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A 
GENERAL COLLECTION 


OF 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





RIOUS COLLECTION OF THINGS PARTICULARLY RARE, BOTH IN NATURE 
AND ANTIQUITY. . : ; 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PORTUGUESE MANUSCRIPT. 
(From the Harleian Colle@ion, Vol. I. P+ 9) 


Cuaprer L—Containing the Reafons of the Author's Payage to England, &¥c. 


In my infancy, my parents, being on both fides defcended from new Chriftians, to 
appear more devout and attached to the eftablifhed church, and fo the better to fereen 
themfelves from the eye of the Portugueze inquifition, put me on the habit of a jefuit, 
and determined to breed me a fcholar at leaft, if not a father of that fociety. In con- 
fequence of this refolution, I, as foon as age would permit, was fent to their public 
tchool of St. Antoaon, or St. Anthony the Great, at Lifbon, where not only languages, 
but all the liberal {ciences are taught ; and in a few years was to determine, whether 
I would enter into the fociety, or fucceed to my father’s bufinefs of a merchant, who 
then was declining, both with age and infirmities of body. My tutor laid clofe fiege 
to my affections, well knowing that, as then I was the only furviving child-of my 
parents, all their fubftance (and they were accounted rich) would center with me in 
their fociety for ever, could I be perfuaded to become a jefuit: to whom I had almoft 
yielded ; till my mother interpofing, with folid reafons convinced me, that for the 
prefent it would be better, both for her and myfelf, to enter into partnerfhip with my 
father, alledging that I was not yet fo capable to judge how an ecclefiaftical life, une 
der vows of poverty, chaftity, and obedience, might confift with my growing inclina« 
tions and propenfity of nature; that as the whole paternal eftate would be feized on 
for their own ule, upon my father’s death, the mult be ruined, or become obfequious 
VOL. Ue F ae 
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to the fociety for a mean fubfiftence, or perchance be obliged to end her days in a 
- monatlic cctifinement: and again, that fhould I happen to give them any provocation, * 
or brew their ordtrs or rules, I might be unjefuited, expelled their fociety, and ex- 
cluced both from my inheritance, and all means of living. And then, fhe added, thac 
if in efter-life my inclinations continued, when youth was conquered, and the world 
could yield me no pleafure, I might then do as I pleafed ; and it would yet be time 

enough to retire. 

‘Thus advifed, I no longer appeared at St. Anthony’s, nor in my ftudent’s drefs; yet 
my bookith inclination continued: But the courfe of my ftudies was changed, for in- 
{tead of Ariftotle’s Philofophy, School Divinity, and Cafuiftry, I now relifhed nothing 
but Voyages, Travels, and Geography ; and {uch other books as would lead me into 
ajuft notion of the world, and aflift me in that fate of life I then ‘had juft entered 
into. 

As for languages, I had been very happy in taking them at fchool; fo that I was at 
no lofs in reading authors of diverfe nations, except the Englifh: for though the 
Englith factory at Lifbon is both the richeft and the largeft, and there is alfo an Eng- 
lith college, an Englifh nunnery, and two Irifh colleges, and a nunnery of that nation 
alfo, who fpeak the Englifh tongue ; and I-may add, though our greateft dealings in 
the mercantile way are with the fubjedts of Great Britain, none of the natives endeavour 
to teach or learn their language. Therefore my next ftep towards obtaining true ideas 
of a nation I, in all probability, was to deal with during my life, was to fearch not 
only for Portugueze and Spanifh, but for French and Italian authors ; yet I could 
find none in any of thefe languages, that are any other than mere fuperficial accounts, 
and, in my opinion, no way capable to convey jut ideas of fo deferving a people, nor 

_fufficient to inflruét a foreigner how to manage an advantageous commerce with them. 
For fo long as we are kept ignorant of any country, and traffic with its natives only by 
fadtors of their own nation, fettled among us, we muft take only what they pleafe to 
import, and at their own times and price, to our own great lofs: whereas a merchant, 
that is thoroughly acquainted with the produ, manufacture, and genius of the nations 
he traffics with, has the advantage to fupply himfelf with the beft commodities, in the 
beft feafons, and at the cheapeft rates. Confequently, : 

I, refolving to merchandife with Great Britain, refolved alfo firft to learn the 
language, and then to make a voyage to the ifland itfelf. I foon made myfelf mafter 
of as much of the Englifh tongue, as to enable me to attempt my intended voyage, 
without the incumbrance and the accidents that often befal gentlemen, who are ob- 
liged to truft all té an interpreter. Having gained my parents’ confent, 1 embarked 
with their blefling, on board the packet, on the 23d of April, being St. George’s day, — 
commonly called the patron of England; and, after a pleafant voyage of feven days, 
we arrived fafe at Falmouth, the goth of April 1730, N. S. 








Cuarrer Il—A Chorographical Defcription of England *. 


BEING thus accompanied and inftruéted, it was to be my peculiar care to improve 
my journey to the ufes I firft intended, at my departure from Lifbon ; and, in particu- 
lar, to render it, for the future, fubfervient to my mercantile way of life: Therefore 
I began to take minutes of the foil, produce, and manufaCtures of every county through 


* Yn the original this is the ninth chapter, feven chapters being filled with a hafty and imperfeG hiftory 
ef Engiand, which can nowife intereft the reader. 


which 
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which we paffed; and made my particular obfervations on the genius of the people, 
their different methods of dealing ; and diftinguifhed the feveral cities, towns, and 


villages, which are moft remarkable for trade and navigation; of ali which, take the ~ 


following true, though rude and unpolifhed account.—I begin with Cornwall, the 
county in which I landed. ; 

Cornwall is the moft weftern county of England, and is fo wafhed by the fea on the 
north, fouth, and weft, and the river ‘famer on the eaft, that it is a perfe& peninfula 
fhaped like.a horn. I prefently found the people of this county valued themfelves 
upon fome pretenfions above the other part of the nation, which I was informed was 
their ability in wreftling, .and ftrength of body; their having moft of the old Britifh 
blood in their families ; and their peculiar honour of giving title of Duke without creas 
tion to the eldeft fon of the King of Great Britain. 


Thisis not the moft fruitful part of England, the. foil being for the moft part moun. © 


tainous, thin, and rocky underneath : yet the vallies are fat with corn and godd pa‘ture ; 
the hills are rich in tin and copper mines; and they every where abound in wild fowls, 
efpecially the dainty woodcock. - Nor muft I forget their produce of eringo, famphire, 
fine flate, and marble. But their chief metal and manufadture is tin. When the ore 
is brought above ground in the ftone, it is broke with hammers, and then carried to the 


dtamping ae which make it ready for other mills, whereby it is ground ‘to powder. * 


After it is wafhed and cleared from earth, &c. it is melted at the blowing-houfes into 
pigs of three or four hundred weight, marked with the owner’s name, and the value 
is fet upon it at the coining-houfe, where it is afayed, to know what it is worth. ‘The 
times for coining or making it, are Midfummer and Michaelmas ; and for fuch as have 
not their tin then ready, there is a poft-coinage at Lady-day and Chriitmas. The 
ftamp is, the feal of the duchy of Cornwal. The tinners are regulated by Stannary 
laws, fo called from /annum, the Latin word for tin; and the trials of their caules are 
by juries, retarned by the mayors of the {tannary towns ; for which putpofe, courts'are 
held by the Lord Warden of the ftannaries, who has alfo a deputy. When allsthe 
legal duties are fatisfied, the tinner may fell his tin where he will; orily, if the King, 
or the Duke of Cornwall, have a mind to be purchafers, they have a-right of pre- 
emption. ; 

The coinage towns are Lefkard, Leftwithiel, Truro, Helfton, and Penfance; and the 
tinners are reckoned at leaft 100,000. , fos 

The mundic, in which the tin lies asin its bed, yields fuch a quantity of /apis calami- 
naris, for making ’brals, that inftead of importing copper and brafs, which yearly here 
“tofore did amount to 100,000/. they now export as much, if not more. 

‘In this county alfo is carried on a great trade for ptlchards, which are caught be. 
tween July and November, of which the merchants export vaft quantitics to foreign 
markets, and for which they fit them by fuming, preffing, and pickiing: Thefe are 
falted but not gutted, the entrails being reckoned the beft part; and, after having been. 
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piled in heaps in a cellar for ten days, and preffed, to drain off the fuperfluous moifture ~ 


of the blood and falt, they are barrelled up with pickle, for France; but without it, 
for Spain, Italy, and other hotter countries. © ¢ 

We pafs through this county into Devonfhire, travelling eaftward ; which being 
not fo much incompaffed with the fea, is of a more pure air; and both the roads 
are better, and the foil more fruitful; though Devonthire has many both hills and 
woods. we: Bs 

Its commodities are corn, cattle, wool, &c. and its manufactures, kerfes, ferges, 
druggets, perpetuanas, long-ells, fhalloons, narrow cloths, &c, as alfo bonelace. 

B2 That 
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That part called the South-hams is famous for its noble rough cyder : In other parts, 

of it mines of tin have been formerly difcovered in fuch abundance, that in King 
* John’s time the coinage of Devonfhire was fet to farm for 1o0/. a-year, when Corn- 

wall paid but .60/. 18s. 4d.; and it has four ftannary towns, with as many ftannary 
courts, and towns of coinage; which are Plympton, Taviftock, Afhburton, and Chag- 
ford; but there is very little tin dug in this country now. ; 

eins of load{tone are found here, which I was told, a learned naturalift fays gene. 
rally run eaft and weft, contrary to the received opinion, that the Ioad{tone gave a 
a northerly direction; becaufe its natural pofition in the mine is fuppofed‘to be north 
and fouth. Here are quarries of good ftone for building, and alfo of flate for covering 
houfes ; and of the latter great quantities are exported. ; 

Proceeding ftill eaftward, we entered the pleafant and fruitful county of Dorfet, or 
Dorfetthire, which not only produceth great plenty of corn, pafture, cattle, wild fowl 
and fith, but hemp and flax; and great quantities of cloth are made here, both 
woollen and linen. Nor.can any fhire match its plenty of excellent {tone in the quar- 
ries at Portland and Purbeck, (in the laft of which marble has been dug. up fome- 
times) ; and from Blackrore Foreft may be brought fufficient timber to ferve the 
whole county: And what a conveniency this is to the inhabitants, appears, from the ~ 
elegance of the buildings, not only of the gentlemen’s feats, but in thcir towns. Many 
kinds of earth, that are ufeful, are difperfed up and down the county : particularly, the 
belt tobacco pipe-clay, which, as I was told, would fell at London for 30s. a-ton. 

From hence we travelled into Somerfetthire, fo called from its beng the warmeft 
county in the whole ifland of Britain. It is a very rich, plentiful, populous and ‘plea. 
fant county, famous among the graziers for its large fheep and oxen; and among 
merchant-adventurers, for its commodious havens, “But the roads in winter are very 
foul and bad for travellers. 

. Itabounds with grain of all kinds, of which it fupplies home and foreign markets 
with. waft quantities. Its hills afford mines of coal, lead, and copper. Wood thrives 
here, as well as in any fhire in the kingdom; and teazles (a fort of thiftles ufed by 
the cloth-dreffers) grow fcarce.ahy where elfe. Ocre is dug up, on and about Mendip 
hills; and of /apis calaminaris- (without which, and copper, there is no making of 
brafs) more is dug up here than in all the kingdom befides. As this county is rich 
in pafture, no wonder it yields fuch great quantities of cheefe, of which the beft and 
biggeft in England are made at Chedder, and reckoned as good as Parmefan; and it 
is worthy both the obfervation and imitation of fuch as defire to excel in this branch of 
trade, that the whole milk of the parifh is, by the agreement of the parifhioners, pre- 
feryed for the making of it. Its oxen are as large as thofe of Lancafhire and Lincoln- . 
fhire ; and the grain of the flcth is faid to be finer. Its vales feed and fatten a prodi- 
gious number of fheep, and of the largeft fize.. Its maltiff dogs are the boldeft of all 
others of the kind at baiting the bull, a {port in which the ruder fort of people 
among them, and. fome of the low-bred gentry, take perhaps too much delight, as well 
here, as in other parts of this nation. : a. 

All forts of cloth is manufactured here; .as broad and narrow. ke¥feys, druggets, 
ferges, duroys and fhalloons, together with ftockings and buttons; an@-in the fouth- 
eaft parts of the fhire are made great quantities of linen. The value of the woollen 
manufa@ure alone here, in the firft hands, has been rated at a million a-year; and if a 
calculation was made of its other manufa@ures: and its produce by mines, tillage, 

. feeding, grazing, dairies, &c. it would undoubtedly exceed any county of the kingdom 
in riches, both natural and acquired, Yorkshire not excepted ; due allowance being made 
; for 
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for the difference in extent. As to foreign trade, furely no thire but Middlefex will 
compare with one that has the city of Brillol to boatt of; not to mention the coafting 
trade in the little ports of Bridgewater and Minhead. 

We then entered Wiltfhire, the northern part of which is full of pleafant rifings, 
and watered with clear ftreams. It was once overfpread with woods, which are now.. 
in a manner quite deftroyed. The foil of this part of the country being clay, is confe- 
quently troublefome fometimes to travellers; but here is a great variety of delightful 
profpeéts, to make them amends. And my tutor told me, that a good author of their 
own made this remark of Wiltthire: “ That an ox, left to himfulf, would, of all 
“* England, chufe to live in the north of this county, a.fheep in the fouth part of it, 
“ and a man in the middle between both; as partaking of the pleafure of the plain, 
“ and the plenty of the deep country.” The foil of thé vale is very fruitful, and 
affords great quantity of as good cheefe as‘any in England; and though that ,of the - 
hills is in fome places’ chalky, and barren enough, yet -its cheapnefs makes it bene- 
ficial to the neighbouring farmers. I have been told on the fpot, that on the downs 
betwixt Sandy-lane and Marlborough, and between the Devizes and Salifbury, hun- 
dreds of acres have been rented at a groat an acre per annum. But the numerous 
flocks of theep fed there turn much more to the profit of the proprietors. The abun- 
dance of wool which thefe fheep produce, invited the inhabitants to fall very much 
into the clothing trade ; and the beft broad cloths, both white and dyed, in England, 
are made in the weft and north parts of this county, and ‘indeed, in the fouth and- eaft 
parts too, but not in fuch quantities. : 

Fuel is not very plenty in this county, which has no ¢oal pits, nor indeed much 
wood: ’Tis produdtive, however, of all forts of grain, efpecially wheat. 

From Wilthire we departed for Hampfhire or Hanthhire, by fome called the county’ 
of Southampton. This is the county where I faw, what my tutor had before told me, 
the tract of land, called New Foreft, which was enlarged by William the Conqueror at’ 
the deftrudtion of feveral towns and villages, and 36 parifhes, being computed 50 miles 
in compafs; and became remarkable for the death of two of his fons and a grandfon, 
who loft their lives ftrangely in this foreft. 

The air of this county is moft pure and piercing, efpecially the downs, of which 
there is a ridge that runs almoft athwart it, and affords plenty of game. ‘The foil is 
various as to its fertility, the hilly parts being barren, like other downs, and fit only for 
fheep; but the lower grounds are fruitful im corn and herbage. It produces great quan. 
tities of all manner of grain, particularly wheat. and barley, with which it fupplies the 
flourifhing markets of Farnham, Bafingitoke, and Reading; and their teams of 
horfes, many of which are fit for the beft coach in the kingdom, fhew. the wealth of the 
farmer. The arable ground, though very ftony, is fruitful; for the ftones lie loofe 
upon the foil: and'thofe:who are well {killed in agriculture affirm, that they keep it 
warm, and that therefore, the taking them away would do more hurt than good. ‘This 
county is particularly famous for its honey, with which they make moft excellent 
mead and metheglin. Hampfhire bacon is allowed by all to be the beft in-England, the 
fwine. being fupplied with acorns in plenty, from the New Foreft, and other woods, ‘in 
which they are fuffered to run-at large: And the delicacy of their ficth is attributed to 
their not being pent up in ftyes. Kerfey and cloth are made here ; and though not in 
fo great plenty as in Wiltthire, Somerfetthire, and Gloucefterfhire, yet there is enough, 

. made, not only for home confumption, but for a foreign trade. Its fea-coafts furnifh 
oyfters, lobfters, avid other falt water fifth. And indeed, both for profit and pleafure, 
there is not a more inviting county in Great Britain, : 

Ry Adjoining 
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Adjoining to Hamphhire is the inland county of Berks; whofe air is generally healthy 
and fweet ; the foilfertile enough, where ’tis cultivated ; and the whole county, which 
is one of the moft pleafant in England, is well {tored with cattle and timber, particularly 
oak and beech, in the weftern parts,-and in Windfor Foreft ; which alfo abounds with 
wild fowl, and other game; as its rivers Thames and Kennet, the.one on the north, 
the other on the fouth fide of it, do with fith, efpecially fine large trout and cray-fith, 
Tt has been obferved, that Jend is dearer here, than in other parts the fame diltance 
from London. The chief manufactures of this county are woollen cloth, fail cloth, and 
malt; their being great crops of barley in the weft part of the county, particularly the 
vale of White-horfe, fo named from the bare‘fide of a chalky hill reprefenting that 
animal, which the inhabitants once a-year, about mid-fummer, take fome pains in trim- 
ming, to keep it to its fhape and colour, and then conclude the day with mirth. ’Tis 

- fappofed by fome, that the ground there was formed into this figure by the Saxons, 
who had the White-horfe for their arms. ; : 

Having regaled ourfelves four days with the fowl and delicious fith of Berkthire, we 
paffed into Surrey, which I could not find to be remarkable for any particular trade or 
manufacture, excepting the corn market at Croydon, and the feveral branches of trade 
carried on in the borough of Southwark: but as that borough is contiguous to Lon- 

° don, I fhall remark their.trade together. In general, I obferve this to be a healthy, 
pleafant county ; and therefore it boafts of feveral royal palaces, and many feats of 
the nobility and: gentry. But the air, as well as the-foil, of the middle and extreme 
parts is vaftly different, the air being mild in the latter, which is very fruitful in cora 
and hay, with a fine mixture of woods and fields, efpecially on the fouth. about Helmi- 
dale, and on the north towards the Thames; but the air is bleak in the heart of the 
county, which, except a delightful {pot indeed-here and there, is all open fandy ground, 
and barren heath: for which reafon, the county is not unaptly compared to a coarfe 
cloth with a fine lift or hem. In fome places there ate long ridges of hills or downs, 
with warrens for rabbits and hares, and parks for deer; and its. rivers, the chief of 
which, befides the Thames, are the Mole, the Wey, and the Wandle, abound with 
fifh. And-the chief commodities of this county, befides its corn, are box-wood, wal- 
nuts, and fullers-earth; which laft is fold at a groat a-bufhel at the pits near Ryegate, 
and is fent up to London for the ufe of the woollen manufactures all over England. — 

N.B.—This earth is prohibited exportation by the fame laws, and under the fame 
penalties as wool itfelf. 

Our tour through Surrey was pretty agreeable in regard to the many fine feats which 
we met with, but I was more pleafed to turn off into Suffex, a maritime county upon 
the Englith channel ; whofe downs near the coaft are charming, and its vallies, or the 
‘Wild of Suffex, as itis commonly called, very plentiful, efpecially in oats. The downs 
are very high green hills, well known to travellers, efpecially fuch as deal in wool or 
fheep; there being great numbers bred here, whofe wool, which is very fine, is too 
often exported clandeftinely to France by farmers and jobbers, who are called owlers. 
Many parts of the downs being a fat chalky foil, are, on that account, very fruitful, 
both in corn and grafs. The middle part of the county is delightfully chequer’d with 
meadows, paltures, groves, and corn-fields, that produce wheat and barley. The north 
quarter is fhaded with woods, from which they make abundance of charcoal ; and they 
fupply timber for the navy docks, and fuel for the iron works, there being not only 
plenty of ore on the eaft fide towards Kent, but many great forges, furnaces, and 
watermills, for both caft and wrought iron, which, though it is faid to be more brittle 
than the Spanifh, yet cannon are calt with it; and the bef gunpowder in the world is 

: ; made 
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made in this county. A great deal of its meadow ground is turned into ponds and 
pools, to drive hammer-mills by the flafhes. Here we were regaled with the delicious 
bird, called the wheat ear, for which this county is particularly famous. Tis no big. 
ger than a lark, and is taken by digging a hole in the ground, into which they put a 
fnare of horfe-hair, and then cover the holg, very near, with the turf, turning the 
grafly fide downwards ;. this bird being fo very timorous, that the fhadow even of 
a cloud frightens them into thefe little cavities: They are fo fat, that, when caught, 
they cannot be carried many miles without being tainted: and even in plucking them 
they muft be hand.ed as little as poflible: and they are fateft when the wheat is ready 
to be cut down. 

I was told, that in winter the roads were fo deep in fome parts, that they were obliged 
to draw their coaches with oxen. : 

We at laft arrived in Kent, which is the moft eaftern county on the Englifh channel, 
and of which I had retained’ great notions, from the account my tutor had given of its 
having been an entire kingdom of itfelf in the time of the heptarchy ; and how. the 
Kentith men obliged William the Conqueror to confirm their ancient privileges. This 
county ftands as it were in acorner, and may properly te divided into three parts, 
according to the nature of its foil; viz. the downs, which may be faid to have health © 
without wealth ; the marfhy parts, which have wealth without health ; and the middle, 
which enjoy both health and wealth. But, 7 

The county, in general, abounds with plantations of hops, fields of corn, paftures, 
and woods of oak, beech, and chefnuts, and fine orchards of cherries and pippins; and, 
about Boxley, Foots Cray, North Cray, &c. are many woods of birch, from whence 
the broom-makers are fupplied, who live in Kent Street, Southwark. ‘The cattle here, 
of all forts, are reckoned larger than they are in the neighbouring counties; and the 
‘Weald of Kent is noted for its large bullocks, as well as for:its great timber for 
thipping. Here are feveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of greyith rabbits. 
Here are mines of iron, and pits of marle and chalk ; woad, and madder, for dyers ; 
wool, flax, faintfoyn; and on the cliffs, between Folkftone and Dover, is plenty of 
famphire. 

From Kent we croffed the water at Greenwich, and arrived at. Limehoufe, in the 
county of Middlefex. ‘This is but a fmall county, but pleafant, fruitful, and dignified 
with the city of London, the capital of the nation, and the city of Weftminfter, which 
is the feat of the Britifh monarchs. It abounds with rich and pleafant villages ;. and 
I may in one word compleat its character, when I declare it to be my opinion, that 
here are more ingenious men, and more money fpent in coftly apparel, eating, drink- 
ing, plays, operas, and other diverfions and gaieties of life, than in any other tract of 
land of the fame circumference in the whole world befides. 

As to the produce, manufaétures, and trade of this county, I am informed, that the 
whole county almoft is cantoned out into corn or pafture, and garden grounds near the 
city. The manufactures are chiefly confined to the city or fuburbs, of which hereafter : 
But it is amazing to [ee in the neighbouring fields the immenfe tale of bricks and tiles 
which are daily making for the fupply of new buildings. The trade being wholly car- 
ried on in the port of London, it will be more properly remarked when I give an 
account of that great and opulent city. 

Having f{taid fome time in London, we proceeded on our journey crofs Bow-bridge, 
which divides Middlefex from Effex, a county fo called, as has been before related, 
from the Eaft Saxons, by whom it was inhabited. : 

2 - The 
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The air is generally temperate; but near the fea and the Thames, among the hun- 
dreds, it is moift; and the inhabitants are fubje& to agues. It abounds with corn, 
cattle, wood, and wild-fowl; and the north parts of it, efpecially about Saffron- Walden, 
‘produce great quantities. of faffron ; the beft in the world: The foil in fome places 
thereabouts being {6 rich, that after thgee crops of faffron it yields good barley, for 
near twenty years together, without dunging. In other parts it produces hops. ~ 

It is particularly obferved of this county, that, .generally fpeaking, the foil is beft - 
where the air is worft, and ¢ contra; for the parts next to the fea and the Thames 
among the fenny hundreds, which are fo aguifh, abound with rich paftures and corn 
lands ; whereas the inland parts, though healthy, are many of them gravelly. and 
fandy, and not fo good either for corn or grafs, but more produttive of furze, broom, 
brakes ; yet there are others of clay and loam foils, which bear excellent corn and 
Pafturage. No county affords provifions of all forts in greater plenty than this, both 
by land and water, for the fupply not only of its own inhabitants, but of the city of 
London. Many good and ferviceable horfes are bred in the marfhes. Abundance of 
fat oxen and theep are alfo brought from thence to their markets; and corn is weekly 
fent up to that city in great quantities. . Great dairies of cows are alfo kept “here, 
which bring forth calves admired for the whitenefs and delicacy of their flefh, infomuch 
that, As good as an Effex calf, is a common proverb, with. the citizens, to denote what: 
they like, as is the other faying, As valiant as an Effex lion, to ridicule what they ~ 


_ defpife, 


About forty-five miles north-eaft. of London, in this county, is carried on-the great 
manufacture of Colchefter baize, fo famous throughout Spain, Portugal, and their 
Américan plantations ; which are brought to London in waggons containing eighty or 
ninety hundred weight each, drawn with fix horfes only ; the roads being fo very hard 
and level." N.B. The Effex farmers buy lean calves at Smithfield.market, London, 
and having fatted them, bring them to the fame place to fell again. 

Hertfordfhire is an inland county, and abounds in grafs, wood, and corn fields, 
covered with loofe ftones. «As there is little or no manufadture in this fhire, which is 
full of maltfters, millers, dealers in corn, &c. fo their trade would be inconfiderable, 
was it-not for its being every way a great thoroughfare, and for its neighbourhood to 
London, which makes the chief market-towns to be much frequented, for the fale of 
wheat, barley, and all forts of grain, not only the growth of this, but feveral other 
counties. Wheat, barley and malt are its chief commodities. And the barley of Hert- 
fordfhire is fo much prized in London, that many hundred quarters are fold by that 
name in a year, of which not a grain was ever fown in this county. 

From Hertfordfhire we travelled into Bedfordfhire, which we found to be a fruitful 
country ; efpecially the north parts, which yield plentiful crops of plump, white, and 
flrong barley, which, made‘into malt, is frequently fold in London, and other parts, 
for that of Hertfordfhire. It has forefts and parks well ftored with deer, fat pattures 
with cattle, produces great quantities of butter and cheefe, with fuller’s earth, and 
woad for dying, and has plenty of poultry. Its chief manufactures are bone-lace, and 
ftraw-hats. : Pa ‘ 

The woad, for which this county is famous, is the plant with which the ancient 
Britons ufed to dye their bodies, that they might appear the more terrible to their’ 
enemies ; -but rather, as fome think, to preferve them from the inclemency of-the 
weather. It is cultivated here after this manner : it is fown every year, and the old 
woad, except what they fave for-feed, is plucked up. The beginning of March is the 
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Teafon for fowing it, and the middle of May for cropping it. It is beft in a dry year; 
but more plentiful in a wet one. It is cropped commonly four or five times a-year as 
it comes up; but the firft crop is belt, and every one after it gradually worfe. “When 
gathered it is immediately ground {mall in a mill, till it becomes fit to ball ; and when 
balled, it is laid upon burdies to dry; and then ground into powder. After this it is 
fpread ona floor, and watered, which is called couching ; and then it it turned every 
day till it is perfeétly dry and mouldy, which is called A/vering. After filvering, it is 
weighed, and put into a bag containing two hundred weight, and then fent to the 
‘dyer to try it, who fets a price on it according to its goodnefs. The beft is commonly 
valued at 181. a ton. 2 

Adjoining to Bedfordfhire is the county. of Bucks, taking its name from beech trees, 
in which it abounds, as I am told, more than any other part of England. Confequently 
this fhire is diverfified with pleafant woods and fine ftreams, which render it a. defireable 
country ; befides the quality of its air, which is generally good, efpecially on the Chil- 
tern-hills, fo that there is not a better in the whole ifland: and even in the vale, where 
it is not altogether fo good, it is much better than in other low dirty counties., Its 
chief rivers are the Thames, the Oufe, and the Colne. The foil, being generally marle 
or chalk, is very fruitful, efpecially in corn; and though it is (tony on the Chiltern-hills, 
yet amid& thofe ftones there come up good crops of choice. wheat and barley. - It 
abounds too with phyfical plants, perhaps more than any other county. As the landin 
the vale is proper for grazing, fo it abounds with cattle. There are foine graziers here, 
who. perhaps have 4 or soci. a-year in land of their own, and yet rent three times as 
much, which they keep all in their own management : and it is very certain, that one 
fingle meadow, called Buryfield, in the manor of Quarendon, was Tee not many years 
ago for 8ool. a-year. | But the foil here, though fo good to feed theep, is too rich to 
breed them ; and it is common to give rol. for aram to breed. The theep of the 
vale of Alefbury are the biggeft in England, and their mutton is very good ; yet who- 
ever has eaten of that of Banftead, Bagfhot, and Tunbridge, muft own there is better. 
The beef here is fo good, that Buckinghamfhire bread and beef was formerly a pro« 
verb; meaning, that the former was the fineft, and the latter the fatteft in England. 

The manufactures of this fhire are paper and bone-lace; the former made at 
‘Wycomb mills, and the latter at Newport-Pagnel, where the lace is very little inferior | 
to that of Flanders. And here I can’t forbear remarking how far the Englith degene. 
rate from their native capacity of improving manufactures, in the particular cafe of 
paper, which, notwith{tanding they have greater plenty of the beft,rags, they commonly 
make out of old rotten materials, the fhavings and cuttings of paper, till it will not bear 
the weight of the prefs; and fell their belt rags abroad fo cheap, that the Dutch, 
French and Genoele, are able to import paper, made chiefly of Englith rags, cheaper 
and always better than any that is made in England, which is a great ovoflight. 

My tutor, who was an Oxonian, having brought us to the confines of Oxfordfhire, 
-aflured me that it would be worth my while to fee and fpend a few days in the famous 
city and univerfity of Oxford; to which I readily condefcended, but fhall refer my 
minutes of that agreeable feat of learriing to its proper place; and, at prefent, I only 
oblerve, that Oxfordthire enjoys a {weet healthful air, and is a very plentiful country ; 
for the plains are judicioufly difpofed into corn-fields and meadows, and its few hills 
exalt their heads with lofty woods, and harbour great plenty of all forts of game. [ 
did not meet with any particular manufaQure in the whole county. : : 

From Oxford we departed for Gloucefterfhire, which abounds with all forts of grain, 
«attle, fowl and game, and every thing that other counties produce, and altogether as 
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excellent in their kinds, efpecially bacon and cyder; and its rivers afford as great 

" plenty of fifh, efpecially falmon from the Severn, together with lampreys and conger- 

’ eels. But, to-give a truer idea of this county, we fhall confider it in three parts, ac- 
cording to its ufual divifion, viz. : 5 

i. Cotefwould, the hilly part of the county, bordering on Warwickfhire, Oxford- 

fhire, and Berkfhire. It is not very fertile, and lies expofed to the winds and cold, {fp 

’ that its corn is flow in coming out of the ground; from whence arofe the-proverb in 
this county, It is as long in coming as Cotefwould barley: but then it is healthy, and 
feeds a multitude of fheep, whofe wool is exceeding fine, and fo improved by the inha- 
bitants, that they may be reckoned as golden fleeces to the county, many of whofe 
towns are fo eminent for the cloathing manufacture, that they have no others fit to be 
named withit. It has been computed that before Englifh wool began to be clan- 
deftinely exported to France, fifty thoufand cloths were made yearly in this fhire, 
which are eftimated at ten pounds a cloth, the fine with the coarfe; and the number 
of fheep kept in the county, of which moft are fed in this part of it, is computed at four 
hundred thoufand. It is faid, that the fine Spanith wool came originally from the 
Cotefwould fheep; one of the Englith kings, either Richard I. or Edward I. having 
made a prefent of the breed to the then King of Spain. 

“2, The Vale, which is the middle part of the county, and fpreads into a fruitful plain 
lying on both fides of the Severn, is a quite different clime from the Cotefwould, where, 
if it be true that there are cight months in the year winter, and four too cold for fum- 
mer, here it is certain are eight months fummer, and four too warm to deferve the 
name of winter. It isin this part of the county that excellent cheefe is made, which is 
the fatteft and. moft agreeable to the palate of any in England; though that which is{o. 
called in London, comes, for the moft part out of Wiltthire; the real cheefe of this 
county going more to Briftol than to London. : 

3. The foreft of Dean, which is the moft weft part of the county, lies between the 
Severn and the Wye. It was heretofore covered with wood, and contained thirty 
thoufand aeres of it, being twenty miles long, and ten broad; and it was then fuch a 
harbour for robbers, efpecially towards the banks of the Severn, that in the reign of 
Henry VI. an aét of Parliament was made on purpole. to reftrain them. But fince fo 
many rich. veins of iron have been difcovered, and forges eftablifhed here by adts 
of Parliament for working it, which require vaft quantities of wood to fupport 
them, the woods are not only reduced to narrower bounds, but many towns and 
villages -have been built in the foreft, as is ufual where any manufadture is carried 
on; infomuch, that here are three hundreds, twenty-three parifh churches, three 
market-towns, one mayor-town, one caitle, and one abbey. Where the woods 
are {till preferved, the oaks are reckoned the beft in England ; the foil, which is a wet 
clay, being proper for the growth of them. ‘The oak timber of this foreft was 
anciently fo famous, that moft of that employed in building of Englith fhips was 
fetched from hence: and this was fo well known to the Spaniards, that their invincible 
armada, which was fent in 1558 to invade England, was ordered exprelsly to deftroy 
this foreft, in hopes thereby of quite ruining the Englith navigation. Formerly, I was 
told, the valleys of this county, which now are with more profit to the owhers turned 
into orchards, were full of vineyards. In a word, this county abounds in corn, wood, 
wool, iron, fteel,.cyder, faimon, and cheele. ' ; 

We ftill kept within land, and arrived in -Monmouthfhire, which was formerly a 
Welfh county. Its air is temperate and healthy, the eaft parts are woody, and the 
welt parts are.a little mountainous; but in the generalit is fruitful enough, and the 
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bills feed:cattle, fheep, and goats, while the valleys. produce plenty of grafs and corn, 
efpecially the-latter, of which here is as. good: wheat’ as in'any county of the kingdom, 
and yet lands never fell for more than twenty-one years purchafe. The Briltol mer- 
chants fend: their fhips hither to take off great quantities of its corn for Portugal and 
other countries. Coals are fo cheap: here, that it Is ‘common to fee a good fire in the 
inewneft cottage; for a horfe load cofts but 2d. at the mouth of the pit. 

‘The principal manufacture of the county is flannel. The gentlemen here generally 
{peak Englifh, though the current language of the vulgar is Welfh. The natives were 
formerly reckoned a valiant and courageous peopte, and the moit fkilful archers of all 
the Welfh borderers ; yet they were cruclly harraffed after the Nermans came into 
England by the lords of the marihes, to whom feverai of the Englifh kings. granted all 
they could conquer here for their own. : 

Our next route was into Herefordfhire, which, they fay, has alfo been a Welth 
county; and its prodigious quantities of orchards and: fruit trees, the very hedges being 
full of them, have obtained to thisscounty the agreeable name of tlie Orchard of 
England. © This county abounds with all things neceflary for life ; bat more efpecially 
with corn, wool,..falmon,:ani. cyder.;. and its wool and cyder is generally counted the 
belt in England; yet this cyder, fo much admired, is made of the red-itreak-apple, 
which is fcarce eatable ; and grows no where {o well as in this county. 

After a fhort flay we arrived in Worcefterthire, whofe air and foil are fo kindly, 
that it is inferior to none of its neighbours, either for health or pleafure, the former 
being fweet all over the county, the latter rich both in tillage and pafturage, the hills 
being covered with flocks of fheep, and the valleys abounding in corn and rich mea- 
dows. Neither is it lefs happily accommodated with water ; for it has in all parts very: 
fine rivers, as the Severn, Stour, Avon, Teme, &c. which, furnifly it plentifully with 
fith of the moft delicious kinds. ‘The noble Severn direéts the courfe of its rich ftream 
from north ta fouth through the very middle of the county.; and the Avon front 
Warwickfhire runs into that river through the fouth part of the fhire. Its cominodities 
befides. corn, cattle, cheefe, wool, cloth, ituffs, cyder, lampreys, &c. are perry and falt, 
and the latter fuch in a peculiar manner. Its.perry is made of peare, and the beft 
kind of it is very palateable, efpecially if it be three or four years old, when it is racy 
and fpiritous. Hops are latély very much cultivated in this fhire, which commodity, 
and their falt, are fent down the Severn in a fort of veffels called troughs, of which a€ 
leaft twenty are conftantly employed. to Briftol, Bridgewater, and other places, Somer« 
fetthire and: Dorfetfhire being chiefly fupplied with the latter by this traffic. pee 

Still returning to the north-eaft we entered Warwickfhire, whofe air is excellent, 
the foil rich, and its principal commodities are corn, malt, wool, wood, iron, coal,: and 
cheefe. 

*Tis divided into two parts, the Felden, and the Woodland; that on the fouth fide, 
and this-on the north fide of the Avon; by which it is certain; that as the former was _ 
a champaign, the other was a woody country. ‘The firit afforded all the pafture, and 
corn grounds; and the fecond was of little ufe, befides’fuel; but the iron works, in 
the adjacent countries, have fo confumed the wood, that they have long fince made way 
for the plough; and at prefent, what by marle, and other good contrivances, all this 
part yields abundance of corn; fo that the Felden, which uted to fupply the other with 
corn, cheefe, and butter, is now turned, in a great meafure, into palturing. The foil 
of both is good, and produces excellent corn and cheefe, efpecially the latter, which has 
fo much the preference, that the very name-of it given to that of other counties, which 
is not fo good, is enough to carry it off. . 
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Of Tate years this county has been alfo diftinguifhed by a filk manufadtory of ribbons 
and other {mall wares at Coventry ; as alfo for hard wares at Birmingham; whofe pro- 
prietors have their warehoufes at London. ; ; 

The next county eaftward is Northamptonfhire. Here I found the {oil very fruitful 
both in. tillage and pafturage, but it is not well ftocked with wood, nor (by_-reafon of its 
diftance from the fea) can‘it be fupplied with coal as duly as other counties, f6 that 
winter fuel, as | was informed here, is exceeding dear. It abounds with flieep and other 
cattle, wool, pigeons, and faltpetre; and they fay it has been obferved, that there is 
lefs wafte ground in this than in any other county of England, there being but one: 
barren heath in it, and that near Whittering. ’Tisa plain level country, and fo popu- 
lous, that from fome places may be feen no lefs than thirty fteeples at one view. Its 
manufa@tures are ferges, tammies, fhalloons, boots and fhoes. 

Our next progrefs was into Huntingtonfhire, which I was informed, having formerly 
been a very woody country, and harbouring much game, was fo called from its being 
moft proper for hunting. It ftill abounds with willows, marfhy on the north-eaft fide, 
but plentiful of pafture ; and though it muft be allowed inferior, both as to the foil and 
produce, to many other counties, it is pleafant, diverfified with hills, and yields plenty 
of corn and cattle. 

Keeping ftill to the eaft we pafled into Cambridgethire, in which is feated another 
famous univerfity of the Englifh nation, The air and foil of this county are very dif. 
ferent, according to its different parts: the air is very good about Cambridge, and all 
the fouth and eaft parts, but,damp and foggy, and hacer not fo wholefome, in the 
ifle of Ely, and other northern low watery tras, that are part of the great level of the 
fens, called Bedford-level, and often fubje€t to inundations. The foil, however, in 
general, is very fruitful; the dry barren parts being improved in fome places from five- 
to thirty fhillings an acre by the cinque-foil (that grafs which the French call Saint-foin,, 
becaufe they brought it from the Holy Land) and the low fpungy parts, by draining the 
fens. Its chief commodities are excellent corn, efpecially barley, of which they. make: 
vait quantities of malt, cattle, butter, faffron, colefeed, hemp, fith, and wild-fowl. The 
principal manufaCtures of this county are paper and bafkets. 

N. B.—See an account of the univerfity of Cambridge hereafter. 

At laft we arrived in the maritime county of Suffolk, looking to the northern ocean 5 
whofe air is very clear and wholefome, fweet and pleafant, even near the fea-fhore, be- 
caufe the beach is generally fandy and fhelly, which fhoots. off the-fea-water, and keeps 
it from ftagnation afd ftinking mud, The phyficians, as they told me, reckon it as 
good an air as any in the Kingdom. — - 

The foil is various; that near the fea is fandy, and full of heaths, yet abounds with 
rye, peafe, and hemp, and feeds great flocks of fheep. That called High Suffolk, or 
the Woodlands, which is the inner part, of the country, though it abounds with wood, 


" yet has a rich deep clay and marle, which produces good paiture, that feeds abundance 


of cattle. The part which borders on Effex and Cambridge likewife-affords excellent 
pafture; and about Bury and fo to the gorth and north-weit, ’tis fruitful in corn, ex- 
cept towards New-market, which is for the moft part green heath. Tis faid, that the 
feeding cattle and fheep on turnips, which praGtice has now obtained almoft the general 
approbation of the Englifh graziers-and farmers, was.an improvement firft fet on foot 
in this county. ; 

Its chief commodities are butter and cheefe, the latter of which is fomewhat the 
worfe for the fake of inriching the former; but it is much the better for long voyages, 
by reafon of its drynefs, and the fea fo mellows it, that it has been fold for twelve pence 
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a pound. The butter, which is made here in great quantities, and conveyed to many 
parts of England, is incomparable ; it is packed up in firkins, according to the ftatute, 
aod fold in markets and fairs for all ufes both by fea and land, but more particularly 
to the cheefemongers of London. Here alfo I met with fome manufa€tures of woollen 
awd linen cloth. 3 ; : 

Keeping now to the fea-coaft we entered the county of Norfolk, which has a greater 
variety of foil, than is, perhaps, in any other county, and in that refpeét it is called 
(juftly enough) the reprefentative of all England,-for the beft and worft of foils; but 
even the latter, i.e, fens and marfhlands, and the fandy heaths, are exceedin profit- 
able; the former affording rich pafture for cattle, and the latter feeding great flocks of 
hardy ftrong fheep, of a peculiar kind to this county, called Norfolks, and vaft num- 
bers of filver-hair’d rabbits. The light, deep, and clay grounds, are very fruitful in 
rye and peafe, wheat and barley ; and near Walfingham, they produce faffron. On 
the banks of its rivers,.and its rivulets, are many fine meadows and pattures ; and near 
its towns are many {prings, groves, and coppices: fome villages are faid to keep no 
lefs than five thoufand theep. ‘The lord of every town orders how many, and what 
fort of theep the people fhall have, direéts their walks both in winter and fummer, 
where they thall be folded for the fake of their dung, and how they hall be driven 
from place to place. Its produét confifts chiefly in corn, wool, honey, and faffron; the 
beft faffron growing near Walfingham : And the manufactures of this county are chiefly 
ftuffs, crapes, and ftockings. ; 

' Proceeding northerly, we came into Lincolnfhire, which is wfually divided into three 
parts, viz. Holland on the fouth-eaft fide, Keftevan on the fouth-weft, and Lindfey 
on the north, which laft is much the biggeft ; for its divifion takes in all that lies north 
of Lincoln city, and of the Fofs-Dyke, which King Henry I. cut betwixt the Witham 
and Trent. 

. The firft is a foft marfhy ground, abounding with rivers and fens, and has theretore 
a bad air. 

The fecond has an air more wholefome, as it is lefs affe€ted by the fogs from the 
fens ; and a foil more fruitful. - 

The third is generally reckoned healthy, efpecially on the weft fide. 

The inland country preduces corn, the fens colefeed, and the richeft paftures; fo 
that their cattle are bigger than in any county except Somerfet, which took a breed 
from thence about threefcore years ago, and has much improved the fize by their 
richer paftures. And their horfes are reputed to be no ways inferior fo the Yorkthire 
breed. 

Once more we left the fight of the fea-fhore, aud entered the inland. county of - 
Leicefter, which erfjoys both a good air and a good foil, that produces wheat, barley, 
peas, and oats; but its moft natural and plentiful crops are beans, efpecially in that — 
part of Sparkingho hundred, which lies about the village, called from thence Barton in. 
the beans, where they are fo luxuriant, that towards harveft time, when I faw them, 
they looked like a foreft. The Norfolkians ate not-fonder of dumplins, than the 
Leiceftrians are of beans; which though they are in other countries food only for 
horfes or hogs, unlefs eaten when they are green, in this they are eeemed good for 
men all the year round. Perhaps they are more tender and fweeter here than in other 
places, for this reafon in the very nature of things, viz. that where any grain thrives 
beft, ’tis always the fweeteft and wholefomeft of the kind. . The people have not only 
a pleafure of eating, but a profit of felling them to their neighbours, whe indeed deride 


them by the name of dvan bellies, and have a proverb which fays, /bake a Leicefterfbire 
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man by the collar, and you foall hear the beans rattle in-his belly ; but the yeomen {mile at 
what is faid to rattle in.their bellies, while they-know good iilver thereby rings in their 
pockets. c ; ; 

‘There are ‘no manufaGtures in this county, except it be flockings, which has been 
of late much encouraged ; fo that the fhepherd and hufbandman encro% almoft all. fo. 
themfelves ; for as the latter fupplies other counties with its corn and. pulfe, the former 
fends its wool into many parts of England, which fetches them geod money. 

‘The great want of fuel, in the inland country efpecially, is fuppiied by a very rich 
coal mine, at a place called Cole Orton, from whence ’tis fold at good rates ta the 
neighbouring counties. : 

Their fheep.are of the Lincolnfhire breed, fomewhat bigger than thofe of Cambridge 
and Norfolk; and the country is. pretty well ftocked with deer, for which here are 
feveral parks. 

Molt of the gentlemen here are graziers, and in fome places the latter are fo rich, that 
they. grow gentlemen, it being common. here for graziers to rent farms in this county 
from 5ool, to 20001. a-year. ; a 

‘The horfes bred, or rather fed here, are the largeft in England, being generally the 
black fort for the coach and. dray, of which great numbers are continually fent up to 
London. : 

Adjoining to Leicefterfhire on the north road is.the county of Nottingham, which, 
excepting the large fore(t of Sherwood, is an exceeding fruitful place, efpecially on the 
fouth-ealt, and the-welt fide’ is woody, and full: of good coal, The chief commodities 
are cattle, corn, malt, wool, coal, wood, liquorice, cheefe, butter, leather and tallow. 
It alfo yields marle-of feveral forts, and a ftone not unlike alabalfter, only. fofter ; which, 
when burnt, makes a-plafler harder than that of Paris, wherewith they generally. floor, 
their upper rooms. The chief manufactures are ftockings, glafs, and earthen wares 

and ie noted for fine ftrong ale, a liquor made of malt and hops. rauch admired by the 
Englifh. 

To the weft of Nottinghamfhire lies Derbyfhire, an inland county, and. according 
to its different parts, deferving of a different character ; for the eaft and fouth parts, 
awhich are full of gentlemen’s feats and parks, are well cultivated and fruitful in. all 
kinds of grain, efpecially barley, which makes many of the inhabitants. maltfters, who 
have a good trade both for their malt and ale. The weft part on the other fide of the 
Derwent is barren, confifting of nought but bleak hills. and mountains, except fome 
fields of oats,. and is therefore called the Peak, from the Saxon word Peaeland, which 
fignifies an eminence ; neverthelefs there is fome grafs on the hills,-and plenty in the 
vales, which feed great flocks of fheep and other cattle ; yet by reafon of its. fubterrane- 
ows riches in mines and quarries, this tract is almoft as profitable to the inhabitants as the 
other part ; for its mountains and quarries yield great quantities of the beft lead, anti- 
mony, mill-ftones, fcythe-ftones, and grind{tones, marble, alabafter, a coarfe fort of 
chryltal, azure, fpar, green and white vitriol, allum, pit-coal, and iron ; for the forming 
of which, here are forges, where fucl quantities of wood are confumed every day, as 
well as what .is ufed at the lead mines and coal delfs, that the country has very little, 
if any, left. This peak abounds with wonders or curiofities, which the inhabitants 
generally reduce to feven : viz. 1, The famous palace of the Duke of Devonhhire, 
called Chatfworth-houfe. 2. Mam-tor, a wonderful mountain. 3. Eden-hole. 4.- 
Buxton-wells. 5. Weeding-well, or Tide’s-well. 6. Pool’s-hole. “7. The devil’s.a—e; 
or peak’s a-e. : 
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From admiring the wonders of Derbythire, we returned eaftward, and croffed- part 
of Nottinghamfhire into the noted county of York, the largeft county in England, or 
rather a county full of fhires. But firft, to write of it in general, I found that the 
commodities of Yorkfhire are in a particular manner allum, jet, lime, liquorice, horfes : 
Its manufactures, knives, bits, fpurs, ftockings, &c. But the greateft of all is cloth, 
with which it ina good meafure fupplies Germany and the north. The corn and 
cattle with which it abounds, are not mentioned, becaufe thefe are what they have in 
common with other counties. Iron and lead mines have been in more plenty than of 
late years, though no lefs than 40.000 perfons are employed in the iron manufactures, 
under about 600 mafter cutlers, who are incorporated by the ftile of the cutlers of 
Hallamthire. And now in particular, this county is divided into three parts, or 
ridings, each of which is as large, if not larger than any ordinary county ; which are 
diftinguifhed by weft, eaft, and north, from their fituation ‘with refped to the city. of 
York, and contain, viz. - : 


‘Wapentakes or Hundreds. Market towns. 
The Weft riding io 24 
Eat riding 4 » 8 
North riding 12 17 
as 49 


And firft of the Weft-riding ; its air, though fharp, is generally reckoned more heal- 
thy, than that of the other two Ridings. The foil, on the weft fide of it, is hilly and 
ftony, and therefore not very fruitful; though in the valleys, there is plenty of good 
meadow ground and pafture. But that part of it towards the river Oufe is a rich foil, 
producing wheat and barley, though not in fo great plenty-as oats, which are cultivated 
with fuccefs, even in its worft parts. ‘ 

In this Riding are trees feldom found in other counties, as firs, yews, and chefnuts ; 
and ’tis remarkable, not only-for its many parks and chaces, but for mines of lime-{tone 
for manure, and quarries of {tone for building, and of another fort, whereof the people 
make allum; which is of a blueith colour, and will cleave “like cornifh flate. The 
mine lies deep, and requires great pains to diz up; but being calcined, ’tis made into 
allum by various percolations and boilings. This Riding is noted alfo for jet and 
liquorice, for fine horfes and goats, befides other cattle; for making and curing legs of 
pork into hams, like the Portuguefe and Weftphalian ; and for the manufactories of 
of cloth and iron. 

The Eaft-riding is the fmalleft of the three, confined within the rivers Derwent, 
Oute, Humber, and the German Ocean. Its fouth-eaft part, called the Wapentake of 
Folderne’s, is a fruitful fpot; and the parts which lie on the fea-coaft and the Der- 
went are rich, and full of towns; but the middle of this divifion is overfpread with 
barren, fandy, dry, uninhabited woulds, which are called Yorkfwould, being great 
downs and hills that produge fome corn, and feed great numbers of black cattle, horfes 
and fheep, whofe fleeces may compare with thofe of Cotefwould ; ‘but they are generally 
fent to the marthes to be fattened. The foil about thefe woulds abounds with chalk, 
flint, fire-ftones, &c. and in divers parts of it there aré mines of ‘coat and free-ftone. 
Vhefe woulds extend a great way into the wapentakes of Bainton, Buckcr fs, and“Dic- 
kerings ;. and at the foot ef them, near Bugthorp and Leppington, are found the fones 
called aftroites, which are dug out of a blue clay on the banks of a rivulet between 
Bugthorp and the Woulds, though many of theni are wathed by the rains into the rook. 
é Vhe 
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The air cannot be fuppofed to be the pureft every where in this Riding, confidering 
how preat a part of itis incompaffed by the fea and the-Humber. 

The North-riding is as it were the northern frontier of the two fore-mentioned 
ridings; extending along the coatt from that called Robin Hood’s Bay, on the north 
fide of Flamborough-head, as far as Whitby, being bounded on the north with the 
river ‘lees, which feparates it from Durham. It runs from the fea in a narrow tract of 
near fixty miles, as far as Weftmoreland, and is bounded on the fouth and weft with 
the Derwent and Ure, which part it from the eaft and weft Ridings. 

The eaft part of this country towards the ocean is called Blackmoor, i. ¢./a land. 
black and mountainous, being all over rugged and unfightly, by reafon of craggs, hills, 
and woods. The north-weft part of it, which is of a large extent, and called Rich- 
mondhhire, is almoft one continued eminence, or ridge of craggy rocks, and vaft moun. 
tains, the fides of which yield pretty good grafs here and there, and the bottoms and 
valleys are not unfruitful. The hills afford great {tore of lead, pit-coal, and brafs; andin 
acharter of Edward IV. mention is made of a mineral or copper-mine near the very town 
of Richmond. On the tops of thefe mountains, as well as elfewhere, plenty of ftones, 
like fea-cockles, are found in firm rocks and beds of lime-ftone, fometimes at fix or 
eight fathom under ground.-~ The miners therefore call them run lime-ftones, as fup- 
pofing them to be produced by a more than ordinary heat, and a quicker fermentation 
than they allow to the produton of the other parts of the quarry. The hills here to. 
wards Lancafhire have a profpect fo wild, folitary and unfightly, and all things are fo 
ftill, that the neighbours have called fome rivulets here Hellbecks, efpecially that at the 
head of the river Ure, which, with a bridge over it, of one entire flone, falls fo deep, 
that it ftrikes one with horror to look down. There is fafe harbour in this traét for 
goats, deer, and ftags, which are very remarkable and extraordinary for their bulk and 
branchy heads. The river Ure rifes here out of the weft mountains, and runs 
through Wenefdale, a valley well ftocked with cattle and land. 

Swaldale is another divifion of the Riding, being a dale fo called from the river 
Swale, which runs through it, wherein Paulinus the Archbifhop of York is faid to have 
baptized 10,000 Saxons ina day. “Lisa pretty broad, pleafant vale, with grafs enough, 
but it wants wood, for though there is a place near it called Swaldale fore(t, there are 
{carce any trees in it now, whatever there were formerly. Near it is Wenefdale, a 
very rich fruitful valley ftocked with vaft herds of cattle, for which there is delicate 
pafture. The moft woody foreft in this Riding is that of Galtres, called, in Latin, 
Galaterium Nemus, which in fome places is thick and fhady, in others flat, wet and 
boggy. This forelt in the reign of Edward III. extended itfelf, they fay, to the very 
walls of York; and it muft have been a place of fome note in the reign of Henry VII. 
ecaufe it appears from a patent in Rymer’s Foedera, that he appointed his fon Prince 
Henry warden of this foreft, 

Befides coals already mentioned, this Riding produces marble, allum, jet, and cop- 
peras. The allum is a mineral dug out of a rock, of the colour of flate at firft, but, 
when burnt, it changes toa mere ruddy colour, and then it is fteeped in pits of water 
dug for that purpofe, after which ’tis boiled and clarified, as it comes to us. The 
chief allum-works here are carried on by the Duke and Duchefs of Buckingham *, 
at Whitby, where was the greateft plenty of its mine. 

As for jet, geat, or black amber, in Latin, gagates, though the name is given to the 
agate, tis very different from it, though fome miftake it to be the fame. Tis found 
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in feveral places of this county by the fea-fide, in the chinks and clefts of the rocks. 
Tis naturally of a reddith rufty colour, but when polithed, ’tis a fhining black. 

Its copperas is extraGted out of fome of the earth that is dug out of the allum 
mines; for in fearching for the allum earth, there arife veins of metals, and foils of 
divers colours, efpecially thofe of ocre and murray, from which they extract copperas 
as well as allum. ; 

Its marble is hewed out of the rocks near Eggleftone in Richmondfhire, where be- 
gins that mountainous trad, in the north-welt part of this fhire, called by the inhabitants 
Stanemoor, becaufe ’tis fo rugged and ftony : at the fame time ’tis a place fo defolate, 
that it has but one inn, and that in the middle of it, for entertaining travellers. 

The hufbandmen all along the fhore about Whitby are almoft continually employed 
in making a particular manure for their land. For this purpofe they gather the fea 
wreck, and lay it on heaps, and when ’tis dry they burn it. While this is doing they ftir 
it to and fro with an iron rake, to prevent its burning to afhes, and fo it condenfes and 
cakes together in fuch a body as they call Ae/p, which is alfo of ufe in making allum. 

The air is colder and reckoned more wholefome in this than in the other two 
Ridings. As the air is colder here than in the other Ridings, it not only produces 
more pit-coal than they do, but is furnifhed with very large forefts of fuel, as Apelgarth, 
Lune,.and New Foreft in the wapentake of Gillingweft, befides Pickering Foreft in the 
wapentake of that name, and Galtres abovementioned. ; ‘ 

As the fea-coaft here fwarms with herrings at their proper feafon, and large turbuts,, 
fo its rivers abound all the year with variety of frefh fith. 

From Richmond we foon paffed by Pierce-bridge into the county of Durham, ‘for- 
merly called the patrimony of St. Cuthbert, and endowed with more privileges, as I 
was told, than any other county, till the Reformation ; and now ’tis efteemed the richeft 
bifhopric in England. 

They who delight in a good fharp air will probably take pleafure in that of this 
bifhopric, which is obferved to be colder in the weft parts than the eaft, where the 
warm breezes from the fea diffolve both ice and fnow. In the weftern parts of it the 
fields are barren and naked, the woods thin, and the hills bald; but the lead and coal 
mines make fome amends for that fterility of foil: The eaft, fouth, and north parts are 
more fruitful, efpecially where the hufbandman has beftowed due labour upon it. 
Upon the whole, though we meet here with variety of meadows, paftures and corn 
fields, the foil of the bifhopric is not in general to be reckoned among the moft fruit- 
ful; yet *tis thick fet with ‘towns, and very rich in mines of coal, which is exported 
from Shields, Sunderland, and Hartlepoole to London, and other places, all under the 
name of Newcaflle coal. In moft parts of this county coal lies fo near the furface of 
the earth, that the waggon and cart wheels often turn it up in the beaten road, and 
thereby the veins are difcovered. Not to enter into the difcuffion of naturalifts upon 
coal, I fhall make ufe of the learned Camden’s words: “* Some would have this fea- 
« coal to be a black, earthy bitumen, others to be jet, and others to be apis Thracius ; 
all which that great mafter of mineral learning, Georgius Agricola, proves to be the 
very fame. For certain, this of ours is nothing but bitumen hardened and con- 
creted by heat under ground, for it cafts the fame fmell that bitumen does, and if 
water be fprinkled on it, it burns the hotter and clearer; but whether or no it is 
« quenched with oil, I have not tried. If the /apis obfdianus be in England, I fhould 
« take it for that which is found in other parts of this kingdom, and commonly goes 
by the name of cannel, or candle-coal, for that is hard, fhining, light, and apt to 
« cleave into thin flakes, and to burn out as foon as it is kindled.” Later inquirers 
into the nature of this mineral aflert, that befides the bituminous part eadily. difcerned 
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in the burning, there are fometimes vitriolic and ferrugineous, with a mixture of ocre 
and terrene parts. Indeed, vitriol is frequently found in the mines, and ocre often 
adheres toit. ‘The abundance of this produé in the bifhopric is the reafon that the 
inhabitants apply little to any other traffic or manufaCture. The foil is farther kind to. 
them in yielding lead and iron; and the treafure of mines is fo much fooner brought 
home than thofe of manufactures and traffic, that where the one abound, the other are 
generally neglected. 

We paffed from the barren furface, but rich bowels of the county of Durham, by 
the town of Gatefide, into Newcaftle, which is a town and county of itfelf; and we 
from thence proceeded to make our obfervations on the county of Northumberland, 
which heretofore gave name to one of the kingdoms in the Heptarchy. We found 
the foil various: that on the fea-coaft is very fruitful, if well manured and cultivated, 
bearing good wheat, and moft forts of other grain ;. and on both fides of the Tine there 
are very large meadows. The weft parts indeed are very mountainous, but abound ° 
with rich mines of coal, &c. and afford good pafture for fheep; and though thefe 
northern parts are generally bleak in the winter with nipping frofts, yet the fhepherds: 
here, being defended by the mountains, dwell in their huts called fheals, during the 
winter feafon, and attend their flocks alfo all the fummer in the open fields) Themen - 
of this county, ] was told, are remarkably good foldiers ; and it abounds with ancient 
and good families. _ It abounds more with coal, efpecially about Newcaftle, than any 
other county in England; which, though it be not fetched out of the fea, but dug out 
of the ground, as that which in other countries is called pit-coal, yet being brought by 
fea to all the other parts of England, and carried alfo by fea to Scotland, as. well as. 
France and Flanders, it is thence called fea-coal. It is almoft impoflible to exprefs the 
vaft trade that is brought into this county by the tranfportation of coals to all parts; 
infomuch that London alone, before there was half the number of brewers and 
diftillers that there is now, was faid to confume 600,000 chaldrons in a year.. ; 

Notwithftanding Northumberland is a very large county, and does not want its pecu+ 
liars to recommend it to a traveller, we pofted with more than ufual expedition to re« 
turn by Cumberland, from whence we fet out, foon after we could take a curfory view 
of that and the other counties we had left unfurveyed.—Cumberland is bounded on the 
weft by the Irith Sea, by which means it enjoys a good maritime trade; and its. hills 
yielding good pafture, and valleys plenty of all forts of grain, it may not be improperly 
numbered among the fruitful counties of the ifland: it alfo not only abounds with wild< 
fowland fith, for pleafure and fupport of life ; but with pit-coal and mines of lead and 
copper, to enable them to carry on a foreign trade with advantage. 

The happy foil of Cumberland was no fooner left, but we pitied the poor inhabitants 

~ ofthat hill and marfhy county of Weftmoreland ; though as we proceeded fouthward 
we found it not without fome bleflings of Heaven, or fruitful fpots of ground; and 
merely prompted by neceffity, as I fuppofe, in fome parts of this. county the natives en- 
deavour to make up the deficiences of their foil by their art and induftry = for, arriving 
at Kendal, we (beyond all expectation} found it to be a rich, well-inhabited town, and 
carrying on a great trade of woollen cloth, druggets, ferge, cotton, ftockings and 
hats. 

We fill kept by the fhore of the Irith Sea, and paffed forward into the county palatine 
of Lancafter. And here I obferved, that the foil, where it is plain and level, commonly 
yields wheat and barley ; the hills are generally ftony and barren, but their bottoms 
produce excellent oats. In fome parts the land produceth good hemp, and the paiture 
ground feedeth both oxen and cows of a larger fizethan in any other county. Here 
is plenty of timber, coal, lead, iron, copper, antimony, black-lead, /apis calaminaris ; 
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and allum, brimftone, and green vitriol, found in the coal-pits. Here alfo is found, in 
the manor of Haigh, a fort of coal, called cannel or candle-coal, which not only makes 
a much better or more chearful fire than pit-coal ; but when polifhed, will not foil a 
white linen cloth, though it is as black as jet. . 

In the marfhy part of this county the natives burn turfs, which they have in great 
plenty ; and it abounds with many good trading towns, efpecially in the fuftian, linen 
check, and narrow both linen and woollen wares, at Prefton, Blackbourne, Bolton, 
Bury, Rochdale, Warrington, but efpecially at Manchefter and in its neighbourhood. In 
this county is alfo that famous town Liverpool, fo noted through the world for its ex- 
tenfive trade. ; 

The pleafure I took in viewing the manufactures in Lancafhire detained us more 
than ufual; but at laft we fet forward for Chethire, whofe product is more particularly 
cheefe and falt. Its cheefe is faid by moft authors, and commended by moft eaters, to 
be the beft in England, except fuch as have tafted the’ Chedder cheefe of Somerfet- 
fhire, which muft be allowed to excel it by far; which by fome is attributed to the 
excellency of its pafturage, which muft be allowed to be the richeft of any on the weft 
fide of Britain. Of this cheefe I was informed from credible hands, that London takes 
off 14,000 tons a-year; that the navigation of the Trent and Severn carries off near 
8000 tons more, and that the kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland do not buy up lefs. 
than 4000 tons of the fame yearly ; befides what is carried off by land carriage, and 
confumed in Wales, and the inland counties: which together, upon a moderate com~- 
putation, cannot amount to lefs than 30,000 tons a-year. Nor could I think myfelf 
impofed upon by this eftimate, when I am a witnefs, that you cannot go into any good 
houfe, public or private, throughout England, but you are fure to be entertained after: 
vi€tuals with Chethire cheefe. But all the cheefe that paffes for Cheshire at London, - 
and other places, is not made in this county; for great part of it comes out of Wales, 
where fome pretend the goats are milked as well as the cows for that ufe. It affords 
great ftore of all forts of victuals, corn, fleth, fifh, and of the beft falmon. It derives a 
confiderable trade, not only by importing, but by return, as having within itfelf falt- 
pits, mines, and metals. ; 

As to the falt made in this county, it being a method quite new to me, and the 
means of driving a confiderable trade, 1 thought it worth my while to be more diligent 
in my {peculation about it; by which I found that about Nantwich, Northwich, and 
Middlewich, about thirty miles from the fea, are feveral falt-fprings near the river 
Weaver, and feldom exceed four yards in depth, which is called the falt-pit ; and the 
water is fo very cold at the bottom of the pit, that when the briners fometimes go 
about to cleanfe it, they cannot ftay init above half an hour, and in that time they are 
forced to drink {trong waters. ‘he fprings are rich or poor in a double fenfe ; for ~ 
a {pring may be rich in falt, but poor in the quantity of brine it affords. It is a mif- 
taken notion of the briners, that the brine is ftrongeft at the full and change of the 
moon. The quick ufe of the pit adds extremely to the ftrength of the brine, for mach 
or frequent drawing makes way for the fait fprings to come quicker, dad allows the ~ 
lefs time for the admiffion of freth fprings. - _ 

It is obferved by the briners, that they make more falt with the fame quantity of 
brine in dry than in wet feafons. They ufe for their fuel Staffordfhire pit-coal. The 
pans in which they boil the falt are fet upon iron bars, and clofed up on all fides with 
clay and bricks, that neither flame nor fmoak may get through. They firft fill their 
pans with brine out of the pit, from which it comes to them in feveral wooden gutters : 
then they put into their pans, among their -brine, a certain mixture made of about 
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twenty gallons of bririe, and two quarts of calf’s, cow’s, or chiefly fheep’s blood,. 
mixed into a claret colour, Of this mixture they put about two quarts into a pan that 
holds about three hundred and fixty quarts of brine. This bloody brine, at the firft 
boiling up of the pan, brings up a fcum, which they are careful to rake off with a 
wooden handle, thruft through a long fquare of wainfcot board, twice as big as a good 
fquare trencher: this they call a ‘ot. They then continue the fire as quick as they 
can, till half of the brine be watted ; and this they call boiling up of the Frefh > but when 
it is half boiled away, they fill their pans again with new brine out of the fhip (the 
name they give to a great ciftern by their pan’s fide), into which their brine runs 
through the wooden gutters from the pump, which ftands in the pit. Then they put 
into the pan two quarts of the following mixture: they take a quart of whites of CLES, 
beat them thoroughly with as much brine till they ate well broken; then they mix 
them with twenty gallons of brine, as before was done with blood ; and thus that 
which they call the whites is made. As foon as this is in, they boil tharply till the 
fecond {cum rifes ; then they {cum it off as before, and boil it very gently till it corn, 
to procure which, when a part of the brine is walted, they put into each pan of the 
contents aforefaid, about a quarter of a pint of the beft and ftrongeft ale they can get. 
This makes a momentary ebullition, which is foon over, and then they abate their fires, 
yet not fo, but that they keep it boiling all over, though gently ; for the workmen fay, 
that if they boil faft here, which they call boiling on the leach, becaufe they ufually at 
this time lade in their /each-brine, which is fuch brine as runs from their falt, when it is 
taken up before it hardens ; if, I fay, they boil faft here, it waftes their falt. After all 
their /eacb-brine is in, they boil gently till a kind of fcum comes on it like a thin ice, 
which is the firft appearance off the falt. Then that finks, and the brine every where 
gathers into corns at the bottom to it, which they gently rake together with their loots, 
They do it gently, for much ftirring breaks the corn; fo they continue till there is but 
very little brine left in the pans. ‘Then with their loots they take it up, the brine drop- 
ping from it, and throw it into barrows, which are cafes made with flat cleft wickers in 
the fhape almoft of a fugar loaf, with the bottom uppermoft *. When the barrow is 
full, they let it ftand fo for half an hour in the trough, where it drains out all the 
seach-brine ‘abovementioned. Then they remove it into their hot-houfe behind their 
works, made there by two tunnels under their pans carried back for that purpofe, The 
‘each-brine that runs from the barrows they put into the next boiling, it being falt 
melted, and wanting only to be hardened. “This work is performed in two hours in 
the fmaller pans, which are fhallower, and generally boil their brine more away ; 
wherefore their falt will laft better, though it does not granulate fo well, becaufe when 
the brine is wafted, the fire and the ftirring breaks the corns. But this falt weighs 
heavier, and melts not fo foon; and therefore is bought by them who carry it far. 
In the greater pans, which are ufually deeper, they are about half an hour longer in 
boiling ; but, becaufe they take their falt out of the brine, and only harden it in their. 
hot-houfe, it is apter to melt away in a moift air ; yet of this fort of falt, the bigger 
the grain is, the longer it endures ; and generally this is the better granulated, and the 
clearer, though the other be the whiter. This kind meafures to good profit, therefore 
it is much bought by them who fell again. 


* When the troughs or.barrels fet in the earth to receive the falt water from the pit are full, of which 
notice is given by a bell, they lade the water into their leads, of which they have fix in every wich-houfe, 
and immediately put fire to them to boil up the falt. Thefe brine-pans are attended by certain women 
called wadlers, who with little wooden rakes draw the falt from the bottom as the brine is feething, and 


and put into the abovementioned wickers or barrows, where they Ict the falt flaad for the water to drain 
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They never cover their pans at all, during their whole time of boiling. They have 
their houfes like barns open up to the thatch, with a louver-hole or two to vent the 
fteam of the pans, which is fuch, that I am confident no plafter will flick, but the 
board will warp, and the nails will ruft, fo as quickly to fret to pieces. 

Grey falt is the fweepings of the falt which are conftantly fhed and feattered about 
on the floor, not without taking. much of the dirt, which occafions its greyifhnels. 
This does not fell at half the price of white falt, and is only bought up by the poorer 
fort of people, to falt their bacon, coarfe cheefe, &c. Catts of falt are made of the 
wort fort of falt, when yet wettifh from the pans, molded and intermixed with cum. 
min-feed and afhes, and fo baked into a hard lump in the mouths of their ovens. ‘The 
ufe of thefe is only for pigeon-houfes ; but loaves of falt are the fineft of all for 
trencher ule. There isno difference in the boiling of thefe from the common way 
of fine falt, but in the making up fome care is ufed ; for, firft, they cut their barrows, 
which they intend for falt loaves, with a long flit from top to bottom, equally on both 
fides ; they then tie both fides together with cords ; then they fill this barrow with falt.. 
boiled as ufually, but in the filling are careful to ram down the falt with the end of © 
fome wooden bar, continuing this till their barrow be filled to their minds; then 
placing it {peedily in their hot-houfe, they let it ftand there all the'time of their” wall. 
ing ; wherefore théy prepare for their loaves at the beginning of the work, that they 
may have all the benefit of their hot-houfes ; and when thefe begin to flack, they take 
out the loaves, and untie the cords which faftened the barrow, that both fides nay opent 
eafily without breaking the loaf. ‘Then they take the loaf and bake it in an oven, where 
houthold-bread has been baked, and juft drawn out. This they do twice or thrice, till 
they fee it is baked firm : and this being placed in a ftove, or a chimney-corner, and 
covered clofe with a hofe df cloth or leather, like the fugar-loaf papers, will keep very 
white; and when they have occafion to ufe any, they fhave it off with a knife,.as is 
done with loaf-fugar to fill the falt-cellar. : 

Our next route was into Staffordfhire, which-alfo is compofed of various foils ; for 
the moor-lands of this county, which are mountainous, and therefore reckoned the moft 
barren, produce a fhort but {weet grafs, by which they bring up as fine large cattle as 
thofe of Lancafhire; and the graziers fay, that they will feed better, and much more, 
in the rich paitures and meadows that adorn the banks of the Dove,-Trent, Blythe, 
Charnet, &c. all in the north part of this county. Dove-bank, or the banks of the 
Dove, is reckoned the beft feeding ground in England, for the reafons abovemen- 
tioned ; and by thefe rich paftures and meadows the great dairies are maintained in this 
part of Staffordfhire, which fupply the noted Uttoxeter-market with fuch vaft quantities : 
of butter and cheefe. Sheep are alfo fed in the northern as well as the fouthern parts 
in great numbers, but they are fmall, and their wool is coarfe. ‘They generally have 
black nofes, and their wool is fomething finer in the fouth than in the north. Much ofitis 
manufaCtured in this county in the cloathing-trade and felting. Noris the arable ground. 
lefs fruitful than the pafture; for even the barren moor-lands, when manured by the 
hufbandman with marle and lime mixed with turf afhes, produce good oats and barley 5 
the la(t not fo plenty indeed, but as good as in the fouth. Andasto the fouthern parts, 
and fome adjacent parifhes in the north, they produce all forts of grain, as wheat, rye, 
barley, pulfe, &c. In thefe parts they alfo fow hemp and flax; fo that this fhire, all 
things confidered, may be called Terra fuis contenta bonis, i. e. that can fubfiit of itfelf 
without the help of any other county. 

As to fubierraneous productions, both the moor-lands and wood-lands yield lead, 
copper, iron, marble, alabafter, mill-ftones, coal and falt, near as good as ean of 

Chefhire, 
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Chefhire, &c. Of this fort of lands confifts the chace of Canock-wood, and moft of the 
warrens and parks of the nobility and gentry.’ In the more fruitful part of the county 
are found marles of feveral forts and-colours, «moft-of which are laid upon their lands 
with very great fuccefs; and of fome they make very good bricks, efpecially of the 
reddith clay marle. Here are.other ufeful earths, which has caufed the beft manu- 
faGtory for earthen and {tone wares in England to be promoted inthis county. ‘There 
is a brick-earth which burns blue, and is fuppofed to be that fort whereof the Romans 
made their urns’; fullers-earth, potters-clay, particularly .a fort ufed in the giaffes at 
Amblecot, whereof are-made the beft in England, for which reafon it is fold for 7d. 
a-bufhel, and fent as far as London, Briftol, &c. flip, a reddith fort of earth, wherewith 
they paint divers veffels.; yellow and red ocres, which are obferved to lie chiefly in 
their beft lands; and tobacco-pipe-clay, of which the befl fort is found in Monway-field, 
between Wednefbury and Willingsforth. It produces alfo valuable ftones, and minerals 
-of various forts: as, 1. The fire-ftone for hearths of iron ‘furnaces, ovens, &c.; 2. Rocks 
of lime-ftone.; 3. Iron-ftone, dug at Darlefton, Apedale, and many other placcs. The 
beft fort of iron-ftone, called muth, is as big fometimes as the crown of a hat, and cone 
tains a pint of a cold fharp liquor, yet fo pleafant to the tafte, that the workmen are 
fond of it: this fort is found at Rufhal, and the beft fort of iron wares, as keys, &c. 
are made of.it ; 4. The blood-ftone, .or Aamatites, found in the Brook Tent, which is 
very weighty, and.if a little wet will draw red lines like ruddle; 5. Copper-ore, or 
ftones dug out of Edon-hill, in the parifh of Wetton; 6. Lead-ore, dug in a yellowifh 
ftone with cawk and {par in Townsfield, on the fide of Lawton-park ; 7. Quarry- 
ftones, mill-ftones, and grind-ftones of feveral colours; 8. Alabafter, and good marble 
of divers kinds, fome of which exceeds any brought from beyond fea; and there are 
whole mountains of it in the lordfhip of Grindon at Yelperfle -tor, Powke-hill, &c. 

To fupply the fcarcity of wood, which is feldom ufed in this county for fuel, there 
is plenty of turf and peat, cannel-coal, peacock and pit-coal. The cannel-coal, which 
has been formerly mentioned in my account of Lancafhire, is fuppofed to take its name 
from the Britifh word canwell, fignifying a candle, becaufe it gives fo bright a flame, 
that in the dark it fupplies the place of a candle. The peacock coal, which is dug up 
on Hanley-green, near Ni ewcaltle-under-Line, is fofter than cannel-coal, and therefore 
not capable of being polifhed as that is. It is fo called, becaufe it has all the colours 
in the peacock’s train, when turned towards the light ; but it is better for the forge 
than the kitchen, which is fupplied by the pit-coal, dug about Wednefbury, Dudley 
and Sedgeley, and is preferred by fome to cannel-coal; for it burns into white afhes, 
leaving no fuch cinder as the coal from Newcaftle-upon-Tyne. Of this fort of coal 
there is fuch plenty in this county, that commonly there are twelve or fourteen 
collieries, and twice as many out of work within ten miles round, which afford from 
two thoufand to five thoufand tons a-year; but it will not be ferviceable in malting till 
it is charred ; when it is fo freed from all its unpleafant fumes, then it makes fit winter. 
firing for a chamber. The coal thus prepared is called coak, and gives as good heat 
almoit as charcoal. ‘This pit-coal often takes fire in the pit, which may be afcribed to 
the bitumen in the coal, which being put into a ferment by water, produceth fire, and 
fo the pits take fire of themfelves. 

We at laft arrived in the county of Salop, where the air is very healthy, as it gene- 
rally is, in fuch as are mountainous or hilly. The foil, which is in many parts of a 
reddifh clay, is various as in other places; the fouth and welt parts, which are the moft 
hilly, not being altogether fo fruitful as the low grounds ; of which this county has its , 
fhare. Plenty of wheat and barley is produced here, together with the other forts of 

‘grain 
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grain neceffary for human life, befides inexhauttible pits of coal, which did it enjoy the 
advantage of water-carriage, as Newcaftle, &c. does, this county would alfo vie'with 
it in plenty of that. produ€t.. By the Severn fide are rich, large meadows, that yield 
abundance of grafs and hay for the cattle, which are chiefly fed on the upland paftures;. ° 
and the hilly country, on the borders of Wales, is excellent fheep-pafture. Here are 
alfo mines of copper, Jead, iron-ftone, and lime-ftone. Over moft of the coal-pits there 
‘ies a ftratum of a blackifh, hard, but very porous fubftance, containing great quantities 
of bitumen, which being ground to powder in the horfe-mills, fuch as are ufed in 
grinding flints to make glafs, and well boiled in coppers of water, the earthy and gritty 
parts fink to the bottom, but on the furface fwims the bituminous matter, which, by 
evaporation, is brought to the confiftency of pitch; or by the help of an oil diftilled 
from the fame ftone, and mixed with it, may be thinned toa fort of tar; and both fub- 
ftances ferve particularly for caulking of fhips as well as pitch or tar, if not better’; 
for they do not crack as the common pitch or tar, but always keep black and foft; 
and might, as it is imagined, be very ferviceable againft the worm, fo mifchievous to 
fhips.. 


Thus, we furveyed the air, foil, produét, and manufactures of the fouth part of this 
plentiful and rich ifland. Hence forward we laid afide all anxious fpeculations, and- 
refolved with eafy journies to fet out for London, if poflible, to be there againft the 
King’s birth-day. But as the manufactures and trade are chiefly confined to particular 
towns in thefe counties, I fhall’now retrofpeét and fupply what has been only occafion- - 
ally or fuperficially mentioned on that héad, by giving fome account of thofe places in 
England, which are moft noted either for making or felling goods, 
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Cua, Il.—Containing an Account of the Principal Towns of Trade and Manufalurer 
in England. 


IN this I fhall obferve the method of the foregoing furvey of the counties, and 
begin. with Falmouth, the town where I firft landed. 

Falmouth is by much the richeft and beft trading town in the county of Cornwall. 
°Tis fo commodious an harbour, that fhips of the greateft burden come up to its key. 
°Tis guarded by the caftle of St. Maws and Pendennis, which have both governors and 
garrifons; and there is fuch fhelter in the many creeks belonging to it, that the whole 

_ royal navy may ride here fafe, whatever wind blows. ’Tis well built, and its trade is 
~mightily increafed fince the eftablifhment of the packets between this place and Portu- 
gal, and the Weft Indies,which not only bring over vaft quantities of gold in fpecie, or 
in bars, on account of the merchants of London, but the Falmouth merchants carry on 
a trade with the Portuguefe in fhips of their own; and they have a great fhare too in 
the gainful pilchard trade. The cuftom-houfe for moft of the towns in this county is 
eftablifhed at this town, where the duties, including thofe of the other ports, are very 

- ¢onfiderable. It is computed: to be about two-hundred and ninety miles from London. 

In the fame county I faw the town of Padftow, fituate at the mouth of the river 
Camel, in the Briftol channel. This town lies convenient for trade with Ireland. 
From hence to St. Ives is a moft pleafant fruitful country, the Hills on the left abound- 
ing with tin, copper, and lead, which are alt carried to the other fhore; the- chief 
bufinels of this, befides the trade in flate-tiles, being the fifhing of herrings, which. 
come the channel in Oétober. The inhabitants, for their purticular love of mirth and 
good cheer, gave occafion to. the phrafe of the Good-fellow/bip of Padfow. Near to this. 
place is New Hland, noted for good camphire and fea-fowl, 

{n the county of Devon we arrived at the city of Exeter; it is. the fée of a bifhop 

, (which was transferred hither from Crediton by Edward the. Confeffor) and one of 
the principal cities in the kingdom for its buildings, wealth, antiquity, and number of 
- its inhabitants, is the Augufta of the Romans, and the Ifca of Ptolemy and Antoninus.. 
Tt has its name from: the river Ex, on whichit ftands. It has fix gates, befides turrets, 
and with the fuburbs is twa miles in compafs. It is advantageoufly fituate on rifing, 
round, : 
, As great a trade as is now carried on in this city for ferges, petpetuanas, long-ells,. 
druggets, kerfeys, and other woollen goods, in which it is computed that _600,000/.. 
a-year at leaft is traded for in Exeter; yet it was fo late as the 3oth of Henry VIII. 
before the markets, for wool, yarn, and kerfeys, were erected here. The merchants. 
before that time-drove a confiderable trade to Spain and France, and the latter were- 
incorporated in the reign of Queen Mary I. by the name of the governor, confuls, and 
fociety of merchant adventurers trading to France. There were weavers here before 
Henry VIII. ; but Crediton kept the wool-market and cloth-trade, after the bifkoprick. 
was transferred from thence hither, and very much oppofed the fettling of any market 
here for wool, yarn, or kerfeys, which however was effeGted, and a cloth-market fet up. 
in North-gate-itreet, which. about 30 years after, viz. in 1590, was removed to South- 
gate-ftreet, where in. 1660 ftandings were erected for the ferge-market, now kept 
weekly, which is {aid to be’ the greateft in England, next to the brigg-market at Leeds 
in Yorkshire ; and. that fometimes as many ferges have been fold in a week, as amount 
to 60 or 80,000/.; for befides the vaft quantities of their woollen. goods ufually fhipped. 
for Portugal, Spain, and Italy, the Dutch give large commiflions for buying up ferges,. 
: perpetuanas, . 
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perpetuanas, &c. for Holland and Germany: that to France is not very confiderable, 
and indeed too much of what there is, is in the hands of {mugglers ; which pra@tice, fo 
mifchievous to the fair merchant, has been more .fuccefsful on the fouth coaft than any 
other parts of England.. It is particularly remarked of this city, that it is as full of 
gentry almoft as it is of tradefmen, and that there have been more mayors and bailiffs of 
it, who have defcended from good families, or given rife to them, than of any other of its 
bignefs in England ; for the great trade and flourifhing ftate of this city tempted gen. 
tlemen to fettle their fons here, contrary to the praétice in the midland and northern 
counties ; where, according to the vaia and ruinous notion of the Normans, trade was 
left to the vulgar, and gentlemen were not to foul their fingers with it. 

Plymouth, at the influx of the rivers Plym and Tamar into the channel, was an- 
ciently no more than a fifhing tewn, but is now the largeft in the hire, contains near as 
many fouls as Exeter, and is one of the chief magazines in the kingdom, owing to its 
port, which is one of the biggeft and fafeft in England, confifting of two harbours, 
capable of containing 1000 fail. It is defended by feveral forts mounted with near 
300 guns, and particularly by a ftrong caftle erected in the reign of King Charles If. 
upon St. Nicholas Ifland; but the towns people look upon this caftle, rather as an awe 
upon, than for a defence of the town; and this fortification, within the circuit of its 
walls (which take up at leaft two acres) contains a large magazine-houfe full of ftores, 
and five regular baftions. 

It has a good pilchard-fifhing on the coaft, drives a confiderable trade to the Streights 
and the Weft Indies, and has a cuftom-houfe. 

Barnftaple, on the river Taw, compounded of bar, (which in Britifh is the mouth 


_ of a river and /taple (which in Saxon denotes a mart of trade:) it had walls formerly, 


with a caftle, enjoyed the liberties and privileges of a city, and had alfo an haven, 
which became fo fhallow, that moft of the trade removed to Biddiford: yet it has ftill 
fome merchants, and a good trade to America and“Ireland, from whence ’tis an efta. 
blifhed port for landing wool; and it imports more wine, and other merchandife, than 
Biddiford, and is every whit as confiderable: for though its rival cures more fith, yet 
Barnftaple drives greater trade with the ferge-makers of Tiverton and Exeter, who 
come up hither to buy fhad-fifh, wool, yarn, &c. Tis pleafantly fituate among hills, 
in the form of a femicircle, to which the river is a diameter : there is a fair and {trong 
bridge over it, of fixteen arches, and a paper mill. The ftreets are clean and well 
paved, and the houfes built of {tone, as are all the towns hereabouts. 

_ Biddiford, (fo called from its fituation, i. e. by the ford) an ancient port and corpora- 
tion on the Towridge, which a little lower joins the Taw, and falls with it into Barn- 
ftaple bay, in the Briftol Channel. There is a very fine bridge over this river, which 
was built in the 14th century, on 24 beautiful and ftately Gothicarches. ‘Though the 
foundation is very firm, yet it feems to thake at the flighteft ftep of ahorfe. There 
are lands fettled for keeping it conftantly in repair; the revenues of which are received 
and laid out by a bridge-warden, chofen by the mayor and aldermen. ’Tis a clean, 
well but, populous place, and has a ftreet that fronts the river, three-quarters of a 
mile long, in whieh area noble key and cuftom-houfe, where fhips of good burden 
load and unload in the very bofom of the town. There is another ftreet, of a good 
length, as broad as the St. Roch-{treet at Lifbon, well built, and inhabited by wealthy. 
merchants, who fend fleets every year to the Weft Indies, particularly Virginia and 
Newfoundland, and to Ireland, from whence ’tis an eftablifhed port, as well as Barns 
ftaple, for landing wool. Forty or fifty fail of fhips belonging to this port have been 
employed to fetch cod from Newfoundland ;. and others are fent to Liverpool and 

E2 Warrington, 
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” ‘Warrington, to fetch rock-falt, which is here diffolved by the fea-water into’brine, and 
then boiled up into a new falt, which is juftly called /alt upon falt ; and with this they 
cure their herrings. : 

In Somerfetthire we arrived at the city of Briftol, the. fecond city in the dominions 
of the King of Great Britain, for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants, notwith- 
ftanding York boafts of greater antiquity and extent of ground, and Norwich of more 
churches. The Britains, according to Camden, call it Caer Oder nant Baden, i. e. 
the city Odera in Baden (or Bath) valley; and the Saxons, Brightftow, or a famous 

lace. 

As to the trade of this city, ’tis well known to all traders to be the moft confider- 
able of any port in the Britifa dominions, London only excepted, efpecially to the Welt 
Indies, to which its merchants were the firft adventurers, and always greater traders in 
proportion, than that metropolis. It was even computed, about twenty-fix years ago, 
when it employed no lefs than 2000 fail of thips, that the trade, in proportion to the 
bignels of the two cities, was above three times as great as that of London. Indeed the 
Briftol merchants had a very good trade to the Weft Indies, at the time of the civil 
war, which they have increafed much more, not only thither, but to all parts of the 
world fince the Revolution. Before that, they knew little of the Guinea trade, and 
hardly any thing of the Dutch, the Hamburg, the Norway, and the Eaftland commerce $ 
all which have fince been very flourifhing in this port. In time of peace, fifty Welt 
India fhips have arrived here in a fleet, or very near one another, many of them fhips of 
confiderable burden. In the late war with France, they built a fort of galleys, called 
runners, which being well armed and manned, and furnifhed with letters off marque, 
overtook and maftered feveral prizes of that nation. Many of thefe fhips were then 
alfo carriers for London merchants, who ordered their merchandife to be landed here 
and fent up to Gloucefter by water, thence by land to Lechlade, and thence down the 
Thames to London ; the carriage being fo reafonable, that it was more than paid for 
by the difference of the infurance, and rifk between this port and London. Thefe con- 
veniences, and a fhorter cut through the channel to the Land’s-end, gave the mer- 
chants of Briftol a-great advantage in trade over thofe of London; and to this advan- 
tage may, in fome meafure, be attributed the great number of wealthy men rifen up 
within a few years in this city; the fhop-keepers of which, who are, in general, 
wholefale men, have fo great an inland trade, that they maintain carriers, juft as the 
London tradefmen do, not only to Bath, and to Wells and Exeter, but to Frome, and 
all the principal counties and towns, from Southampton, even to the banks of the 
Trent. Moreover, by means of thofe two great rivers, the Severn and the Wye, they 
have the whole trade of fouth Wales as it were to themfelves ; and the greateft part of 
that of north Wales. 

The largeft fhips lie at Hungroad, four miles down the river; two miles below 
which is Kingroad, another ftation. Here thofe thips are difcharged by lighters, 
which carry the merchandize to the key. For the building, equipping, and repairing 
of fhips, there are fhipwrights, and all other proper artificers, yards and docks, and 
large rope-walks in the fkirts of the town. 

One of this city’s principal branches of trade, and which has been prodigioufly in- 
creafed fince the Revolution, is that to Ireland, from whence it imports tallow, linen 
and woollen, and bay yarn. The Streights trade, for all forts of fruit, oil, &c. is very 
confiderable at this port ; and fo indeed is that to all other countries, except Turkey 
and the Eaft Indies. « 
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In this city there are alfo fome confiderable manufa@ures of woollen ftuffs,. particu. 
larly cantaloons, which is carried on chiefly by French refugees ; glafs ware is as plenty 
and cheap at Briftol, as in any place of the world, here being no lefs than fifteen glafs- 
houfes, (which are ferved by the Kingfwood and Mendip-hills coal mines) fome for 
glaffes, others for bottles, of which there is a great demand at the hot-well and Bath 
for exporting their mineral waters, and in general for wine, beer, cyder, &c. 

Frome-Selwood is the chief town of what was anciently one great foreft in the eaft 
part of Somerfetfhire, and the weft part of Wiltfhire, and therefore then called Sel- 
woodfhire. 

The inhabitants are reckoned to be about 13,0003 of whom ’tis faid one half are 
new comers within thefe twenty years; in which time there have not been lefs than 
2000 houfes built on new foundations. They are not indeed very fumptuous, nor the 
ftreets very fpacious, the latter efpecially being very irregular, and for the greateft part 
aup hill and down hill. ’Iwas govern’d formerly by a bailiff, and now by two con- 
ftables, of the hundred of Frome, chofe at the court-leet. The inhabitants of this town, 
who had fhewn their zeal for the glorious Revolution, endeavoured, in the reign of 
King William, to procure a charter incorporation, but in vain, becaufe, as they fay, 
_ they were oppofed in it by a neighbouring lord. 

‘As to the woollen manufaéture, it thrives here to fuch a degree, that feven waggons 
have been fent out with cloth weekly from this town for Blackwell-hall in London, &c. 
Indeed all of it is not made at Frome; for the clothiers of the neighbouring villages, of 
- Elm-Mells, Whatley, Noney, &c. bring their goods hither for carriage to Londons 
and each of thefe waggons have been known to hold 140 pieces, which being valued at 
14/. one with another, make the value of the whole to amount, in the year, to above 
700,000/. in this quarter of the county. 

‘Twenty years ago more wire cards, for carding the wool for the fpinners, were made 
here than in all England befides; Leeds, Hallifax, and other towns in Yorkhhire, as 
well as the weftern parts of the kingdom, being fupplied with them from hence: and 
here were no lefs than twenty mafter candlemakers; one of whom, Mr John Glover, 
employed 400 men, women, and children, at one time, in making them; for even 
children of feven or eight years of age, could earn half a-crown a-week. ‘his fhews 
how much the concern and dependance of this town have been in and upon the wool- 
len manufacture. The cloths made here are, for the moft part, medleys of about feven 
or eight fhillings a-yard. The river here, which abounds with trout, eels, &c. rifes in 
the woodlands, and runs under its ftone-bridge, towards the Bath, on the eaft fide of 
which it falls into the Avon. ‘This town has been a long time perticularly noted for its 
rare fine beer, which they keep to a great age, and is not only the nectar of the @om- 
mon people, but is often preferred by the gentry, to the wines of France and Portugal. 

Portfmouth is the key of England, and its only regular fortification ; it ftands at the 
entrance of a creek of the ifland of Portfey, which is about fourteen miles in com. 
pafs, furrounded, at high tides, by the fea-water, of which they make falt, and joined 
to the continent by a bridge, where was anciently a fmall caftle and town, called Port - 
Peris or Porchefter, the place that Vefpafian is faid to have landed at when he came to 
Britain : ’tis termed by Ptolemy piyas aiyiv i.e. a-great harbour; but the Saxons 
called it Port only, without any adjunct. This Port Peris lay at the upper end of the 
breek, but, the fea retiring from it, the inhabitants followed it, which occafioned the 
building of this town. 

‘When the civil wars began, this town was fecured for the Parliament, and continued 


in that intereft till the Reftoration, when Catherine the infanta of Portugal arrived 
here, 
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‘here, and was met by King Charles Il. to confummate their marriage. That king 
added very much to the ftrength, extent, and magnificence of its fortifications by land, 
and to its naval preparations. He'made it one-of the principal chambers in the king. 
dom for laying up the royal navy, furnifhed it with wet and dry docks, {tore houfes, 
rope-yards, and all materials for building, repairing, rigging, arming, victualling, and 
completely fitting to fea hips of all rates, from the leaft to the greateft. King James 
If. added greatly to the fortifications, and made the Duke of Berwick its governor. It 
has alfo dwelling-houfes, with ample accommodations for a commiffioner of the navy, 
and all the fubordinate officers, and matfter-workmen, neceflary for the conftant day 
and night-fervice of the navy in this_port; and it is furprifing to fee the exact order in 
which the furniture is laid up in the yards and ftore-houfes, fo that the workmen can 
find any implement in the dark. After the Revolution, this port flourithed mightily ; 
being the conftant rendezvous of the grand fleets and fquadrons; for convoy of 
merchant {hips homeward and outward bound. By thefe means it is fo increafed and, 
inriched, that the houfes of the inhabitants are near double to what they were before, 
and the fortifications as regular as thofe of any port in Europe. Here is a good coun. 
terfcarp, and double mote, with ravelins in the ditch, and double palifadoes, and ad- 
vanced works to cover the place from any approach where it may be pratticable. The 
town is alfo the ftrongeft on the land fide, by the fortifications raifed of late years * 
about the docks and yards. Within thefe few years the government has bought more 

round for additional works; and, no doubt, it may be made impregnable, fince a 
Raila water may be brought quite round it. °Tis‘amazing to fee the immenfe quan- 
tities here of all forts‘of military and naval ftores. The rope-houfe is near a quarter of a 
milelong. Some of the great cables made here require 100 men to work at them, and 
their labour is fo hard, that they can work but four hours ina day. The leaft number 
of.men continually employed in the yard is faid to be a thoufand, and that but barely 
fufficient. ‘The docks and yards, in fhort, refemble a diftinét town, and are a kind of 
marine corporation within themfelves, there being particular rows of dwellings, built at 
the public charge, within the new works, for all the principal officers. The fituation of 
the place is low, and fo full of water and ditches, that it is reckoned aguifh. ‘The 
itreets are not over-clean, nor the fmells very favoury ; but the continual refort of fea- 
men and foldiers to it renders it always full of people, and makes thofe people feem 
always in ahurry. The inns and taverns are perpetually crowded, but their bills are 
not the moft moderate. The place is in want of frefh water ; and though the adjacent 
country abounds with all forts of provifions, yet the great confumption here makes 
them dear ; as are alfo, lodgings and fuel. Here is.a garrifon, but the number uncer- 
tain$Paccording to the occafion. Here are all the proper officers to take care of 
the revenue; and the garrifon, docks, &c. are furnifhed with them in their feveral 
diftinGtions. Here is a very fine new key for laying up the cannon; and the arfenal 
at Venice is not fo regular, nor better difpofed. A thoufand fail of fhips may ride fafe . 
in this harbour. ‘The mouth, not fo broad as the Thames at Weftmintter, is fecured 
on Gofport fide by four forts, and a platform of above twenty great guns, level with 
the water; and on the other fide by South-Sea caftle, built by Henry VIII. Gofport is 
a large town, of great trade, where the failors wives live for the moft part, and where 
travellers generally chufe to lodge; every thing being cheaper and more convenient 
there, than in Pertfmouth; and boats are continually pafling from the one to’ the 
other, it being juft as Southwark is to London, excepting that there is no bridge; but 
it is all called Portimouth, though they are different parifhes. 
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Such has been the late increafe of bufinefs at Portfmouth, and fo great the confluence | 
of people, that as the town does not admit of any inlargement for buildings, a fort, of 
faburb to it has been built on the heathy ground adjoining, which is like to-outftrip 
the town itfelf, for number of the inhabitants, and beauty of the houfes ; and the rather, 
as it is independent on the,laws of the garrifon, and. unincumbered with the duties and 
fervices of the corporation. The failors are entertained here, in time of war, by the 
ladies of pleafure, as they are at Amiterdam, and all other places where there isa great 
refort of fhipping. ; 

Newbury or Newbery, q. d. the New Borough, is fo called in regard to its rife on 
the decay of the Spine of the Romans, which is dwindled into a village, with a few 
few good inns in it, called Spinham. Land, though ftill reckoned a part of Newbury. 
‘This town is famous for the two great engagements there between King Charles IL. and 
the Parliament-army ; the firft on the 20th of September 1643, and’ the fecond on the 
ayth of OGober 1644 ; both almoft on the fame fpot of ground, and the King prefent 
at both. Notwithftanding its name, it is a place at leaft as old as the conqueft; and 
the manufadture of cloth throve here once to fueh a degree, that in the reign of. Henry 
VIII. here flourifhed John Winchcomb,.commonly called Jack of Newbury, one of the’ 
greateft clothiers that ever was in England: for he kept 100 looms in his houfe ;: and 
in the expedition. to Flodden-field again{t the Scots, marched with-one hundred of his 
own men, altarmed and. clothed at his own expence ; and he built all the weft part of 
the church. Alfo Mr. Kenric, the fon of a clothier of this town,, and afterwards a 
merchant in London, left 4o00/..to this town, as well as 7500/..to Reading,. to. en-. 
courage the clothing trade. It has loft moft of this manufacture fince it removed to the 
weft, but makes a great quantity of fhalloons and druggets, which, with its other trades, 
renders it ftilk a fourifhing town. It ftands moft pleafantly, in a fruitful plain, the- 
river Kennet running through it. It was made a corporation by Queen Elizabeth, and 
is governed by a mayor, high-{teward, recorder, aldermen, and capital. burgefles. The 
ftreets.are {pacious, particularly the market-place, in which ftands the. Guildhall. ’Tis. 
noted alfo for its excéllent trout, eels, and cray-fifh, and-has all-manner of provifions in 

lenty. 

r Birmingham Bremingham, or Bermincham, is a large populous town in Warwick- 
fhire; the upper part of it ftands dry on the fide of a hill, but the lower is.watry. 
Swarms of the meaner fort of people are employed here in the iron-works, in- which 
they are fuch ingenious artificers, that. their performances in: the fmall wares of iron 
and fteel are much admired both at. home and abroad. The noife of files, hammers,. 
and anvils, is the continual mufic of this place. ’is much improved of:late years. by 
many new buildings, both public and priyate. 

Norwich city, about one hundred and eight miles from London, in-the county of 
Norfolk, ftands near the confux of the river Venfder or Winfder, and.the river Yare, 
which is navigable from hence to Yarmouth, thirty miles by water.. It was fpoiled and: 
burnt by Sueno King of Denmark, but foon grew. populous again, and wealthy; and, 
in Edward the Confeffor’s.days, had thirteen hundred and twenty burgeffes, and. paid 
twenty pounds to the King, befides fix. fextaries of honey, a bear, and fix dogs.to bait 
him. At the drawing up of the furvey after the conqueft, it paid feventy. pounds. in. 
weight to the King, five pounds fine tothe Queen, and furnifhed her. with an ambling 
palirey. “Although it fuffered very much by the infurrection of Ralph, Larl of the _ 
Eaft Angles, againft William the Conqueror, in whofe time it was befieged and re. 
duced by famine, ‘yet that damage was abundantly repaired, when the epifcopal fee. 
was removed hither from Thetford, which was in 1096, the year that the. cathedral 
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was founded. ‘In the reign of King Stephen, it was ina manner rebuilt, and made a 
corporation. Henry IV. granted them a mayor, and two fheriffs inftead of bailiffs, 
by whom they had till then been governed, according the charter of King Stephen; 
and in the center of the city, near the market crofs, they built a moft beautiful town- 
houfe. In the year 1348, near 58,000 perfons were carried off here by a peltilence ; 
and in 1507, the city was almoft entirely confumed by fire. 

It ftands on the fide of a hill from north to fouth, near two miles in length, and one 
‘mile in breadth. The inhabitants are wealthy ; the city populous, though not full of 
houfes, there being void enough within the walls for another colony; and though it is, 
upon the whole, an irregular town, yet the buildings, both public and private, are very 
neat and beautiful. It has been pretended, but never proved,. that it had once fixty- 
feven parifhes in it; though were it true, it can only be inferred, that the parifhes 
were fimaller, and not the city bigger than now; for it does not appear from any 
hiftory, or traces of antiquity, that the wafte ground within its walls was ever filled up, 
either with inhabitants or habitations. It muft be owned, however, to be a city of. 
great trade itfelf, and adds not a little to that of Yarmouth, by the vaft cargoes of coal, 
wine, fith, oil, and all other heavy goods, which it receives from thence by the river 
Yare. Its manufactures are, generally fpeaking, fent to London, though they export 
confiderable quantities alfo from Yarmouth to Holland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
and other parts of the Baltic and northern feas, which is alfo no inconfiderable addition 
to the trade of Yarmouth. . 

It had a flint-{tone-wall, three miles in circumference, now very much decayed, which 
was finifhed in 1309, and was then beautified with forty towers. It has twelve gates, 
and fix bridges over the Yare, and was thirty years ago reckoned to contain 8000 
houfes, and at leaft 0,000 inhabitants, out of whom is formed a regiment of foldiers 
for defence of the city, befides an artillery company. It has thirty-two neat and beauti- 
ful churches, befides the cathedral chapels, and meeting-houfes of all denominations, 
The roof of the cathedral, which is a large venerable ancient ftructure, is of excellent 
workmanthip, adorned with the Hiftory of the Bible, in divers little images, carved as it 
were to the life. It has a fpacious choir, and a ftrong fteeple, higher than that of 
Grantham, but lower than that of Salifbury : it is above 105 yards from the top of the 
pinnacle to the pavement of the choir under it. The weather-cock, which ftands upon 
the top-ftone, is three-quarters of a yard high, and above a yard long. ‘he bifhop’s 
palace, with the prebend’s houfes round the clofe of the cathedral, makes a very good 
appearance. St. Peter’s of Mancroft, near the market-place, is a ftately fair edifice, 
with an admirable ring of eight bells, reckoned one of the chief parifh-churches in 
England. There are two churches for the Dutch and French Flemirgs, of whom 
there are great numbers here, who have fingular privileges granted them, which are 

‘ tenderly preferved. Some of the churches are covered with thatch, and: all of them 
crufted with flint-{tone curioufly cut, as the churches in Italy are with marble ; but it 
is thought ftrange from whence thofe ftones fhould come, becaufe Norwich ftands in a 
clay country, and no flint or chalk within twenty miles of it. 

The other remarkable buildings are, 1. The Duke of Norfolk’s palace, which was 
once reckoned the largeft houfe in England, out of London. 2. The caftle, fuppofed- 
to have been built in the time ofthe Saxons. It ftands on a hill, almoft in the heart of 
the city, furrounded by a deep ditch, over which there isa ftrong bridge, with an arch 
of an extraordinary bignefs. It is the common jail for Norfolk, and by it ftands the 
thire-houfe, a handfome building, where the aflizes are always held for the fummer cir- 
cuit. 3. The town-hall, in the market-place. 4. ‘Che guild-hall, formerly the monaf- 
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tery church of Black-friars. 5. The houfe of correction, or bridewell, a beautiful 
ftructure, built of fquare flint-fione, fo nicely joined, that no mortar can be feen. 6. & 
lofty market-crofs of free-ftone, built after the manner of a piazza, as beautiful and 
commodious as any almoft in the kingdom. 7. The King’s fchool, founded by King 
Edward VI. for the inftruétion of boys in grammar learning, to be nominated by the 
mayor for the time being, with the confent of the majority of the aldermen. ‘The other 
buildings are, in general, very handfome and lofty, efpecially about the market-place ; 
and as‘there were formerly a good number of thatched houfes in the bye-lanes and 
ftreets, an order was made, that all that were thereafter new built or covered, fhould be 
tiled. Some authors call this city an orchard in a city, or a city in an orchard, by rea- 
fon of the pleafant intermixture of its houfes and trees. It has four hofpitals, ‘one of 
them, viz. St. Helen’s, or Domus Dei, as it is called, was formerly founded for the 
the entertainment of ftrangers; but King Henry VIII. converted it into an hofpital for 
the poor of the city ; and it now confifts of a mafter, chaplain, and eighty poor men and 
women, who are all clothed in grey, and muft be fixty years of age. Doughty’s hof- 
pital confifts of fixteen poor men, and eight women, all clothed in purple. The boys 
and girls hofpitals, founded by two feveral mayors of the city, contain thirty of each ; 
and the boys, at a proper age, are put out apprentices. Here are twelve charity- 
fchools, where 210 boys, and 144 girls are taught, clothed, and fupplied with books. 

King Henry IV. made this city a county of itfelf: it is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der, fteward, two fheriffs, 24 aldermen, and fixty common-council ; with a town-clerk, 
fword-bearer, and other inferior officers. The mayor is chofe always on May.day by 
the freemen, who return two out of the aldermen to their court, to chufe one of them, 
who is {worn into his office with great pomp and folemnity, on Tuefday before Mid- 
fummer eve. The fheriffs are alfo annually elected, one by the court of aldermen, 
another by the freemen, on the laft Tuefday in Auguft, and fworn on Michaelmas-day ; 
and the aldermen are chofe by the freemen of the ward only. The common-council 
are chofe.in Midlent. The mayor is a juftice of the peace, and of the quorum, during 
his year (as are alfo the recorder and fteward) within the city and its liberties; and 
after his mayoralty, he is ajuftice of peace during life. 

The worfted manufacture, for which this city has long been famous, was firft 
brought hither by the Flemings, in the reign of Edward III. and afterwards improved 
to great perfection by the Dutch, who fled from the Duke d’Alva’s bloody perfecution, 
and, being fettled here by Queen Elizabeth, taught the inhabitants to make great 
variety of worfted ftuffs, as fayes, baize, ferges, fhalloons, &c. in which they carry on 
a vat trade, both at home and abroad, and are lately come to weave druggets, crapes, 
and other curious ftuffs; of all which, it is faid, this city vends to the value of no lefs 
than 100,coo/. a year. All hands are daily employed, and even children earn their 
bread in this manufacture. Eight wardens of the worfted weavers, four out of the 
city, and four out of the neighbouring country, are annually chofe, and fworn to take 
-carg that there be no frauds in the fpinning, weaving, er dymg the faid fluffs, Here is 
another company of woollen manufacturers, called the Ruffia Company, who have a 
feat in the town hall, with this infcription, Mdelites artes alit. The feat of the other 
company undcr the warden, has this infcription, Worfted reformed. The weavers here 
employ atl the country round in fpinning yarn for them, and alfo ufe many thoufand. 
packs of yarn, which they receive from other countries, even as far as Yorkthire and 
‘Weftmoreland. A calculation was lately made, from the number of looms then at 
work in this city only, that there were not lefs than one hundred and-twenty thoufand 
people employed in their nranufaCture of woollen, filk, &c. in and about the town; 
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including thofe employed in{pinning the yarn ufed for fuch goods as are all made in 
this city. There is a flocking manufacture alfo here, which has been computed at 
60,000/. a year. 

Great Yarmouth,.in the fame county and about 123 miles from London, feems to 
have rifen out of the ruins of the old Gariannonum. It is a large, well built, popu- 
jous.town ; much increafed of late years in buildings, fhipping, and in people ; and is 
infinitely fuperior to Norwich in fituation, trafic, and wealth. The principal rendez- 
vous of the colliers between Newcaltle and London, which ufed to be the honour of 
Ipfwich, feems now to be here; the roads, as they are called, oppofite to the town, on 

he eaft fide of. it, being efteemed a fate harbour, or riding for fhips; and therefore 
much frequented by all the veflels which pafs and repafs from the north parts of the 
world to London, or farther fouth; though there are dangerous banks of fands in the 
neighbourhood, drove thither by the high winds, on which, in violent ftorms, fhips 
have been often caft away ; and the inhabitants are at two or three thoufand pounds a- 
year charge to keep the harbour clear of the fands and mud. Its being the centre of 
the coal trade, and its great commerce to France, Holland, and the north and. eait feas, 
and above.all its herring-fithery, make Yarmouth the greateft town of trade on all the eait 
coaft of England, except Hull; for befides all its other commerce, it has the fole trade of 
red herrings, i.e. the whole herring fifhery of the eaft coalt of England; where, inclu- 
ding the little town of Leoftoff, fitty thoufand barrels, which fome magnify to forty 
thoufand lafts, containing no lefs than forty millions of red herrings, are generally 
taken and cured ina year. ‘Thefe are, for the moft part, exported by the merchants of 
Yarmouth, the reft by thofe of London, to Italy, Spain, and Portugal; which, with 
the camblets, crapes, and other ftufls they export to thefe and other places, efpecially 
Holland, to which they fend a vaft quantity of woollen goods every year, occafions very 
large bulinefs, and employs abundance of men and fhips. 

‘The fithing fair here, or feafon for catching herrings, is at Michaelmas; during 
which, all the fishing veff<ls, that come for the purpofe of fithing for the merchants, 
from any part of England, as great numbers do from the coafts of Kent and Suffex, 
Scarborough, Whitby, &c. are allowed to catch, bring in, and fell their fifh free of all 
toll or tax, as the burghers or freemen of Yarmouth are. 

"fhe town is bound by its charter, granted by Henry IIE. to fend the theriif of Nor- 
wich every year a hundred herrings baked in twenty-four patties, which are to be deli- 
vered to the lord of the manor of Eaft Carlton, in this county, who is to give a receipt 
for them, and convey them to the King, wherever he is. . 

The only. inconvenience with which this town is reproached, is the fmell, which is 
indeed: offenfive to ftrangers, during the fifhing fair; and while the fith are landing, and 
under the operation of curing, that is, of fmoaking, or, as they here call it, hanging 
the herrings. - Juft fo London may be faid to flink of fmoak, Wapping of tar, Seville 
of oil, &e. but fueri Zulcis odor. : : 

‘The town which has two parifh-churches, and a beautiful handfome port, makes a 
very good appearance from the fea, and is as fine within as it feems to. be without. 
It is the neateft, the compaételt, and. moft regular built town in England, the ftreets 
being ftrait, and parallel wish one another from north to fouth; and as it flands in a 
peninfula, between the harbour and the fea, the crofs lands, which they call rows, 
cutting through the buildings from eaft and welt, give a view crofs all the ftreets, from 
the key to the fea. It it walled and fortified, but not very flrongly. Its chief ftrength 
by land is the river or haven, whicn lies on the welt fide, with a draw-bridge over its 
the port or entrance fecures the fouth, and the fea the eaft ; but the north end, which 
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joins it to the main-land of Norfolk, is open, and only covered with a fingle wall, and 
fome old demolifhed works. But the beauty of Yarmouth is its market-place, the 
fineft and belt furnithed of any town in England, of its bignefs: and its key or wharf, 
which reaches from the draw-bridge almofl to the fouth gate, is the faireft, largeft, and 
longeft in all Britain, or perhaps in Europe, that of Seville in Spain only excepted. 
Here the fhips lie fo clofe to one another, with their bow/prits over the fhore, that one 
may ftep from it into any of the fhips directly, and walk from one to-another, as over a 
bridge, tor fometimes a quarter of a mile together, or more. On this key are a cuftom- 
houfe and town-houfe, both fine buildings, as are many of the houfes on it inhabited 
by the merchants; for the key is fo fpacious, that in fome places it is near a hundred 
yards from the houfes to the wharf. 

“ ¥rom the river Yare, which gives name to this town, and is navigable to Norwich, 
there is a navigation into two ftreams, that are alfo navigable: one viz. the Waveney, 
to Beccles on the fouth, by which it has a trade with the north part of Suffolk, and the 
fouth parts of Norfolk. ‘The fecond is called the Thyrne, and gives it a trade to the 
north part of the county towards North Walfham. Upwards of 1100 thips belonged to 
this port, near fifty years ago, befides what the merchants might be concerned in belong. 
ing to others. 

Here is almoft as great a fifhing for mackrel in the fpring, as there is for herrings in 
September. Befides, they have a fifhing-trade to the north feas, for white fith, called the 
north-fea code, and a confiderable trade to Norway and the Baltic for deals, oak, pitch, tar; 
hemp, flax, canvafs, fail-cloth, and all manner of naval ftores, which they confume, for 
the moft part, in their own port, where they build a great number of thips every year. 

They have a comical way of carryitig people all over the town, and from the {ea-fide, 
for fixpence. . They call it their coach, but it is only a wheelbarrow, drawn by. one 
horfe, without any covering. As the merchahts, and even the generality of traders in 
Yarmouth have an univerfal reputation for their fair-dealing, fo their feamen’ are 
efteemed the ableft and moft expert in England; but the coait is noted for being one 
of the moft dangerous and fatal to the colliers and coafters, of any all round the ifland. 
Mott of the theds, out-houfes, pales, partitions, and the like, for twenty miles upon the 
fhore, from Winterton-nefs to Cromer, and farther, are made of the wrecks of fhips, 
and the ruins of the merchants and failors fortunes ; and in fome places are great piles 
of wrecks laid up for the purpofes of building. ‘There are no lefs than eight light- 
houfes kept flaming every night, within the length of about fix miles, two of which aré 
fouth, at or near Goulfton, between Yarmouth and Leoitoff; two more at Caftor, x 
little town to the north of Yarmouth; two more at Winterton-town: one more at 
Winterton-nels, the moft eafterly point of land in Norfolk, which is called the Lower. 
light ; and the laft is ftill farther north, where the hore, falling off to. the north-welty 
warns the failor, as he comes from the north, to keep off, that he may be fure to wea- 
ther the Nefs of Winterton, and go clear of the:land into the roads ;-for from that 
point -the fhore falls off for near fixty mills to the. weft, as far as Lynn and Bolton. 
There aye alfo abundance of fea marks, beacons, and other warning pieces along the 
fhore all the way from this place to Cromer; forthe danger is this: if the hips coming 
from the north are taken with a hard gale of wind at fouth-eaft, or any point between 
gorth-ealt and fouth-eaft, fo that they cannot weather Winterton-nels, they are thereby 
kept within the great deep bay of Cromer, calicd by the feamen the Devil’s Throat, 
which is formed between the two points of Winterton, and the Spurn-head in York- 
fhire; and if the wind blows hard, they are often in danger of running on fhore upon 
the rocks about Cromer, “on ‘the north coaft of Norfolk, or flranding upon the flat 
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fhore between Cromer and Wells. All they have to truft to then, is good ground- 
tackle to ride it out: and if they cannot, by reafon of the violenee of the fea, then to 
ron into the bottom of the great bay, to Lynn or Bofton, which is a pufh very difficulr, 
and ever defperate, fo that fometimes in this diftrefs, as] am told, whole fleets have 
been loft here all together; particularly in 1696, near two hundred fail of colliers and 
coafters, being too far embayed to weather Winterton-nels, and runnmg away for 
Lynn Deeps, miffed their way in the dark, fo that they were all drove afhore, and 
dafhed to pieces, with the lofs of about a thoufand people. Ships bound northward 
are in the fame danger ; for if, after paffing by Winterton-nefs, they are taken fhort 
with a north-eaft wind, and cannot put back into the roads, as very often happens, they 
_are drove upon the fame coaft, and embayed in like manner. 

At the entrance of the harbour, on a little flip of land, there is a little platform with 
guns, which is all its fecurity, the great guns (formerly planted round the town-walls) 
being removed by King Charles II. 7 

Derby, the county-town, about a hundred and twenty-two miles from London, has 
its name from being a park, or fhelter for deer, which is partly confirmed by the arms 
of the town, viz. a buck coucharit in a park. It ftands on the weft fide of the river 
Derwent, and the fouth fide of it is watered by a little rivulet, called Mertin-brook, 
which has nine bridges over it before it falls into the Derwent. It has a fair ftone- 
bridge of five arches over the latter, on which there formerly ftood a chapel dedicated 
to St. Mary, now converted into a dwelling-houfe. | — 

The town is neat, large, well built, and populous, and is’ divided into five parifhes, 
which have each their church ;.but that of All-Saints, or All-Hallows, is the moft 
remarkable for its light and architecture, having a beautiful Gothic tower, which, by 
an infcription in the church, appears to have been ereéted about the reign of Queen 
Mary, and one half of the expence paid by the batchelors and maidens of the town. 

The trade of this town is not very confiderable; for though it is a ftaple for wool, 

et it depends chiefly upon a retail trade in buying corn and felling it again to the 
fighland countries, and in making malt, and brewing ale, of both which great quantities 
are fent to. London. : 

This town has a curiofity to boaft of, which is the only one of its kind in the three 
kingdotns, viz. a machine * erected by Sir Thomas Lombe, an alderman of London, 
for the manufacture of filk, which was brought out of Italy at the hazard of his life. 
It is a mill in an ifland of the Derwent, facing the town, which works the three capital 
engines made ufe of by the Italians, for making ‘organzine, or thrown filk, which, 
before the fame. was ereéted, was purchafed by the Englith merchants from Italy, with 
ready money. By this wonderful piece of machinery, one hand-mill twifts as much 
Gilk as could be done before by fifty, and ina better manner. ‘The engine contains 
26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements; which works 73,726 yards of filk-thread 
every time the water-wheel goes round, which is three times in a minute, and 
318,504,960 yards in one day and night. One water-wheel gives motion to all the 
reft of the wheels and movements, of which any one may be ftopt feparately. One 
fire-engine likewife conveys warm air to every Individual part of the machine; and the 


* This machine was thought of fuch importance by the legiffature, that in 1732, on the expiration of 
the patent, which the introdu@tor of it had obtained for fourteen years, the Parliament granted Sir Thomas. 
44,000/. as a further recompence for the very great hazard and expence he bad incurred in introducing 
and eredting the engine, on condition of his allowing a perfe& model to be taken of it, inorder to fecure 
and perpetuate the art of making the fame for the future. The model of it is kept in the record-office in 
the tower of London. : 
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whole is governed by one regulator. The houfe which contains this engine is five or 
fix ftories high, and half a quarter of a mile in length. 

_ Halifax, in the county of York, about 174 miles from London, ftands on the left 
fide of the Calder, extending from weft to eaft upon the gentle defcent of a hill. It is 
a parith, the moft populous, if not the molt extenfive in England, being twelve miles in 
diameter, and above thirty in circumference; and having twelve chapels in it under the 
mother-church of Halifax, (a vicaridge) two whereof are parochial, befides fixteen 
mecting-houfes, all which, except the quakers, are called chapels, and moft of them 
have bells and burying-grounds. They fent out 12,000 men, fo long ago as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, to join her forces againft the rebels, under the Earl of Weftmore- 
land; and in Camden’s time, they ufed to fay, that they could reckon more men in | 
their parifth, than any kind of animal whatever: ‘* Whereas” fays Camden “ in the 
* moft populous and fruitful places of England elfewhere, one fhall find thoufands of 
“ fheep, but fo few men in proportion, that one would think they had given place to 
¢¢ fheep and oxen, or were devoured by them.” He then accounts for. the prodigious 
increafe of the inhabitants, by admiring the induftry of a people, “ who, notwithitand- 
*¢ ing an unprofitable barren foil, not fit to live in, have fo flourifhed,” fays he, 
« by the cloth trade (which they had not followed above feventy years) that they are 
“ yery rich, and have gained a reputation for it above their neighbours.”’ : 

If fuch:was the chara&ter and condition of the place then, what mutt it be fince the 
great demand of kerfeys for cloathing the troops.abroad? Some will have it, that it is 
thereby increafed one-fourth within thefe fixty years, efpecially as they have lately 
entered into the manufacture of fhalloons, of which few, if any, were ever niade. in 
thefe parts before; fo that it has been calculated that 100,000 pieces are made ina 
year in this parith alone, at the fame time, that almoft as many kerfeys are made here 
as ever. And it has been affirmed, that one dealer here has traded by commiffion for 
60,000/. a- year to Holland and Hamburgh, in the fingle article of kerfeys. . ‘ 

"Tis remarked, that this and the neighbouring towns are all fo employed in the 
woollen manufacture, that they {carce fow more corn than will keep their poultry; and 
that they feed very few oxen or fheep; fo that what corn they have, comes chiefly out 
of the Eaft-Riding, Lincolnthire and Nottinghamfhire, their black cattle from thence 
and from Lancafhire, their fheep and mutton from the adjacent counties, their butter 
from the Eaft and North Ridings, and their cheefe from Chefhire and Warwickthire. 
Their markets are thronged by fuch prodigious numbers of people to fell their manu- 
fa€tures, and buy provilions, that none are more crouded in the north of England, 
except thofe of Leeds and Wakefield. , : 

Leeds, in the fame county, is about 186 miles from London. The name is derived 
by fome from the Britith word //wydd, i.e. a pleafant fituation, from the Saxon word 
leod, i. e. people. It ftands on the north fide of the river Aire, over which it has a 
magnificent ftone-bridge to the fuburbs, which are very large. It has been a long time 
famous for the woollen manufacture, and is one of the largeft and moft flourithing 
towns in the county. 

It is furprifing to a ftranger, when he firlt comes to this town, to fee a long ftreet 
full of fhops, or ftandings piled up with pieces of cloth for fale on a market-day. The 
merchants of.this place, York and Hull, thip them off at the latter, for Holland, Ham- 
burgh, and the north, from whence they are difperfed through. the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Poland, &c. i 

Its cloth market was’ formerly on the bridge; but on the great increafe of that 
trade, it has been fold in that called the High-flreet, or Bridgegate-ftreet, where, every 
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market-day in the morning, numbers of treffels are ranged and covered with boards; 
and upon the ringing of the market-bell at fix ia the fummer, and feven in the winter, 
the clothiers in the inns bring out their cloth. When the bell ceafes, the chapmen 
come into the market, where they match their patterns, and treat for the cloth in a few 
words, and with a whifper, becaule the clothiers ftand fo near each other; and perhaps 
20,000/. worth of cloth is fold in an hour’s time. The bell rings again at half.an hour 
after eight, upon which the fcene is changed, the clothiers and their chapmen, with 
their: treffels, difappeir, and make room for the linen-drapers, hardware-men, fhoe- 
makers, fruiterers, &c. At the fame time the thambles are well ftored with all forts of 
fith and flefh; and of apples 500 loads have been counted here ona day. ‘There is a 
magnificent hall in the towu, where they alfo fell great quantities of white cloth. It 
‘has a cupola and bell at top like Blackwetl-hall in London, to give notice when the fale 
begins. There isa noble moot or guild hall, adorned with a fine ftatue of Queen 
Anne in white marble, erected by alderman Milner. Both thefe halls were erected 
about 1714. The river Aire being navigable here by boats, opens a communication 
from this town with Wakefield, York, and Hull, to which places it exports other goods, 
-befides the woollen manufacture, and furnifhes the city of York with coals, 

Sunderland, in the county-palatine of Durham, and about 264 miles from London, 
ftands on the fouth bank of the river Ware, and is a populous well built borough and 
fea-port, with a very fine church: the fea furrounds it almoft- at high water, making 
ita peninfula. It is much talked of for the coal trade; but the Sunderland coal burns 
fo flowly, that it is faid to make three fires; it has much pyrites with it, and burns to 
a heavy redifh cinder, which is iron by the magnet: yet were this harbour fo deep as 
to admit fhips of the fame burden as the river Tine does, it would bea great lofs to 
‘Newcaftle. However, the place is inriched by the coal trade ; for great quantities of it 
are found upon the banks of the river Ware (which here falls into the fea} and of the 
bift fort of coals too, as thofe in particular called Lumley coal, dug up in the Earl of 
Scarborough’s park near Chefter-in-the-Street, and feveral- others: but the port of 
Sunderland is barred up, and the fhips are obliged to take in their loading of coals in 
the open road, fo that it is fometimes very dangerous to the kcelmen or lightermen 
that bring down the coal, who feldom dare to venture off to the fhips, and are often loft 
inthe attempt. The fhips therefore, which load here, are generally fmaller than thofe 
at Newcaitle; but then they have one advantage of the Newcaftle men, viz. that in 
cafe of a contrary wind, particularly at north-ealt, which, though fair when they are at 
fea, yet fuffers not the fhips at Newcaftle to get out of the Tine; the fhips at Sunder- 
land riding in the open fea, are ready to fail as foon as they can get in their loading ; fo 
that it has been known they have-gone away, delivered their coals at London, and 
bearing up againft the wind in their return, have got back to Sunderland before the 
fhips at Shields, which were loaden at their coming away, had been able to get over 
the bar. A great many fhips belong to this port, and abundance of able feamen, who 
are efteemed among the collters as‘fome of the beit in the country. 

South Shields, or Sheales, in the fame county, is fo called to diftinguifh it from 
North Shields in Northumberland, and becaufe it lies.on the fouth fide of the mouth of 
the river Tine, as the other does on the north fide. ‘This is of great note for its falt 
works, here being above, 200 pans for boiling fea-water into falt, of which fuch a vaft 
quantity is made here, as not only furnifhes the city of London, but all the towns on or 
near the coafl between this place and that city, and upon the navigable rivers that come 
into the fea on that fide ; alfo all the counties which are furnifhed by the navigation 
of the Thames, and the meadows to the welt-and fouth ef London. "Tis faid, that in- 
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thefe works they confume near 100,000 chaldron of coals every year, as may be partly 
conjectured from the yaft mountains of afhes which are raifed near the works, there 
being no other way to difpofe of them. This place is therefore chiefly inhabited by the 
people employed in thofe works, though there are alfo. feveral fubftantial captains or . 
matters of thips, who live on this fide, all chiefly employed, not only in the falt-works, 
but the caal trade, this as well as North Shields being the ufual ftation for moft of the 
Newcaftle coal fleet, till the coals are brought down from Newcaftle in barges and 
lighters. 
 Leverigel, Litherpool, or Lirpool, in Lancafhire, is about 183 miles from London. 
Tis not a very ancient town, but is very neat and populous, and the moft flourithing 
{ea-port town in thefe parts, pretending to rival, if not to excel the city of Briftol, the 
fecond port in England ; its cuftoms being increafed eight or ten fold within thirty 
years paft: and though the place is faid to be above three times as large as it was in the 
beginning of the late King James’s reign, yet abundance of new houfes are building 
everyday. The inhabitants are univerfally merchants ; and notwith{tanding their out 
of the way fituation, drive an incredible trade, with great fuccefs, and very large ftocks, 
to all the northern parts of the world, as to Hamburgh, Norway, and the Baltic; to the 
Britith colonies in America; to Guinea and Ireland ; and alfo to France, Spain, Por~ 
tugal, and Italy: fo that there is no trade but that of Turkey, Greenland, and the Ealt 
Indies, in which they are not concerned. As it imports almoft all kind of foreign goods, 
it has confequently a large inland trade, and fhares that to Ireland and Wales with 
Briftol, as follows: As Briftol trades chiefly to the fouth and weft parts of Ireland, 
from Dublin in the eaft, to Gallway in the weft, this town has all the trade of the eaft 
and north fhores from Dublin. to Londonderry ; as Briftol has the trade of South 
‘Wales, this has great part of that of North Wales; as Briftol has the fouth-weft counties 
of England, and fome north ofit as high as Bridgenorth, ifnot to Shrewfbury.; Leverpool 
has all the north counties, befides what goods it fends to Chethire aad Staffordthire, by 
the new navigation of the rivers Merfee, the Weaver, and the Dane, even fo near to 
the Trent, that its goods are carried by land to Burton. ‘Lhe merchants of Leverpool 
are alfo concerned with thofe of Londonderry in the fifhery on the north coaft of Ire- 
land. “Tis moreover the moft convenient and moft frequented paffage to Ireland, for 
it flands at the mouth of the Merfee river, or Leverpool water, as the failors call it, 
who fee it open to them on the right, as foon as they have paffcd Chelter water by fea 
north ; and though this river is not near fo large as the Dee, no not including the 
‘Weaver, another river which falls into the fame mouth ; yet the opening, at leaft as 
high as Leverpool, is infinitely before it, for hither fhips of any burthen may come up 
with their full lading, and ride juft before the town, if not go into their new wet dock. 
The harbour is defended on the fouth fide by a caftle built by King Jobn, and on the 
weft by a tower on the river Merfee, which isa ftately {trong piece of building, but the 
town is quite open and unfortified. It has three handfome churches. They have built 
a fine new church, befides two which they had before, and feveral meeting houfes; and 
all the new buildings are very handfome in large fpacious clean ftreets, the houles built 
of brick, and as like London as poffitle, only not quite fo high; though if fome of 
them were in. Italy, they would pafs.for palaces. They have a fine town houfe ftand- 
ing upon twelve free-flone pillars and arches, and under it is their exchange. The 
wet-dock with its iron flood-gates, at the eaft end of the town, isthe only thing of its 
kind in Britain, London excepted, it being a moft noble work ; for though it has been 
attended with a very-great expence, it fully anfwers the end, by accommodating the 
town in all the eflential parts of marine bufinels, whether for laying up fhips, or 
BG fitting 
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fitting them out, it being capable of containing eighty or a hundred fail, which may lie 
very quiet here, being fheltered by the town from the weft and north winds, and by 
the hills from the eaft winds. The cuftom-houfe, a commodious elegant ftructure, joins 
toit. There isa navigation from hence farther up the Merfee, and that for thips of 
burden too, as high almoft as Warrington ; and alfo up the fouth channel, which they 
call the river Weaver ; but ’tis chiefly for two things, 1. For rock falt, which is dug 
out of the earth, both in this county and Chefhire, and fhipped off here in great quan. 
tities, not only for Devonfhire, Briftol, and other parts of Somerfelfhire, but round to 
London, Colchefter, and feveral other places in the fouth of England, where it is 
diffolved in fea-water, then boiled up again into a ftronger and finer falt, and is then as 
good as that {trong fort called falt upon falt, which the Dutch make of the St. Ube’s 
falt, and with which they cure their herrings. They alfo thip off great quantities ot 
Chefhire cheefe here. : 

Manchefter in the fame county, about 166 miles from London, ftands near the con- 
fluence of the Irk with the Irwell, not above three miles from the Merfee, and is fo 
much improved in this and the laft century above its neighbours, that though it is not 
a corporation, nor fends members to Parliament, yet, as an inland town, it has perhaps 
the beft trade of any in thefe northern parts, and furpaffes all the towns hereabouts in. 
buildings and Genbe of people, manufaétures, and its fpacious market-place and 
college. . 

The fuftian manufacture, called Manchefter cottons, for which it has been famou: 
for almoft one hundred and fifty years, has been very much improved of late by fome 
inventions of dying and printing ; which, with the great variety of other manufactures, 
known by the name of Manchefter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting, and linen cloth, 
inrich not only the town, but the whole parifh, and render the people induftrious.— 
Above a hundred years ago, there were reckoned near twenty thoufand communicants 
in this town and parifh, fince which time the inhabitants are much more numerovs-in 
propoition to the increafe of their trade. It may with propriety be ftiled the greateft 
mere village in England ; for it is not fo much as a town ftrickly fpeaking, the higheft 
magiftrate being a conftable or headborough; yet it is more populous than York, 
Norwich, or moft cities in England, and as big as two or thee of the leffer ones put 


- together: for the people here, including thofe in the fuburbs -on the other fide of the 


rivef, are reckoned at no Icfs than fifty thoufand ; which is ten times the number of 
people that Prefton has, and it is faid to return more money in one month than that 
does in fifteen. Here is not says a fpacious market-place, but a modern exchange. 
Here is an ancient, though a firm ftone-bridge over the Irwell, which is built exceeding 
high, becaufe as the river comes from the mountainous part of the country, it rifes 
fometimes four or five yards in one night, and falls next day as fuddenly. For the fpace 
of three miles above the town, it has no lefs.than fixty mills upon it. - The weavers 
have looms here that work twenty-four laces at a time, an invention for which they are 

obliged to the Dutch. : 
‘Wolverhampton in Staffordfhire, about 117 miles from London, was anciently called 
Hampton ; and fo large a parifh, that it was near thirty miles in comipafs, and contained 
feventeen great villages. A priory was formerly built here by King Edgar, as Sir 
William Dugdale fays, at the requeft of his dying filter Wulfruna; and for this reafon 
the placewas called Wulfrune’s Hampton, which is fince corrupted to Wolverhampton. 
It ftands upon high ground, and is a populous town, well built, and the ftreets well 
paved ; but all the water the town is fupplied with, except what falls from the fkies, 
comes from four weak fprings of different qualities, which go by the names of Pudding- 
well, 
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well, Horfe-well, Wafhing-well, and Meat-well ; all appropriated to their feveral ufes, 
From the laft they fetch all the water which they ufe for boiling or brewing, in lea- 
ther-budgets laid acrofs a horfe, with a funnel at the top, by .which they fill them ; 
and to the other three wells they carry their tripe, horfes, and linen. To this {carcity 
of water, and the high fituation of the place, is afcribed its healthy ftate, in fpite of the 
aljacent coal-mines ; and it is faid the plague was hardly ever known here, but the . 
fmall-pox often, which has been obferved to -be an indication of the wholefomenefs of 
the air. : : 
‘Lhe chief manufaéturers of this town are lockfmiths, who are reckoned the mot 
expert of that trade in England. ‘They are.fo curious in this art, that they can con- 
trive alock fo, that if a fervant be fent into the clofet with the mafter-key, or their 
_ own, it will fhew how many times that fervant has gone in at any diftance of time, and. 
how many times the lock has been fhot for a whole year, fome of them being made to 
difeover five hundred ora thoufand times. We are informed alfo, that a very fine 
lock was made in this town, fold for 20/. which had a fet of chimes in it that would go 
at any hour the owner fhould think fit. 
N. B.—As for the city of London, its trade, &c. being fo extenfive, I fhall make it 


the fubje&t of the enfuing chapter. ; 


Car. 1V.—Containing a Defeription & the City of London ; both in regard to its Extent, 
Buildings, Government, Trade, Sc. : 


LONDON, the capital of the kingdom of England, taken in its largeft extent, coms ~ 
prehends the cities of London and Weftminfter, with their refpective fuburbs, and the 
borough of Southwark, with the buildings contiguous thereto on the fouth fide of the 
river, both on the eaft and weft fides of the bridge. 

The length thereof, if we meafure it in a direét line from Hyde-park gate, on the 
welt fide of Grofvenor-fquare, to the furtheft buildings that are contiguous in Lime- 
houfe, that is, from weft to eaft, is very near five miles in a dire&t line ; but if we take 
in the turnings and windings of the ftreets, it cannot be lefs than fix miles. The breadth 
in many places from north to fouth is about two miles and a half, but in others not 
above a mile and a half; the circumference of the whole being about fixteen miles. 

The fituation next the river is hilly, and in fome places very fteep ; but the ftreets 
are for the moft part upon a level, and the principal of them no where to be paralleled 
for their length, breadth, beauty, and regularity of the buildings, any more than the 
{pacious and magnificent fquares with ‘which this city abounds. 

As to the dimenfions of the city, within the walls, I find that the late wall on the land 
fide from the Tower in the eaft, to the mouth of Fleet-ditch in the weft, was two miles 
wanting ten poles; and the line along the Thames, where there has been no walls for 
many hundred years. if ever, contains from the Tower in the eaft, to the mouth of-the 
fame ditch in the weft, a mile and forty poles; which added to the circuit of the wall, 
on the land fide, makes in the whole three miles thirty poles ; and as it is of an irre- 
gular figure, narrow at each end, and the broadeft part not half the length of it, the 
content of the ground within the walls upon the moft accurate furvey, does not cor- 
tain more than three hundred and eighty acres; which is not a. third part of the con- 
tents of our extenfive city of Lifbon: but then this muft be remembered, Lifbon con. 
tains a great quantity of arable and wafte ground within its walls, whereas London is 
one continued pile of buildings. The city gates are at this day eight, befides poiterns, 
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viz. 1. Aldgate ; 2, Bifhopfgate; 3. Moorgate; 4. Cripplegate ; 5. Alderfgate ; 6. New- 
gate; 7. Ludgate; and, 8. The Bridgegate. 

1, Aldgate, or Ealdgate, in the eaft, is of great antiquity, even as old as the days of 
King Edgar who mentions it in a charter to the knights of Knighton-Guild. Upon the 
top of it, to the eaftward, is placed a golden fphere ; and on the upper battlements, the 
figures of two foldiers ascentinels : beneath, in a large fquare, King James I, is repre- 
fented ftanding in gilt armour, at whofe feet are a lion and unicorn, both couchunt, 
the firit the fupporter of England, and the other for Scotland. On the welt fide of 
the gate is the figure of fortune, finely gilded and carved, with a profperous fail over 
her head,“ftanding on a globe, overlooking the city. Beneath it, is the King’s arms, 
with the ufual motto, Dieu et mon droit, and under it, Vivat rex. A little lower, on 
one fide, is the figure of a woman, being the emblem of peace, with a dove in one 
- hand, and a gilded wreath or garland in the other; and on the other fide is the figure 
of charity, with a child at her breaft, and another in her hand; and over the arch of 
the gate is this infcription, viz. Senatus populufque I ondinenfis fecit, 1609, and under 
it, Humphrey Weld, Mayor ; in whofe mayoralty it was finifhed. ; ‘ 

2. Bifhopfgate, which ftands north-weft of Aldgate, is fuppofed to have been built by 
fome bifhop about the year 1200. It was afterwards feveral times repaired by the 
merchants of the Hanfe Towns, on account of the confirmation of their privileges in 
this city. The'figures of the two bifhoys on the north fide are pretty much defaced, 
as are the city-arms engraven on the fouth fide of it. 

3. Alderfgate, the ancient north gate of the city, ftands to the weftward of Bithopf- 
gate. On the north, or out-fide of it, is the figure'of King James I. on horfeback, who 
entered the city at this gate when he came from Scotland, on his acceffion to the . 
throne of England. Over the head of this figure are the arms of England, Scotland 
and Ireland; and on one fide the image of the prophet Jeremy, with this text en- 
graved, ‘* Then fhall enter into the gates of this city, kings and princes fitting on the 
“ throne of David, riding on chariots and on horfes, they and their princes, the men 
« of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerufalem *.”” And on the other fide, the figure of 
the prophet Samuel, with the following paflage, “* And Samuel faid unto all Ifrael, 
« Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in all that you have faid unto me, and 
« have made a king over yout.” On the fouth, or infide of the gate, is the efligy of 
King James I. fitting on his throne in his yobes. 

4. Newgate, fo called from its being bypilt later than the other principal gates, is 
fituated on the north weft corner of the city, faid to be erected in the reign of Henry L 
or King Stephen, when the way through Ludgate was interrupted by enlarging the cathe. 
dral of St. Paul’s and the church-yard about it, This gate hath been the county-jail 
for Middlefex, at leaft five hundred years. The weit, or outfide of the gate is adorned 
with three ranges of pilafters and their entablements of the Tufcan order. Over the 
loweft, is a circular pediment, and above it the King’s arms. ‘The intercolumins are 
four niches, and as many figuresin them, well carved, and large as the life. The eaft, 
or infide of the gate, is adorned with a range of pilafters with entablements as the 
other, and in three niches are the figures of juftice, mercy, and truth, with this infcrip. 
tion, viz. “ ‘This part of Newgate was begun to be repaired in the mayoralty of Sir 
s James Campel, Knight, aamo 1630, and finithed in the mayoralty of Sir Robert 
« Ducie, Bart. anno 1631 ; and being damnified by the fire in 1666, it was repaired 
“« in the mayoralty of Six George Waterman, anno 1672.” 


© Jer, xvii, 25, + 3 Sam. xxii. 1, 
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3. Ludgate, the ancient weftern gate of the city, flands between Newgate and the 
Thames, built by King Lud, about threefcore years before the birth of our Savipur. 
It was repaired in the reign of King John, anno 1215, and afterwards in the year 1260, 
when it was adorned with the figures of King Lud, and his two fens, Androgeus and 
Theomantius; but at the reformation, in the reign of Edward VI. fome zealous 
people ftruck off all their heads, looking upon images of all kinds to be popifh ,and 
idolatrous. In the reign of Queen Mary, new heads were placed on the bodies of 
thefe kings, and fo remained till the 28th of Queen Elizabeth, anno 1586, when the 
gate, beiag very ruinous, was pulled down, and beautifully rebuilt: the eaft, or infide 
whereof, was adorned with four pilafters and entablature of the Dorick order, and in 
the intercolumns were placed the figures of King Lud and his two fons (who are fup- 
pofed to have fucceeded him) in their Britifh habits again; and above them the queen’s 
arms, viz. thofe of France and England quarterly, the fupporters a lion and a dragon. 
Jt was afterwards repaired and beautified, anno 1699, Sir Francis Child, lord-mayor. 
The welt, or outfide of the gate, is adorned with two pilaiters and entablature of the. 
Ionick order; alfo two columns and a pediment adorning a nich, wherein is placed a 
good ftatue of Queen Elizabeth in her robes and the regalia ; and over it the queen’s 


- arms between the city-fupporters, placed at fome diftance. ‘This gate was made a 


} 


prifon for debtors who were free of the city, anno'1 Richard II. 1378, Nicholas 
Brembar then mayor, and confirmed fuch by the mayor and common-council, anuo 
1382, John Northampton, mayor. 

The Tower of London is fituated at the fouth-eaft end of the city, on the river 
Thames, and confifts in reality of a great number of towers or forts, built at feveral 
times, which {till retain their feveral names; though at prefent moft of them, together 
with a little town and church, are inclofed within one wall and-ditch, and compole but - 
one intire fortrefs. ; 

It was the vulgar opinion, that the Tower was built by Julius Ceefar; but, as I have 
before fhewn, hiftory informs us, that Cafar made no ftay in England, that he erected 
no town or fortrefs, unlefs that with which he inclofed his fhips on the coaft of Kent, 
nor left a fingle garrifon or foldier in the ifland on his departure. 

This ‘Tower, as now enconipafled, ftands upon twelve acres of ground, and fome- 
thing more, being of an irregular form, but approaching near to that of an oblong, 
one of the longeft fides lying next the river, from whence it rifes gradually towards the 
north, by a pretty. deep afcent, to the armoury, which ftands upon the higheft ground 
in the Tower, overlooking the White Tower built by William the Conqueror, and the 
remains of the caftle below it on the Thames fide, faid to be built by William Rufus. © 

As to the ftrength of the place, the works being all antique, would not be able to 
hold out four and twenty hours againft an army prepared for a fiege: ‘Whe ditch indeed 
is ofa great depth, and upwards of an hundred feet broad, into which the water of the” 
Thames may-be introduced at pleafure ; but I queftion whether the walls on the infide 
would bear the firing of their own guns: Certain it is, two-or three battering-pieces 
would foon lay them even with the ground, though, after all, the ditch alone is fuffi- 
cient to defend it again{t a fudden aflault. There are feveral {mall towers upon the 
walls ;. thofe of the largeft dimenfions, and which appear the molt formidable, are the 
Divelin Tower, on the north-weft ; and the Martin Tower, on the north-eaft; and 
St. Thornas’s ‘Tower on the river, by Traytors’ Bridge; which I take to be part of the 
caltle faid to be built by William Rufus. ‘There is alfo a large tower on the outfide the 
ditch, called the Lions’ Tower, on the fouth-welt corner, near which is the principal 
gate and-bridge by which coaches and carriages enter the Tower ; and there are two 
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pofterns with bridges over the ditch to the wharf on the Thames fide, one whereof is 
called Traytor’s-Bridge, under which ftate prifoners ufed to enter the Tower. 

The principal: places and buildings within the Tower are, 1. The parochial church 
of St. Peter, (for the Tower isa parith of itfelf, in which are fifty houfes and upwards, 
inhabited by the governor, deputy-governor, warders, and other officers belonging to 
the fortress. ) : 

2. To the eaftward of the church ftands a noble pile of building, ufually called the 
armoury, begun by King James. II. and finithed by King William III. being three 
hundred and ninety feet in length, and fixty in breadth: The ftately door-cafe on the 
fouth-fide is adorned with four columns, entablature and triangular pediment, of the 
- Dorick order. Under the pediment are the king’s arms, with inrichments of trophy- 
work, veryornamental. It confifts of two lofty rooms, reaching the whole length of 
.the building: In the lower room is a compleat train of artillery, confifting of brafs 
cannon and mortars fit to attend an army of an hundred thoufand men; but none of 
the cannon I obferve there, were above four and twenty pounders ; the large battering. 
pieces, which carry balls of thirty-two and forty-eight pounds weight, I perceive, are 
in the king’s ftore-houfes at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, and Portfmouth. . In the 
armoury alfo we find a great many of the little cohorn-mortars, fo called from the Dutch 
engineer Cohorn, who invented them for firing a great number of hand-grenades from 
them at once; with other extraordinary pieces caft at home, or taken from the 
enemy. 

In the room over the artillery is the armoury of fmall arms, of equal dimenfions with 
that underneath, in which are placed, in admirable order, mufkets and other fmall 
arms for fourfcore thoufand men, molt of them of the neweft make, having the belt 
locks, barrels and ftocks, that can be contrived for fervice ; neither the locks or barrels 
indeed are wrought, but I look upon them to be the more durable and ferviceable, 
and much eafier cleaned. There are abundance of hands always employed in keeping 
them bright, and they are fo artfully laid up, that any one piece may be taken down 
without moving another. Befides thefe, which with pilafters of pikes furnifh all the 
middle of the room from top to bottom, leaving only a walk through the middle, and 
another on each fide; the north and fouth: walls of the armoury are each of them 
adorned with eight pilafters of pikes and piftols of the Corinthian order, whofe inter- 
columns are chequer-work of carbines and piftols; waves of the feain cutlafles, {words 
and bayonets ; half moons, femicircles, and a target of bayonets ; the form of a battery 
in fwords and piftols; funs, with circles of piltols; a pair of gates in halberts and 
putols; the Witch of Endor, as it is called, within three elipfes of piftols; the back- 
bone of a whale in carbines; a fiery ferpent, Jupiter and the Hydra in bayonets, &c. 
But nothing looks more beautiful and magnificent than the four lofty wreathed columns 
formed with piftols in the middle of the room, which feem to fupport it. They thew 
us alfo fome other arms, which are only remarkable for the ufe they have been put to; 
as the two {words of ftate, carried before the Pretender when he invaded Scotland in 
the year 1715; and the arms taken from the Spaniards who landed in Scotland, in the 
year 1719, &c. a 

The fmall arms were placed in this beautiful order by one Mr. Harris, originally 
a blackfmith, who was properly the forger of his own fortune, having raifed himlelf 
by his merit: He had a place or penfion granted him by the government for this piece 
of fervice in particular, which he richly deferved, no ‘nation in Europe being able to 
thew a magazine of fmall arms fo good in their kind, and fo ingenioufly difpofed. In 
the place where the armoury now {tands was formerly a bowling green, a garden, and 

fome 
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fome buildings, which were demolifhed to make room for the grand arfenal I have been 
defcribing. S 2 : 

In ihe hoveamnouy the moft remarkable things are fome of the Englith kings on 
horfeback in compleat armour, among which the chief are Edward III. Henries V. and 
VIL. King Charles I. and H. and King William, and a fuit of filver armour, faid to be- 
long to John of Gaunt, feven feet and a half high. Here alfo they thew us the armour 
of the Lord Kingfale, with the fword he took from the French general, which gained 
him the privilege of being covered in the king’s prefence, which his pofterity enjoy to 
this day. ; 

The vies of ordnance is in the Tower, with the feveral apartments of the officers 
that belong to it, who have the direction of all the arms, ammunition, artillery, ma- 
gazines, and ftores of war in the kingdom. 

The White Tower is a lofty, fquare, {tone building, with a turret at each angle, 
ftanding on the declivity of the hill, a little below the armoury, and difengaged from 
the other buildings, where fome thoufand barrels of powder were formerly kept ; but 
great part of the publick magazine of powder is now diftributed in the feveral yards and 
ftore-houfes belonging to the government, as at Woolwich, Chatham, Portfmouth, 
Plymouth, &c. to prevent accidents, |-prefume; for fhould fuch a prodigious quantity 
of powder take fire, it muft be of fatal confequence to the city, as well as the Tower. 
The main guard of the Tower, with the lodgings of the officers, are on the eaft fide of 
this building. 

In the chapel of the White Tower, ufually called Caefar’s Chapel, and in a large 
room adjoining on the eaft fide thereof, fixty-four foot long, and thirty-one broad, are 
kept many ancient records, fuch as privy-feals in feveral reigns, bills, anfwers, and de- 
pofitionsin chancery, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James I. and King Charles £. 
writs of difringas, fuperfedeas, de excommunicato capiendo, and other writs relating to 
the courts of law; but the records of the greateft importance are lodged in the ‘Tower 
called Wakefield ‘Tower, confifting of fatute-rolls from the 6th of Edward I. to the 
8th of Edward Il. 

Parliament-rolls beginning anno 5 of Edward IJ. and ending with the reign of Ed- 
ward IV, : 

Patent-rolls beginning ano 3 of John, and ending with the reign of Edward IV. 
In thefe are contained grants of offices, lands, tenements, temporalitics, &c. pafing 
under the great {eal. 

Charter-rolls, from the 1ft of King John, to the end of Edward IV, in which are 
inrollments of grants, and confirmations of liberties and privileges to cities and towns 
corporate, and to private perfons, as markets, fairs, free warren, common of paiture, 
waifs, ftrays, felons goods, &c. 

‘The foundations of abbies and priories, of colleges and fchools, together with lands 
and privileges granted to them. 

The patents of creation of noblemen. : 

Clofe rolls, from the 6th of King John, to the end of Edward IV. in which are writs 
of various kinds, but more efpecially on the back of the roll are entered the writs of 
fummons to parliament, both to the lords and commons, and of the bifhops and in- 
ferior clergy to convocations: There are alfo proclamations, and inrollments of deeds 
between party and party. 

French rolls, beginning anno 1. of Edward II. and ending with Edward IV. in which 
are leagues and treaties with the kings of France, and other matters relating to that 
kingdom, 
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Scotch rolls, containing tranfaGtions with that kingdom, '. * 

Rome, touching the affairs of that fee. . : 

Vaicon rolls, relating to Gafcoign. Re 

There are alfo other rolls and records of different natures. * ; 

In this tower are alfo kept the inquifitions po? mortem, from the ift year of King 
Henry Ill. to the 3d year of Richard Iil. a a 
The inquifitions ad guod damnum, from the 1ft of Edward Il. to the end of Henry V. 
Writs of fummons, and returns to parliament, from the reign of Edward I. to the 
igth of Edward IV. : : 

~ Popes bulls, and original letters from foreign princes. 

All which were put into order, and fecured in excellent wainfcot preffes, by order of 
the houfe of peers, in the year 1719 and 1720. Attendance is given at this oflice, 
and fearches may be made from feven o’clock in the morning to eleven, and from one 
to five in the afternoon, unlefs in December, January and February, when the office 
is open only from eight to eleven in the morning, and from one to four, except 
holy-days. ‘ 

The next office I fhall mention is the Mint, where, at prefent, all the money in the 
Kingdom is coined : This makes a confiderable ftreet in the Tower, wherein are apart. 
ments for the officers belonging to it. ‘Ihe principal officers are, 1. The warden, 
who receives the gold and filver bullion, and pays the full value for it, the charge 
being defrayed by a fmall duty on wines. 2. The mafter and worker, who takes the 
bullion from the warden, caules it to be melted, delivers it to the moneyers, and when . 
it is minted receives it from them again. 3. The comptroller, who fees that the 
money be made according to the juft affize, overlooks the officers, and controlls them. 
4. The aflay-mafter, who fees that the money be according to the ftandard of finenefs. 
5. The auditor, who takes the accounts, and makes them up. 6. The furveyor- 
general, ‘who takes care that the finenefs be not altered in the melting. And, 7. The 
weigher and teller. ; ; 

The Jewel-office, where the regalia are repofited, ftands near the eaft end of the 
Armoury. A lift is ufually given to thofe who come daily to fee thefe curiofities in the 
Jewel-houfe, a copy whereof follows, viz. 

A lift of bis Majefty’s regalia, befides plate, and other rich things, at the Jewel-houfe in 
the Tower of London. 

1. The imperial crown, which all the kings of England have been crowned with, 
ever fince Edward the Confeffor’s time. 

2. The orb, or globe, held in the king's left hand at the coronation ; on the top of 
which is a jewel near an inch and half in height. ar 

3. The royal feepter with the crofs, which has another jewel of great value under itt 

4, The fcepter with the dove, being the emblem of peace. 

5. St. Edward's ftaff, all beaten gold, carried before the king at the coronation. 

6. A rich fali-fellar of flate, the figure of the Tower, ufedon the king’s table at the 
coronation. : 

7, Curtana, or the fword of mercy, borne between the two fwords of juftice, the 
{piritual and temporal, at the coronation. 

8. A noble filver font, double gilt, that the kings and royal family were chriftened in. 

g- A large filver fountain, prefented to King Charles II. by the town of Plymouth. 

10. Queen Anne’s diadem, or circlet which her majeity wore in proceeding to her 
coronation. : 

ii. The coronation-crown made for the late Queen Mary. 

12, The 
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12. The rich crown of ftate that his majefty sons on his throne in parliament, in 
which is a large emerald feven inches round, a pearl the fineft inthe world, and aruby 
of ineftimable value. : 

13. A globe and f{cepter made for the late Queen Mary. 

14. An ivory fcepter with a dove, made for the late King James’s queen. 

15. The golden fpurs and the armilias that are worn at the coronation. 

There is alfo an apartment in the Tower where noble prifoners ufed to be confined, 
but of late years fome of lefs quality have been fent thither. 

The Tower where the lions and other favage animals are kept is on the right hand, 
on the outfide the ditch, as we enter the fortrefs. Thefe confit of ‘lions, leopards, 
tygers, eagles, vultures, and fuch other wild creatures as foreign princes or fea-officers 
have prefented to the Britifh kings-and queens. 

Not far from the Tower ftands London-Bridge. ‘This bridge has nineteen arches 
befides the draw-bridge, and is built with hewn {tone, being one thoufand two hundred 
feet in length, and feventy four in breadth, whereof the houfes built on each fide take 
up twenty-feven feet, and the ftreet between the houfes twenty feet ; there being only 
three vacancies about the middle of the bridge where there are no houfes, but a low 
{tone wall, with an iron pallifade, through which is a fine view of the thipping and 
veflels in the river. This ftreet over the bridge is as much thronged, and has as brifk 
a trade as any ftreet in the city; and the perpetual paflage of coaches and carriages 
makes it troublefome walking on it, there being no polts to keep off carriages, as in 
other ftreets. The middle vacancy was left fora draw-bridge, which ufed formerly to 
be drawn up when fhipping pafled that way ; but no veflels come above the bridge at this — 
day but fuch as can flrike their mafts, and pafs under the arches. Four of the arches 
on the north fide of the bridge are now taken up with mills and engines, that raife the 
water to a great height, for the fupply of the city: This brings in a large revenue, — 
which, with the rents of the houfes on the bridge, and other houfes and lands that be- 
long to it, are applied as far as is neceffary to the repair of it, by the officers appointed 
for that fervice, who are, a comptroller and two bridge-mafters, with their fubordinate 
officers: And in fome years, it is faid, not lefs than three thoufand pounds are laid 
out in repairing and fupporting this mighty fabrick, though it be never fuffered to run 
much to decay. : 

I come next to defcribe that circuit of ground which lies without the walls, but 
within the freedom and jurifdi€tion of the city of London: And this is bounded by a 
line, which begins at Temple-bar, and extends itfelf by many turnings and windings | 
through part of Shear-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, by the Rolls-hberty, &c. into 
Holborn, almoft againft Gray’s-Inn-lane, where there is a bar (confifting of pofis, 
rails, and a chain) ufually called Holborn bars; from’ whence it pafles with many 
turnings and windings by the fouth end of Brook-ftreet, Furnival’s-Inn, Leather-lane, 
the-fouth-end of Hatton-garden, Ely-houfe, Field-lane, and Chick-lane, to the com- 
mon-fewer; then to Cow-crofs, and fo to Smithfield-bars ; from whence it runs with 
feveral windings between Long-lane and Charterhoufe-lane to Gofwell-itreet, and fo up 
that ftreet northward to the Bars. 

From thefe Barsin Gofwell-(treet, where the manor of Finfbury begins, the line ex- 
tends by Golden-lane to the pofts and chain in Whitecrofs-ftreet, and from thence to 
the pofts and chain in Grub-ftreet ; and then runs through Ropemakers-alley to the 
pofts and chain in the highway from Moorgate, and from thence by the north fide of 
Moorfields ; after which it rans northwards to Nortonfalgate, meeting with the bars 
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« : 
in Bifhopfgate-flreet, and from thence runs eaftward into Spittlefields, abutting all 
along upon Nortonfalgate. .. 

From Nortonfalgate it returns fouthwards by Spittlefields, and then fouth-eaft by 
‘Wentworth-{lreet, to the bars in Whitechapel: From hence it inclines more foutherly 
to'the Little Minories and Goodman’s-fields ; from whence it returns weftward to the 
pofts and chain in the Minories, and fo on more wefterly till it comes to London-wall, 
abutting on the Tower-liberty, and there it ends. ‘The ground comprehended betwixt 
this line and the city-wall, contains about three hundred acres, 

Thereis no wall or fence, as hasbeen hinted already, to feparate the freedom of the 
city from that part of the town which lies in the county of Middlefex, only pofts and 
chaifts at certain places, and one gate at the welt end of Fleet-{treet, which goes by the 
name of Temple-bar. : 

This gate refembles a triumphal arch: It is built of hewn-ftone, each fide being 
adorned with four pilafters, their entablature, and an arched. pediment of the Corin- 
thian order. ‘The intercolumns are niches replenifhed ; thofe within the Bar towards 
the eaft, with the figures of King James I. and his queen; and thofe without the Bar, 
with the figures of King Charles I. and King Charles If. It is enriched alfo with 
cornucopias, and has two larpe cartouches, by way of fupporters to the whole; and ‘on 
the infide of the gate is the following infcription, viz. “‘ Ereéted in the year 1670, 
Sir Samuel Starling, mayor: continued in the year 1671, Sir Richard Ford, lord. 
mayor: and finifhed in the year 1672, Sir George Waterman, lord-mayor.” 

The city is divided into twenty-fix wards or governments, each having its peculiar 
officers, as alderman, common-council, &c. But all are fubjett to the lord-mayor, 
the fupreme magiltrate of this great metropolis. Ofeach of thefe wards take the fol- 
lowing account, “ 

1. Portfoken ward, is fituate without Aldgate, the moft eafterly ward belonging 
to the city ; and extends from Aldgate eaftward to the bars. The chief ftreets and 
places comprehended in it, are part of Whitechapel-ftreet, the Minories, Houndfditch, 
and the welt fide of Petticoat-lane. 

Whitechapel is a handfome broad ftreet, by which we enter the town from the eaft. 
The fouth fide, or great part of it, is taken up by butchers who deal in the wholefale 
way, felling whole carcafes of veal, mutton, and lamb (which come chiefly out of 
Effex) to the town butchers. On the north fide are a great. many good inns, and 
feveral confiderable tradef{men’s houfes, who ferve the eaft part of England with fuch 
goods and merchandize as London affords. On the fouth fide is a great market for 
hay three times a week. : . 

‘Tower ward extends along the Thames from the Tower on the eaft almoft to 
Billinfgate on the weft, and that part of the Tower itfelf which lies to the weflward of 
the White Tower is held by fome to be within this ward. The principal ftreets and 
places. contained in it are Great Tower-{ireet, part of Little Tower-{treet and Tower- 
hill, part of Thames-flreet, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane,- Seething-lane, St. Olave Hart. 
ftreet, Idle-lane, St. Dunitan’s-hill, Harp-lane, Water-lane, and Bear-lane, with the 
courts and alleys that fall into them. 

Great Tower-hill lies on the outfide of the Tower-ditch towards the north-welt. 

Upon this hill is a fcaffoid erected, at the charge of the city, for the execution of 
noble offenders imprifoned in the Tower, (after fentence paffed upon them.) ; 

The names of the keys or wharfs lying on the Thames fide in this ward between the 
‘Fower and Billinfgate, are Brewer’s-key, Chefter-key, Galley-key, Wool-key, Por- 
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ter’s-key, Cuftom-houfe-key, Great Bear-key, Little Bear-key, Wigging’s-key, Ralph’s- 
key, Little Dice-key, Great Dice-key, and Smart’s-key, of which, next to the Cuftom- 
houfe-key, Bear-keys are the moft confiderable, there being one of the greateft markets 
in England for wheat and other kinds of grain, brought hither by coafting veffels, 

The publick buildings in this ward (befides the weltern part of the Tower above- 
mentioned to be within the city) are the Cuftom-houfe, Clothworkers’-hall, Bakers’. 
hall, and the three parifh churches of Alhallows Barking, St. Olave, Hart-{treet, and 
St. Dunftan’s in the Eatft. 

The Cuftom-houfe is fituated on the north fide of the Thames between the Tower 
and Billinfgate ; confifting of two.floors, in the uppermoft of which, in a wainfcotted 
magnificent room, almott the whole length of the building, and fifteen feet in height, 
fit the commiffioners of the cuftoms, with their under officers and clerks. ‘The length 
of this edifice isan hundred and cighty-nine feet, and the general breadth twenty-feven, 
but at the weft end it is fixty feet broad. It is. built of brick and ftone, and covered 
with lead, being adorned with the upper and lower orders of architeCture. 

4. Aldgate, or Ealdgate ward. The principal ftreets and places in it are Aldgate- 
ftreet, Berry-ftreet, part of St. Mary Axe, part of Leadenhall-ftreet, part of Lime- 
ftreet, Billiter-lane and Square, part of Mark-lane, Fenchurch-ftreet, and Crutched- 
friars. 

The publick buildings in this ward are the African-houfe, the Navy-office, Brick- 
layer’s-hall, the churches of St. Catharine Creechurch, St. James’s, Duke’s-place, St. 
Andrew Underfhaft, St. Catharine Coleman, and the Jews’ fynagogues, 

The Royal A frican-houfe is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall-(treet, near the 

_ eat end of it. Here the affairs of the company are tranfacted; but the houfe has 
nothing in it that merits a particular defcription. 

‘The Navy-office is fituated on the fouth fide of Crutched-friars, near Tower-hill, 
being a large well-built pile of buildings, and the offices for every branch of bufinefs 
relating to the navy admirably well difpofed. : 

The Jews’ fynagoguesare in Duke’s-place, where, and in that neighdourhood, many 
of that religion inhabit. The fynagogue ftands eaft and weft, as Chriftian churches 
ulvally do: the great door is on the weft, within which is a long defk upon an afcent, 
raifed above the floor, from whence the law is read. The eaft part of the fynagogue 
alfo is railedin, and the places where the women fit inclofed with lattices; the men fit 
on benches: with backs to them, running eaft and weft; and there are abundance of 
fine branches for candles, befides lamps, efpecially in that belonging to the Portuguefe. 

4. Lime-ftreet ward. The principal {treets and places in it are part of Leadenhall. 
ftreet, and Leadenhall-market, part of Lime-ftreet, and part of St. Mary Axe. 

Leadenhall-market, the fineft fhambles in Europe, lies between Leadenhall-{treet 
and Fenchurch-ftreet. Of the three courts or yards that it confifts of, the firft is that 
at the north-eaft corner of Gracechurch-ftreet, and opens into Leadenhall-ftreet. This 
court or yard contains in length from north to fouth 164 feet, and in breadth from eaft 
to weft %o feet: within this court or yard, round about the fame, are ‘about 100 
ftanding f{talls for butchers, for the felling of beef only, and therefore this court is 
called the beef market. ‘Vhefe ftalls are either under warehoules, or theltered from 
the weather by roofs over them. This yard is on Tuefdays-a market for leather, to 
which the tanners refort; on Thurfdays the waggons from Colchefter, and other 
parts, come. with baize, &c. and the felmongers with their wool; and on Fridays it is 
a market for raw hides ; on Saturdays, for beef and other provifions. * 

The fecond market-yard is called tae Green-yard, as being once a green plot of 
ground; afterwards it was the city’s ftore-yard for materials for building and the like 3 
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but now a market only for veal, mutton, lamb, &c. This yard is 170 feet in length 
from eaft to weft, and go feet broad from north to fouth : it bath init 140 ftalls for the 
butchers, all covered over.’ In the middle of this Green-yard market from north to 
fouth is a row of fhops, with rooms over them, for fifhmongers; and on the fouth 
fide and weft end are houfes and fhops alfo for fifhmongers —_: owards the eaft end of 
this yard is erctted a fair market-houfe, flanding upon columns, with -vaults under- 
neath, and rooms above, with a bell-tower, and a clock, and under it are butchers’ 
ftalls. The tenements round about this yard are for the moit part inhabited by cooks , 
and victuallers; and in the paffages leading out of the {treets into this market are fith- 
mongers, poulterers, cheefemongers, and other traders in provifion. 

The third market belonging to. Leadenhall is called the Herb-market, for that herbs, 
roots, fruit, &c. are only there fold. ‘Yhis market is about 1 40 feet fquare ; the weft, 
eaft,-and north fides had walks round them, covered over for fhelter, and ftandiag 
upon columns ; in which walks there were 23 ftalls for gardeners, with cellars under 
them: 

The publick buildings in this ward are Leadenhall, the Eaft-India-houfe, Pewterers’« 
hall, and Fletchers’-hall. : : 

Leadenhall is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet. It is a large ftone 
fabrick, confifting of three large courts or yards, as has been obferved already ; part 
of it is at prefent a warehoufe, in the occupation of the Eaft India company, where the 
fineft calicoes, and other curiofities of the eaftern part ‘of the world, are repofited ; 
another part of it is a warehoufe for Colchefter baize, and is open every Thurfday and 
Friday. Here was alfo anciently a chapel, and a fraternity of 60 priefts conftituted 
to celebrate divine fervice every day to the market-people ; but was diffolved with other 
religious focieties at the reformation. 

On the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet alfo, and a little to the eaftward of Leadenhall, 
ftands the Eaft-India Houfe, lately magnificently rebuilt, with a ftone front to the 
ftreet ; but the front being very narrow, does not make an appearance anfwerable to 
the grandeur of the houfe within, which ftands upon a great deal of ground, the offices 
and ftorehoufes admirably well contrived, and the publick hall and the committee 
room {carce inferior to any thing of the like nature in the city. 

‘There is not one church in this ward at prefent. ‘The officers of the ward are, an 
alderman, his deputy, four common-council men, four conftables, two fcavengers, 
fixteen for the wardmote inqueft, and a beadle. ; 

s. Bithopfgate ward is divided into two parts, one within Bifhopigate, and the other 
without. 

The ftreets and places in this ward, within the gate, are, all Bifhopfgate-ftreet, 
part of Gracechurch-ftreet, all Great and Little St. Helen’s, all Crofby-iquare, all 
Camomile-ftreet, and a {mall part of Wormwood-ftreet, with feveral courts and 
alleys that fall into them. fe 

That part of this ward that lies without Bifhopfgate extends nosthwards as far as the 
bars, being the bounds of the city freedom on this fide. i 

The principal ftreets and places in this ward, without the gate, are, Bithopfgate- 
ftreet, Petty-France, Bethlem Court and Lane, and Devonthire-fquare ; befides which, 
there are little courts and alleys without number between Bithopfgate-ftreet and 
Moorfields. : ; 

The publick buildings in this ward are Leatherfellers’-hall, Grefham-college, the 
churches of St. Botolph Bifhopfgate, St. Ethelburga, and St. Helen. 

London workhoufe, for the poor of the city of London, alfo ftands in this ward, 
juit without Bifhopfgate, being a long brick say four hundred feet in Ag oo 
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fifting of feveral work-rooms and lodging-rooms for the vagrants and parifh children 
brought thither, who are employed in {pinning wool and flax, in fewing, knitting, 
‘or winding filk, or making their cloaths or fhoes, and are taught to write, read, and 
caftaccompts. The grown vagrants brought here for atime only, are employed in 
wafhing, beating hemp, and picking oakhum, and have no more to keep them than 
they earn, unlefs they are fick; and the boys are put out apprentices to feafaring men 
or artificers, at acertain age, and in the mean time have their diet, cloaths, phyfick, 
and other neceffaries, provided for them by the houfe, which is fupported by private 
charities, by fums raifed annually by the city, or by the labour of the children, which 
laft article produces feven or eight hundréd pounds per annum. 

6. Broad-ftreet ward contains part of Threadneedle-{treet, Bartholomew-lane, part 
of Prince’s-ftreet, part of Lothbury, part of Throgmorton-ftreet, great part of Broad- 
ftreet, Winchefter-ftreet, Auftin-friars, part of Wormwood-ftreet, and part of London- 
wall-(treet, with the courts and lanes running into them. *. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Carpenters’-hall, Drapers’-hall, Merchant- 
Taylors’-hall, the South-Sea-Houfe, the Pay-office, Alhallows on the Wall, St. Peter’s 
Poor, the Dutch church, St. Martin’s, St. Bennet’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Chrifto. 
pher’s, and the French church. : 

The moft magnificent and beautiful edifice of the kind in this ward, and indeed irf the 
city of London, is the South-Sea-Houfe, lately ere¢ted at the north-eaft corner of 
Threadneedle-ftreet, near Bifhopfgate-ftreet, and over againft the church of St. Martin 
Outwich. It is built of ftone and brick. 

The feveral offices for tranfaéting the bufinefs of this great company are admirably 
well difpofed ; and the great hall for fales is no where to be paralleled, either in its 
dimenfions or ornaments, any more than the dining-room, galleries, and chambers 
above. : ; 

‘7. Cornhill. ward comprehends little more than the ftreet of the fame name, and 
fome little lanes and alleys that fall into it, as Caftle-alley, Sweeting’s or Swithin’s. * 
alley, Rgeeman’s-yard, part of Finch-lane, Weigh-houfe-yard, Star-court, the north 
end of Birching-lane, St. Michael’s-alley, Pope’s-head-alley, and Exchange-alley. 

Cornhill-ftreet may, in many refpeéts, be looked upon as the principal ftreet of 
the city of London ; for here almoft all affairs relating to navigation and commerce are 
tranfatted; and here, all the bufinefs relating to the great companies and the Bank, 
are negotiated. ‘his ftreet alfo is fituated near the centre of the city, and fome fay, 
upon the higheft ground in it. It is fpacious, and well built with lofty houfes, four 
or five ftories high, inhabited by linen-drapers and other confiderable tradefmen, who 
deal by wholefale as well as retail, and adorned with the principal gate and front of the 
Royal-Exchange. Here, alfo it is faid the metropolitan church was fituated, when 
London was an archbifhoprick. : 

Exchange-alley, fo denominated from its being fituated on the fouth-fide of this 
ftreet, over again{t the Royal Exchange, has long been famous for the great concourfe 
of merchants and commanders of fhips, and the bargains and contraéts made there and 
in the two celebrated coffee-houfes in it, which go under the refpeétive names of 
Jonathan’s and Garraway’s, where land, ftocks, debentures, and merchandize, and 
every thing that has an exiftence in nature, is bought, fold, and transferred from one 
to another; and many things contracted for, that fubfift only in the imagination of 
the parties. oe 

The publick buildings in this ward are, the Royal-Exchange, and the churches of- 
St. Peter and St. Michael. ; . 
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The Royal-Exchange is fituated on the north fide of Cornhill, about the middle of 
the ftreet, forming an oblong open fquare, the infide whereof is an hundred and forty- 
four feet in length from ealt to welt, and an hundred and feventeen in breadth from 
north to fouth;. the area fixty-one fquare poles, on every fide whereof is a noble 
piazza or cloifler, confifting of twenty-eight columns and arches that fupport the 
galleries above. 

The length of the building on the outfide is two hundred and three feet, the breadth 
an hundred and feventy-one, and the height fifty-fix. On the front towards Cornhill 
alfo isa noble piazza, confifting of ten pillars ; and another on the oppofite fide next 
Threadneedle-ftreet, of as many ; and in the middle of each a magnificent gate: over 
‘the Cornhill gate is a beautiful tower, an hundred and feventy-eight feet high, fur- 
nifhed with twelve fmall bells for chimes; and underneath the piazzas are capacious 
cellars, which ferve for warehoufes, 

The whole building is of Portland ftone, ruftick work ; above the arches the inward 
piazza isan entablament, with fine enrichments ; and on the cornifha range of pilatters, 
with entablature, and a {pacious compafs pediment in the middle of the corners of each 
of the four fides. Under the pediment on the north fide, are the king’s arms; on 
the fouth, thofe of the city; andon the eaft, the arms of Sir Thomas Grefham. And 
under the pediment on the weft fide, the arms of the company of mercers, with their 
refpetive enrichments. The intercolumns of the upper range are twenty-four niches, 
nineteen of which are filled with the ftatues of the kings and queens regent of England, 
flanding ereét with their robes and regalia, except that of King James II. and King 
George II. which are habited like the Caefars. : 

On the fouth fide are feven niches, of which four are filled, viz. 

1. The mott eatterly figure, which has this infcription in gold letters, Edvardus 
Primus Rex, Anno Dom. 1272. 2. Weltward, Edvardus Il, Rex, Anno Dom. 1329. 
3. Henricus V. Rex, Anno Domini 1412. 4. Henricus VI. Rex, Anno Domini 1422. ° 

On the weft fide five niches, four of which are filled, viz. 

1. Under the moft foutherly figures is fub{cribed in gold letters, EdvardusJV. Rex, 
Anno Domini 1460. 2. Northward (the crown pendant over his head} Edvardus V. 
Rex, Anno Domini 1483. 3. Henricus VII. Rex, Anno Domini 1487. 4. Henricus VIII. 
Rex, Anno Domini 1508. 

On the north fide feven niches are filled, viz. : 

1. The moft wefterly, fubfcribed in golden characters, Edvardus VI. Rex, Anno 
Domini 1547. 2 Maria Regina, Anno Domini 1553. 3. Elizabetha Regina, inno 
Domini 1558.’ 4. Is fubfcribed, Sereniffim’ F Potentiffim? Princip’ Jacobo Primo, Mag. 
Brit’ Fran’ & Hibern’? Reg. Fid. Defenfori, Societas Pannitonforum pofuit, A. D. 1684. 
5. EIKQN BASIAIKH Sereniffimi & Religiofiffimi Principis Caroli Primi, Anglia, Scotia, 
Francia &@ Hibernia Regis, Hidei Defenforis ; Bis Martyris (in Corpore & Efigie) Impiis 
Rebellium Manibus, ex hoc loco deturbata © confracta, Anno Dom. 1647. Reftituta 
hic demum collocata, Anno Dom. 1683. Gloria Martyrii qui te fregére Rebelles non potuere 
ipfum quem woluere Deum. 6. Carolus Secundus, Rex, Anno Domini 1648. 7. Jacobus IT. 
Rex, Anna Donini 1685. 

On the eaft fide five niches, one of which is vacant, the other filled, viz. 

1. The moft northerly contains two ftatues, viz. of King William and Queen Mary, 
fubfcribed Gulielmus UI. Rex, &%. Maria I. Regina, A. D. 1688. S. P. QO. Londin? 
Optim? Principibus, P. C. 1695. 2% Anna Regina Dei Gratia Mag. Britan’ Francia. 
& Hibernia; 1701. 3. George I. inferibed Georgius D. G. Magne Britan’ Francia & 
Hibernia Rex, Anno Dom 1714.8. P.Q.L. 4. Southerly, the ftatue of King George Il. 
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in the habiliment of a Cafar, wreathed on the head, and a battoon or truncheon 
in his hand, little differing from that of Charles II. in the center of the area, only in 
looking northward; infcribed Georgins I. D.G. Mag. Brit. Fra. && Hib. Rex, Anno 
Dom. 1727. §.P.Q. Lb. 

On the four fides of the piazza within the Exchange, are twenty-eight niches, which 
are all vacant yet, except one near the north-weft angle, where is the figure of Sir 
‘Thomas Grefham. The piazza itfelf is paved with black and white marble, and the 

‘ court, or area, pitched with pebbles; in the middle whereof is the ftatue- of King 
Charles I]. in a Roman habit, with a battoon in his hand, erected on a marble pedeftal 
about eight feet high, and looking fouthward ; on which fide of the pedeftal, under 
an imperial crowa, wings, trumpets of fame, fcepter and {word, palm branches, &c. 
are thefe words infcribed, viz. 

Carélo Il. Cafari Britannico, Patrie Patri, Regum Optimo Clementiffime Augufijfimo, 
Generis Humani Deliciis, Utriufq; Fortune ViGtori, Pacis Europe Arbitro, Marium 
Domino, ac Vindici Societatis Mercatorum Adventur’ Anglia, que per CCCC jam prope 
Annos Regia benignitate floret, Fidei Intemerate && Gratitudinis aterne hoc TeRimonium 
venerabunda pofuit, Anno Salutis Humane 1684. ‘ 

On the weft fide of the pedeftal is neatly cut-in relievo, the figure of a cupid re. 
pofing his right hand ona fhield containing the arms of England and France quartered, 
and in his left hand a rofe. . 

On the north fide are the arms of Ireland ona fhield, fupported by a cupid. 

On the eaft fide the arms of Scotland, with a cupid holding a thiftle, all in relievo. 

The inner piazza and court are divided into feveral ftations, or walks, where the 
merchants of the refpective nations, and thofe who have bufinefs with them, affemble 
diftin€tly ; fo that any merchant or commander of a veffel is readily found, if it be 
known to what country he trades. ‘The feveral walks are defcribed in the following 
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Near the fouth gate is a fpacious ftaircafe, and near the north gate another, that 
Jead up to the galleries, on each fide whereof are thops for milliners and other trades, 
to the number of near two hundred, which brought in a good revenue at firlt, nothing 
being thought fafhionable that was not purchafed there; but the milliners are now dif- 
perfed allover the town, and the fhops in the Exchange almoft deferted. 

8. Langbourn ward, fo called of a bourne, or brook, that had its fource in it, and 
‘rundown Fenchurch-ftreet, contains thefe principal ftreets; part of Lombard-ftreet, 
part of Fenchurch-ftreet, part of Lime-ftreet, and part of Gracechurch-flreet ; with 
part of the courts, lanes, and alleys in them, particularly White-hart-court, Exchange- 
alley, Sherbourn-lane, Abchurch-lane,-St. Nicholas-lane, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane, 
Rood-lane, Cullum-court, Philpot-lane, and Braben-court. 

‘The publick buildings in this ward are, the Poft-officé, Ironmongers’-hall, Pewterers’. 
hall; the churches of Allhallows Lombard-ftreet, St. Edmund’s Lombard-{treet, St. 
Mary Woolnoth, St. Dionis Backchurch, and St. Allhallows Staining. 

The Poft. office is fituated on the fouth fide of Lombard ftreet, near Stocks-market. 
It was the dwelling-houfe of Sir Robert Vyner, in the reign of King Charles Il. The 
principal entrance is out of Lombard-ftreet, through a great gate and paffage that leads 
into a handfome paved court, about which are the feveral offices for receiving and 
diftributing letters, extremely well contrived. : ; 

. Letters and packets are difpatched from hence every Monday to France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Kent, and the Downs. 

Every Tuefday to the United Netherlands, Germany, Swedeland, Denmark, and 
to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. ' 

Every Wednefday to Kent only, and the Downs. 

Every Thurfday to France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and all parts of England and 
Scotland. 

Every Friday to the Auftrian and United Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Den. 
mark, and to Kent and the Downs. : 

Every Saturday to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The poft goes alfo every day to thofe places where the court refides, as alfo to the 
ufual {tations and rendezvous of his majefty’s fleet, as the Downs, Spithead, and to 
Tunbridge during the feafon for drinking the waters, &c. 

Letters and packets are received from all parts of England and Scotland, except 
Wales, every Monday, Wednefday, and Friday; from Wales every Monday and 
Friday; and from Kent and the Downs every day. 

His majefty keeps conftantly, for the tran{port of the faid Ictters and packets, in 

‘times of peace, ‘ 

Between England and France, three packet-boats; Spain, one in a fortnight; Por. 
tugal, one ditto; Flanders, two packet-boats ; Holland, three packet-boats; Ireland, 
three packet-boats. ; 

And at Deal, two packet-boats for the Downs. 

Not to mention the extraordinary packet-boats in time of war with France and 
Spain, to the Leeward Iflands, &c. . 

A letter containing a whole fheet of paper is conveyed 80 miles for 3d. and two 
fheets 6d. and an ounce of letters but 1s. And above 80 miles a fingle letter is 4d. a 
double letter 8¢. and an ounce 15. 4d. 

g. Billingfgate ward is bounded by Langbourn ward towards the north, by Tower. 
flreet ward on the eaft, by the river Thames on the fouth, and by Bridge wa:d within 
on the weft. ‘The principal ftréets and places in this ward are, Thames-ftreet, Little 
Eaftcheap, Pudding-lane, Botolph-lane, Love-lane, St. Mary-hill, and Rood-lane. 

- The 
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The wharfs; or Keys, as they lie on the Thames-fide from eaft to weftggare Smart’s 
key, Billingfgaté, Little Somer’s key, Great Somer’s key, Botolph whart, Cox’s key, 
and Frefh wharf, which laft is the next key to the Bridge; of which Billingfgate is- 
much the moft reforted to. It isa kind of fquare dock, or inlet, having keys on three 
fides of it, to which the veffels lie clofe while they are unloading. By a ftatute of the 
rcth and rith of- William IU. it was enacted, ‘That Billingfgate fhould be a free 
market for fith every day in the week, except Sundays: That a fifhing veffel fhould 
pay no other toll or duty than the aét prefcribes, viz. every falt-fihh veflel, for ground- 
age, 8d. per diem, and acd. per voyage ; a lob{ter boat 2d: a day groundage, and 13d. 
the voyage; every dogger boat, or fmack. with fea-fifh, 2d. per diem groundage, and 
13d. the voyage’; every oyfter veffel ad. a-day groundage, and a halfpenny per bufhel 
metage, And that it fhould be lawful for any perfon, who fhould buy fifh in the. faid 
market, to fell the fame in any other market or place in London, or elfewhere, by 
retail.’ And becaufe the fifhmongers ufed to buy up great part of the fifh at Billing{- 
gate, and then divide the fame among themfelves, in order to fet an extravagant price 
upon them, it was enaéted, ¢ That'no perfon fhould buy, or caufe to be bought, in the 
© faid market of Billingfgate, any quantity of fifh, to be divided by lot among the fith- 
© mongers, or otiier perfons, with an intent to fell them afterwards by retail; and that. _ 
* no fifhmonger fhould buy any more than for his own ufe, on pain of 20/.’ And by 

_ the 6th Anne it was enacted, ‘ That no perfon fhould buy fifh at Biilingfgate to fell 
* again in the fame market; and that none but fifhermen, their wives, or fervants, 
© fhould fell fifth by retail at Billingfgate ; and that none fhould buy or fell fifth there 
*- before the ringing of the market-bell.’ | 

The publick buildings in this ward are Butchers’-hall, and the churches of St. Mary’ 
Hill, St. Margaret Pattons, and St. George in Botolph-lane. 

10. Bridge ward within contains London-bridge, New Fith-ftreet, Gracechurch- 
{treet as far as Fenchurch-{treet, Thames-ftreet from Fifh-ftreet to the Old-fwan, part ° 
of St. Martin’s-lane, part of St. Michael’s-lane, and part.of Crooked-lane.. : 

"Che publick buildings in this ward are London-bridge, the Monument, Fifhmongers’. 
hall, and the churches of St. Magnus and St. Bennet Gracechurch-ftreet.’ 

The Monument ftands on the welt fide of Fifh-ftreet-hill, a little to the northward 
of the Bridge, and was erected by the legiflative authority, in memory of the fire anne 
1666, and was defigned by Sir Chriftopher Wren. It has a fluted column, #02 feet 
high from the ground; the greateft diameter of the fhaft 15 feet, and the plinth, or 
loweft part of the pedeftal, 28 feet fquare, and 4o feet high; the whole being of 
Portland ftone, except the ftair-cafe within, which is of black marble, containing 345 
fteps, ten inches and an half broad, and fix inches deep; and-a balcony on the ouifide - 
32 feet from the top, on which isa gilded flame. The front of the pedeftal, towards 
the weft, contains a reprefentation of the fire, and the refurrection of the prefent city. - 
out of the ruins of the former. ; 

ir, Candlewick or Cannon-ftreet ward contains part of Great Eaftcheap, part of 
Candlewick: now called Cannon-ftreet, part of Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas-lane, St. 
Clement’s-lane,. St.. Michael’s-lane, Crooked-lane, St. Martin’s-lane, St. Lawrence- 
Poultney-lane, with the courts and alleys that fall into them. 

In Cannon-ftreet is that- remarkable ftone called London-ftone, which has remained 
fixed in the ground many hundred years, but for what end is uncertain ; though fup- . 
pofed by fome to be the place from whence the Romans began to compute the number - 
of miles anciently to any part of the kingdom. : ; 

12. Walbrook ward contains the beft part of Walbrook, part of Bucklerfbury, the 
eaft end of Budge-row, the north end of Dowgate, part of Cannon-ftreet, moft of 

‘ Swithin’s. 
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Swithin’s-lane, moft of Bearbinder-lane, part of Buth-lane, part of Suffolk-lane, part of 
Green-lattice-Iane, and part of Abchurch-lane, with feveral courts and lanes that fall 
into them. : 

Stocks-market confilts of a pretty large fquare, having Cornhill and Lombard-ftreet 
on the north-eaft, the Poultry on the north-weft, and Watbrook on the fouth eait. 
Before the fire it was a market chiefly for fith and flefh, and afterwards for fruit and gare 
den-fluff. ; : 

In this market Sir Robert Vyner, bart. and alderman, ere€ted a marble equeftrian 
ftatue of King Charles If. ftanding on a pedeftal eighteen feet high, and trampling on 
his enemies.* © 8 

The publick buildings in this ward are Salters’-hall, the churches of St. Swithin and 
St. Stephen Walbrook. ; 

13. Dowgate or Downgate ward, fo called from the principal-ftreet, which has a fteep 
defcent or fall into the Thames, contains part of Thames-ftreet, part of St. Lawrence- 
Poultney-hill, part of Duxford-lane, part of Suffolk lane, part of Bufh-lane, part of 
Dowgate hill, Checquer-yard, Elbow lane, and Cloak-lane; and the fouthward of 
Thames-ftreet, Old Swan-lane, Cole-harbour, Alhallows-lane, Campion-lane, Friars. 
lane, Cozens-lane, Dowgate dock, and the Steel-yard. . 

‘The publick buildings in thisward are Tallow-chandlers’-hall, Skinners’-Hall, Innhold- 
ers’-hall, Plumbers’-hall, Joiners’-hall, Watermens’-hall, and the church of Alhallows 
the Great. 

14. Vintry ward (which was fo called from the wine-merchants who landed and fold 
their wines here) contains part of Thames-ftreet, New Queen-{treet, Garlick hill, Col- 
lege-hill, and St. Thomas-Apottles. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Vintners’-hall, Cutlers’-hall, the churches of 
St. Michael Royal, and St. James Garlick-hill. 

Vintners’-hall is fituated on the fouth-fide of Thames-ftreet, between Queen-ftreet and 
Garlick-hill, being built on three fides of a quadrangle fronting the ftreet. The rooms 
are large, finely wainfcoted and carved, particularly the magnificent fkreen at the eaft-end 
of the great hall, which is adorned with two columns, their entablature and pediment ; 
and on acroters-are placed the figure of Bacchus between feveral Fames, with other em- 
bellifaments ; and they have a garden backwards towards the Thames, 

15. Cordwainers’-ftreet ward, fo called from the cordwainers (fhoemakers) curriers, 
and other dealers in leather that inhabited that part of the town anciently, includes Bow- 
lane, New Queen-ftreet, Budge-row, Tower-royal-ftreet, Little St. Thomas Apottles, 
Pancras-lane, a {mall part of Watling-ftreet, a little part of Bafing-lane, and St. Sythe’s- 
lane. P 
The publick buildings in this ward are the church of St. Anthony, St. Mary Alder. 
mary, and St. Mary-le-Bow, ‘ 

16. Cheap ward. ‘The principal ftreets and places in this ward are Cheapfide, the 
Poultry, part of Honey-lane-market, part of the Old-Jewry, part of Bucklerfbury, part 
of Pancras-lane, part of Queen-{treet, ail Ironmonger-lane, King-ftreet, and St. Law- 
rence lane, and part of Cateaton-ftreet, part of Bow-lane, and all Guildhall. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Guildhall, Mercers’-chapel and hall, Gro- 
cers’-hall, the Poultry-compter, the churches of St. Mildred Poultry, and St. Lawrence 
Jewry. 3 : 


* This market has fince been removed to Fleet-ditch, and a grand manGon-houfe for the lord-mayor is 
new creéting un the ground where Stocks-market was then kept, at the expence of the city. 
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Guildhall, the town-houfe of this great city, fiands at the north end of King ‘ftreet, and 
is a large handfome ftrudture, built with ftone, axxo 1666, the old hall having been deft 
troyed by the fire in 1666. By a large portico on the fouth fide we enter the principal 
room, properly called the hall, being 153 feet in length, forty-eight in breadth, and 
fifty-five in height ; on the right hand, at the upper end is the ancient court of the huf- 
tings, at the other end of the hall oppofite to it are the theriffs-courts. The roof of the 
infide is flat, divided into pannels; the walls on the north and fouth fides adorned with 
four demy pillars of the Gothic order, painted white, and veined with blue, the capitals 
gilt with gold, and the arms finely depicted in their proper colour, viz. at the eaft the 
arms of St. Edward the confeffor, and of the Kings of England the fhield and crofs of St. 
George. At the weft end the arms of the Confeflor, thofe of England and France 
quarterly, and the arms of England. On the fourteen demy pillars (above the capital) 
are the king’s arms, the arms of London, and the arms of the twelve companies. At 

- the eaft end are the King’s arms carved between the portraits of the late Queen, at the 
foot of an arabathram, under a rich canopy northward, and thofe of King William and 
Queen Mary fouthward, painted.at fullleagth. The inter-columns are painted in imi- 
tation of porphyry, and. embellifhed with the portraitures, painted in full proportion, of 
eighteen judges, which were there put up by the city, in gratitude for their fignal fervice 

_ done in determining differences between landlord and tenant (without the expence of 
jaw-fuits) in rebuilding this city, purfuant to an at of parliament, after the fire, in 
1666. : 

Thofe on the fouth fide are, Sir Heneage Finch, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, Sir Richard Rainsford, Sir Edward Turner, Sir Thomas ‘Ty#rel, Sir John 
Archer, Sir William Morton. . ; 

Qn the north fide are, Sir Robert Atkins, Sir John Vaughan, Sir Francis North, Sir 
Thomas Twifden, Sir Chriftopher Turner, Sir William Wild, Sir Hugh Windham. 

At the weft end, Sir William Ellis, Sir Edward Thurland, Sir Timothy Littleton. ; 

And in the lord mayor’s court (which is adorned with fleak {tone and other painting 
and gilding, and alfo the figures of the four cardinal virtues) are the portraits of Sir 
Samuel Brown, Sir John Kelynge, Sir Edward Atkins, and Sir William Windham, all 
(as thofe above) painted in full proportion. in their fcarlet robes as judges. 

The late Queen Anne, in December 1706, gave the city 26 ftandards, and 63 colours, 


to be put up in this hall, that were taken from the French and Bavarians at the battle ~~ 


of Ramillies the preceding fummer ; but there was found room only for 46 colours, 19 
ftandards, and the trophy of a kettle drum of the elector of Bavaria’s, The colours 
over the Queen’s pi&ure are moft efteemed, on account of their being taken from the 
firft battalion of French guards. ao oe ; 

From the hall we afcend by nine ftone fteps to. the mayor’s court, council chamber, 
-and the reft of the apartments of the houfe, which, notwithftanding it may not be equal 
to the grandeur of the city, is very well adapted to the ends it was defigned for, namely, 
for holding the city courts, for the election of theriffs and other officers, and for the 
entertainment of princes, minifters of ftate, and foreign ambafladors, on their grand fef« 
tivals. : : : : 

17. Coleman-ftreet.ward. The principal ftreetsin this ward are the Old Jewry, part 
of Lothbury, Colemen-ftreet, part of London-wall, and all the lower part of Moorfields 
without the walls. : oa . : 

The publick buildings are Bethlem or Bedlam hofpital, Founders-hall, Armourers- 
hall, the churches of St, Olave Jewry, St. Margaret Lothbury, and St. Stephen Cole- 
man-ftreet, ; : aoe 
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New Bethlem, or Bedlam, is fituated-at the fouth end of Moorfields, juft without 
the wall the ground being formerly part of the town ditch, and granted by the city tor 
- the governors of the hofpital of Old Bethlem, which had been appropriated for the rea 
ception of lunaticks, but was found too ftrait to contain the people brought thither, and 
the building in a decaying condition. ak 

‘The prelent edifice called New Bedlam was begun to be erected anno 1675, and fu 
nifhed the following year. It is built of brick and ftone; the wings at each end, and the 
portico, being each of them adorned with four pilafters, entablature and circular pedi- 
ment of the Corinthian order: Under the pediment are the King’s arms, enriched. with 
feftoons; and between the portico and each of the faid wings is a triangular pediment, 
with the arms of the city; and ona pediment over the gate the figures of two lunaticks, 
exquifitely carved. ‘The front of this magnificent hofpital is reported to-reprefent the 
Efcurial in Spain, and in fome refpects exceeds every palace in or about London, being: 
528 feet in length, and regularly built: The infide, ie is true, is not anfwerable to the * 
grand appearance it makes without, being but thirty feet broad, aud confifting chiefly of 
a long gallery in each. of the two ftories that runs from one end of the houfe to the other 3 
on the fouth fide whereof are little. cells, wherein the patients have their lodgings, and 
on the north the windows that give light to the galleries, which are divided in the middle 
by handfome iron gate, to keep the men and women afunder. CN had 

In order to procure a perfon to be admitted into the hofpital, a petition muft be pre- 
ferred to acommittee of the governors, who fit at Bedlam feven at a time weekly ; 
which muft be figned by the churchwardens, or other reputable perfons of the parith 
the lunatick belongs to, and alfo recommended to the faid committee by one of the go- 
vernors; and this being approved by the prefident and governors, and entered ina book 
upou a vacancy (in their turn) an order is granted for their being received’ into the 
houfe, where the faid lunatick is accommodated with a room, proper phyfick and diet, 
gratis. The diet is very good and wholefome, being commonly boiled beef, mutton, or 
veal, and broth, with bread, for dinners on Sundays, Tuefdays, and Thurfdays, the 
other days bread, cheefe, and butter, or on Saturdays peafe-pottage, rice milk, furmity, 
or other pottage , and for fupper they have ufually broth or milk pottage, always with: 
bread: and there is farther care taken, that fome of the committee go on a Saturday 
weekly to the faid hofpital to fee the provifions weighed, and that thé fame be good and 
rightly expended. 

18. Bafinghall, or Baffifhaw ward, confifteth only of Bafinghall-ftreet, and a {matt 
part of the ftreet along London wall. - : 

The public buildings of this ward are Blackwell-hall, Mafons-hall, Weavers-hall, 
Coopers-hall, Girdlers-hall, and St. Michael Baffifhaw church. 

Blackwell-hall it fituated between Bafinghall-ftreet on the eaft, and Guildhall-yard 
on the weft, being formerly called. Bakewell-hall, from the family of the Bakewells,. 
whofe manfion-houfe ftood here anno 1315, which falling to the crown, was purchafed 
by the city of King Richard IJ. and converted into a warehoufe and market for woollen 
manufactures 5. and by an act of common council anno 1516, it was appointed to be the 
only market for woollen manufactures fold in the city, except baize, the profits being 
fettled on.Chrift’s-hofpital, which arife from the lodging and pitching of the cloth in the 
refpestive. warehoufes, there being one affigned for the Devonthire cloths, and others for 
the Gloucefter, Worcelter, Kentifh, Medley, Spanith cloths, and blankets. “The profits 
alfo of the baize brought to Leadenhall are fettled on the famehofpital. ‘hefe cloths pay 
a penny a week each for pitching, and a halfpenny a week refting ; fockings and blankets 
pay by the pack all which bring in a confiderable revenue, being under the oe 
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of the governors of Chrift’s-hofpital. This hall was deftroyed. by the fixes and sebuile: - 
by Chrilt’s-hofpital, anno 1672. The -door-cafe on the front towards Guildhall.js.of 
ftone, adorned with two columns, entablature and’ pediment of the Dorick order.., In 
the.pediment are the King’s arms, and the arms of London under them; enriched with: 
cupids, &c. : = eye 

i: Cripplegate ward is ufually divided into two parts, viz. Cripplegate within the: 
walls and Cripplegate without. , 

The principal ftreets and places in Cripplegate ward within the walls, are Milk-ftreet, 
great part of Honey lane-market,. part of Cateaton-ftreet, Lad-lane, Aldermanbury,. 
Love-lane, Addle-ftrcet, London-wall ftreet, from Little Wood-ftreet to the poftern, 
Philip-lane, moft of Great Wood-ftreet, Little Wood-ftreet, part of Hart-{treet, Mug- 
well. ftreet, part of FelL-ftreet, part of Silver-{treet, the eaft part of Maiden-lane, and fome: 
few houfes in Cheapfide to the eaftward of Wood-ftreet. : 

The principal ftreets and places in Cripplegate-ward without, are Fore-ftreet, and the, 
Paftern-ftreet leading to Moortields, Back-{treet in Little Moorfields, Moor-lane, Grub-- 
ftreet, the fouth part to the pofts and chain, the fouth part of Whitecrofs-ftreet as faras 

- the pofts and chain, part of Redcrofs-ftreet, Beach-lane, the fouth part of Golden-lane 
as far as the pofts and chain, the eaft part of Golden-Jane, the eatt part of Jewen-itreet, 
Bridgewater-fquare, Brackley-ftreet, Bridgewater-ftreet, Silver-ftreet, and Litton. 
itreet. ‘ 

The publick buildings in this ward are Sion-College, Barber-Surgeons-hall, Plailter-. 

ers-hall, Brewers-hall, Curriers-hall, the churches of St. Mary Aldermanbury, St. Al- 
phage, St. Alban Wood-ftreet, and St. Giles Cripplegate.* : : 

Sion. College is fituated againft London wall, a little to the eattward of Cripplegate, 
where ancient'y ftood a nunnery, and afterwards an hofpital founded for a hundred. 
blind men, axno 1320; by W. Elfing, mercer, and called Elfing’s Spittal: -he after- 
wards founded here a priory for canons regu'ar, which being furrendered to King Henry: 

VIIL. anng 1530, it was purchafed by Dr. Thomas White, nifidentiary of St. Paul’s, and 

vicar of St. Dunftan’s.in the welt, for the ufe of the London clergy, who were incor- 
porated by King CharlesI, anmo 1631, by the name of the preGdent and fel'ows of Sion 

College, for the glory of God, the good of his church, redrefs of inconveniences, and 

maintaining of truth in dotrine, and love in converfation with one another, purfuant to 
the donor’s wil: which co‘lege is governed by the prefident, two deans and four alli 
ants, who are yearly elected out of the London clergy, on the third Tuefday after Eaf, 
ter; but none of them refide there, the whole being left to the care of the librarian. 
The great gate againft London-wall is adorned with. two columns, their entablature - 
and pitched pediment of the Tufcan order, whereon is fifis infcription in gold 
letters. & 7 Mr 
Collegium Sionis a Thoma White, S..T. P. Fundatum Anno Chrifti 1631, in Ufum Clos 
rici Lond. Bibliotbeca a Johanne Simpfon, 8. T. B. ExtraGa, a diverfis Benefadtor, Libris 
lecupletata, &F in pofterum locupletanda. Vade &8 fac fimiliter. . veo 
‘The college confifts of a handfome hall, the prefident’s lodgings, chambers.for {tu 
dents, and.a well difpofed library, one hundred and twenty feet in length, and thirty in 

breadth, which is at this day very well replenifhed with books, netwithftanding both li- 

brary and college were burnt down, anno 1666 : -It was rebuilt and furnithed by contri- 
bntions from the London. clergy and their friends. The library is kept in exact order, 


+ All which chambers, &c. are now let out to private families, and there are no ftudents, 


le and 


* * And fince that time has been built the church of St. Luke in Old-fireet, ane of the fifty new churches, 
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“and there are all imaginable conveniences. for thofe' who defire to confult their 
books, : ; 

20; -Alderfgate ward. The principal ftreets arid places in this ward are, Fofter-lane, 
Maiden-lane, Noble-ftreet, St. Martin’s le-Grand, Dean’s court, Round-court, Angel- 
ftreet, Bull-and-mouth-ftreet, St. Anne’s-lane, Alderfgate ftreet, Gofwell-ftreet, Bar- 
bican, Long lane and Little-Britain, : 

St. Martin’s le-grand was anciently a magnificent college, founded by Jugelricus and 
Edwardus. his brother, anno 1056, and confirmed by William the Conqueror, by his 
charter dated ana 1068, in the fecond year of his reign ; who alfo gave all the moor- 
lands without Cripplegate to this college, exempting the dean and canons from the jurif- 
diction of the bifhop, and from all legal fervices, granting them foc and fac, toll and 
theam, with all liberties and franchifes that any church in the kingdom enjoyed. 

This college was furrendered to King Edward VI, in the fecond year of his reign, 
@nno 1548, and the fame year the church pulled down, and the-ground leafed out to 
perfons to build upon, being highly valued on account of the privileges annexed to it ; 
for it {till remains a feparate jurifdi€tion. The fheriffs and magiftrates of London: have 
no authority in this liberty, but it is efteemed part of Weftmintter, and-{ubject only tothe 
dean and chapter of that abbey. : 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Goldfmiths’-hall, Coachmakers’-hall, Lon- 
don-houfe, Thanet-houfe, Cook’s-hall, the church of St. Anne within Alderfgate, St. 
Leonard, Fofter-lane, and St. Botolph Alderfgate. 

21. Farringdon: ward within the walls, fo called to diftinguifh it from Farringdon 
ward without, was anciently but one ward, and governed by one alderman; receiving 
its name of William Farendon, goldfmith, alderman thereof, and one of the. theriffs 
of London, who purchafed the aldermanry of John le Feure, 7 Edward I. anno 1279.. 
It afterwards defcended to Nicholas Farendon, fon of the faid William, who was four 
times mayor (and his heirs) from whence fome infer that the aldermanries of London 
were formerly hereditary. 

Farringdon ward within contains St. Paul’s-church.yard, Ludgate-ftreet, Blackfriars, 
the eaft fide of Fleet-ditch from Ludgate-(treet to the Thames, Creed-lane, Ave-Mary- 
Jane, Amen corner, Paternofter-row, Newgate flreet and market, Grey-friars, part of 
Warwick -lane, Ivy lane, part of Cheapfide, part of Fofter-lane, part of Wood-ftreet, 
part of Friday: ftreet, and part of the Old Change. with feveral courts and alleys falling 
into them. ; 

The publick buildings in this ward are, the cathedral of St. Paul, St. Paul's fchoo], 
the king’s printing-houfe, the Scotch-hall, Apothecaries’-hall, Stationers’-hall, the Col- 
lege of Phyficians, Butthers’-hall, Sadlers’ hall, Embroiderers’- haJ, the church of St. 

‘Martin Ludgate, Chrift’s church and hofpital, the church of St. Matthew, Friday-ftreet, 
St. Auftin’s church, the church of St. Vedaft, and the Chapter-houfe. 

Auftin the monk was fent to England by Pope Gregory the Great, to endeavour the 
eonverfion of the Saxons, about the year 596, and being favourably teceived by Ethe)« 
bert, then King of Kent, who foon after became his profelyte, was by the autliority of 
the Roman fee conftituted archbifhop of Canterbury, the capital of King Ethelbert’s 
dominions. ‘The archbifhop being thus eftablifhed in Kent, fent his miffionaries into 
other parts of England, making Melitus, one of his affiftants, bifhop of London : and 
King Ethelbert, to encourage that city to embrace Chriftianity, it is faid, founded the 
cathedral of St. Paul, about the year 604. : 

This cathedral ftands upon an eminence in the middle of the town, difengaged from 
all other buildings, fo that its beauties may be viewed on every fide; whereas we fee 
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only one ffont of St, Péter’s at Rome, the palace of the Vatican, and other buildings 
contiguous to it, rendering the reft invifible; and though the riches and furniture of 
the feveral chapels in St. Peter’s are the admiration of all that view them, yet they fpoil 
the profpe&t of the fabrick. If we regard only the building, divefted of the rich mate- 
rials and furniture which hide the beauties of the ftructure, St. Paul’s, in the op‘nion of 
many travellers, makes a better appearance than St. Peter’s: nor does the white Port- 
land ftone, of which St. Paul’s is built, at a'l give place to the marble St. Peter’s is lined 
or incrufted with ;_ for the numerous lamps and cand’es that are burnt before the altars 
at St..Peter’s, fo blacken and tarnifh the marble, that itis not eafy to diftinguith it from 
common ftone. ; 

As to the outfide of St. Paul’s, it is adorned by two ranges of pilafters, one above 
the other; the lower confrfts of 120 pilafters at leaft, with their entablature of. the Co- 
yinthian order; and the upper of as many, with entablament of the Compofite order, 
befides 20 colums at the weft, and four at the eaft end, and thofe of the porticoes, and 

_ fpaces between the arches of the -windows; and the architrave of the lower order, &c. 
are filled. with great variety of curious enrichments, confifting of cherubims, feftoons, ~ 
voluta’s, fruit, leaves, cartouches,-enfigns of fame, as fwords and trumpets in faltier 
croffes, with chaplets of laurel, alfo books difplayed, bifhops caps, the dean’s arms, and’ 
{at the eaft end} the cypher of W. R. within a garter, on which are the words Honi /cit 
qui mal y penfe ; and this within a fine compartment of palm-branches, and placed under’ 
an imperial crown, &c. all finely carved in ftone, 

‘The intercolumns of the lower range of pilafters are 33 ornamental windows and 6 
niches, and of the upper range 37 windows and about go niches many whereof are 
adorned with columns, entablature and pediments; and at the eaft end is a fweep, or 
eircular fpace, adorned with columns and pilafters, and enriched with feftoons, fruit, 
incenfe.pots, &c, and at the upper part is a window between four pieddroits and a fingle 
cornifh, and thofe between two large cartouches. ; 

The afcent to the north portico is by 12 fteps of black marble; the dome of the por- 
tico is fupported and adorned with fix very fpacious columns (48 inches diameter) of 
the Corinthian order. Above the door-cafe is a large urn, with feftoons, &c. Over 
this (belonging to the upper range of -pilafters) is a fpacious pediment, where are the- 
King’s arms with the regalia, fupported by two angels, with each a palm-branch in their: 
hands, under whofe feet appear the figures of the lion and unicorn. 

You afcend to the fouth portico (the ground here being low) by 25 fteps:. It isin all 
other refpeéts like the north, and above this a pediment (as the other) beloriging.to the 
upper order, where is a proper emblem of this incomparable ftru€ture, raifed (as it were). 
out of the ruins of the old church, viz. a phoenix, with her wings expanded, in flames ra 
under which is the word RESURGAM infculped in capital characters. 

The weft portico is adorned and fupported with 12 columns below, and eight.above,. 
fluted, of the refpeétive orders as the two ranges; the twelve lower adorned with ar- 
chitrave, marble triefe and a cornifh; and the eight upper with an entablature and a fpa-- 
cious triangular pediment, where the hiftory of St. Paul’s converfion is reprefented, 
With the rays of-a glory, and the figures of feveral men and horfes, boldly carved in 
relievo by Mr. Bird; The door-cafe is white marble, and over the entrance is cut in 
relievo the hiftory of St. Paul's preaching to the Bereans (asin Aéts xvii. 2:) It confifis 
of a gruppa of nine figures (befides that of St. Paul) with books, &c. lively reprefented 
by the fame hand as the convertion. 

On the fouth fide of the church, near the weft end, is a forum or portal, the door- 
cafe being enriched-with cartouches, voluta’s and fruit, very excellently carved under a 
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pediment ; and oppofite to this on the north fide, ‘is the like door-cafe. Andin brief, 
all the apertures are not only judicioufly difpofed for commodioufnefs, illumination of 
the fabrick, &c. but are very ornamental. 

At the weft end is an acroteria of the figures of the twelve apoftles, each about 
eleven feet high, with that of St. Paul on the angle of the pediment, and thofe of the 
four evangelifts, two of each cumbent between as many angles on a circular pediment ; 
over the dials of the clock on the fronts of the two towers alfo an entablature, and 
circles of enrichment, where twelve ftones compofe the aperture, anfwering to the 
twelve hours. : : : : 

The faid towers are adorned with circular ranges of columns of the Corinthian order, 
with domes upon the upper part, and at the vertex of each a curious pine-apple. | 

The choir has its roof fupported with fix fpacious pillars, and the church with fix 
more; befides which there are eight that fupport the cupola, and two very fpacious . 
ones at the weft end. All which pillars are adorned with pilafters of the Corinthian 
and Compofite orders, and alfo with columns fronting the crofs-ifle or ambulatory be-- 
tween the confiftory and morning-prayer-chapel, which have each a very beautiful 
fcreen of curious wainfcot, and adorned each with twelve columns, their entablatures 
arched pediments, and the king’s arms, enriched with cherubims, and each pediment 
between four vafes, all curioufly carved ; and thefe fereens are fenced with iron-work, 
as is alfo the cornifh at the weft end of the church, and fo eaftward beyond the firft 
arch, . : 

The pillars of the church that fupport the roof, are two ranges, with their enta- 
blature and beautiful arches, whereby the body of the church and choir are divided 
into three parts orifles ; the roof of each is adorned with arches, and {pacious periphe- 
ries of enrichments, as fhields, leaves, chaplets, &c. (the fpaces included being fome- 
what concave) admirably carved in ftone; and there is a large crofs-ifle between the 
north and fouth porticos, and two ambulatories, the onea little eaftward, the other 
weftward from the faid crofs-ifle, and running parallel therewith. The floor of the 
whole is paved with marble, but under the cupola and within the rail of the altar, with 
fine porphyry, polifhed and laid in feveral geometrical figures. 

‘The altar-piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilafters, finely painted and veined 
with gold, in imitation of Japis lazuli, with their entablature, where the enrichments, 
and alfo the capitals of the pilafters, are double gilt with gold. Thefe intercolumns 
are twenty-one pannels of figured crimfon velvet, and above them fix windows, viz. 
in each intercolumniation, feven pannels and two windows one above the other; at the 
greateft altitude above all which, is a glory finely done. The aperture north and 
fouth into the choir, are (afcending up three fteps of black marble) by two iron folding-- 
doors, being (as that under the organ-gallery, &c.) exquifitely wrought into divers 
figures, {piral branches, and other flourifhes ; and there are two others at the weft end 
of the choir, the one opening into the fouth ifle, the other in the north, done by the 
celebrated artift in this. way, monfieur Tijan. ’ 

And what contributes to the beauty of this choir, are the galleries, the bifhop’s 
throne, lord mayor’s feat, with the ftalls; all which being contiguous, compofe one 
vait body of carved: work of the fineft wainfcot, conftituting three. fides of a qua- 
drangle. : : : . 

The cupola (within the church) appears ereéted and elevated on eight pillars of a 
large magnitude, adorned. with pilafters, entablature, circular pediments, and arches 
of the Corinthian order, and each pillar enriched with a fpacious feftoon ; here are 
alfo as many alcoves fronted with curious iron-work, and over the.arches, ata great 
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Height from the ground, is on entablature, and on the cornith-an ambulatory, fronted 
or fenced. in with handfome iron-work, extending round the infide of the cupola, 
above which is a range of thirty-two pilafters of the Corinthian order; where every 
fourth intercolumn is adorned with a nich and fome enrichments ; and, it is faid, that 
in every foot of altitude tle diameter of this decreafeth one inch. 
On the outfide of the dome, about twenty feet above the outer roof of the church, 
is a range of thirty-two cdlumns, with niches of the fame altitude, and dire€tly counter 
to thofe aforefaid within the cupola: to thefe columns there is entablament, and 
above that a gallery with acroteria, where are placed very fpacious and ornamental 
vafes all tound the cupola: at twelve feet above the tops of thefe vafes (which. fpace 
is adorned with pilafters and entablament, and the intercolumns are windaws) the 
diameter is taken in-(as appears outwardly) five feet, and two feet higher it decreafes 
five feet, and a foot above that, it is ftill five feet lefs, where the dome outwardly be- 
gins to arch, which arches meet about fifty-two feet higher in perpendicular altitude, 
on the vertex of which dome is a neat balcony, and above this a large and beautiful 
lantern, adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, with a balland crofs at the 
top. : 
Chrift’s hofpital is fituated between Newgate-ftreet and St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital 
in Smithfield. Here, as has been obferved already, was anciently a monattery of grey 
friars, founded about the year 1325, which, upon the diffolution of monafteries, was 
furrendered to King Henry VIII. anno 1538, who, in thelaft year of his reign, tranf- 

* ferred it to the city of London for the ufe of the poor. King Edward VI. endowed 
this hofpital (together with thofe of Bridewell and St. Thomas’s Hofpital in Southwark ) 
with large revenues, of which the city were made truftees, and incorporated by the 
name of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, governors of the 
poffefions, revenues, and goods of the hofpitals of Chrift, Bridewell, and St. Thomas 
the Apoftle, to whom the king granted 3,266/. 135. 4d. per annum. 

It was opened in the year 1552, in the month of November; and a good writing. 
fchool was. added to this foundation in the year 1694, by Sir John More, knt. and 
alderman. : i 

The children admitted into this hofpital are prefented every year by the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, and the other governorsin their turns, a lift of whom is printed yearly, 
and fet up at the compting-houfe, anda letter is fent to each of the faid governors 
fome days before the admiffion, reminding him of the day of chufing, and how thofe 
he prefents fhould be qualified ; wherein is inclofed a blank certificate from the minifter 
and church-wardens, a blank petition to the preftdent and governors, and a paper of 
the rules and qualifications of the child to be prefented: Upon this, the governor 
having made choice of a child to prefent, the friends of the faid child come to the 
compting-houfe on the admiffion-day, bringing the faid petition and certificate, rules, 
‘and letter along with him, and on the back fide of the faid petition, the governor who 
prefents endorfeth words to this effeét : < : 

I prefent the child mentioned in the certificate on the other fide, and believe the fame to be 
4 true certificate: Witnefs my hand the Day of 17 
Which the faid governor figneth, and the childis admitted. The faid rules and 
qualifications are as follows : . 

‘ 1, That no child be taken in but fuch asare the children of freemen of London. 

* s, That none be taken in under feven years old. ; 

* 3. That none be taken in but orphans, wanting either father or mother, or both, 

« 4. That no foundlings, or that are maintained at the parifh charge, be taken in. 

* 5. That 
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€ s. That none who are lame, crooked, or deformed, or that have the evil, rup- 
* ture, or any infectious difeafe, be taken in. 
* 6. That none be admitted but fuch as are without any probable means of being 
* provided for ctherways; nor without a due certificate from the minifter, church- 
* wardens, and three or four of the principal inhabitants of the parifh whence any 
* children come, certifying the poverty and inability of the parent to maintain fuc: 
‘ children, and the true age of the faid child, and engaging to difcharge the hofpital of 
* them before or after the age of fifteen years ifa boy, or fourteen years if a girl, 
* which hall be left 10 the governor’s pleafure to do; fo that it thall be wholly in the 
* power of the hofpital to difpofe of fuch child, or return them to the parent or parifh, 
© as to the hofpital fhall feem good. 
«7. That no child be admitted that hath a brother or fifter in the hofpital already. 
* 8, To the end that no children be admitted contrary to the rules abovelaid, when 
“ the general court fhall dire€t the taking in of any children, they hall (before taken 
* in) be prefented to a committee, confifting of the prefident, treafurer, or the almoners, 
* renters, fcrutenors, and auditors, and all other governors to be fummoned at the 
‘ firft time, and fo to adjourn from time to time: and that they, or any thirteen or 
* more of them, whereof the prefident or treafurer for the time being to be one, {hall 
* flrictly examine touching the age, birth, and quality of fuch children, and of the 
“truth of the faid certificates; and when fuch committee fhall find caufe, they fhall 
* forbid or fufpend the taking in of any child, until they receive full fatisfaGtion that 
* fuch child or children are duly qualified according to the rules-abovefaid. ; 
‘ And that fuch children as may be prefented to be admitted in purfuance of the will 
* of any benefactor, hall -be examined by the faid committee, who are to take care 
« that fuch children be qualified according to the wills of the donors or benefactors (as 
* near as may confift with fuch wills) agreeing to the qualifications above.’ 
The lord-mayor and court of aldermen prefent each their child yearly, but the reft 
of the governors only in their turns, which may happen once in three or four years. 
No child is continued in after fifteen years of age, except the mathematical fcholars, 
who are fometimesin till they are eighteen, and who, at the beginning of the feventh 
year of their fervice as mariners, are at his majefty’s difpofal; and of thefe children 
there is an account printed yearly, and prefented to the king the 1f of January ; fetting 
forth, 1. Each boy’sname; 2. The month and year when they were bound out ; 3 
Their age; 4. The names of their mafters; 5. The names of the thips whereof they 
are cominanders; 6: What country trade they are in; 7. The month and year when 
they will be at his majefty’s difpofal: alfo an account of the forty children annually 
enjoying the benefit of this mathematical foundation, &c. fetting forth their names and 
age. ~ 
The governors, befides the lord-mayor and aldermen, are many, and commonly 
perfons that have been mafters or wardens of their companies, or men of eftates, from* 
whom there is fome expectation of additional charities. Out of thefe one is made pre- 
fident, who is ufually {ome ancient alderman that hath paffed the chair; another is ap- 
pointed treafurer, to whom the care of the honfe and of the revenues are committed, 
who is therefore ufually refident, and has a good houfe within the limits of the hofpital. 
There are two governors alfo, who are called a/moners, whofe bufinels it is to buy 
provifions for the houfe and fend them in, who are attended by the fteward. a 
‘The children are dieted in the following manner: They have every morning for their 
breakfaft bread and beer, at half an hour paft fix in the morning in the fummer-time, 
and at half an hour paft feven in the winter. On Sundays they have boiled beef and 
broth 
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broth for their dinners, and for their uppers legs and fhoulders of mutton. On ‘Tuef- 
days and Thurfdays they have the fame dinners as on Sundays, that is, boiled beef and 
broth; on the other days no flefh meat, but on Mondays milk-porridge, on Wednef- - 
days furmity, on Fridays old peafe and pottage, on Saturdays water-gruel. - ‘They 
have roaft beef about twelve days in the year, by the kindnefs of feveral benefactors, 
who have left, fome 3/. fome sos per annum, for that end. ‘Their {upper is bread and 
cheefe, or butter for thofe that cannot eat.cheefe ; only Wednefdays and F ridays they 
have pudding-pies for fupper. : 

.The diet of thefe children feems to be exceeding mean and {paring ; and I have 
heard fome of their friends fay, that it would not be eafy for them to fubjift upon it 
without their affiftance. However, it is obferved they are very healthful g that out of 
eleven or twelve hundred, there are fcarce ever found twelve in the fick ward ; and that 
in one year, when there were upwards of eleven hundred in this hofpital, there were 
not more than fifteen of them died. Befides, their living in this thrifty parfimonious 
manner, makes them better capable of fhifting for themfelves when they come out into 
the world. 

As to the education of thefe orphans, here is a grammar-fchool, a writing-{chool, 
a mathematical-fchool, and a drawing-fchool. 

As to grammar and writing, they have all of them the benefit of thefe fchools without 
diftinGtion ; but the others are for fuch lads as are intended for the fea-fervice. 

The firft mathematical {chool was founded by King Charles Il. anno domini 1673. 
His majefty gave 7ooo/, towards building and furnifhing this fchool, and fettled 
revenue of 370/. per annum upon it for ever: and there has been fince another mathe- 
‘matical {chool erected here, which is maintained out of the revenues of the hofpital, as 
is likewife the drawing fchool. ; 

This hofpital is built about a large quadrangle, with a cloifter or piazza on the infide 
of it, which is faid to be part of the monaftery of the Grey-Friars; but moft part of the 
houfe has been rebuilt fince the fire, and confifts ofa large hall, and the feveral {chools 
and dormitories for the children ; befides which there is a fine houfe at Hertford, and 
another at Ware, twenty miles from London, whither the youngeft orphans are 
ufually fent and taught to read, before they are fixed at London. 

The College of Phyficians is fituated on the welt fide of Warwick-lane. It isa 
beautiful and magnificent edifice, built by the fociety aans 1682, their former college 
in Amen corner having been deftroyed by the fire. It is built of brick and ftone, 
having a fine frontifpiece, with a handfome door-cafe, within which isa lofty cupola 
erected on ftrong pillars, on the top whereof is a large pyramid, and on its vertex a 
crown and gilded ball. Pafling under the cupola we come into a quadrangular court, 
the oppofite fide whereof is adorned with eight pilafters below and eight above, with 
their entablature and a triangular pediment; over the door-cafe is the figure of King 
Charles II. placed in a nich, and between the door and the lower architrave, the fol- 
lowing infcription, viz. 

VURIVSQVE FORTVNZE EXEMPLAR INGENS ADVERSIS .REBVS 
DEVM PROBAVIT PROSPERIS SEIPSVM COLLEGIJ HVIUSCE 1682. 

The apartments within confift ofa hall, where advice is given to the poor gratis; a 
commiittee-room,’ a library, another great hall where the doctors meet once a quarter, 
which is beautifully wainfcotted, carved, and adorned with fretwork: here are the 
pictures of Dr. Harvey, who firft difcovered the circulation of the blood, and other 
benefactors ; and northward from this, over the library, is the cenfor’s room. : 
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The theatre under the cupola, at the entrance, is furnifhed with fix degrees of cir- 
cular wainfcot feats one above the other, and in the pit is a table and three feats, one 
for the prefident, a fecond for the operator, and a third for the lecturer ; and here the 
anatomy-leétures are performed. Inthe preparing-room are thirteen tables of the 
mufcles in a human body, each mufcle in its proper pofition- 

This fociety is a body-corporate for the practice of phyfick within London, and 
feveral miles about it. The prefident and cenfors are chofen annually at Michaelmas. 
None can practife phyfick, though they have taken their degrees, without their licence, 
within the limits aforefaid ; and they have a power to fearch all apothecaries’ fhops, and 
to deftroy unwholefome medicines. 

By the clfirter of King Charles II. this college was to confift of a prefident, four 
cenfors, ten elects, and twenty-fix fellows; the cenfors to be chofen out of the fellows, 
and the prefident out of the elects. 

By the charter granted by King James I. the number of fellows was enlarged, but 
not te exceed eighty; and none but thofe who had taken the degree of doétors in the 
Britith or foreign univerfities were qualified to be admitted members of this college. 

The fellows meet four times every year, viz. on the Monday after every quarter. 
day ; and two of them meet twice a week, to give advice to the poor gratis. Here are 
alfo prepared medicines for the poor at moderate rates. 

The prefident and four cenfors meet the firft Friday in every month. The lord 
chancellor, chief juftices, and chief baron, are conftituted vifitors of this corporation, 
whofe privileges are eftablifhed by feveral ats of parliament. 

22. Bread-ftreet ward contains Bread-ftreet, Friday-ftreet, Diftaff-lane, Bafing-lane, 
part of the Old-change, part of Watling-ftreet, part of Old Fith-ftreet, and Trinity- 
jane, and part of Cheapfide. 

The only publick buildings in this ward are the churches of Alhallows, Bread-ftreet, 

and St. Mildred, Bread-ftreet. 
- 23. Queenhithe ward includes part of Thames-ftreet, Queenhithe, with the feveral 
lanes running fouthward to the Thames, Lambeth-hill, Fith-ftreet-hill, Five-foot-lane, 
Little Trinity-lane, Bread-ftreet-hill, Huggin-lane, with the fouth fide of Great Tri- 
nity-lane, and part of Old Fith-ftreet. 3 

Queenhithe lies to the weftward of the Three-cranes, and is an harbour for barges, 
lighters, and other veffels, that bring meal, malt, and other provifions down the 
Thames ; being a fquare inlet, with wharfs on three. fides of it, where the greateft 
market in England for meal, malt, &c. is held every day in the week, but chiefly on 
Mondays, Wednefdays, and Fridays. It received the name of Queenhithe, or Har- 
bour, from the duties anciently paid here to the queens of England. ~~ 

24. Baynard’s-caftle ward contains Peter’s-hill, Bennet’s-hill, part of Thames-ftreet, 
Paul’s-wharf, Puddle-dock, Addle-hill, Knightrider-ftreet, Carter-lane, Wardrobe- 
court, Paul’s-chain, part of St. Paul’s Church-yard, Dean’s-court, part of Creed-lane, 
and part of Warwick-lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Doétors-Commons, the Herald’s-office, the 
churches of St. Bennet Paul’s-wharf, St. Andrew Wardrobe, and St. Mary Magdalen, 
Old Fith-ftreet. : 

Doétors-Commons, fo called from the doétors of the civil-law commoning together 
here as in a college, is fituated on the weft fide of Bennet’s-hill, and confifts chiefly of 
one handfome fquare court. And here are held the court of admiralty, court of 
arches, and the prerogative-court of the archbifhop of Canterbury. Near the com. 
mons are the prerogative-office and faculty-office. 

The 
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‘The Herald’s-college or office is fituated on the eaft fide of Bennet’s-hill, almoft 
againft Dotors-Commons : it is a fpacious building, with a fquare court in the middle 
of it, on the north fide whereof is the court-room, where the earl-marfhal fits to hear 
caufes lying in the court of honour concerning arms, atchievements, titles of 
honours, &c. 

as. The ward of Faringdon without includes Ludgate-hill, Fleet-ftreet and Fleet- 
ditch, Sheer-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, Fetter-lane, Dean-ftreet, New-fireet, 
Plow-yard, Eaft and Weft Harding-ftreet, Flower-de-lis-court, Crane-court, Red- 
lion-court, Johnfton’s-court, Dunftan’s-court, Bolt-court, Hind-court, Wine-office- 
court, Shoe-lane, Racket-court, White-friars, the Temples, Dorfet or Salifbury- 
court, Dorfet-{treet, Bridewell, the Old Baily, Harp-alley, Holborn-hill, Caftle-ftreet 
or Yard, Curfitor’s-alley, Bartlet’s-buildings, Holborn-bridge, Snow-hill, Pye-corner, 
Gilt-fpur-ftreet, Cow-lane, Cock-lane, Hofier-lane, Chick-lane, Smithfield, Long- 
lane, Bartholomew-clofe, Cloth-fair, and Duck-lane.. 

Welt-Smithfield, or rather Smoothfield, according to Stow, is an open place, con- 
taining little more than three acres of ground at prefent, of an irregular figure, fur- 
rounded with buildings of various kinds. Here is held one of the greateft markets of 
oxen and fheep in Europe, as may eafily be imagined when it appears to be the only 
market for live cattle in this great city, which is held on Mondays and Fridays. 
‘There is alfo a market for horfes on Fridays; nor is there any where better riding 
horfes to be purchafed, if the buyer has fkill, though it muft be oonfeffed there is a 

reat deal of jockying and fharping ufed by the dealers in horfe-fleth. As for coach- 
hones, and thofe fit for troopers, they, are ufually purchafed in the counties to the 
northward of the town. The famous fair on the feaft of St. Bartholomew alfo is held 
in this place, which lafts three days, and by the indulgence of the city magiftrates 
fometimes a fortnight ; the firft three days were heretofore afligned for bufinefs, as 
the fale of cattle, leather, &c. but now only for diverfion, the players filling the area 
of the field with their booths, whither the young citizens refort in crowds. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Bridewell, Serjeant’s-inn in Fleet-(treet, the 
Temple, the Six-clerks-office, the Rolls, Serjeant’s-inn in Chancery-lane, Clifford’s- 
inn, the houfe of the Royal Society, Staple’s-inn, Bernard’s-inn, and ‘Thavie’s-inn, 
Juftice-hall in the Old Baily, and the Fleet-prifon, with the churches of St. Bartho- 
lomew, .and the hofpital adjoining, the churches of St. Sepulchre, St. Andrew Holborn, 
St. Bride’s, and St. Dunftan’s in the welt. . 

Bridewell is fituated on the welt fide of Fleet-ditch, a little to the fouthward of Fleet- 
ftreet, having two fronts, one to the eaft, and the other to the north, with a hand- 
fome great gate in each of them. It confifts chiefly of two courts, the innermoft being 
the largeft and beft built, four or five ftories high, on the fouth fide whereof is a noble 
hall, adorned with the pictures of King Edward VL. and his privy-council, King Charles, 
and King James II. Sir William Turner, Sir William Jeffreys, and other benefactors. 

It was one of the palaces of the kings of England till the reign of King Edward VI. 
who gave it to the city of London for the ufe of their poor, with lands of the value of 
yoo marks per annum, and bedding and furniture out of the hofpital of the Savoy, 
then fuppreffed. 

Here are lodgings and feveral privileges for certain tradefmen, fuch as flax-dreflers, 
taylors, fhoe-makers, &c. called arts-mafters, who are allowed to take fervants and 
apprentices to the number of about one hundred and forty, who are cloathed in blue 
velts at the charge of the houfe, their mafters having the profit of theirlabour. Thefe 
boys having ferved their times, have their freedom and ten pounds each given ney 
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towards carrying on their trades ; and fome of them have arrived to the honour-of being 
governors of the houfe where they ferved. 

This hofpital is at prefent under the direttion of a prefident, and fome hundreds of 
the moft eminent and fubftantial citizens, with their inferior officers; and a court is 
held every Friday, where fuch vagrants and lewd people are ordered to receive correc- 
tion in the fight of the court, as are adjudged to deferve it. 

Among the publick buildings of this ward, that belonging to the Royal Society, 
fituate at the north end of Two-crane-court, in Fleet-{treet, muft not be omitted, 
though it be much more confiderable on account of the learned members who aflemble 
here, and the great advances that have been made by them of late years in natural 
philofophy, &c. than for the elegancy of the building. 

During the grand rebellion, when ‘the eftates of the prime nobility and gentry were 
fequeftered, and there was no court for them to refort to, the then powers encouraging 
only the maddeft enthufiafts, or the bafeft of the people,. whom they looked upon as 
the fitteft inftruments to fupport their tyranny; fome ingenious gentlemen, who had 
applied themfelves chiefly to their ftudies, and abhorred the ufurpation, propofed the 
erecting a fociety for the improvement of natural knowledge, which might be an inno- 
cent and inoffenfive exercife to themfelves in thofe troublefome times, and of lafting 
benefit to the nation. Their firft meetings, it is faid, were at the chambers of Mr. _ 
Wilkins (afterwards bifhop of Chefter) in Wadham-college, in Oxford, about the 

ear 1650, and the members confifted of the honourable Robert Boyle, efq. Dr. 
Ward (afterwards bifhop of Salifbury) Sir Chriftopher Wren, Sir William Petty, Dr. 
_ Wallis, Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Hook, late profeflor of geometry, the above-named 
bifhop Wilkins, and others. In the year 1658 we find them affembling in Grefham- 
college, in London, when were added to their number the lord Brounker, their firft 
prefident, Sir Robert Murray, John Evelyng, efq. Sir George Ent, Dr. Croon, 
Henry Slingfby, efq. and many others. And after the reftoration, his majefty King 
Charles IL. appeared fo well pleafed with the defign, that he granted them a charter of 
incorporation, bearing date the 22d of April, 15 Car. II. anno 1663, wherein he ftiled 
himfelf their founder, patron, and companion; and the fociety was from thence for- 
ward to confift of a prefident, a council of twenty, and as many fellows as fhould be 
thought worthy of admiffion; with a treafurer, fecretary, curators, and other 
officers. 

When a gentleman defires to be admitted of the fociety, he procures one of the cor- 
poration to recommend him as a perfon duly qualified ; whereupon his name is entered 
in a book, and proper inquiries made concerning his merit and abilities; and if the 
gentleman is approved of, he appears in fome following aflembly, and fubfcribes a 
paper, wherein he promifes, that he will endeavour to promote the welfare of the 
faciety ; and the prefident formally admits him by faying, ‘ 1-do by the authority, 
and in the name of the Royal Society of London, for improving of natural knowledge, 
admit you a member thereof.”” Whereupon the new fellow pays forty fhillings to the 
treafurer, and two and fifty fhillings per annum afterwards by quarterly payments, to- 
wards the charges of the experiments, the falaries of the officers of the houfe, &c. 

Behind the houfe they have a repofitory, containing a collection of the produétions 
of nature and art. They have alfo a well-chofen library, confifting of many thoufand 
volumes, moft of them relating to natural philofophy; and they publifh from time to 
time the experiments made by them, of which there are a great number of volumes, 
called Philofophical Tranfactions. 
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The hofpital of St. Bartholomew, on the fouth fide of Smithfield, is contiguous to 
the church of Little St. Bartholomew. It was at firlt governed by a’ mafter, eight 
brethren, and four fifters, who had the cafe of the fick and infirm that were brought 
thither. King Henry VIII. endowed it with a yearly revenue of five hundred marks, 
upon condition that the city fhould add five hundred more-yearly for the relief of one 
hundred infirm people. And fince that time the hofpital is fo increafed and enlarged, 
by the benefadtions given to it, that it receives infirm people at prefent from all parts of 
England. In the year 1702 a beautiful frontifpiece was ereCted towards Smithfield, 
adorned with pilafters, entablature and pediment, of the Ionick order, with the figure 
of the founder, King Henry VIII. in a nich, ftanding in full propo:tion ; and the 
figures of two cripples on the pediment: but the moft confiderable improvements to 
the building were made in the year 1731, part of the old buildings being pulled down, 
. and a magnificent pile ereéted in the room of them about 150 feet in length, faced 
with a pure white ftone; befides other additions now building. 

‘There are two houles belonging to this hofpital, the one in Kent-ftreet, called the 
Lock, and the other at Kingfland, whither fuch unfortunate people as are afflicted 
with the French difeafe are fent and taken care of,- that they may not prove offenfive to 
the reft; for furely more miferable objects never were beheld, many of them having 
their nofes and great part of their faces eaten off, and become fo noifome frequently, 
that their ftench cannot be borne, their very bones rotting while they remain alive. 

This hofpital is governed by the lord mayor and aldermen, with about three hundred 
other fub{tantial citizens and gentlemen of quality, who generally become benefactors : 
and from thefe, and their friends, the hofpital has been able to fubfift fuch numbers of 
infirm people, and to perform the furprifing cures they have done; for the patients 
are duly attended by the beft phyficians and furgeons in London, and fo well fupplied 
with lodging and diet proper to their refpeétive cafes, that much fewer mifcarry here, 
in proportion, than in the great hofpital of Invalids, and others the French fo mueh 
boaft of in Paris. : 

Thofe that have the immediate care of the hofpital are, the prefident, the treafurer, 
the auditors of accounts, viewers of their revenues, overfeers of the goods and utenfils 
of the hofpital, and the almoners, who buy in provifions and neceflaries for the 

atients, 
A committee, confifting of the treafurer, almoners, and fome other of the governors, 
meet twice a week, to infpeét the government of the houfe, to difcharge fuch perfons 
as are cured, and to admit others. 

26. Bridge ward without contains in chief, the Borough, or Long Southwark, St. 
Margaret’s Hill, Blackman-ftreet, Stony-ftreet, St. Thomas’s-ftreet, Counter-{treet, 
the Mint-{treet, Maiden-lane, the Bank-fide, Bandy-leg-walk, Bennet’s-rents, George- 
ftreet, Suffolk-ftreet, Redcrofs-ftreet, Whitecrofs-ftreet, Worcefter-ftreet, Caftle- 
ftreet, Clink-ftreet, Deadman’s-place, New-rents, Gravel-lane, Dirty-lane, St. 
Olave’s-ftreet, Horfley-down, Crucifix-lane, Five-foot-lane, Barnaby-ftreet, Long- 
lane and ftreet. 

The Bank-fide confifts of certain houfes fo called, from their lying on the fouth 
bank of the Thames to the weftward of the Bridge. 

Here, I was informed, was anciently the dordello, or ftews, for the whole town, - 
which confifted of eighteen houfes, known by their feveral figns, as the Gun, the 
Crane, the Cardinal’s-hat, &c. privileged and confirmed by feveral royal patents. And. 
iua parliament holden the 8th of Henry II. we find the following rules prefcribed 


them, 
1, That 
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1. That no ftewholder or his wife fhould let or ftay any fingle woman to go and 
come freely at all times when the lifted. 2. No ftewholder to keep any woman to 
board, but fheto board abroad at her pleafure. 3. To take no more for the woman’s 

chamber weekly than fourteen pence. 4. Not to keep open doors on holy-days. 
5. Not to keep any fingle woman in the houfe on holy-days. 6. No fingle woman to 
be kept againft her will who would leave her fin. 7. No ftewholder to receive any 
woman of religion, or any man’s wife. 8. No fingle woman to take money to lie 
with any man, unlefs fhe lie with him all night till the morrow. 9. No man to be 
drawn or enticed into a ftew-houfe. 10. The conftables and officers to fearch the 
ftew-houfes every week. 11. No ftew-holder to keep any woman that hath the 
perilous infirmity of burning* ; nor to fell ale, bread, or other provifions. 

But notwithftanding thefe houfes were privileged and protected by authority, the 
Englith appear even then to have had fuch an averfion to the becoming bawds and 
panders to other people’s luits, that the miftreffes of them were generally Dutch 
women, who rented thefe tenements of the lord-mayor. And in the 37th year of 
Henry VIL. they were entirely fuppreffed. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, St. Thomas’s church and hofpital, Guy's 
hofpital for incurables, the church of St. Saviour, the church of St. Olave, and that of 
St. George, the Bridge-houfe, the King’s Bench prifon, the Marfhalfea, and the 
Clink prifon, the Seffions-Houfe, Compter, and New-Prifon. 

The hofpital of St. Thomas confifts of four fpacious courts. In the firft of which 
are fix wards for women, In the fecond ftands the church, and another cha el, for 
the ufe of the hofpital: here alfo are the houfes of the treafurer, hofpitaller, fteward, 
cook, and butler. In the third court are feven wards for men, with an apothecary’s 
fhop, ftore-rooms, and laboratory. In the fourth court are two wards for women, 
with a furgery, hot and cold baths, &c. And in the year 1718, another magnificent 
building was erected by the governors, containing lodgings‘and conveniencies for an 
hundred infirm perfons. So that this hofpital is capable of containing five hundred 
patients and upwards at one time; and there are between four and five thoufand 
people annually cured and difcharged out of it, many of them being allowed money to 
bear their charges to their refpective dwellings. 

But one of the greateft charities that ever was attempted, by a private citizen, was 
that of ‘Thomas Guy, efq. originally a bookfeller of London, and afterwards a member 
of parliament for Tamworth, who, having acquired an immenfe fortune, founded an 
hofpital for incurables, on a {pot of ground adjoining to St. Thomas’s hofpital, and 
faw the noble fabrick in a good forwardnefs in his life-time, affigning about two 
hundred thoufand pounds towards the building and endowing it ; infomuch, that it is 
computed there may be an ample provifion for four hundred unhappy people, who 
thall be given over by phyficians and furgeons as incurable. This gentleman died in 
December 1724, having firft made his will, and appointed truftees to fee his pious 
defign duly executed. He gave alfo feveral thoufand pounds to Chrift’s-hofpital, and 

‘a thoufand pounds a-piece to fifty of his poor relations ; but the will being in print, I 
refer the reader to it for a more particular account of this noble charity. 

The firft church and hofpital, dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket, was erected by the 
prior of Bermondfey, fo long fince as the year 1013 but the hofpital was refounded, 
and the revenues increafed, anno 1215, by Peter de Rupibus, bifhop of Winchetter, 
in whofe diocefe it was fituated, continuing, however, to be held of the priors of Ber- 


* Certainly this was the pox ; and if fo, it appears to be a diftemper known in England long before the 
difcovery of America, from whence it is pretended to be brought firit into Europe. 
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mondfey till the year 1428, when the abbot of Bermondfey relinquifhed his intereft 
to the mafter of the hofpital for a valuable confideration. In the year 1538, this 
hofpital was furrendered to King Henry VIII. being. then valued at 2: 6/. 175. 6d. per 
annum. And in the following reign, the city of London having purchafed the build- 
ings of the crown, continued them an hofpital for fick and wounded people; and King 
Edward VI. granted them fome of the revenues of the diflolved hofpitals and monafte- 
ries towards maintaining it: but these were inconfiderable in comparifon of the large 
and numerous benefadtions that have fince been beftowed upon it by the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, and other wealthy citizens and men of quality, governors of it, who are feldom 
fewer than two or three hundred, every one of them looking upon themfelves to be 
under fome obligation of making an addition to the revenues of the hofpital they have 
the dire€tion of. A committee of the governors fit every Thurfday, to ¢onfider what 
patients are fit to be difcharged, and to admit others. 

The government of the city of London, it is obferved, refembles that of the kingdom 
in general; the lord-mayor is compared to the king, the aldermen to the nobility or 
upper-houfe, and the common-council-men to the commons of England. 

This-affembly, confifting of the lord-mayor, aldermen and common-council-men, has 
obtained the name of THz Common-Councit, and has a power, by their charters, of 
making fuch bye-laws and ftatutes as are obligatory to the citizens. It is called and 
adjourned by the lord-mayor at pleafure, and out of it are formed feveral committees, 
viz. 1. A committee of fix aldermen and twelve commoners for letting the ‘city lands, 
which ufually meets every Wednefday at Guildhall for that end. 2. A committee of 
four aldermen and eight commoners for letting the lands and tenements given by Sir 
Thomas Grefham, who meets at Mercers’-hall on a fummons from the lord-mayor. 
3. Commiffioners of fewers and pavements, elected annually. And, 4. A governor, 
deputy-governor and affiftants, for the management of the city lands in the province of 
Ulfter in Ireland. 

The other principal courts in the city are, 1. The court of aldermen. 2. The court 
of huftings. 3. The lord-mayor’s court. 4. The fherifPs court. 5. The chamber- 
lain’s-court. 6. ‘The court of the city orphans. 7. The court of confcience. 8. The 
courts of wardmote. And g. The courts of hallmote. 

Befides which, there is a court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery, held eight times 
ayear at Juftice-hall in the Old Bailey, for the trial of criminals. 

1. In the lord-mayor and court of aldermen is lodged the executive power ina great 
meafure, and by thefe moft of the city officers are appointed, viz. the recorder, four 
common pleaders, the comptroller of the chamber, the two fecondaries, the remem~ 
brancer, the city folicitor, the fword-bearer, the common hunt, the water-bailiff, four 
attorneys of the lord-mayor’s court, the clerk of the chamber, three ferjeant carvers, 
three ferjeants of the chamber, the ferjeant of the chanel, the two marfhals, the hall- 
keeper, the yeomen of the chamber, four yeomen of the waterfide, the yeoman of the 
chanel, the under water-bailiff, two meal weighers, two fruit-meters,, the foreign taker, 
the clerk of the city-works, fix young men, two clerks of the papers, eight attornies of 
the fheriff’s-court, eight clerks fitters, two prothonotaries, the clerk of the Bridge-houfe, 
the clerk of the Court of Requefts, the beadle of the Court of Requefts, thirty-fix 
ferjeants at mace, thirty-fix yeomen, the gager, the fealers and fearchers of leather, the 
keeper of the Green-yard, two keepers of the two Compters, the keeper of Newgate, 
the keeper of Ludgate, the meafurer, the fteward of Southwark, [but the bailiff of 
Southwark is appointed by the common-council, ] the bailiff of the hundred of Offul{ton, 
the city artificers, and rent-gatherer, who hath been put in by Mr. Chamberlain. 

In 
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In this court all leafes and inftruments that pafs under the city-feal are executed; the 
aflize of bread is fettled by them; all differences relating to water-courfes, lights and 
patty-walls are determined, and officers are fufpended or punifhed ; and the aldermen, 
or a majority of them, have a negative in whatever is propounded in the common- 
council. ; 

2. The court of huftings is efteemed the moft ancient tribunal in the city, and was 
eftablifhed for the prefervation of the laws, franchifes and cuftoms of it. It is held at 
Guildhall before the lord-mayor and fheriffs, and in civil caufes the recorder fits as judge. 
Here deeds are enrolled, recoveries paffed, writs of right, wafte, partition, dower and 
replevins determined. : 

3- The lord-mayor’s court, a court of record, held in the chamber of Guildhall every 
Tuefday, where the recorder alfo fits as judge, and the lord-mayor and aldermen may 
fit with him if they fee fit. Adtions of debt, trefpafs, arifing within the city and liber- 
ties, of any value, may be tried in this court, and an aétion may be removed hither from 
the fheriff’s court before the jnry is fworn. 2 : 

The jurics for trying caufes in this and the fheriffe’ courts, are returned by the feveral 
wards at their wardniote-inquefts at Chriftmas, when each ward appoints the perfons to 
ferve on juries for every month in the year enfuing. 

‘This court is alfo a court of equity, and gives relief where judgment is obtained in the 
fherif’s court for more than the juit debt. 

4. The theriff's courts are alfo courts of record, where may be tried actions of debt, 
trefpafs, covenant, &c. ‘They are held on Wednefdays and Fridays for ations entered 
in Wood-ftreet-compter, and every Thurfday and Saturday for aétions entered in the 
Poultry-compter, Here the teftimony of an abfent witnefs in writing is allowed to be 
good evidence. : : 

5- The chamberlain’s court or office is held at the chamber in Guildhall. He re- 
ceives and pays the city-cafh and orphans’ money, and keeps the fecurities taken by the 
court of aldermen ‘for the fame, and annually accounts to the auditors appointed for 
that purpofe. He attends every morning at Guildhall, to inroll or turn over appren- 
tices, or to make them free; and hears and determines differences between matters and 
their apprentices. , 

9g. The court of city-orphans is held by the lord-mayor and aldermen as often as occa- 
fion requires ; the common-ferjeant being entrulted by them to take all inventories and 
accounts of freemen’s eftates, and the youngeft attorney in the mayor’s court is clerk 
of the orphans, and appointed to take fecurity for their portions ; for when any freeman 
dies, leaving children under the age of 21 years, the clerks of the refpective parifhes 
give in their names to the common-cryer, who thereupon fummons the widow or execu- 
tor to appear before the court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, and give fecurity. 
for the teftator’s eftate, for which they commonly allow two months time, and in cafe 
of non-appearance, or refufal of fecurity, the lord-mayor may commit the executor to 
Newgate*. 

7, The court of confcience was eftablifhed for recovering fmall debts under gos. at an 
ealy expence, the creditor’s oath of the debt being fufficient without further teftimony 
to afcertain the debt. This court fits at the Huitings in Guildhall every Wednesday 
and Saturday, where the common-council of each ward are judges in their turns. ‘They 
proceed firfl by fummons, which colts but fix-pence, and if the defendant appears, 
there is no further charge; the debt is ordered to be paid at fuch times, and in fuch 


* This has been altered by AG of Parliament. 
proportion 
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proportion’as the court in their. confciences think the debtor able to difcharge it ; but 
if the defendant negle& to appear, or obey the order of the court, an attachment or . 
execution follows with as much expedition, and as fmall an expence as can be fup- 
pofed. All perfons within the freedom of the city, whether freemen or not, may 
profecute and be profecuted in this court, and freemen may be fummoned who live 
out of the liberty. ; 

‘The courts of wardmote are held by the aldermen of each ward, for chufing ward. 
oflicers, and fettling the affairs of the ward, the lord-mayor annually iffuing his precept 
to the aldermen to hold his wardmote on St. Thomas’s-day, for the eleGion of com. 
mon-council men and other officers: they alfo prefent fuch offences and nuifances at 
certain times to the lord mayor and common council-men, as require redrefs. 

Small offences are punifhed by the juftices in or out of feffions, by whom the offender 
is fentenced to be whip’d, imprifoned, or kept to hard labour: but for the trial of 
capital offences, a commiflion of oyer and terminer and jail delivery iffues eight times 
every year, i, e. before and after every term, direéted ‘to the lord-mayor, recorder,’ 
fome of the twelve judges, and others whom the crown is pleafed to affign, ‘Thele 
commiffioners fit at Juftice-hall ‘in the Old Bailey, and bills of indiétment having been 
found by the grand juries of London or Middlefex, containing the prifoner’s accufa- 
tion, a petty jinye confifting of twelve fubftantial citizens, is impaneled for the trial of 
each of them: for as to the grand jury, they only confider whether there is fuch a 
probability of the prifoner’s guilt as to put him upon making his defence, and this is 
determined by a majority of the grand jury: but the petty jury, who pafs upon the 
prifoner’s life and death, muft all agree in their verdié, or he cannot be convicted. 
But though the petty jury judge of the fa&, i. ¢. what the crime is, or whether it was 
committed by the prifoner or not, the commiffioners or judges declare what are the 
punifhments appropriated to the feveral fpecies of crimes, and pronounce judgment 
accordingly on the offender. In high-treafon they fentence the criminal to be drawn 
upon a hurdle to the place of execution, there to be hanged and quartered. In mur. 
der, robbery, and other felonies, which are excluded the benefit of the clergy, the 
criminal is fentenced to be hanged till he is dead. And for crimes within the benefit of 
the clergy, the offender is burnt in the hand or tranfported, at the difcretion of the 
court. And for petty-larceny, i.e. where the offender is found guilty of theft under 
the value of twelve-pence, he is fentenced to be whip’d. But a report being madé to 
his majefty by the recorder, of the circumftances with which the feveral capital offences 
were attended, and what may be urged either in aggravation or mitigation of them, 
the refpective criminals are either pardoned or executed according to his majefty’s 
pleafure. But. I fhould have remembered, that the fentence againft a woman, either 
for high or petty-treafon, is to be burnt alive. 1 fhall now give fome account of the 
eleftion of the lord-mayor, fheriffs, &c. who are chofen by a majority of the livery- 


“ men. 


‘The lord-mayor is ele&ted_on Michaelmas-day (from among the aldermen, by the 
livery-men of the city, who return two aldermen that have ferved fheriffs to the court 
of aldermen for their acceptance, who generally declare the firft upon the liverymen’s 
roll to be lord mayor) fworn at Guildhall on Simon and Jude, and before the barons of 
the Exchequer at Weltminfter the day following. ; 

The lord-mayor appears abroad in very great ftate at all times, being clothed in 
fearlet robés, or purple richly furred, according to the feafon of the year, with a hood 
of black velvet, and a golden chain or collar of SS about his neck, and a rich jewel 
pendant thereon, his officers walking before and on both fides, his train held up, and 
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the city fword and mace borne before hint. He keeps open houfe during his mayor- 
alty, and the fword-bearer is allowed 1,000/. for his table. The lord-mayor ufually 
goes to St. Paul’s, attended by the aldermen in their gowns, and his officers, every 
Sunday morning; but efpecially the firft Sunday in term-time, where he meets the 
twelve judges, and invites them to dinner after divine fervice is ended. 

The fheriffs are chofen into their office on Midfummer~day annually by the livery. 
men.alfo; to which end the lord-mayor, aldermen, and fheriffs, meet in the council. 
chamber at Guildhall, about eight in the morning, and coming down afterwards into 
the Court of Huftings, the recorder declares to the livery-me: abled in the hall, 
that this is the day prefcribed for the ele@tion of thele magiftrates for the year enfuing : 
then the court of aldermen go up to the lord-mayor’s court, til the fheriffs are 
chofen; the old fheriffs, the chamberlain, common ferjeant, town clerk, and other 
city-oficers, remaining in the court of Huftings, to attend the election After the 
fheriffs are chofen, the commons proceed to elect a chamberlain, bridge-matters, 
auditors of the city and bridge-houfe accounts, and the furveyors of beer and ale, 
according to cuftom. ‘The old fheriffs are judges of thefe elections, and declare by 
the common-ferjeant, who are duly chofen. The fheriffs thus elected take the ufual 
oaths in this court on Michaelmas eve, .and the day after Michaelmas-day are prefented 
to the barons of the Exchequer, where they take the oath of office, the oaths of 
allegiance, &c. The chamberlains and bridge-mafters are {worn in the court of 
aldermen. 

Where a lord-mayor elect refufes to ferve, he is liable to be fined; and if a perfon 
chofen therif refufes to ferve, he is fined 413/. 6s. 8d. unlefs he makes oath he is not 
worth 10,c00/.* ; 

When the alderman of any ward dies, another is within a few days elected in his 
room, at a wardmote held for that purpofe, at which the lord-mayor ufually prefides. 
Every alderman has his deputy, who fupplies his place in his abfence. Thefe deputies 
are always taken from among the common-council. ‘Fhe aldermen above the chair, 
and the three eldeft aldermen beneath it, are juftices of peace in the city by the 
charter. . e 

The lord-mayor’s jurifdiftion in fome cafes extends a great way beyond the city, 
upon the river Thames eaftward as far as the conflux of the two rivers Thames and 
Medway, and up the river Lee as far as Temple-mills, being about three miles; and 
weftward as far as Coiney-ditch, above Staine’s bridge: he names a deputy, called 
the water-bailiff ; whofe bufinefs is to prevent any incroachments, nuifances, and 
frauds ufed by fifhermen or others, deftructive to the fifhery, or hurtful to the navi- 
gation of the faid waters; and yearly keeps courts for the confervation of the river in 
the counties it borders upon within the faid limits, 

The fheriffs alfo are theriffs of the county of Middlefex, as well as of London. And 
here I fhall take an opportunity to obferve, that the number of aldermen are twenty. 
fix; the number of common council-men two hundred and thirty-four; the number 
of companies eighty four; and the number of citizens on the livery, who have a voice 
in their eleCtions, are computed to be between feven and eight thoufand. The twelve 
principal companies are, 1. The Mercers. 2. Grocers. 3. Drapers. 4. Fith- 
mongers. 5. Goldfmiths. 6. Skinners. 7. Merchant-Taylors. 8. Haberdafhers, 
g. Salters. 10. Ironmongers. 1s, Vintners. 12. Clothworkers. The others are, 





* It is fince raifed to 15,0001. 2 
+ Now by alate grant from the crown every alderman is a juitice of peace within his own ward. 
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13. The Dyers. 14. Brewers. 15. Leather-Sellers, 16, Pewterers, 17. Barber- 
Surgeons. 18. Cutlers. 19. Bakers. 20. Wax-Chandlers. 21. Tallow-Chand. 
lers. 22. Armourers. 23. Girdlers. 24. Butchers. 25. Sadlers. 26, Carpenters, 
27. Cordwainers, 28. Painter-Stainers. 29, Curriers. 30. Mafons. 31. Plumb- 
ers. 32. Innholders. 33. Founders. 34. Poulterers. 935. Cooks. 36. Coopers. 
47. Tilers and Bricklayers. 38. Bowyers. 39. Fletchers. 40. Blackfmiths. 41. . 
Joiners. 42. Weavers. 43. Woolmen. 44. Scriveners. 45. Fruiterers. 46. 
Plaifterers. 47. Stationers. 48. Embroiderers. 49. Upholders, 50. Muficians. 
sr. Turners. 52. *Bafket-makers. 53. Glafiers. 54. *Horners. 55. Farriers. 
56. *Paviours. §7- Lorimers. 58. Apothecaries. 59. Shipwrights. 60. *Spec- 
tacle-makers. 61, *Clock-makers. 62. *Glovers. 63. *Comb-makers. 64. *Felt. 
makers. 65. Frame-work Knitters. 66. *Silk-Throwers. 67. Carmen. 68. *Pin- 
makers. 69. Needle-makers. 70. Gardeners. 71, Soap-makers. 72. Tin-Plate 
Workers. 73. Wheel-wrights. 74. Diftillers. 75. Hatband-makers. 76. Patten - 
niakers. 77. Glafs-fellers. - 78. Vobacco-pipe-makers. 79. Coach and Coach-harnefs, 
makers. 8c. Gun makers. 81. Gold and Silver Wire-Drawers. 82. *Long-Bow- 
String makers. 83. Card-makers. &4. Fan-makers. 

The companies marked with an * before them have no livery-men, and all the free. ~ 
men of the reft are not upon the livery, that is, intitled to wear the gowns belonging 
to the refpeétive companies, and vote in elections, but a felect number of freemen only. 
Every company is a diftinét corporation, being incorporated by grants from the crown, 
of aéts of parliament, and having certainrules, liberties, and privileges, for the better 
fupport and government of their feveral trades and myfteries : many of them are en- 
dowed with lands to a great value, and have their matters, wardens, affiftants, clerks, 
and otker officers, to dire&t and regulate their affairs, and to reftrain and punifh abufes 
incident to their feveral trades: and when any difputes arife concerning the due exe- 
cution of thefe charters, the lord-mayor has a fupreme power to determine the cafe and 
to punifh the offenders. 

The military government of the city of London is lodged in the lieutenancy, con- 
fifting of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and other principal citizens, who receive their 
authority from his majefty’s commiffion, which he revokes and alters as ‘oftén as he 
fees fit: thefe have under their command fix regiments of foot, viz. 1. The White, 
2. The Orange. 3. The Yellow. 4. The Blue. 5. The Green. And 6. The 

_ Red Regiment. In every one of which are eight companiess confitting of oné hundred 
and fifty men each; in all, feven thoufand two hundred men: befides which there is 
a kind of independent company, called the artillery company, confifting of feven or 
eight hundred volunteers, whofe fkill in military difcipline is much admired by their 
fellow-citizens. Thefe exercife frequently in the Artillery-ground, engage in mock . 
fights and fieges, and ftorm the dunghills with great addrels. ; 

The tower-hamilets, it has been obferved already, are commanded by the lieutenant 
of the tower, and confift of two regiments of foot, eight hundred each: to that the 
whole militia of London, exclufive of Weftmin{ter and Southwark, amount to near ten 
thoufand men. 

London, like other cities of the kingdom, is, or ought to be governed by its bifhop 
in fpirituals; though his authority is very little regarded at prefent. The juftices of 
peace at their feflions may empower any man to preach, and adminifter the facraments, 
let his occupation or qualifications be never fo mean; nor do they ever refufe it to a 
perfon who is able to raife the {mall fum of pence, being lefs a great deal than is 
paid for licenfing acommon alehoufe. A clergyman indeed cannct be intitled to a be- 
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hefice, without being, in fome meafure, fubje& to his diocefan; but he may throw off 
his gown, and aflemble a congregation that {hall be much more beneficial to him, and 
propagate what doétrines he fees fit (as is evident in the cafe of orator Henley); but to 
proceed. te, 

The diocefe of London is in the province of Canterbury, and comprehemls the coun- 
ties of Middlefex and Effex, and part of Hertfordthire; the Britifh plantations in Ame- 
rica are alfo fubject to this bifhop.* To the cathedral of St. Paul’s belongsa dean, three 
refidentiaries, a treafurer, chancellor, precentor, and thirty prebendaries. ‘The bithop of 
London takes place next to the archbifhops of Canterbury and York, but his revenues 
are not equal to thofe of Durham or Winchefter. ‘The deanery of St. Paul’s is faid to be 
worth a thoufand pounds per annum, and each of the refidentiaries about three hundred 
pounds per annum. ; 

‘The parifhes within the walls of London are ninety-feven ; but feveral of them having 
been united fince the fire, there are at prefent but fixty-two parifh churches, and confe- 
quently the fame number of parifh-priefts: the revenues of thefe gentlemen are feldorin 
lefs than 100/. per annum, and none more than 200/. per annum. They appear to be 
moft of them about 150/. per annum, befides their feveral parfonage-houfes and furplice- 

“fees ; and moft of thein have lecturefhips in town, or livings in the country, or fome 
other fpiritual preferment of equal value. 

The city of Weftminfter, the weftern part of the town, comes next under confidera- 
tion which received its name from the abbey of minfter fituated to the weftward of Lon- 
don, ‘This city, if we comprehend the diftri& or liberties belonging to it, lies along the 
banks of the Thames in the form of a bow or crefcent, extending Both Temple-bar in 
the eaft to Mill-bank in the fouth weft ; the infide of this bow being about a mile and a 
half in length, and the outfide two miles and a half at leaft;_ the breadth, one place with 
another, from the Thames to the fields on the north-weft fide of the town, about a 
mile ; and I am apt to think a fquare of two miles in length and one in breadth, would 
contain all the buildings within the liberty of Weftminfter. That part of the town which 
is properly called the city. of Weltminfter, contains no more than St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s parifhes, which form a triangle, one fide whereof extends from Whitehall to Pe- 
terborough-houfe on Mill bank, another fide reaches from Peterborough-houfe, to Staf- 
ford houfe, or Tart-hall, at the weft end of the Park, and the third fide extends from 
Stafford-houfe to Whitehall; the circumference of the whole being about two miles. 
‘This {pot of ground, it is faid, was anciently an ifland, a branch of the Thames running 
through the Park from weft to eaft, and falling into the main river again about White- 
hall, which ifland was originally called Thorney ifland, from the woods and bushes that 
covered it; the abbey or minfter alfo was at firft called Thorney-abbey or minfter, from 
the ifland on which it ftood. 

St. James’s park is fomething more than a mile in circumference, and the form pretty 
near oval; about the middle of it runs a canal 2800 feet in length, and 100 in breadth, 

and near it are feveral other waters, which form an ifland that has good cover for the 
breeding and harbouring wild ducks and other water-fowl ; on the ifiand alfo is a pretty 
houfe and garden, {carce vifible to the company in the park; on the north fide are {e- 
veral fine walks of elms and limes half a mile in length, of which the Mall isone; the 
palace of St. James’s, Marlborough-honfe, and the fine buildings in the ftreet called 
Pall-mall, adorn this fide of the Park; at the eaft end is a view of the. Admiralty, a 
_ magnificent edifice, lately built with brick and ftone; the Horfe-guards, the Banquetting» 
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houfe, the moft elegant fabrick in the kingdom, with the treafury and the fine buildings 
about the Cockpit; and between thefe and the end of the grand canal is a fpacious pa- 
rade, where the horfe and foot guards rendezvous every. morning before they mount 
their refpective guards. : 

On the fduth fide of the Park run fhady walks of trees from eaft to weft, parallel 

almoft to the canal, and walks on the north; adjoining to which are the fumptuous 
houfes in Queen ftreet, Queen-fquare, &c. inhabited by people of quality: and the 
weft end of the Park is adorned with the Duke of Buckingham’s beautiful feat. But 
what renders St. James’s park one of the moft delightful fcenes in nature, is the variety 
of living objeéts which is met with here; for befides the deer and wild-fowl, common.to 
other parks, befides the water, fine walks, and the elegant buildings that furround it, hi- 
ther the politeft part of the Britifh nation of both fexes frequently refort in the fpring,. 
to take the bencfit of the evening air, and enjoy the moft agreeable converfation ima- 
ginable: and thofe who have a tafte for martial mufick, and the fhining equipage of the- 
. foldiery, will find their eyes and ears agreeably entertained by the horfe and foot guards 
every morning. a ; : 

The Sanétuary, or the Abbey-yard, is a large open {quare, between King-ftreet and- 
the Gatehoufe, north-weft of the Abbey, and was called the San&twary, becaufe any,per~ 
fon who came within thefe limits was entitled to the privilege of fanétuary, that is, he 

"was not liable to be apprehended by. any officers of juftice. : 

This privilege, it is faid, was firft granted to the Abbey by Sebert, king of the Fatt. 
Saxons, increafed by King Edgar, and confirmed by Edward the Confeffor, by the fol- 
lowing charter: 

* Edward, by the grace of God, king of Englifhmen ; I make it to be known to all: 
© generations of the world after me, that, by fpecial commandment of our holy father 
* Pope Leo, I .have renewed and honoured the holy church of the bleffed apoftle St. 
“Peter of Weftminfter; and I order and eftablith for ever, that what perfon, of what. 
« condition or eftate foever he be, from wheneefoever he come, or for what offence or 
© caufe it be, either for his refuge,in the faid holy place, he is affured of his life, liberty 
* and limbs: and over this, I forbid, under pain of everlafting damnation, that.no mi-. 
© nifter of mine, or“any of my fucceffors, intermeddle with any of the goods, lands, and. 
© poffeflions of the faid perfons taking the faid fanétuary: for I have taken their goods 
* and livelode into my fpecial prote€tion. And therefore I grant to-every, each of them, . 
«in as much as my terreftrial power may fuffice, all manner of freedom of joyous liberty... 
* And whofoever prefumes, or doth contrary to this my grant, [ will he lofe his name, 
* worfhip, dignity, and power ; and that with the great traitor. Judas that betraid our Sa- 
* viour, he be in the everlafting fire of hell. And I will and ordain, that this my grant. 
endure as long as there remaineth in England, either love-or dread of chriftian 
* name.” 7 

This privilege of fantuary, as faras it related to traitors, murderers, and felons, was 
in a great mealure abolithed, by a ftatute of the 32d Henry VIII: and in the beginning of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, every debtor, who fled to. fanGuary, to thelter_himfelf 
from his creditors, was obliged to take an oath of the following tenour, viz. That he 
did not claim the privilege of fan€tuary to defraud any one of his goods,. debts, 
or money; but only for the fecurity of his perfon,-until he fhould. be able to pay his. 
creditors. 4 ue 

That he would give in a true particular of his debts and credits. 

‘That he would. endeavour to pay his debts as foon as poffible. 

"Lhat he would be prefent at the abbey at morning and evening prayer. 

That 
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That he would demean himfelf honeftly and quietly, avoid fufpe€ted houfes, unlawful 
games, banquetting, and riotous company. 

That he would wear no weapon, or be out of his,lodging before fun-rife, or after 
fun-fet, nor depart out of the precingt of the fanétuary, without the leave of the dean, 
or archdeacon in his abfence. . 

That he would be obedient to the dean and the officers of the houfe. 

And laftly, That if he fhould break his oath in any particular, he fhould not claim the 
privilege of fanatuary. 

And if any creditor could make it appear, that he had any money, goods, or chat- 
tels, that were not contained in the particular given in to the dean and the church, the 
fanctuary-man was to be imprifoned till he came to an agreement with his cre- 
ditors. ; : 

The Abbey-church of St. Peter at Weltminfter appears to be very ancient, though 
far from being {o ancient as is vulgarly reported. 

Some relate, without any authority to fupport the conjecture, that it was founded in 
the days of the Apoftles by St. Peter himfelf: others that it was ereéted by King Lucius 
about the year 170. And by fome it is faid to have been built by King Sebert, the firlt 
chriftian King of the Eaft-Saxons (Effex and Middlefex) anno 611.—But I take it for 
granted the church was not built before the convent or abbey it belonged to: People 
did not ufe to build churches at a diftance from towns, unlefs for the fervice of convents 
or religious houfes ; but neither in the times of thé apoftles, or in the fuppofed reign 
of.King Lucius, in the fecond century, was there any fuch thing as a convent in England, 
or perhaps in any part of Chriftendom. During the dominion of the Saxons in this 
ifland, monafteries indeed were erected here. and in many other kingdoms in great 
abundance ; and as the monks generally chofe thick woods or other folitary places for 
their refidence, where they could meet with a {pot of ground fitter for their purpofe 
than this woody ifland called Thorney, then deftitute of inhabitants? But Iam inclined 
to think, that neither this or any other monaftery was ereéted in South Britain till the 
feventh century, after Auftin the monk came into England. As to the tradition of its 
having been built upon the ruins of the temple of Apollo, deftroyed by an earthquake, I 
do not doubt but the monks were very ready to propagate a fable of this kind, who 
formed fo many others, to thew the triumphs of chriftianity over paganifm, and to induce 
their profelytes to believe, that heaven miraculoufly interpofed in their favour, by earth- 
quakes, ftorms, and other prodigies. But to proceed: when the convent was erected, 
I make no doubt, that there was a church or chapel built as ufual, for the fervice of the 
nionks ; but it is evident from hiftory, that the dimenfions of the firlt or fecond church 
that ftood here, were not comparable to thofe of the prefent church. 

We may rely upon it, that about the year 850, there was a church and convent in 
the ifland of Thorney ; becaufe about that time London being in the pofleftion of the 
Danes, the convent was deflroyed by them, (not in the year 659, as fome writers have 
aflirmed, becaufe the Danes did not invade England till near 200 years afterwards.) ‘The 
abbey lay in ruins about an hundred years; when king Edgar, at the inftance of Dun- 
flan, abbot of Glaflenbury, (and afterwards archbifhop of Canterbury) rebuilt this and 
feveral other monafteries, about the year 960. Edward the Confeff.., a devout Prince, 
enlarged this church and monaftery, in which he placed the Benediétine monks, ordered 
the regalia to be kept by the fathers of the convent, and fucceeding kings to be crowned: 
here, as William the Conqueror, and feveral other Englifh monarchs afterwards were, 
molt of them entiching this abbey with large revenues; but King Henry HI. ordered 
the church built by Edward the Confeffor to be pulled down, and erected the prefent 
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magnificent fabrick in the room of it, of which he laid the firft ftone about the year 
1245. 

‘That admired piece of architecture at the ealt end, dedicated to the virgin Mary, 
was built by Henry VII. anno 1502, and from the founder is ufually called Henry 
the Vilth’s chapel. Here moft of the Englith monarchs fince that time have been in~ 


terred. : 

‘The dimenfions of the abbey church, according to the new furvey, are as follow, viz. 
The length of the church, from the welt end of it to the eaft end of St. Edward’s cha- 
pel, is 354 feet, the breadth of the weft end 66 feet, the breadth of the crofs ifle, from 
north to fouth, 189 feet, the height of the middle roof 92 feet, the diftance from the . 
weft'end of the church to the choir, 162 fect, and from the weit end ‘to the crofs ifle 
920 feet, the diftance from the eaft end of St. Edward’s chapel to the weft end of Henry 
Viith’s chapel, 36 feet, and the length of Henry VIIth’s chapel 99 feet: fo that the 
length of the whole building is 489 feet, the breadth of Henry VlIth’s chapel 66 feet, 
and the height 54 feet. The nave and crofs ifles of the abbey-church are fupported by 
fifty flender pillars of Suffex marble, befides forty-five demi-pillars or pilafters. “There 
are an upper and lower range of windows, being ninety-four in number, thofe at the 
four ends of the crofs very fpacious. All which, with the arches, roofs, doors, &c. are 
of the ancient Gothick order. Abovg the chapiters the pillars fpread into feveral femi- 
cylindrical branches, forming and adorning the arches of the pillars, and thofe of the 
roofs of the ifles, which are three in number, running from eaft to weft, and a crofsifle 
running from north to fouth. The choir is paved with black and white marble, in which 
are 28 {talls on the north fide, as many on the fouth, and eight at the weft end; from 
the choir we afcend by feveral fteps to a moft magnificent ‘marble altar-piece, which 
would be efteemed a beauty in an Italian church. 

Beyond the altar is King Edward the Confeflor’s chapel, furrounded with eleven or 
twelve other chapels replenifhed with monuments of the Britifh nobility, fora particular 
whereof I refer the reader to the antiquities of St. Peter’s, or the abbey-church of Weft- 
minfter, by J. Crull, M.D. Lond. 1711. 8vo. and the feveral fupplements printed fince, 
and fhall only take notice of thofe of the kings and queens in the chapel of St. Edward 
the Confeffor, which are as follow, viz. Edward I, king of England, Henry Ill, Matilda 
wife of Henry 1, queen Eleanor wife of Edward I. St. Edward the Confeffor, and 
queen Editha his wife, Henry V, and queen Catharine of Valois his wife, “Edward III, 
and queen Philippa his wife, Richard ll, and queen Anne his wife : and on the fouth fide 
of the choir king Sebert, and queen Anne of Cleve, wife to Henry VIII. Ealt of St. 
Edward’s chapel is that of Henry VII, dedicated to the blefled virgin Mary, to which we 
afcend by twelve ftone fteps. At the welt end whereof are three brazen dooys finely 
wrought, which give an entrance into it. The ftalls onthe north and fouth fides are 
exquilitely carved. ‘The roof is fupported by twelve pillars and arch:s of the Gothic 
order. abounding with enrichments of carved figures, fruit, &c. At the eaft end isa 
fpacious window with ftained glafs ; befides which, there are thirteen other windows 
above, and as many below on the north and fouth fides. Under each of the thirteen 
uppermoft windows are five figures placed in niches, reprefenting kings, queens, bifhops, 
&&c. and under them the figures of as many angels fupporting imperial crowns. ‘he 
roof, which is all ftone, is divided into fixteen circles curioufly wrought, and is the ad- 
miration of all that fee it. : : : 

‘The outfide of this chapel was adorned with fourteen towers, three figures being 
placed in niches on each of them, which were formerly much admired; but the ftone 
decaying and mouldering away, they make but an odd appearance at preknt. 

In 
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In this chapel have been interred moft of the Fnglith kings fince Richard the ad, 
whofe tombs are no fmall ornament toft, particular'y that of Henry VIL. the founder, 
which ftands in the middle of the area towards the eaft end. 

‘The tomb is compofed of a curious pedeftal, whofe fides are adorned with various 
figures, as the north with thofe of Gx men, the eaft with thofe of two cupids fupporting 
the king’s arms and an imperial crown; on the fouth fide alfo fix figures circumicribed 
(as thofe on the north fide) with circles of curious workmanfhip, the moft eafterly of 
which contains the figure of an angel treading on a dragon: here is alfo a woman and 
achild, feeming to allude to Rev. xii. and on the weft end the figure of a rofe and an 
imperial‘crown, {upported with’thofe of a dragon and a greyhound: on the tomb.are 
the figures of the king ‘and queen, lying at full length, with four angels, one at each 
angle of the tomb, all very finely done in brafs, 

he fcreen or fence is alfo of folid brafs, very rong and spacious, being in Jength 
19 feet, in breadth 11, and the altitude 11, adorned with 42 pillars and their arches; 
alfo 20 finaller hollow columns and their arches in the front of the former,’ and joined 
at the cornifh, on which cornifh is a kind of acroteria, enriched with rofes and port- 
-cullifes interchanged in the upper part, and with the fmall figures of dragons and grey- 
hounds (the fupporters aforefaid) in the lower part: and at each of the four angles is a 
ftrong pillar made-open ar hollow, compofed in jmitation of diaper and Gothick arch- 
work ; the four fides have been adorned with 32 figures of men about a cubit high, 
placed in niches, of which there are onty feven left, the reft being ftolen away (one 
Raymond, aboutthe 11th of Queen Elizabeth, having been twice indi@ted for the fame 3) 
and about the middle of the upper part of each of the: four fides is a {pacious branch 
adorned with the figure of a rofe, where might on occafion be placed lamps. This 
admirable piece of art is open at top, and has two portals, one on the north, the 

_other on the fouth fide, all of fine brafs, 
: "This royal founder’s epitaph. 

Septimus Henricus tumulo requiefcit in ifto, 
Qui regum fplendor, lumen &© orbis erat. 

Rex, Virgil, & Sapiens, comes virtutis amatur, 
Egregius forma, ftrenuus atque potens. . 

‘Qui peperit pacem regno, qui bella peregit 

| Plurima, qui victor femper ab bofte redit ; 

‘Qui natas binis conjunxit regibus ambas, 
Regibus && cunktis, fadere juntus erat. 

Quifacrum boc frrusxit templum, featuitg ; fepulchrum 
Pro fe, proque fua conjuge, proque domo. 

Lvftra decem atq; annos, tres plus compleverit annosy 
Nam tribus octenis regia feeptra tulit ; 

‘Quindecies Domini centenus fluxerat annus, 
Currebat nonus, cum venit arat dies ; 

Septima ter menfis lux tunc fulgebat Aprilis, 
Cum claufit fummum tanta corona diem. . 

Nulla dedere prius tantum fibi fecula regem 
Anglia, vix fimilem pofteriora dabunt. 


‘Septimus hie fitus eft Henricus gloria regum 

Liunétorum, ipfius qui tempeftate fucrunt ; 

Ingenio at; opibus gefarum © nomine rerum, 
: Accofive | 
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Acceffere quibus natura dona benigna : 

Frontis hones facies augufta herotca forma ; 
Junctaque ei fuavis conjux per pulchra pudica, 
Et fecunda fuit ; felices prole parentes, 
Henricum quibus ofavum terra Anglia debct. 


Under the figure of the king. 

Hic jaeet Henricus ejus nominis feptimus, Anglia quondam rex, Edmundi Richmondia 
comitis filius, qui die 22 Aug. Rex creatus, ftatim poft apud We/tmonafterium die 30 Octob. 
coronatur 1485. Moritur deinde 2% die Aprilis anno etat. 53, regnavit annos 23, menfes 
8, minus uno die. 

Under the queen’s figure. 

Hic jacet regina Elizabetha, Edvardi quarti-quondam regis filia, Edvardi quiati regis 
gquondam nominator foror : Henvici feptimi olim regis conjux, atq; Henrici odtavi regis mater 
inclyta ; obiit autem fuum diem in turri Londoniarum die fecund. Feb. anno Domini 1502, 
37 anuorum e@tate funda. 

The modern tombs in the abbey, beft worth the viewing, are thofe of the duke of 
Newcaftle, on the left hand as we enter the north door, of Sir Ifaac Newton, at the 
weft end of the choir, of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. fecretary Craggs at the welt 
end of the abbey, of Mr. Prior among the poets at the door which faces the Old Palace- 
yard, of the duke of Buckingham in Henry the VIIth’s chapel, and that of Dr. Cham- 
berlain on the north fide of the choir: moft of thefe are admirable pieces of {culpturé, 
and fhew that the flatuary’s art is not entirely loft in this country ; though it mult be 
confeffed the Englith fail fhort of the Italians in this {cience. 

Weftmintter-hall is one of the largeft roonis in Europe, being two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in length, fixty-fix feet broad, and ninety feet high. The walls are 
of ftone, the windows of the Gothick form, the floor ftone, and the roof of timber 
covered with lead; and having not one pillar in it, is fupported by buttreffes. It is 
ufually obferved, that there are no cobwebs ever feen in this hall, and the reafon given 
for this is, that the timber of which the roof is compofed is Irifh oak, in which fpiders 
will not harbour; but I am inclined to believe this is a fat not to be depended on, for 
I find the timber for rebuilding and repairing the palace of Weftminfter in the reign of 
Richard IY. was brought from the forefts in Effex; and as there is no colour from 
hiftory to furmife that the timber of this hall was Irith oak, fo is there no imaginable 
reafon why timber fhould be fetched from another kingdom for the repair of the hall, 
when the courities of Middlefex and Effex were great part of them foreft, and afforded 
timber enough to have‘built twenty fuch places; and we find, that the timber of the 
Effex forefts was in fa&t applied to the repairs of this palace ; for it cannot be pretended 
that the prefent roof is the fame that was erected by William Rufus when it was firft 
built, ic appearing that Richard II. about the year 1397, caufed the old roof to be 
taken down, and a new one made (as has been obferved already) and this is probably 
the fame we now fee. Here are hung upas trophies, 138 colours, and 34 ftandards, 
taken from the French and Bavariatis at Hockftet, -aano 1704. 

The Houfe of Lords, or chamber where the peers affemble in parliament, is fituated 
between the Old Palace-yard and the Thames. It is a fpacious room, of an oblong 
form, at the fouth end whereof is the king’s throne, to which he afcends by feveral 
fteps : on the right hand of the throne is a feat for the prince of Wales, and on the left 
another for the princes of the blood, and behind the throne the féats of the peers under 
age. : 
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On the eaft fide of the houfe, to the right of the throne, fit the archbifhops and 
bifhops ; on the oppofite fide of the houfe fit the dukes, marquiffes, earls, and 
vifcounts ; and on forms crofling the area, the barons under the degree of vifcounts. 

Before the throne are three wool-facks, or broad feats ftuffed with wool,. to put the 
legiflature in mind, it is faid, that the right management of this trade is of the laft im- 
portance tothe kingdom. On the firft of thefe wool-facks, next to the throne, fits the 
lord chancellor, ar keeper, who is fpeaker of the houfe of peers ; and on the other 
two, the lord chief juftices, and the reft of the judges, with the matter of the rolls, and 
the other mafters in chancery: about the middle of the houfe, on the eaft fide, is a 
chimney, where a fire is ufually kept in the winter ; and towards the north, or lower 
end of the houfe, is a bar that runs crofs it, to which the commons advance when they 
bring up bills or impeachments, or when the king fendsfor them, and without this bar 
the counfel and witnedfes ftand at trials before the peers. The houfe is at prefent hung 
with tapeftry, containing the hiftory of the defeat of the Spanifh Armada, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, anno 1588. 

The houfe or chamber where the commons aflemble, is to the northward of the: 
Houfe of Lords, and ftands eaft and weft, as the other does north and fouth. The 
room is pretty near fquare, and towards the upper end is the fpeaker’s armed chair, te 
which he afcends by a ftep or two; before it is a table, where the-clerks fit, on which: 
the mace lies when the {peaker isin the chair, and at other times the mace is laid under 
the table. On the north and fouth fides, and at the weft end, are feats. gradually af- 
cending as in a theatre, and between the feats at the weft end is the entrance by a pair 
of folding doors. ‘There are galleries alfo on the north, fouth, and weft, where 
ftrangers are frequently admitted to hear the debates. i 

This room was anciently a chapel, founded by King Stephen about the year 5141, 
and dedicated to the blefled Virgin ; however, it obtained the name of St. Stephen’s. 
chapel. It was rebuilt by King Edward III. ano 1347, who placed in it a dean,. 12 
fecular canons, 13 vicars, 4 clerks, 5 chorifters, a verger, and a keeper of the cha- 
pel, and built them a convent, which extended along the Thames, endowing it with 
large revenues, which at the diffolution of monafteries in the reign of Edward VI.. 
amounted to near eleven thoufand pounds per annum. Almoft ever fince the diffo- 
lution, this chapel has been converted to the ufe we find it, at prefent, viz. for the 
feffion of the lower houfe of parliament, who, before that time, ufually affembled in 
the chapter-houfe belonging to the abbey, when the parliament met at. Weftminiter. 
The painted chamber lies between the houfe of lords and the houfe of commons, and 
here the committees of both houfes ufually meet at a conference; but neither this or 
‘the other remaining apartments of this palace of Weftininfter, have any thing in them 
that merit a particular defcription. 

The open place ufually called Charing-crofs, from a fine crofs which ftvod there 
before the grand rebellion, is of a triangular form, having the Pall-mall and the Hay- 
market on the north-weft, the Strand on the eaft, and the ftreet before Whitehall on 
the fouth. In the middle of this fpace is eretted a brazen equeftrian ftatue of King, 
Charles I, looking towards the place where that prince was murdered by the rebels, 
who had ereted a fcaffold for that purpofe before the gates of his own palace. This 
flatue is ereted on a ftone pedeftal 17 feet high, enriched with his majefty’s arms,. 
trophy-work, palm-branches, &c. inclofed with an iron palifade, and was erected by 
King Charles IL. after his reftoration. The brick buildings fouth-eaft of Charing-crofs 
are moftly beautiful and uniform, and the king’s ftables in the Meufe, which lie north 
of it, and are now magnificently rebuilding of hewn ftone, will probably make Charing. 
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crofs as fine a place as any we have in town ;* efpecially as it flands upon an eminence 
overlooking Whitehall. . 

The Banqueting-houfe ftands on the eaft fide of the ftreet adjoining to the great gate 
of Whitehall on the fouth. This edifice is built of hewn fione, and confilis of one 
ftately room, of an oblong form, upwards of forty feet in height, the length and 
breadth proportionable, having galleries round it on the infide, the ceiling beautifully 
painted by that celebrated hiftory-painter Sir Peter Paul Reubens : it is adorned on the 
outfide with a lower and upper range of columns of the Ionick and Compofite orders, 
their capitals enriched with fruit, foliage, &c. the inter-columns of the upper and lower 
range, being handfome fafhed windows. Itis furrounded on the top with ftone rails or 
ballifters, and covered with lead. ; 

St. James’s Palace, where the royal family now refides in the winter feafon, ftands 
pleafantly upon the north fide of the Park, and has feveral noble rooms in it, but is an 
irregular building, by no means fuitable to the.grandeur of the Britifh monarch its 
matter. In the front next St. James’s-ftreet, there appears little more. than an old: 
gate houfe, by which we enter a litt'e fquare court, with a piazza on the weft fide of, 
it leading to the grand ftair-cafe ; and there are two other courts beyond, which have 
not much the air of a prince’s. palace. ‘This palace was an hofpital, fuppreffed by 
Henry VII. who built this edifice in the room of it. 

But the houfe moft admired for its fituation, is that of the duke of Buckingham at 
the weft end of the Park ; in the front of which, towards the Mall and the grand canal, 
is a fpacious court, the offices on each fide having a communication with the houfe by 
two little bending piazzas and galleries that form the wings. This front is adorned 
with two ranges of pilafters of the Corinthian and Tufcan orders, and over thent is an 
acroteria of figures, reprefenting Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, and Liberty, and under 
them this infcription in large golden characters, viz. SIC SITI LA TANTVR LARES, 
Thus fituated, may the houfhold gods rejoice. 

Behind the houfe is a fine garden and terras, from whence there is a profpect of the 
adjacent country, which gave occafion to another infcription on the houfe on that fide, 
viz. RVS IN VRBE, intimating, that it has the advantages both of city and ‘country ; 
above which are figures reprefenting the four feafons. The hall is paved with marble, 
and adorned with pilafters, the intercolumns exquifite paintings in great variety ; and 
ona pedeftal, near the foot of the grarid ftair-cafe, is a marble figure of Cain kil ing 
his brother Abel; the whele ftructure exceeding magnificent, rich, and beautiful, but 
efpecially in the finifhing and furniture. 

Grolvenor or Gravenor-{quare is bounded on the north by Oxford-road, on the eaft 
by Hanover: fquare, by May-fair on the fouth, and by Hyde-park on the weft; the area 
whereof contains about five acres of ground, in which is a large garden laid out into 
walks, and adorned with an equeftrian ftatue of King George I. gilded with gold,’ and 
{tanding on a pedeftal, in the center of the garden, the whole furrounded with palli- 
fades placed upon a dwarf wall. The buildings generally are the moft magnificent we 
meet with in this great town; though the fronts of the-houfes are not all alike, for 
fome of them are intirely of ftone, others of brick and ftone, and others of rubbed 
brick, with only their quoins, facios, windows and door-cafes of ftone ; fome of them 
are adorned with ftone columns of the feveral orders, while others have only plain 
fronts; but they are fo far uniform as to be all fafhed, and of pretty near an equal 
height. To the kitchens and offices, which have little paved yards with vaults betore 
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them, they defcend by twelve or fifteen fteps, and thefe yards are defended by an high 
palifade of iron. Every houfe has a garden behind it, and many of them coach-houles 
and flables adjoining ; and others have ftables near the fquare, in a place that has ob- 
tained the name of Grofvenor-Meufe. ‘The finifhing of the houfes within is equal to the 
figure they make without ; the flair-cafes of fome of them I faw were inlaid, and perfect 
cabinet-work, and the paintings on the roof and fides by the beft hands. The apart- 
ments ufually confift of a long range of fine rooms, equally commodious and beautiful ; 
none of the houfes are without two or three ftair-cafes for the convenience of the family. 
The grand ftair-cafe is generally in the hall or faloon at the entrance. In fhort this 
fquare may well be looked upon as the beauty of the town, and thofe who have not feen 
it cannot have an adequate idea of the place. 

The city of Weftminfter at this day confifts of the parifhes of St. Margaret and St. 
John the Evangelift, and the liberties of Weftminfter, viz. St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
St. Mary le Savoy, St. Mary le Strand, St. Clement’s Danes, St. Paul’s Covent-garden, 
St. James’s Weftminfter, St. George’s Hanover-fquare, and St. Anne’s Weltmintter ; 
all under the government of the dean and chapter of Weftminfter, and their fubordinate 
officers ; or rather, of a high fteward, and fuch other officers as are appointed by them ; 
for fince the reformation, the dean and chapter feem to have delegated (heir civil, power 
to fuch officers as they elect for life, who are not accountable to, or liable to be difplaced 
by them, nor are they liable to forfeit their offices, but for fuch offences as a private 
man. may lofe his eftate, namely, for high-treafon, felony, &c. as happened in the cafe of 
their high-fteward, the duke of Ormond, upon whofe attainder, the dean and chapter 
proceeded to a new election. 

The next officer to the high-fteward is the deputy-fteward, appointed by the high- 
fteward, and confirmed by the dean and chapter, who is ufually a gentleman learned in 
the law, being judge of their court for trial of civil a€tions between party and party, 
which is held ufually on Wednefday every week. ‘They havealfo a court-leet, held an- 
nually on St. Thomas’s-day, for the choice of officers, and removal of nuifances. The 
deputy-fteward fupplies the place of theriff of Weftminfter, except in the return of mem- 
bers of parliament, which is done by the high-bailiff, an officer nominated by the dean 
and chapter, and confirmed by the high-fteward. The high-bailiff alfo is entitled to all 
fines, forfeitures, waifs and ftrays in Weftminfter, which makes ita very profitable poft. 

The high-conftable, chofen by the burgeffes at their court-leet, and approved by the 
fteward or his deputy, is an officer of {ome confideration in this city alfo, to whom all the 
reft of the conftables are fubjeét. 

The burgeffes are fixteen in number, feven for the city, and nine for the liberties of 
Weftminfter, appointed by the high-fteward or his deputy, ‘every one of whom has his 
affiftant, and has particular wards or diftris: out of thefe burgeffes are chofen two 
chief burgeffes, one for the city, the other for the liberties. ‘he dean, high-fteward, or 
his deputy, the bailiffs and burgefles, or a quorum of them, are empowered to make by- 
laws, and take cognizance of {mall offences, within the city and liberties of Weftmin- 
fter. But I look upon it, that the juftices of peace for Weftminfter, have in a great 
meafure fuperfeded the authority of the burgeffes (except as to weights, meafures, and 
nuifances) by virtue of whofe warrants, all petty offenders almoft are apprehended and 
fent to Tothill-fields Bridewell ; and for higher offences, the fame juftices commit cri- 
minals to Newgate, or the Gatehoufe, who receive their trials before commiffioners 
of oyer and terminer at the Old-Bailey, as notorious criminals in the city of 
London do; and fo far the two united cities may be faid to be under the fame govern- 
ment. 7 
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The precinét of St. Martin’s le Grand in London, is deemed a part of the city of 
Weftminfter, and the inhabitants vote in the elections of members of parliament for 
Weftmintter. 

The ecclefiaftical government of the city of Weltminfter is in the dean and chapter, 
whofe commiffary has the jurifdidtion in all ecclefiaftical caufes, and the probate of wills ; 
from whom there lies no appeal to the archbifhop of Canterbury, or other fpiritual judge, 
but to the king in Chancery alone, who upon fuch appeal iffues a commiffion under the 
great feal of England, conftituting a court of delegates to determine the caufe finally. 

I next proceed to furvey the out-parifhes in the county of Middlefex and Surrey, 
which are comprehended within the bills of mortality, and efteemed part of this great 
town: and firft, St. Giles’s in the Fields contains thefe chief ftreets and places; Great 
Lincoln’s Inn-Fields, part of Lincoln’s-Inn Garden, Turnttile, Whet{ftone-Park, part of 
High-Holborn, part of Duke-ftreet, Old and New Wild-ftreet, Princes-(treet, Queen- 
{treet, part of Drury-lane, Brownlow-ftreet, Bolton -f{treet, Cattle-ftreet, King ftreet, the 
Seven-dials, or feven [treets comprehending Earl-ftreet, Queen-{treet, White-Lion-ftreet, 
and St. Andrew’s-ftreet, Monmouth-fireet, the eaft fide of Hog-lane, Stedweil-ftreet, 
and Staig-{treet.* 

Great Lincoln’s-Inn Fields or Square contains about ten acres of ground, and is fome~ 
thing longer than it is broad, the longeft fides extending from eaft to weft: the build- 
ings on the weft and fouth generally make a grand figure. 

In the parifh of St. Sepulchre, which is without the liberties of the city of London, 
we meet with Hicks’s-hall and the Charter-houfe. 

Hicks’s-hall is fituated in the middle of St. John’s-ftreet, towards the fouth end, and is 
the feffions-houfe for the juftices of peace of the county of Middlefex, having been 
ereéted for this end anno 1612,by Sir Baptift Hicks, a mercer inCheapfide, then a juftice of 
the peace. The juitices before holding their feflions at the Caftle-Inn nearSmithfield-bars, 

To the eaftward of Hicks’s-hall flood the late diffolved monaftery of the Charter- 
houfe, founded by Sir Walter Manny, a native of the Low-Countries, knighted 
by King Edward IIL. for fervices done to this crown probably in the wars againft Trance. 

Sir Walter Manny at firft erected only a chapel, and affigned it to be the burial- 
place of all ftrangers; but in the year 1371, Sir Walter founded a monaftery of Car- 
thufian monks here, transferring to thefe fathers thirteen acres and a rood of land, with 
the faid chapel: The revenues of which convent, on the diffolution of monafteries, 30 
Henry VIIL amounted to 642/. 4d. 10. per annum. 

Sir Thomas Audley foon after obtained a grant of this Carthufian monattery, together 
with Duke’s-Place, and gave the former in marriage with his daughter Margaret to Tho« 
mas duke of Norfolk, from whom it defcended to thé Earl of Suffolk, and was called 
Howard-houfe, the furname of that noble family ; by which name Thomas Sutton, Efq. 
purchafed it of the Earl of Suffolk for thirteen thoufand pounds, anno 1611, and con- 
verted it into an hofpital by virtue of letters patent obtained from King James I. which 
were afterwards confirmed by aét of parliament, 3 Car. I. 

The manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, which the founder 


fettled npon this hofpital amounted to per annum, - - 44932. 19s. lcd. 
The revenues purchafed by his executors, &c. after his death, to per 
annum - - - - - - 897 13 «9 
~ Total of the charity per annum - 539 13 7 








@ This was the defcription of St. Gilss’s parifh before St. Georges’s Bloomflury was taken out of it. 
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- But the revenues now amount to upwards of 6oool. per annum by the improvement 
of the rents. This charity was given for the maintenance of fourfcore old men, who 
were to be either gentlemen by defcent reduced to poverty, foldiers by fea or land, mer- 
chants who had fuftered by piracy or thipwreck, or fervants of the king’s houfhold, and 
were to be fifty years of agéfand upwards at their admiffion, except maimed foldiers, 
who are capable of being admitted at forty years of age: nor are any to be admitted 
who are affliGed with leprofy, or any unclean or infedtious difeafe, or who fhall be pof- 
feffed of the value of two hundred pounds, or-fourteen pounds per annum for life, or 
who are married men. No poor brother to go beyond fea without the licence of fix of 
the governors, nor’ to go into the country for above two months without the matter’s 
leave, and during fuch abfence, fhall be al’owed but two thirds of his commons in mo- 
ney befides his fa'ary ; and if a brother go out and is arrefted, he fhall have no allow- 
ance during his abfence, but his place to be referved till the governors pleafure be 
known. 

No brother to pafs the gates of the hofpital in his livery-gown, or to lie out of the 
houfe, or folicit caufes, or moleft any of the king’s fubjeéts, under a certain pecuniary 
pain; and all other duties, fuch as frequenting chapel, decent cioathing and behaviour, 
to’be regu ‘ated’ by the governors. 

This munificent benefactor alfo founded a grammar-fchool in the Charter-houfe, to 
confift of a matter, ufher, and forty fcholars. : 

_ “No {cholars to be admitted at above fourteen, or under ten years of age. 

‘The fcholars are habited in black gowns; and when any of them are fit for the uni- 
verfity and are elected, each of them receives twenty pounds per annum for eight years, 
cut of the revenues of the houfe; and fuch boys as are found more fit for trades are 
bound out, and a-confiderable furh of money given with them. 

When any of the forty boys:are difpofed of, or any of the old men die, others are 
placed in their rooms by the governors in their turns, 

The matter is to be an unmarried man, aged about forty ; one that hath no prefer. 
ment in church or flate, which may draw him from his refidence and care of the hof- 
pital. 

The preacher muft be a mafter of arts, of feven years ftanding in one of the univer- 
fities of England, and.one who has preached four years. 

The governors meet in December, to take the year’s accounts, view the ftate of the 
hofpital, and to determine other affairs ;* and again, ia June or July, to difpofe of the 
{cholars to the univerfity or trades, make elections, &c. And a committee of five at 
the leaft is appointed at the aflembly in December yearly, to vifit the fchool between “ 
Eafterand Midfummer, &c. 

The buildings of the Charter-houfe take upa great deal of ground, and are commo- 
dious enough, but have no great fhare of beauty. This houfe has pretty much the air 
of acollege or monaftery, of which the principal rooms are the chapel and the hall; and 
the old men, who are members of the fociety, have their feveral cells as the monks have 
in Portugal. i 

‘The chapel is built of brick and boulder, and is about 63 feet in length, 38 in breadth, 
and a4 in height. Here Sir William Manny, founder of the Carthufian monattery, 
was buried; and here was interred Mr. Sutton, the founder of the hofpital: whose 
monument is at the north-eaft angle of the chapel, being of black and white marble, 
adorned with four columns, with pedeftals and entablature of the Corinthian order, be- 
tween which lies his effigies at length in a fur-gown, his face upwards, and the palms of 
his hands joined over his breaft ; and‘on the tomb is the following infcription: Sacred 40 
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the glory of God, in grateful memory of Thomas Sutton, Efq. here lieth buried the body of 
Thomas Sutton, /ate of Caftle Camps, in the county of Cambridge, E/9. at whofe only coftand 
charges this hofpital was founded, and endowed with large poffeffions, for the relief of poor men 
and children. He. was a gentleman born at Knayth in the county of Lincoln, of worthy and 
hone/t parentage.. He lived to the age of 79 years, and deceafed the 12th day of Dec. 1611. 

‘The Charter-houfe gardens are exceeding pleafant,. and of a very great extent, con. 
fidering they ftand fo far within this great town. 

I fhall, in the next place, furvey the free-{chools and charity -fchools. : 

Anciently, Ihave read, that there were three principal churches in London that had 
each of them a famous fchool belonging to it; and thefe three churches are fuppofed 
to be, 1.‘The cathedral church of St. Paul; beeaufe, ata general council holden at 
Rome, anno 1176, it was decreed, “ That every cathedral church fhould have its 
“ fchool-mafter, to teach poor fcholars, and others, as had been accuftomed ; and that 
* noiman fhould take any reward for licenfe ta teach’? 2. The abbey-church of St. 
Peter at Weltminfter ; for of the fchool here, Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, writés as follows: «1 Ingulphus, an humble fervant 
“ of God, born of Englith parents, in the moft beautiful city of London, for attainirig 
* to learning, was firft put to Weftmintter, and after to ftudy at Oxford, &c.” 3. The 
abbey-church of St. Saviour, at Bermondfey, in Southwark} for this is fuppofed to be 
the moft ancient and moft confiderable monaftery about the city at that time, next to: 
that of St. Peter at Weltminfter; though there is no doubt but the. convents: of St. 
John by Clerkenwell, St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, St. Mary Overy in Southwark, 
that of the Holy Trinity by Aldgate, and other monafteries about the city, had their 
re(pective fchools, though not in fuch reputation as the three firft.. Of thefe none are 
now exifting but St. Paul’s and Weftminfter, though perhaps on different and later 
foundations: yet other fchools have been ereéted in this metropolis from time to time,. 
amongft which I find that called Merchant-Taylors to be the moft confiderable.. 

St, Pawl’s fchool is fituated on the eaft fide of St. Paul’s churcli- yard ; being a. hand- 
fome fabrick built with brick and ftone, founded by John’ Gollet, D. D. and. dean of 
St. Paul’s, anno 1512, who appointed a high-matter,. fur-malter, a chaplain or under-~ 
mafter, and 153 fcholars, to be taught by them gratis,. of any Nation. er country. He 
alfo left fome exhibitions to fuch f{cholars as are fent to the univerfities; and have con~_ 
tinued at this fchool three years. ‘The matters are elected by the wardens and affiftants: 
of the Mercers company; and the fcholars are admitted by the mafter, upon a warrant 
dire€ted to him by the furveyor.. ‘The elections for the univerfity are in March, before 
Lady-day ; and they are allowed. their exhibitions for feven years. ‘Yo this {chool be- 
longs a library, confifting chiefly of claffic authors. The frontifpiece is adorned with 
buftos, entablature, pediments, feftoons, fhields, vafes, and the Mercer’s arms cut in. 
ftone, with this infcription over the door, INGREDERE UT PROFICIAS ;_ upon. 
every. window of the {chool was written, by. the founder’s direction, AUT DOCE, 
AUT DISCE, AUT DISCEDE, i.e. either teach, learn, or be gone. 

The founder, in the ordinances to be obferved in this fchool, fays, he founded it to 
the honour of the child Jefus, and of his bleffed mother Mary ;. and directs, that the 
matter be of a healthful conftitution, honeft, virtuous, ard learned in Greek and 
Latin; that he be a married or fingle man, or a prieft that hath no-cure ; that his 
wages fhould be a mark a week, and a livery gown of four nobles, with a houfe in: 
town, and another at Stebonheath (Stepney*); that there fhould be no play-days 


* This houfe ftands at the upper end of. White-horfe-ftreet, on the fouth fide of Stepney church» yard-3. 
waa the refidence of the founder’s mother, and is new. tenanted by Captain Thomas Hunt, a late. reputable. 
eommander in the fervice of the Ealt India company, 
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granted, but to the king, or fome bifhop in perfon; that the fcholars every Childer- 
mas-day fhould go to St. Paul’s church, and hear the child-bifhop fermon, and after- 
wards at high mafs each of them offer a penny to the child-bifhop; and committed the 
care of the {chool to the company of Mercers ; the ftipends to the mafters, the officers’ 
falaries, &c. belonging to the fchool, amounting at firfk to 118/. 145. 7d. x ob. per 
aanum: but the rents and revenues of the fchool being of late years confiderably:ad- 
vanced, the falaries of the mafters have been more than doubled, and many exhibitions 
granted to thofe who go to the univerfity, of ten pounds, and fix pounds odd money 
per annum. The fecond mafter hath a handfome houfe near the fchool, as well as the 
firft mafter. ; : 

The fchool at Mercers-chapel, in Cheapfide, hath the fame patrons and governors as 
that of St. Paul’s, viz. the Mercers, who alfow the mafter a falary of 4o/. per annum, 
anda houfe, for teaching twenty-five {cholars gratis. ; 

Merchant Taylors fchool is fituated near Cannon-ftreet, on St. Lawrence Poultney, 
or Pountney-hill. This fchool, Iam told, confifts of fix forms, in which are three 
hundred lads, one hundred of whom are taught gratis, another hundred pay two {hil- 
lings and fix-pence per quarter, and the third-hundred five fhillings a quarter; for in- _ 
{tructing of whom there is a mafter and three ufhers: and out of thefe fcholars fome 
are annually, on St. Barnabas-day, the eleventh of June, eleéted to St. John’s college 
in Oxford, where there are forty-fix fellowfhips belonging to the fchool. 

As to the charity-fchools ; there are in all 131, fome for boys, others for girls; 
where the children are taught, if boys, to read, write, and accompt; if girls, to read, 
few, and knit; whoare all cloathed and fitted for fervice or trades gratis. 

I proceed in the next place to fhew how well London is fupplied with water, firing, 
bread-corn, flefh, fifth, beer, wine, and other provifions, 

And as to water, no city was ever better furnifhed with it, for every man has a pipe 
or fountain of good frefh water brought into his houfe, for lefs than twenty fhillings a 
year, unlefs brewhoufes, and fome other great houfes and places that require more 
water than an ordinary family confumes, and thefe pay in proportion to the quantity 
they fpend; many houfes have feveral pipes laid in, and may have one in every 
room, if they think fit, which is a much greater convenience than two or three foun- 
tains in a ftreet, for which fome towns in other countries are fo much admired. 

‘ Thefe pipes of water are chiefly fupplied from the water-works at London-bridge, 
Weftmin{ter, Chelfea, and the New-river. 

Befides the water brought from the Thames and the New-river, there are a great 
many good Iprings, pumps, and conduits about the town, which afford excellent water 
for drinking. There are alfo mineral waters on the fide of Iflington and Pancras. 

This capital alfo is well fupplied with firing, particularly coals from Newcaftle, and 
pit-coals from Scotland, and other parts ; but wood is exceflive dear, and ufed by no 
body for firing, unlefs bakers, and fome few perfons of quality in their chambers and 
drawing-rooms. ; 

As for bread-corn, it is for the moft part brought to London after it is converted 
into flour, and both bread and flour are extremely reafonable: we here buy as much 
good white bread for three-halfpence or two-pence, as will ferve an Englifhman a whole 
day, and flour in proportion. Good {trong beer alfo may be had of the brewer, for 
about two pence a quart, and of the alehoufes that retail it for three-pence a quart. 
Bear-key, below oridge, is a great market for malt, wheat, and horfe-corn; and 
Queen-hithe, above the bridge, for malt, wheat, flower, and other grain. 

The butchers here compute, that there are about one thoufand oxen fold in Smith- 
field-market one week with another the year round; befides many thoufand fheep, 
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hogs, calves, pigs, and lambs, in this and other parts of the town; and a great ¥ariety 
of venifon, game, and poultry. Fruit, roots, herbs, and other garden-f{tuff, are very 
cheap and good. : gee, : 

Fifh alfo are plentiful, fuch as frefh cod, plaice, flounders, foles, whitings, finelts, ftur- 
geon, oyiters, lobfters, crabs, fhrimps, mackerel, and herrings in the feason : but it muft 
be confeffed, that falmon, turbot, and fome other fea-fifh are dear, as well as frefh-water 
fith. : 
‘Wine is imported from foreign countries, and is dear. The Port wine which is ufu- 
ally drank, and is the cheapelt, is two fhillings a quart, retailed if, taverns, and not 
much lefs than eighteen or twenty pounds the hogthead, when purchafed at the bett 
hand: andas to French wine, the duties are fo high upon them, thet they are at double 
the price of the other at leaft. White wine is about the fame price as red-port, and ca- 
nary about a third dearer. : 

It is.computed that there are in London fome part of the year, when the nobility and 
gentry are in town, 15 or 16,000 large-horfes for draught, ufed in coaches, carts, or 
drays, befides fome thoufands of faddle-horfes ; and yet is the town fo well fupplied with 
hay, ftraw, and corn, that there is seldom any want of them, Hay generally is not 
more than forty fhillings the load, and from twehty pence to two fhillings the bufhel, is 
the ufual price of oats. ; 

The opportunity of paffing from one part of the town to the other, by coach, chair, 
or boat, is a very great convenience, efpecially in the winter, or in very hot weather. 
A-fervant calls a coach or a chair in any of the principal flreets, which attend at a mi- 
nute’s warning, and carries one to any part of the town, within a mile and a half dif- 
tance, fora fhilling, but to a chair is paid one third more; the coaches alfo will wait for 
eighteen-pence the firft hour, and a fhilling every fucceeding hour all day long; or you 
may hire a coach and a pair of horfes, all day, in or out of town, for ten fhillings per 
day; there are coaches alfo, that go to every village almoft about town, within four, or 
five miles, in which a paflenger pays but one fhilling, and in fome but fixpence for his 
paflage with other company. : . 

‘The pleafanteft way of moving from one end of the town to the other in fummer 
time, is by water, on that fpacious gentle {tream the Thames, on which you travel two 
miles for fix-pence, if you have two watermen, and for three-pence if you have but one + 
and to any village up or down the river, you go with company fora trifle. But the 
greateft advantage reaped from this noble river is, that it brings whatever this or other - 
countries afford. Downthe river from Oxfordfhire, Berkfhire, Bucks, &c. comes corn 
and all manner of provifion of Englifh growth, as has been obferved already ; and up 
the river, every thing that the coaftsand the maritime counties. of England, Scotland, or 
Jreland afford: this way alfo are received the treafures and merchandize of the Eaft and. 
‘Welt Indies, and indeed of the four quarters of the world. ‘ . 

Carts are hired as coaches, to remove goods and merchandize from one part of the 
town to the other, whofe rates are alfo fixed, and are very reafonable ; and for {mall 
burthens or parcels, and to fend on meflages, there are porters at every corner of the 
ftreets, thofe within the city of London and liberties thereof being licenfed by autho- 
rity, and wearing a badge or ticket ; in whofe hands goods of any value, and even bills 
of exchange or fums of money may be fafely trufted, they being obliged at their ad- 
miffion to give fecurity. There is alfo a poft that goes from one part of the town to the 
other feveral timesa day ; and-oncea day to the neighbouring villages, with letters and 
{mall parcels; for the carriage of which is given no more thana penny the letter or par- 
cel. And I fhould have remembered that every coach, chair, and boat that plies for 
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hire, has its number upon it; and if the number be taken by any friend or fervant, at 
the place you fet out from, the proprietor of the vehicle will be obliged to make good 
any lofs or damage that may happen to the perfon carried in it, through the default of the 
people that carry him, and to make him fatisfaCtion for any abufe or ill-language he may 
receive from them, : 

The high ftreets from one end of the town to the other, are kept clean by fcavengers 
in the winter, and-‘in fummer the duft in fome wide ftreets is laid by water-carts ; they 
are fo wide and {pacious, that feveral lines of coaches and carts may pafs by each 
other without interruption. Foot paflengers in the high ftreets go about their bufinefs 
with abundance of eafe and pleafure; they walk upon a fine {mooth pavement, defended 
by pofts from the coaches and wheel carriages ; and though they are joftled fometimes 
in the throng, yet as this feldom happens out of defign, few are offended at it ; the va- 
riety of beautiful objects, animate and inanimate, he meets with in the ftreets and thops, 
infpires the paffenger with joy, and makes him flight the trifling inconvenience of bein 
crowded now and then. ‘The light alfoin the fhops till eight or nine in the evening, el. 
pecially in thofe of toymen and paftry-cooks in the winter, make the night appear even 
brighter and more agreeable than the day itfelf. 

From the lights 1 come very naturally to {peak of the night-guards or watch. Tach 
watch confifts ofa conftable and a certain number of watchmen, who have a guard-room 
or watch-houfe in fome certain place, from whence watchmen are difpatched every hour, 
to patrole in the ftreets and places in each conftable’s diftri& ; to fee if all be fafe from, 
fire and thieves: and as they pafs, they give the hour of the night, and with their 
ftaves {trike at the door of every houfe. 

If they meet with any perfons they fufpect of ill defigns, quarrelfome people, or lewd 
women in the ftreets, they are empowered to carry them before the conitable at his 
watch-houfe, who confines them till morning, when they are brought before a juf- 
tice of the peace, who commits them to prifon or releafes them, according as the cir- 
cumftances of the cafe are. 

Mobs and tumults were formerly very terrible in this great city ; not only private 
men have been infulted and abufed, and their houfes demolifhed, but even the court 
and parliament have been influenced or awed by them. But there is now feldom feen 
a multitude of people affembled, unlefs it be to attend fome malefactor to his execution, 
or to pelt a villain in the pillory, the laft of which being an outrage that the government 
has ever feemed to wink at; and it is obferved by fome, that the mob are pretty juft 
upon thefe occafions; they feldom falling upon any but notorious rafcals, fuch as are 
guilty of perjury, forgery, fodomitical practices, or keeping of bawdy-houfes, and thefe 
with rotten eggs, apples, and turnips, they frequently mall unmercifully, unlefs 
the offender has money enough to bribe the conftables and officers to protect him. 

‘The London inns, though they are as commodious for the moft part as thofe we meet 
with in other places, yet few people chufe to take up their quarters in them for any long 
time; for, if their bufinefs requires them to make any ftay in London, they chufe to 
leave their horfes at the inn or fome livery-ftable, and take lodgings in a private houfe. 
At livery-ftables they lodge no travellers, only take care of their horfes, which fare bet- 
ter here than ufually at inns ; and at thefe places it is that gentlemen hire faddle horfes 
for a journey. At the belt of them are found very good horfes and furniture : they will _ 
let out a good horfe for 4s. a day, and an ordinary hackney for 2s. 6d. and for $s. you 
may have a hunter for the city hounds, have the liberty of hunting in Enfield chace and 
round the town, and go out conftantly every week in the feafon, followed by a great 
many young gentlemen and tradesmen. ‘They have an opportunity.alfo of hunting with 
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the king’s hounds at Richmond and Windfor : and fuch exercifes feem very neceflary for 
people who are con{tantly in London, and eat and drink as plentifully as any people in 
the world. And now I am fpeaking“of hired horfes, I cannot avoid taking notice of the: 
vaft number of coach-horfes that are kept to be let out to noblemen or gentlemen, to 
carry or bring them to and from the diftant parts of the kingdom, or to fupply the un- 
dertakers of funerals with horfes for their coaches and hearfes. There are fome of 
thefe men that keep feveral hundreds of horfes, with coaches, coachmen, and a com- 
pleat equipage, that will be ready at a day’s warning to attend a gentleman to any part 
of England. hele people alfo are great jockeys. They go to all the fairs in the 
country and buy up horfes, with which they furnith moft of the nobility and gentry 
about town. And if a nobleman does not care to run any hazard, or have the 
trouble of keeping horfes in town, they will agree to furnith him with a fet all the year 
round, 

‘Lhe principal taverns are large handfome edifices, made as commodious for the en- 
tertaining a variety of company as can be contrived, with fome fpacious rooms for the 
accommodation of numerous affemblies. Here a ftranger may be furnifhed with wines, 
and excellent food of all kinds, dreffed after the beft manner: each company and every 
particular man, if he pleafes, has a room to himfelf, and a good fire if it be winter time, 
for which he pays nothing, and is not to be difturbed or turned out of his room by any 
other man of what quality foever, till he thinks fit to leave it. And as many people 
incet here upon bufinefs, at leaft an equal number refort hither purely for pleafure, or to 
refrefh themfelves in an evening after a day’s fatigue. ‘Thofe of any reputation will 
not admit lewd women within their doors, but too many of them live on the vices of 
the people, ferving as rendezvous for the profligate part of the world, to whom in falfe 
meafures they put off their fophifticated wines. 

And though the taverns are very numerous, yet ale-houfes are much more fo, being 
vifited by the inferior tradefmen, mechanicks, journeymen, porters, coachmen, carmen, 
fervants, and others whofe pockets will not reach a glafs of wine. Here they fit pro- 
mifcuoufly in common dirty rooms, with large fires, and clouds of- tobacco, where one 
that is not ufed to them can fcarce breathe or fee: but as they area bufy fort of people, 
they feldom flay long, returning to their feveral employments, and are fucceeded by 
freth fets of the fame rank of men, at their leifure hours, a1 day long. 

Of eating-houfes and cook-fhops there are not many, confidering the largenefs of the 
town; unlefs it be about the inns of court and Chancery, Smithfield, and the Royal Ex- 
change; and fome other places, to which the country people and ftrangers refort when 
they come to town. Here is good butchers meat of all kinds, and in the beft of them 
fowls, pigs, geefe, &c. the laft of which are pretty dear, but one that can makea meal 
of butchers meat, may have as much as he cares to eat for fix-pence; he mutt be con- 
tent indeed to fit in a publick room, and ufe the fame linen that forty people have done 
before him. Befides meat, he finds very good white bread, table-beer, &c. 

Coffee-houfes are almoft as numerous as ale-houfes, difperfed in every part of the 
town, where they fell tea, coffee, chocolate, drams, and in many of the great ones ar- 
rack and other punch, wine, &c. Thefe confift chiefly of one large common room, 
with good fires in winter; and hither the middle fort of people chiefly refort, many to 
breakfaft, read the news, and talk politicks; after which they retire home,: others who 
are f{trangers in town meet here about noon, and appoint fome tavern to dine at; and a 
great many attend at the coffee-houfes near the Exchange, the inns of court and Welt- 
miniler, about their bufinefs. In the afternoon about four, people refort to thefe places 
again, from whence they adjourn to the tavern, the play, &c. and fome, when they 
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have taken a handfome dofe, run to the. coffee-houfe at midnight for a dith of 

coffee to fet them right ; while others conclude the day here with drams, or a bowl of 
" punch, : 

: ‘Phere are but few cyder-houfes about London, though this be liquor of Englith 

growth ; becaufe it is generally thought too cold for the climate, and to elevate the {pi- 

rits lefs than wine or ftrong beer. 

‘The four grand diftin&tions of the people are thefe, 1. The nobility and gentry. 2, 
‘The merchants and firft rate tradefmen. 3. The lawyers and phyficians: and 4. Infe« 
rior tradefmen, attornies, clerks, apprentices, coachmen, carmen, chairmen, watermen, 
porters, and fervants. : 

The firft clafs may not only be divided into nobility and gentry, but into either fuch 
as have dependence on the court, of fuch as have none. Thofe who have offices, places, 
or penfions from the court, or any expectations from thence, conftantly attend the levees 
of the prince and his minifters, which takes up the ‘greateft part of the little morning 

‘they have. At noon moft of the nobility, and fuch gentlemen as are members of the 
houfe of comnions, go down to Weltminiter, and when the houfes do not fit late, return 
home to dinner. Others that are not members of either houfe, and have no particular 
bufinels to attend, are found in the chocolate-houfes near the court, or in the park, and 
many more do not ftir from their houfes till after dinner. As to the ladies, who feldom 
rife till about noon, the firft part of their time is fpent, after the duties of the clofet, either. 
at the tea-table or in drefling, unlefs they take a turn to Covent-garden or Ludgate-hill, 
and tumble over the mercers rich filks, or view fome India or China trifle, fome prohi- 
bited manufacture, or foreign lace. : . 

‘Thus the bufinefs of the day being difpatched before dinner, both by the ladies and 
gentlemen, the evening is devoted to pleafure; all the world get abroad in their gayeft 
equipage between four and five in the evening, fome bound to the play, others to the 
opera, the aflembly, the mafquerade, or mufick-meeting, to which they move in fuch 
crowds, that their coaches can fcarce pafs the.{treets. ’ 

The merchants and tradefinen of the firft rate make no mean figure in London ; 
they have many of them houfes equal to thofe of the nobility, with great gates and court. 
yards before them, and feats in the country, whither they’ retire the latter end of the 
week, returning to the city againon Mondays or Tuefdays; they keep their coaches, 
faddle-horfes, and footmen; their houfes are richly and beautifully furnifhed ; and though 
their equipage be not altogether fo fhining, and their fervants fo numerous as thofe of 
the nobility, they generally abound in wealth and plenty ; and are generally mafters of 
a larger cafh than they have occafion to make ufe of in the way of trade, whereby they 
are always provided againft accidents, and are enabled to make an advantageous pur- 
chafe when it offers. And in this they differ from the merchants of other countries, 
that they know when they have enough ; for they retire to their eftates, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours in the decline of life, referving only bufinefs enough to divert their 

-leifure hours. They become gentlemen and magiftrates in the countries where their © 
eftates lie; and as they are frequently the younger brothers of good families, it is not 
uncommon to fee them purchafe thofe eftates that the eldeft branches of their refpective 
families have been obliged to part with. 

Their character is, that they are neither fo much in hafte as the French to grow rich, 
nor fo niggardly as the Dutch to fave: that their houfes are richly furnifhed, and their 
tables well ferved. You are neither foothed nor fowered by the merchants of London ; 
they feldom afk too much, and foreigners buy of them as cheap as others. They are 
punctual in their payments, genorous and charitable, very obliging, and not too ceremo- 
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nious, eafy of accefs, ready to communicate their knowledge of the refpective countries 
they traffick with, and the condition of their trade. : 

As to their way of life, they ufually rife fome hours before the gentlemen at the 
other end of the town, and having paid their devotions to heaven, feldom fail, in a morn. 
ing, of furveying the condition of their accounts, and giving their orders to their book- 
keepers and agents, for the management of their refpective trades; after which, being 
dreffed in a modeft garb, without any footmen or attendants, they go about their bufi- 
nefs.to the Cuftom-houfe, Bank, Exchange, &c. and after dinner, fometimes apply them- 
felves to bufinefs again; but the morning is much the bufieft part of the day. Inthe 
evening of every other day the poft comes in, when the perufing their letters may em- 
ploy part of their time, as the anfwering them does on other days of the week; and 
they frequently meet at the tavern in the evening, either to tranfact their affairs, or to 
take a chearful glafs after the bufinefs of the day is over. 

Asto the wives and daughters of the merchants and principal tradefmen, they endea- 
vour to imitate the court-ladies in their drefs, and follow-much the fame diverfions; and 
it isnot uncommon to fee a nobleman match with a citizen’s daughter, by which fhe 
gains a title, and he difcharges the incumbrances on his eftate with her fortune. Mer- 
chants fons are fometimes initiated into the fame bufinefs their fathers follow; but if they 
find an eftate gotten to their hands, many of them chufe rather to become countrys 
gentlemen. ; 

As to the lawyers or barrifters, thefe alfo are frequently the younger fons of good 
families; and the elder brother too is fometimes entered of the inns of court, that he 
may know enough of the law to keep his eftate. : 

A lawyer of parts and good elocution feldom fails of rifing to preferment, and acquir- 
ing an eftate even while he is a young man. Ido not know any profeffion in London 
where a perfon makes his fortune fo foon as in the law, if he be an eminent. pleader. 
Several of them have of late years been advanced to the peerage; as Finch, Soniers, 
Cowper, Harcourt, Trevor, Parker, . Lechmere, King, Raymond, &c. fearce 
any of them much exceeding forty years of age when they arrived at that ho- 
nour. 

The fees are fo great, and their bufinefs fo ingroffes every minute of their time, that 
it isimpoffible their expences fhould equal their income ; but it muft be conteffed: they 
labour very hard, are forced to be up-early and late, and to try their conftitutions ‘to the 
utmoft (I mean thofe in full bufinefs) in the fervice of their clients. They rife in ‘winter 
long betore it is light, to read over their briefs; drefs, and prepare themfelves for the bu- 
finefs of the day; at eight or nine they go to Weftminiter, where they attend and plead 
either in the courts of equity or common law, ordinarily till one or two, and (upon a 
great trial) fometimes till the evening. By that time they have got home, and dined, 
they have other briefs to perufe, and they are to attend the hearings, either at the Lord 
Chancellor’s, or the Rolls, till eight or nine in the evening; after which, when they re- 
turn to their chambers, they are attended by their clients, and have their feveral cafes 
and briefs to read over and confider that evening, or the next morning before day-light ; 
infomuch that they have fearce time for their meals, or their natural reft, particularly at 
the latter end of aterm. They are not always in this hurry, indeed ; if they wer-, the 
beft conftitution muft foon be worn out ; nor would any one fubmit to fuch hardthips, 
who hada fubfiftance, but with a profpect of acquiring a great eftate fuddenly; for the 
gold comes tumbling into the pockets of thefe great lawyers, which makes them refufe 
no caufe, how intricate or doubtful foever. And this brings me to confider the high 
fees that are ufually taken by an eminent counfel; as fora fingle opinion upon a cafe, 
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two, three, four, and five guineas; upon a hearing, five or ten, and perhaps a great 
many more; andif the caufe does not come on till the next day, they are all to be feed 
again, though there are not lefs than fix or feven counfel of a fide. 

‘Thé next confiderable profeffion therefore I fhall mention in London, is that of the 
phyficians, who are not fo numerous as the former; but thofe who are eminent amongit 
them acquire eftates equal to the lawyers, though they feldom arrive at the like honours. 
It is a ufeful obfervation, indeed, as to Englith phyficians, that they feldom get their 
bread till they have no teeth to eat it: though, when they have acquired a reputation, 
they are as much followed as the great lawyers; they take care, however, not to be fo 
much fatigued. You find them at Batfon’s or Child’s coffee-houfe ufually in the morn. 
ing, and they vifit their patients in the afternoon. Thofe that are men of figure amongft 
them, will not rife out of their beds, or break their reft, on every call. The greateft 
fatigue they undergo, is the going up 40 or so pair of ftairs every day; for the pa- 
tient is generally laid pretty near the garret, that he may not be difturbed. ; 

Thefe phyficians are allowed to be men of {kill in their profeflion, and well verfed in 
other parts of learning. The great grievance here (as in the law) is, that the inferior 
people are undone by the exorbitance of their fees ; and what is flill a greater hardthip 
is, that if a phyfician has been employed, he mult be continued, however unable the pa- 
tient is to bear the expence, as no apothecary may adminifter any thing to the fick man, 
if he has been prefcribed to firft by a phyfician: fo that the patient is reduced to this 
dilemma, either to die of the difeafe, or ftarve his family, if his ficknefs happens to be 
of any duration. A phyfician here fcorns to touch any other metal but gold, and the 
furgeons are {till more unreafonable ; and this may be one reafon why the people of this 
city have fo often recourfe to. quacks, for they are cheap, and eafily come at, and the 
mob are not judges of their ability; they pretend to great things; they have cured 
princes, and perfons of the firft quality, as they pretend; and it muft be confeffed their 
patients are as credulous as they can defire, taken with grand pretences, and the aflur- 
ance of the impoftor, and frequently like things the better that are offered them out of 
the common road. 

I come in the next place to treat of attornies’-clerks, apprentices, inferior tradefmen, 
coachmen, porters, fervants, and the loweft clafs of men in this town, which are far the 
moft numerous: and firft of the lawyers’-clerks and apprentices, I find it a general 
complaint, that they are under no manner of government ; before their times are half 
out, they fet up for gentlemen ; they drefs, they drink, they game, frequent the play- 
houfes, and intrigue with the women ; and it is no uncommon thing with clerks to 
bully their mafters and defert their fervice for whole days and nights whenever they fee fit. 

As to the ordinary tradefmen, they live by buying and felling ; I cannot fay they are 
fo eminent for their probity as the merchants and tradefmen of the firft rate; they feem 
to have a wrong biafs given them in their education, many of them have no principles 
of honour, no other rule to go by than the fifhmonger, namely, to get what they can, 
who confider only the weaknefs or ignorance of the cultomer, and make their demands 
accordingly, taking fometimes half the price they afk. And I muft not forget the num- 
bers of poor creatures, who live and maintain their families, by buying provifions in 
one part of the town, and retailing them in another, whofe ftock perhaps does not 
amount to more than ‘forty or fifty fhillings, and part of this they take up (many of 
them) on their cloaths at a pawn-broker’s, on a Monday morning, which they make 
fhift to redeem on a Saturday night, that they may appear ina proper habit at their parifh- 
churches ona Sunday. Thefe are the people that cry fith, fruit, herbs, roots, news, 
&c. about town. : 
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Asto hackney-coachmen, carmen, porters, chairmen, and watermen, though they 
work hard, they generally eat and drink well, and are decently cloathed on holidays ; 
for the wife, if fhe be induftrious, either by her needle, wafhing, or other bufinefs 
proper to her fex, makes no {mall addition to their gains, and by their united labours 
they maintain their families handfomely if they have their healths. 

As to the common menial fervants, they have great wages, are well kept and cloathed, 
but are notwithftanding the plague of almoft every houfe in town; they form them., 
{elves into focieties or rather confederacies, contributing to the maintenance of each 
other, when out of place, and if any of them cannot manage the family where they are 
entertained as they pleafe, immediately they give notice they will be gone ; there is no 
fpeaking to them; they are above corre¢tion, and if a matter fhould attempt it, he 
may expect to be handfomely drubed by the creature he feeds and harbours, or per- 
haps an action brought againft him for it. It is become a common faying, “ If my 
*° fervant ben’t a thief, if he be but honeft, I can bear with other things :” and indeed 
itis very rare in London to meet with an honeft fervant. 

When I was treating of tradefinen I had forgot to mention thofe nuifances of the 
town, the itinerant pedlars who deal in toys and hard-ware, and thofe who pretend to- 
fell foreign filks, linen, Iridia handkerchiefs, and other prohibited and unaccuftomed 
goods; thefe we meet with at every coffee-houfe and corner of the ftrects, and they 
vifit alfo every private houfe; the women have fuch a guft for every thing that is fo- 
reign or prohibited, that thefe vermin meet with a good reception every where. ‘The 
ladies will rather buy home manufactures of thefe people than of a neighbouring fhop- 
keeper, under the pretence of buying cheaper, though they frequently buy damaged. 
goods, ‘and pay a great deal dearer for them than they would do ina tradefman’s thop ; 
which is a great’ difcourarement to the fair dealer that maintains a family, and is forced 
to give a large credit, while thefe people run away with the ready money; and I am 
informed that fome needy tradefmen employ fellows to run hawking about the ftrects 
with their goods, and fell penny-worths, in order to furnifh themfelves with a little 
money. 

‘hers the recreations of the citizens, many of them are entertained in the fame man-. 
ner as the quality are, reforting to the play, park, mufick-meetings, &c. and‘in the 
fummer they vific Richmond, Hampitead, Epfom, and other neighbouring towns, 
where horfe-racing, and all manner of rural fports as well as other diverfions are fol- 
lowed in the fummer feafon. 

Towards autumn, when the town is thin, many of the citizens who deal in a whole- 
fale way, vifit the diftant parts of the kingdom to get in their debts, or procure orders 
for freth parcels of goods; and much about the fame time the lawyers are either em- 
ployed in the feveral circuits, or retired to their country-feats: fo that the court, the 
nobility and gentry, the lawyers, and many of the citizens being gone into the country, 
the town refumes another face. The weft end of it appears perfectly deferted ; in 
other -parts their trade falls off; but {ti in the ftreets about the Royal Exchange we 
feldom fail to meet with crowds of people, and an air of bufinefs in the hotteft feafon. 

I have heard it affirmed, however, that many citizens live beyond their income, 
which puts them upon tricking and prevaricating in their dealings, and is the principal 
occafion of thofe frequent bankruptcies feen in the papers: ordinary tradefmen drink 
as much wine, and eat as well, as gentlemen of eftates; their cloth, their lace, their 
linen are as fine, and they change it asoften ; and they frequently imitate the quality in 
their expenfive pleafures. 
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As to the diverfions of the inferior tradefmen and common people, on Sundays and 
other holidays, they frequently get out of town; the neighbouring villages are full of 
‘them, and the publick-houfes there ufually provide a dinner in’ expeétation of their 
city-guefts: but if they do not vifit them in amorning, they feldom fail of walking out 
in the fields in the afternoon; every walk, every publick garden and path near the 
town are crowded with the common people, and no place more than the park ;, for 
which reafon I prefume the quality are feldom feen there on a Sunday, though the 
meaneft of them are fo well dreffed at thefe times that nobody need be afhamed of their 
company on that account; for you will fee every apprentice, every porter, and cobler, 
in as good cloth and linen as their betters ; and it muft be a very poor woman that has 
nota fuit of mantua-filk, or fomething equal to it, to appear abroad in on holy-days.- 

And now if we furvey thefe feveral inhabitants in one body, it will be found that 
there are about a million of fouls in the whole town, of whom there may be 150,0c0 
men, and upwards, capable of bearing arms, that is, between eighteen and fixty. 

If it be demanded what proportion that part of the town. properly called the City of 
London, bears to the reft? Janfwer, that according to the laft calculations, there are 
in the city 12,000 houfes; in the parifhes without the walls 36,320; in.the parifhes of 
Middlefex and Surrey, which make part of the, town, 46,300; and in the city and 
liberties of Weftminfter, 28,3303 in which are included the precincts of the ‘Tower, 
Norton-Folgate, the Rells, White-friars, the inns of court and Chancery, the king's 
palaces, and all other extra-parochial places. . 

As té the number of inhabitants in each of thefe four grand divifions, if we multiply. 
the number of houfes in the city of London by eight and a half, there muft be 102,000 
people there, according to this eftimate ; by the fame rule there mutt be 308,720 people 
in the feventeen parifhes without the walls, 393,550 in the twenty-one out-parifhes of 
Middlefex and Surrey, and 240,805 in the city and liberties of Weftminfter, all which 
compofe the fum total of 1,045,075 people. ; 

Let, me now proceed to inquire into the ftate of the feveral great trading companies in 
London. ‘The firft, in peint of time, I find to be the Hamburgh company, originally - 
ftiled “* merchants of the ftaple,” (that is, of the ftaple of wool) and afterwards-mer- 
chant-adventurers. They were firft incorporated in the reign of King Edward I. anno 
1296, and obtained leave of John duke of Brabant, to make Antwerp their ftaple or 
mart for the Low Countries; where the woollen-manufadtures then flourifhed more 
than inany county in Europe. The bufinefs of this company at. firft feems to be chiefly, 
if not altogether, the vending of Englifh wool unwrought. 

Queen Elizabeth enlarged the trade of the company of adventurers, and impowered 
them to treat with the princes and ftates of Germany for a place which might be the 
ftaple or mart for the woollen manufa@ures they exported, which was at length fixed 
at Hamburgh, from whence they obtained the nanie of the Hamburgh company : they 
had another mart or ftaple alfo affigned them for the fale of their woollen cloths in the 
Low-Countries, viz. Dort, in Holland. 

This company confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and fellowfhip, or court of 
afliftants, elected annually in June, who havea power of making bye-laws for the regu- 
lation of their trade; bur this trade in a manner. lies open, every merchant trading 
thither on his own bottom, on paying an inconfiderable fum to the company ; fo that 
though the trade to Germany may be of confequence, yet the Hamburgh company, as 
acompany, have very little advantage by their being incorporated. 

‘Fhe Hamburgh or German merchants export from England, broad-cloth, druggets, 
long-ells, ferges, and feveral forts of ftufls, tobacco, fugar, ginger, Eaft-India goods, 
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tin, lead, and feveral other commodities, the great confumption of which is in Lower 
Germany. 

England takes from them prodigious quantities of linen, linen-yarn, kid-fkins, tin- 
plates, and a great many other commodities. 

The next company eftablithed was that of the Ruffia-ymerchants, incorporated 1ft 
and 2d of Philip and Mary, who were impowered to trade to all lands, ports, and 
places in the dominions of the emperor of Ruflia, and to all other lands not then dif 
covered or frequented, lying on the north, north-eaft, or north-welt. 

‘The Ruffia-company, as a company, are not a very confiderable body at prefent ; 
the trade thither being carried on by private merchants, who are admitted into this 
trade on payment of five pounds for that privilege. 

It confifts of a governor, four confuls, and twenty-four affiftants,. annually chofen 
on the firft of March. i 

The Ruffia merchants export from England fome coarfe cloth, long-ells, worlted- 
ftuffs, tin, lead, tobacco, and afew other commodities. 

England takes from Ruffia, hemp, flax, linen-cloth, linen-yarn, Ruffia-leather, tal- 
low, furs, iron, pot-afhes, &c. to an immenfe value. <S 

The next company is the Eaftland company, formerly called Merchants of Elbing, 
a town in Polith Pruffia, to the eaftward of Dantzick, being the port they principally 
reforted to‘in the infancy of their trade. They were incorporated 21 Elizabeth, and 
impowered to trade to all countries within the Sound, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lief- 
land, Pruffia, and Pomerania, from the river Oder eaftward, viz. with Riga, Revel, 
Koningfburgh, Elbing, Dantzick, Copenhagen, Elfinore, Finland, Gothland, Eaft- 
land, and Bornholm (except Narva, which was then the only Ruffian port in the Baltick.) 
And by the faid patent, the Eaftland-company and Hamburgh-company were each of 
them authorifed to trade feparately to Mecklenburgh, Gotland, Silefia, Moravia, Lu. 
beck, Wifmar, Roftock, and the whole river Oder. ; 

This company -confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four affiftants, 
eleGted annually in Oétober; but either they have no power to exclude others from 
trading within their limits, or the fine for permiffion is fo inconfiderable, that it can 
never hinder any merchant’s trading thither who is inclined to it; and in fat, this 
trade, like the former, is carried on by private merchants, and the trade to Norway 
and Sweden is laid open by aét of parliament. : 

To Norway and Denmark merchants fend guineas, crown-pieces, bullion, a little 
tobacco, and a few coarfe woollens. : 

They import from Norway, éc. vaft quantities of deal boards, timber, fpars, and , 
ron. . - 

Sweden takes from England gold and filver, and but a fmall quantity of the manu- 
faétures and production of England. a 

England imports from Sweden near two-thirds of the iron wrought up or confumed 
in the kingdom, copper, boards, plank, &c. 

The Turkey or Levant company was firft incorporated in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and their privileges were confirmed and enlarged in the reign of King James I. 
being impowered to trade to the Levant, cr eaftern part of the Mediterranean, parti- © 
cularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Conftantinople, Cyprus, Grand Cairo, Alexandria, &c. 

It confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and eighteen affiftants or dire€tors, 
chofen annually, &c. This trade is open alfo to every merchant, paying a {mall con. 
fideration, and carried on accordingly by private men. . 
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. Thefe merchants export to Turkey chiefly broad cloth, long-ells, tin, lead, and 
foneiron; and the Englifh merchants frequently buy up French and Lifbon fugars 
and tranfport thither, as well as bullion from Cadiz. 

‘The commodities received from thence are chiefly raw filk, grogram yarn, dying 
ftufls of fundry kinds, .drugs, foap, leather, cotton,- and fome fruit, ol, &e. 

The Eaft-India company were incorporated about the 42d of Elizabeth, anno 1600, 
and empowered to trade to all countries to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
‘exclufive of all others. ; 

About the middle of King William’s reign it was generally faid their patent was illegal, 
and that the crown could not reftrain the Englifh merchants from trading to any country 
they were difpofed to deal with ; and application being made to parliament for leave to 
lay the trade open, the miniftry took.the hint, and procyred an aét of parliament (9 
and 10 William II. cap. 44.) empowering every fubject. of England to trade to India, 
who fhould raife a fum of money for the fupply of the government, in proportion to 
the fum he fhould advance; and each fubfcriber was to have an annuity after the rate 
of 8 fer cent. per ann. to commence from Michaelmas'1698 ; and his majefty was em- 
powered to incorporate the fubfcribers, as he afterwards did, and they were ufually 
called the New Eaft-India Company, the old company being allowed a certain time to 
withdraw their effects. But the old company being matters of all the towns and forts 
belonging to the Englifh on the coaft of India, and their members having fubfcribed 
fuch confiderable fums towards the two millions intended to be raifed, that they could 
not be excluded from the trade, the new company found it necefary to unite with the 
old company, and to trade with one joint-ftock, and have ever fince been ftiled, “The 
“‘ United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft-Indies.”” : 

The company have a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four affiftants or di- 
re€tors, elected annually in April. - ‘ 

The Eaft-India company export great quantities of bullion, lead, Englifh cloth, and 
fome other goods, the produét or manufaéture of that kingdom; and import from 
China and India, tea, china-ware, cabinets, raw and wrought filks, coffee, muilins, 
callicoes, and other goods. : 

Bengal raw filk is bought at very low prices there, and is very ufeful in carrying on 
the manufactures of this kingdom. : 

China filk is of excellent ftaple, and comes at little above one-third of the price of 
Italian Piedmont filk. 

The China filk is purchafed at Canton; but their fine filk is made in the provinces of 
Nankin and Chekiam, where their fine manufa@tures are carried on, and where prodi- 
gious quantities of raw filk are made, and the beft in all China. 

The Royal African company was incorporated 14 Car. II. and empowered to trade 
from Sallee in South Barbary, to.the Cape of Good Hope, being all the weftern coalt 
of Africa. It carries io money out, and not only fupplies the Englifh plantations with 
fervants, but brings inja great deal of bullion for thofe that are fold to the Spanifh 
Wett-Indies, befides gold-duft and other commodities; as red-wood, elephant’s teeth, 
Guinea grain, &c, fome of which are re-exported. The fupplying the plantations with 
negroes Is of that extraordinary advantage, that the planting fugar and tobacco, and 
carrying on trade there, could not be fupported without them; which plantations are. 
the great caufes of the increafe of the riches of the kingdom. 

‘The Canary company was incorporated in the reign of King Charles IL. anno 1664, 
being empowered to trade to the Seven Iflands, anciently called the Fortunate, and now 
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They havea governor, deputy-governor, and thirteen affiftants or direCtors, chofen 
annually in March. This‘company exports baize, -kerfeys, ferges, Norwich ftuffs, and 
other woollen mapufaQures; ftockings, hats, fuftains, haberdafhery-wares, tin, and 
hard-ware; as alfo herrings, pilchards, falted flefh, and grain; linens, pipe-ftaves, 
hoops, &c. Importing, inreturn, Canary wines, logwood, hides, indigo, cochineal, 
and other cominodities, the produce of America and the Welt Indies. 

There is another company I had almoft overlooked, called the Hudfon’s Bay com- 
pany ; and though thefe merchants. make but little noife, I find it is a very advanta- 
geous trade. They by charter trade, exclufively of all other his Britannick majefty’s 
fubjeéts, to the north-weft; which was granted, asI have been -told, on account that 
they fhould attempt a paflage by thofe feas to China, &c. though nothing appears 

‘now to be lefs their regard; nay, ifall be true, they are the very people that difcourage 
and impede all attempts made by others for the opening that paflage to the South Seas. 
They export fome woollen goods and haberdafhery-wares, knives, hatchets, arms, and, 
other hard-ware ; and in return bring back chiefly beaver-fkins, and other {kins and ‘furs. 

The lait, and once the moft confiderable of all the trading companies, is that of the 
South Sea, eftablifhed by act of parliament in the ninth year of the late Queen Anne: 
but, what by reafon of the mifmanagement of its direftors in 1720, the mifcarriage of 
their whale-fifhery, and the intrigues of the Spaniards, their credit is funk, and their 
trade has much decreafed. es 

I proceed, in the next place, to inquire what countries the merchants of London 
trade to feparately, not being incorporated or fubject to the controul of any company. 

Among which is the trade to Italy, whither are exported broad cloth, long-ells, baize, 
druggets, callimancoes, camblets, and divers other ftuffs; leather, tin, lead, great 
quantities of fith, as pilchards, herrings, falmon, Newfoundland cod, &c. pepper, and 
other Eaft-India goods. ; ; 

The commodities England takes from them, are raw, thrown and wrought filk,’ 
wine, oil, foap, olives, fome dyer’s wares, anchovies, &c. 

To Spain the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, callimancoes,’ baize, ftuf of 
divers kinds, leather, fifh, tin, lead, corn, &c. 

_ The commodities England takes from them, are wine, oil, fruit.of divers kinds, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and dying ftuffs. 

ToPortugatalfoare exported broad cloth, druggets, baize, long-ells, callimancoes,andall - 
other forts of fluffs; as well as tin, lead, leather, fith, corn, and otherEnglith commodities. 

England takes from them great quantities of wine, oil, falt, and fruit, and gold, 
both in bullion and {pecie ; though it is forfeited, if feized in the ports of Portugal. 

* The French take very little from England in a fair way, dealing chiefly with owlers, 
or thofe that clandeftinely export wool and fuller’s earth, &c. ‘They indeed buy fome 
of our tobacco, fugar, tin, lead, coals, a. few ftuffs, ferges, flannels, and a fmall 
matter of broad cloth. But ; 

England takes from France wine, ‘brandy, linen, lace, fine cambricks, and cambrick -‘ 
lawns, to a prodigious value ; brocades, velvets, and many other rich filk manufac. 
tures, which are either run, or come by way of Holland; the humour of fome of the 
nobility and gentry being fuch, that although they have thofe manufactures made as 
good at home, if not better than abroad, yet they are forced to be called by the name of 
French to make them fell. Their linens are run in very great quantities, as are their 
wine and brandy, from the Land’s-end even to the Downs. 

To Flanders are exported ferges, a few flannels, a very few ftuffs, fugar, tobacco, 
tin, and lead. : ’ 
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England takes from them fine lace, fine cambricks, and cambrick-lawns, Flandeis 
whited linens, threads, tapes, incles, and divers other commodities, to a very great 
value. ; 

To Holland the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, long ells, ftuffs of a great 
many forts, leather, corn, coals, and fomething of almolt every kind that this kingdom 
produces; befides all forts of India and Turkey re-exported goods, fugars, tobacco, 
rice, ginger, pitch and tar, and fundry other commodities of the produce of our Ameri- 
can plantations. ; 

England takes from Holland great quantities of fine Holland linen, threads, tapes, 
and incles; whale fins, brafs battery, madder, argol, with a large number of other coms 
modities and toys; clapboard, wainfcot, &c. 

To Ireland are exported fine broad cloth, rich filks, ribbons, gold and filver lace, ma- 
nufactuted iron and cutlery wares, pewter, great quantities of hops, coals, dying wares, 

_ tobacco, fugar, Eaft India goods, raw filk, hollands, and almoft every thing they ufe, but 
linens, coarfe woollens, and eatables. : 

England takes from Ireland woollen yarn, linen yarn, great quantities of wool in the 
fleece, and fome tallow. . 

They have an extraordinary. trade for their hides, tallow, beef, butter, &c. to Hole 
land, Flanders, France, Portugal, and Spain, which enables them to make large remit. 
tances. ‘ 

To the Sugar Plantations are exparted all forts of cloathing, both linen, filks and wool- 
jen ;. aoe iron, brafs, copper, all forts of houthold-furniture, and a great part of 
their food. 

‘They return fugar, ginger, and feveral commodities, and all the bullion and gold they 
can meet with, but rarely carry out any. 

To the tobacco-plantations are exported cloathing, “‘houfhold-goods, iron-manufac- 
tures of all forts, faddles, bridles, brafs and copper wares; and notwithftanding they 
dwell among the woods, they take their very turnery wares, and almoft every thing elfe 
that may be called the manufaCture of England. 

England takes from them not only what tobacco is confumed at home, but very great 
quantities for re-exportation. : 

‘To Carolina are exported the fame commodities as to the tobacco-plantations. ‘This 
country lying between the 32d and 36th degrees of northern latitude, the foil is gene. 
rally fertile. The rice it produces is {aid to be the beft in the world; and no country 
affords better filk than has been brought from thence, though for want of fufficient en. 
couragement the quantity imported is very fmall. It is faid both bohea and green tea 
have been raifed there, extraordinary good of thekind. The olive-tree grows wild, and 
thrives very well, and might foon be improved fo far as to fupply us with large quanti- 
ties of oil. It is faid the fly, from whence the cochineal is made, is found very common, 
and if care was taken very great quantities might bemade. The indigo plant grows exe 

_ ceedingly well. The country has plenty of iron mines in it, and would produce ex- 
cellent hemp and flax, if encouragement was given for raifing it. 

To Penfylvania are exporyed broad cloth, kerfeys, druggets, ferges, and manufa@tures 
of all kinds. 

To New-England are exported all forts of woollen-manufaAturers, linen, fail-cloth, and 
cordage for rigging their thips, haberdafhery, &c. They carry lumber and provifions 
to the fugar plantations; and exchange provifions for logwood with the logwood-cute 
tersat Campeachy, | They fend pipe and barrel-ftaves and fith to Spain, Portugal, 
and the Sireights. They fend pitch, tar, and turpentine to England, with fome fkins. 

7 Having 
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Having confidered the trading companies, and other branches of foreign trade, I fhall 
now inquire into the eftablifhment of the Bank of England. 

The governor and company of the Bank of England, &c. are injoined not to trade, 
or fuffer any perfon in truftfor them, to trade with any of the flock, monies or effects, 
in the buying or felling of any merchandize or goods whatfoever, on pain of forfeiting 
the treble value. Yet they may deal in bills of exchange, and in buying and felling of 
bullion, gold or filver, or in felling goods mortgaged to them, and not redeemed at the 
time agreed on, or within three months after, or fuch goods as fhould be the produce of 
lands purchafed by the corporation. All bills obligatory and of credit under the feal of 
the corporation made to any perfon, may by indorfement be affigned, and fuch affign- 
ment fhall transfer the property to the monies due upon the fame, and the aflignee may 


fue in his own name. 
There is at prefent due to this Bank from the government on the original 





fund at 6/. per cent. - - e+ - £1,600,000 
For cancelling of Exchequer bills. 3 George L . gee ie 1,560,000: 
Purchafed of the South Sea company ‘* - . “ 4,000,000 

Annuities at 4/. per cent. charged on the duty on coals fince Lady Day, 
1719 s . : > = is - 1,750,000 
Ditto, charged on the furplus of the funds for the lottery of 1714 ~ 1,250,000 
Total due to the Bank of England* - 10,100,000 


Give me leave to obferve here, that moft of the foreign trade of this town is tranfacted 
by brokers, of which there are three forts, viz. 1ft, Exchange-Brokers, adly, Brokers 
for goods and merchandize, and 3dly, Ship-brokers. 

The Exchange-Brokers who are verfed in the courfe of Exchange, furnifh the mer- 
chant with money or bills, as he has occafion for either. 

The Broker of goods lets the merchant know where he may furnifh himfelf with 
them, and the fettled price; or if he wants to fell, where he may meet with a chapman 
for his effects. 

The Ship-Broker finds fhips for the merchant, when he wants to fend his goods abroad; 
or goods for captains and matters of veflels to freight their thips with. ; 

If it be demanded what fhare of foreign trade London hath with refpeét to the reft 
of the kingdom ; it feems to havea fourth part of the whole, at leaft if we may judge by 
the produce of tbe cuftoms, which are as three to twelve, or thereabouts. ; 

As to the manufactures carried on inthe city of London; here mechanicks have ac- 
quired a great deal of reputation in the world, and in many things not without reafon 5 
for they excelin clock and cabinet-work, in making faddles, and all forts of tools, and 
other things. The door and gun locks, and fire-arms, are no where to be parallelled: 
The filk manufacture is equal to that of France, or any other country, and is prodigi- 
oufly inlarged of late years. Dyers alfo are very numerous in and about London, and 
are not exceeded by any foreigners in the beauty or durablenefs of their colours: and 
thofe that print and {tain cottons and linens have brought that art to great perfection. 
Printers of books, alfo, may equal thofe abroad ; but the beft paper is imported from 
other countries. 

The manufacture of glafs here is equal to that of Venice, or any other country in Eu- 
rope, whether we regard the coach or leoking-glafles, perfpectives, drinking-glaffes, or 
any other kind of glafs whatever. The making of pins and needles is another great ma- 
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nufacture in this town, as is that of wire-drawing' of filver, gold, and other metals. The 
Goldfimiths and Silverfmiths excel in their way. The Pewterers and Brafiers furnifh all 
manner of veffels and implements for the kitchen, which are as neatly and fubftantially - 
made and furnifhed here, as in any country in Europe. Tre trades of Hat-making and 
Shoe-making employ multitudes of mechanicks; and the Taylors are equally numer- 
ous. The Cabinet, Screen, and Chair-makers contribute alfo confiderably to the adorn- 
ing and furnifhing the dwelling-houfe. The common Smiths, Bricklayers, and Carpen- 
ters, are no inconfiderable branch of mechanicks ; as may well be imagined in a town of 
this magnitude,’ where fo many churches, palaces, and private buildings are continually re- 
pairing, and fo many more daily creting upon new foundations. And this brings me 
to mention the Shipwrights, who are employed in the eaft part of the town, on both 
fides the river Thames, in building fhips, lighters, boats,- and other vefels ; and the 
Coopers, who make all the cafks for domeftick and foreign fervice. ,"The Anchor{miths, 
Ropémakers, and others employed in the rigging and fitting out fhips, are very numer- 
ous; and brewing and diftilling may be introduced among the manufadtures of this 
town, where fo many thoufand quarters of malt are annually converted into beer and 
fpirits: And as the various kinds of beer brewed here, are not to be parallelled in the 
world, either for quantity or quality; fo the diftilling of fpirits is brought to fuch 
perfeGtion that the beft of them are not eafily to be diftinguifhed from French brandy. 

Having already mentioned fhip-building among the mechanick trades, give me 
leave to obferve farther, that in this England excels ‘all other nations; the men of 
war are the moft beautiful as well as formidable machines, that ever floated on the 
ocean. ; 

As to the number of ‘foreigners in and about this great city, there cannot be given 
any certain account, only this you may depend upon, that there are more of the French 
nation than of any other: fuch numbers of them coming over about the time of the re- 
volution, and fince to avoid the perfecution of Lewis XIV. and fo many more to get their. 
bread, either in the way of trade, or in the fervice of perfons of quality ; and I find they 
have upwards of twenty churches in this town, to each of which if we allow 1090 fouls, 
then their number muft be at leaft 20,000. Next to the French nation I account moft 
-of the Dutch and Germans; for there are but few Spaniards or Portuguefe, and the 
latter are generally Jews ; and except the raree-fhew men, we fee fcarce any of the na- 
tives of Italy here ; though the Venetian and fome other Italian princes have their pub. 
lick chapels here for the exercife of the Romith religion. 


Cap, V.—Of the Situation, Antiquity, &c. of Oxford. 


OXFORD is an ancient, beautiful and pleafant city, though not of very great ex- 
tent. It flands upon the rivers Charwell and Ifis: the two principal ftreets of it 
make the figure of a crofs, andare each of them about a mile in length. It contains 
thirteen parithes, and is encompaffed on every fide with a rich and pleafant country, an 
elegant and furprifing inclofure, full of a noble variety of meadows and paftures, hills, 
plains, fields, woods, villages, towns, and gentlemens feats, in a clear, open, and whole- 
fomeair.. There goes a very dark tradition, that this city was firft built by Mempric, 
king of the Britains, abovea thoufand years before the birth of Chrift, and that he gave 
the place the name of Caer Mempric which afterwards it exchanged for that of Rydy- 
chen or Oxenford; for fo Rydychen fignifies in the Old Britith or Welch. lt is alfo 
told that Arviragus, a Britith kin, was the founder of this univerfity ; that he ereéted it 
within the firft century after Chrift, and that St. Germain, bifhop of Auxerre, formed 
the polity and conftitution of it towards the latter end of the fourth. From the 
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fingular agreeablenefs of its fituation, it derived alfo the name of Bellofitum, as much 
as to fay, the feat of rural fatisfa€tion and delight. When the Saxons had reduced it to 
ruinous circumftances, king Vortigern is faid to have reftored it to a flourifhing condition; 
which when it had loft again by the Danes, king Alfred reinftated, and fo eftablithed it, 
that it has preferved it (though not without fome confiderable interruptions) to this day. 
About 170 years afterwards we find it defcribed by Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, asa 
thriving and celebrated feminary, and feat of learning : and to come lower, Matthew 
Paris tells us, it had no lefs than 3000 clergy ftudents of it, in his time. 

It is diftributéd into two bodies, the academicks, and the citizens, equaily inhabitants 
of the fame place, but differing very confiderably from one another in their employments, 
manners, and privileges. The jurifdidion md authority of the univerfity is much more 
extenfive than that of the town. The magiftracy of the univerfity not only take place 
of that of the town, but controul and over-rule them, even in moft of thofe affairs that 
more immediately concern the city itfelf.. Not only the chancellor and vice-chancellor, 
but the proétors, who are officers inferior to the former, are impowered to punifh either 
townfmen or fojourners, in cafe of mifbehaviour,. either with imprifonment, corporal 
punifhment, or removal. Thefe have alfo their officers, called clerks of the market, 
who take care that no unwholefome meat is fold there, and regulate the prices, weights, 
meafures, &c. In a word the univerfity has as many officers as anfwer the feveral in- 
terefts and occafions of her members, and thefe invefted with as much authority and 
power asis neceflary for that purpofe. And for the further fecurity and advantage of this 
learned’ body, Henry III. conftituted four aldermen and eight affociates, chofen and to: 
be chofen out of the moft eminent of the citizens, to reftrain the citizens from. whaffoever + 
infolencies they might offer, or violences they might attempt againit the fcholars. . And 
the power he gave them for this end was very competent and ample, but limited with 
the obligation of an oath, which the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and fifty others of the 
principal citizens, are obliged to renew every year in the chief church of the univer- 
fity; to maintain all the rights, privileges, and liberties of the univerfity. And as an . 
acknowledgement and token of their duty herein, the mayor and citizens aforefaid 
do every year, upon Scholaftica-day* as it is called, that. is, on February the 13th, 
pay every one a penny publickly to the univerfity aflembled upon occafion of this fo- 
lemnity, : : 

; The univerfity is privileged to fend two reprefentatives to parliament, by a charter from, - 
King James I. anno 1603. = 

The univerfity has a right to make its own laws, which accordingly it has altered and 
changed as feemed moft fuitable to the variations of exigencies and emergencies. Henry 
V. who had his education here, began a reformation of the ftatutes as they ftood in his - 
time, which himfelf not living to finifh, the univerfity entered upon the profecution of 
his defigns, but without fuccefs. As fruitlefs were the fucceeding efforts, that. were 
made to this purpofe, in the reign of king Henry VIII. by cardinal Wolfey, and again in’ 
the reign -of king Edward VI. and then in the reign of queen Mary by cardinal Pool, 
and laftly by William Earl of Pembrcke, Charicellor of Oxford; until in the reign of 
king Charles I. (who preffed the completion of this great work with repeated importu- 

~ nities, and was pleafed to forward it with his princely affiftance and advice) it was brought 
to perfection by Dr. William Laud, lord Archbifhop of Canterbury; and the ftatutes 
thus amended and reformed, having paffed the judgement and approbation of the uni- 
verfity, and the feals-of the king, and-of the archbifhop and chancellor, were moft hum . 


* A Romih faint, faid to be the filler of St. Benedi@, who founded the Benedi&tine monks, . 
: , bly 
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bly and joyfully received by the univerfity aflembled in convocation, and fworn and fub- 
cribed to by the heads of houfes. ; 

The chancellor of Oxford is chofen in convocation, by fcrutiny or collection of votes. 
His province or office is to guard and preferve the government and good order of the 
whole univerfity; to take care that its rights, privileges and liberties, fuffer no violation 
or diminution ; to convene convocations and congregations: to promote to degrees; 
to hear and determine difputes and controverfies ; to prefide and act as judge in his own 
court; to punith offenders; and to fee that the mayor and citizens renew their oath be- 
fore-mentioned every year to the univerfity, &c. “His jurifdiGion extends five miles 
round Oxford. 

The high-fteward is chofen by the chancellor, who recommends him to the univer. 
fity for their approbation and confirmation ‘of his choice. His office and duty is to 
defend and maintain the rights, liberties, and privileges of the univerfity ; to be ready 
upon their motion and application, to affift the chancellor, or his vice-chancellor, and 
the prodtors, in the difcharge and execution of their offices; and to judge and pafs fen. 
tence in capital caufes, by virtue of mandate or commiflion from the chancellor, accord- 
ing to the laws of the realm, and the privileges of the univerfity. : 

‘The vice-chancellor mutt -be one of the heads of the colleges, and is recommended 
to the univerfity by the chancellor’s nomination. His office is to fupply the chancellor’s 
place, and he ats with fuch ample power as his deputy, that his aéts of authority are 
equivalent to the chancellor’s, except in fome cafes extraordinary. It is incumbent 
upon him to take care that the fermons be duly preached, the le€tures read, and the ex- 
ercifes performed ; that offenders be difcovered and punifhed ; that hereticks and fchifma 
ticks be expelled and fent out of the bounds of his jurifdiétion; that the proétors and 
other officers, and the fervants of the univerfity, acquit themfelves as they fhould do in 
their refpective pofts and duties; that the univerfity receive no damage in the eftates and 
property belonging to it, and that its writings and records be carefully and faithfully pre- 
ferved; that all things go on regularly and orderly in his court, and that the mayor, 
&c. renew their oath annually to the univerfity: In a word, to cottribute his beft 
endeavours for the vindication and promotion of the honour and intereft of the univer« 
fity, the encouragement of merit and virtue, and the progrefs and advancement of 
learning. ‘ : 

The two proctors are chofen every year out of the colleges, which have their turns, 
two at a time, of ele¢tion affigned them, in a certain courfe or order, fpecified and ap- 
pointed by the royal authority for that purpofe. They are elected by the matters of their 
particular colleges. ‘Their office and duty is to take care of, and fupervife the univerfity’s 
affairs and accounts ; to afk and gather the votes of congregations and convocations in 
fcrutinies ; to adminifter oaths at the taking of degrees; to fee that the writings, re- 
cords, and monuments of the univerfity, be preferved fafe and intire; to attend the 
academical exercifes and aéts ; to find out diforderly perfons, and thofe that keep ill 
houfes ; and to make: inquiry after all violations and infringements of the ftatutes and 
privileges of the univerfity, and to punifh the authors of them. 

The publick orator’s bufinefs is to draw up fuch letters for the univerfity, as the con- 
vocation or congregation have.determined fhall be fent, and to read what he has writ, 
in the convocatior-houfe:| he is alfo to make orations or fpeeches, fuited 
to times and occafions, upon the reception or. entertainment of princes and 
people of high rank and ftation, when they come to the univerfity, or upon 
any other emergency, when the vice-chancellor fhall think it proper for him to make a 
speech. 

The 
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The chancellor, and in his abfence the vice-chancellor, has fix beadles to attend him ; 
three of the fuperior order, one for the profeflion of divinity, one for law, and one 
for phyfick and arts, who are efquires by their places, and whofe ftaves are gilt; and 
three of an inferior order, calied alfo yeomen-beadles, whofe ftaves are only plain 
filver. 

The bufinefs of the beadles is to attend the chancellor or vice-chancellor, to walk 
before him, with their flaves ereted, when he goes abroad, elpecially upon publick 
bufinefs; to carry his orders and commands ; and, at his pleafure, to fcize upon the 
perfons of delinquents, and convey them into cuitody. Citations and fummons, giving 
publick notice of court-days and convocations, are another part of their office ; as it is 
alfo to conduét the preachers to church, and the proie‘iors and lecturers to the {chools, 
and afterwards to bring them home again, &c. ‘The beadles walk with the heads of 
their ftaves upwards before the chancellor, downwards before the vice-chancellor. 

Befide the beadles, there is a virger, who is not tied to fo conftant attendance as the 
beadles, but only at fome certain times, and.upon more folemn and extraordinary oc- 
cafions, goes before the chancellor or vice-chancellor, at the head of the-beadles, with 
a filver wand or rod in his hand. ~ 

There are feveral other officers and fervants of lefs note belonging to the univerfity. 
But thele we hall omit. 

‘The univerfity church is that which is dedicated to the bleffed virgin, and ftands 
very conveniently for the univerfity’s ufe, in the middle of the city, and as it were in 
the centre of the colleges, It is a magnificent and regular ftru€ture both without and 
within, and a very high and beautiful fteeple (confpicuous for feveral miles) rifes from 
the middle of it. The nave, or body of the church, is the place for the univerfity 
fermons and prayers. The vice-chancellor’s, doétor’s, noblemen’s, and proétor’s 
feats are at the weit end; and the matters have their feats lower, and nearer the pulpit. 
The batchelors of arts, and under-graduates, above fervitors, fit in galleries raifed 
againft the weft end of the church, and part of the two fides. After a Latin fermon, 
at the beginning of every term, the facrament is celebrated in the choir of the church by 
the do¢tors and matters, &c. And at certain times the doctors and matters are obliged, 
when they come.to church, to appear in their hoods and fcarlet gowns. 

The theatre, avery large, magnificent, and elegant pile of building, was raifed by 
doétor Gilbert Sheldon, late lord archbifhop of Canterbury. The back part of it is 
femicircular, which makes the form of the whole approach near to that of an half 
oval. All that part of it which is under ground, and that which is above the flat roof,- 
are offices for printing, drying the fheets, &c. And that ample and guguit room be- 
tween is dedicated to the exercifes and occafions of the univerfity at their publick ads, 
and upon ether fpecial or extraordinary folemnities. The diftribution and order of 
feats and places at thofe times is as follows: the vice-chancellor, the profeflors, doc- 
tors, curators of the theatre, noblemen, and inceptors in the higher profeffions or 
faculties, have their places in a femicircular. range of feats rifing one above another. 
‘The vice-chancellor fits in a large handfome elbow-chair made of oak, in the middle of 
the uppermoft row. That part of the area, which is next under the doétors, and is 
railed in at the time of acts, is at that time the place for the inceptors in arts; at other © 
times the whole lies open, and is common to all mafters of arts, regent and not re- 
gent. The lower galleries or either hand, that join the place of the doctors, are for 
the non-regent mafters, and at the ends of them there ftand out rofrums, or large 
{quare feats, in a fort of pulpit form, for the two proétors. The lower gailery beyond 
that on the weft-fide is for the gentlemen of the univerfity of Cambridge. That oppo 
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fite to it, on the eaft fide, is.for ftrangers. The two lower galleries, on each fide of 
the front-door, are for ladies. ‘The gallery above them is for the mufick. The gal- 
leries over the non-regent malters are for gentlemen-commoners and batchelors of arts. 
That over the gentlemen of Cambridge, and that over the ftrangers, are for com. 
moners, fcholars of houfes, and under-graduates in general. That part of the area or 
floor,- which is without the rails, is apen to all other comers. The whole roof enter- 
tains the eye with a noble piece of ‘pairiting ; and perhap’ the world has not a piece of 
art more admirable in that kind, than the contrivance of the timber work that keeps up 
fo wide a flat raof. ‘This edifice ftands in an open place or yard ; the front facing the 
divinity-{chool, with iron palifades before the back part ; and on the twa fides are two 
walls, with convenient cavities in them, in which are placed that rare collection of re- 
mote antiquity, the Arundelian and Seldenian marbles ; the former given to the uni- 
verfity by the honourable Henry Howard, grandfon of Thomas earl of Arundel ; the 
latter by the executors of Mr. Selden,  diftinguifhed by the letter S from the Arunde- 
lian, which are marked with the letter H. And that the fame munificence which had 
reared this mighty: fabrick, might fecure it from any danger of decay, his grace the 
archbjfhop gave further 2,000 pounds to buy an eftate, the revenues-of which he 
affigned for repairing the theatre; and whatever overplus fhould remain after that was 
taken care of, to go to the ufe and further furniture of the printing-houfe, whofe let. 
ters, preffes, &c. were alfo all at firft his grace’s benefaction. 

The Divinity {chool is an ancient building, not only roofed, but intirely built with 
free-ftone. It was no lefs than fifty-three years in building and finifhing, being begun 
anno 142%, and not finifhed till the year 1480. The work of the roof ig very curious 
and ornamental. ‘ ; 

The Schools of Arts being built contiguous to the two ends of that part or extent of 
the Bodleian library, which looks ea{tward, make a {pacious and {plendid quadrangle, 
or f{quare court. Under the eaft fide of the Bodleian library, which is the weft of the 
{chool’s quadrangle, is the Profcholium, a fpacious handfome walk before the Divinity- 
{chool, in which candidates for degrees, in token of fupplicating for them, ftand with 
their heads uncovered before their graces are propofed. On the fouth fide are the 
fchools of medicine or anatomy, rhetorick, natural philofophy, and mufick. On the 
north fide are the fchools of law, moral philofophy, languages, grammar, and hiftory. 
On the eaft are the fchools of geometry and arithmetick, aftronomy, metaphyficks, 
togick ; between which ftands a lofty tower, the lower part of it being the great gate or 
porch of entrance, over which is a mathematical library for the Savilian profeffor; and 
over that,: part of the {chool’s gallery ; over that, the univerfity archives or repofitory 
for its records and writings; and at top is an aftronomical obfervatory. ‘The welt fide 
of this tower, which fronts the area of the fchools, is adorned with beautiful columns,, 
yifing on either fide in pairs, and anfwering to the five divifions aforefaid; the firft pair 
being of the Tufcan order, the fecond of Dorick, the third the Ionick, the fourth the 
Corinthian, and the fifth the Compofite. At the top of the fourth divifion there fits a 
figure of King James ]. holding out a book in his right hand to fame founding a trum- 
. pet, and in his left another to a matron, reprefenting the univerfity. 

The fchool of medicine or anatomy contains a very rich and copious-treafure of ex- 
traerdinary productions both of nature and art, befides many rare antiquities, and 
other remarkable curiofities. : 

The botaglick or phyfick garden is fituate without the eaft gate of the town, on the . 
weft bank of the river Charwell ; the front of it is oppofite to the fouth fide of Magdalen 
college, The ground (which was formerly a burying-place belonging to the Jews, but, 
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at the time when the earl of Danby purchafed it, belonged to Magdalen college) was 
bought and furnifhed with rich and beautiful variety of plants, and the walls and the 
portals of ftone, very beautiful, were built by Henry-earl of Danby, who, having re 
folved to immortalize his memory, by fome confiderable benefaction to the univerfity, 
and having fome time deliberated with himfelf what -benefaction might be moft ufefut 
and ferviceable to them, at length came toa refolution (that I may ufe the words ef his 
own infeription) '* of doing glory to God, honour to. the king, ‘and fervice to the uni- 
verfity-and the publick,”’ in this liberal donation, which coft his lordfhip 5,000/. be- 
fides which, he {pared neither trouble nor charge to ftock the garden with valuable and 
ufeful plants of all forts and fpecies: this garden was levelled and laid out, and the 
walls and porches built, in the years 1632 and 1633. 

There are two profeffors or lecturers of divinity, the Regius and the Margaret pro- 
feffor; as they are commonly called. 

His duty is to expound fome part of holy {cripture, twice every week, in term-time, 
on Mondays and Fridays, at nine of the.clock in the morning, in the divinity-fchool, 
and to moderate at the difputations every Thurfday at one of the clack at noon. ‘ 

The Margaret profeflorfhip was founded anno 1496. 

His duty is to expound fome part of holy {cripture, every week in term-time, om 
Tuefdays and Thurfdays, at nine of the clock in the morning. 

Phyfick profefforfhip was founded and endowed by King Henry VII. anna 1540. 

His duty is to read upon Hippocrates or Galen, twice a week in term-time, viz. on 
Lene and Fridays, at eight of the clock in the morning, in the medicine or anatomy 
Ichool. : 

.__. The profefforfhip of civil law was founded anno 1549, and endowed anno 1546, by 
King Henry VIII. 

His au is to expound fome part of the Corpus Juris Civilis, efpecially fuch titles as 
may be of moft ufe inthis kingdom, twice every week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays 
and Thurfdays, at ten of the clock in the morning, in the {chool of law. 

The Hebrew profefforfhip was founded and endowed at the.fame time with that.of - 

’ civil law, and by the fame royal hand. ’ : 

His duty is to illuftrate the grammatical part, and the idioms or proprieties of the 

Hebrew, out of the Hebrew text of holy fcripture; and this he ig obliged to do twice a 
week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours of one and two 
in the afternoon. 

‘The Greek profefforfhip was alfo founded and endowed by King Henry VIIf. and at 
the fame time with the Hebrew. : 

His duty is to inftruét his auditors with critical remarks and obfervations, ufeful for 
their improvement in the grammatical and idiomatical part, upon Homer, Demofthenes, 
Ifocrates, Euripides, or any other of the old and claffical Greek authors. And this he 
is to do twice a week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours 
of one and two inthe afternoon. | : 

The foregoing lecturefhips or profefforfhips (the Margaret excepted) are in the gift 
of the crown. : ae ; 

The Arabick lecture was founded by Dr. William Laud, lord archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, and chancellor of the univerlity, azzo 1636, and endowed by the fame munificent 
hand, anno 1640. ; 

His duty is to read upon ancient and approved authors ; to diftinguith and illuftrate_ 
the proprieties and elegances of the language ; to exprefs and explain the grammatical 
fenfe and conftru€tion ; to- fhew the affinity between the Arabick, Hebrew, and. 
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Syriack; to ftay fome time in the fchool after his le€ture is finifhed, and anfwer fuch 
queftions and difficulties as to which his auditors fhall defire to be fatisfied, &c. He is 
to read in vacations, on Wednefdays at nine o’clock in the morning, and in Lent at 
eight, in the fchool of Languages, 

The hiftory profeflorfhip was founded and endowed in the year 1622, by William 
Camden, Efq. Clarenceux, king at arms,.and ma‘i.v of arts in this univerfity. : 

This profeflor is fo read upon Lucius Florus. sv fome other ancient claffical hiftorian 
of good note, twice a week in term-time, i.e, on Mondays and Fridays, between the 
hours of one and two in the afternoon. 

The moral philofophy lecture was founded and endowed by Thomas White, D. D. 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, canon of Chrift-Church, and treafurer of the church of Salif- 
bury, anno 1621, which leéture, by the founder's appointment, was, after his death, to 
be held no longer than five years by one man, who was to be immediately fucceeded by 
any one of the fame college. 

His duty is to read upon and expound, and briefly difcufs Ariftotle’s ethicks, politicks, 
ceconomicks, twice in the week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays and Fridays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. The firft of thefe lecturers was William Price, M. A, and ftu- 
dent of Chrift-Church. ; 

The natural philofophy le€ture was founded and endowed by Sir William Sedley, knt. 
and bart. of Aylesford in Kent, anno 1622. 

His duty is to read upon and expound Ariftotle’s phyficks, or his books de Ceelo and 
Mundo, his Meteorology, his Parva Naturalia, his books de Anima, or de Generatione 
and Corruptione, twice a week in term-time, upon Wednefdays and Saturdays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, in the Natural Philofophy {chool. 

The two leCtures of geometry and aftronomy were founded and endowed by Sir 
Henry Savile, knt. and firft warden of Merton, then provoft of Eaton college, azno 
1619. 

The profeflor of geometry is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Wedneldays and Saturdays, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the geometry {chool, 
upon Euclid’s Elements, Apollonius’s Conicks, and Archimedes’s books, to commit his 
lectures to writing, and to leave them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematical 
library. 

The profeffor of aftronomy is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Mondays and Thurfdays, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the aftronomy fchool, upon. 
Ptolemy’s Almegift, Copernicus, &c. to commit his le€tures to writing, and to leave 
them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematical library. 

It is alfo part of the geometry profeflor’s province, at fuch other times as the uni- 
verfity fhall approve of, to teach and explain the principles and rules of arithmetick, 
practical geometry, mufick, and mechanicks; as it belongs to the aftronomy pro- 
teffor’s place to teach and explain the principles, &c. of opticks, gnomonicks, geogra- 
phy, and navigation, fo far as it is purely mathematical. But both profeffors were 
abfolutely forbid meddling with judicial aftrology, calculation of mativities, and the 
like. 

Befides the authors aforementioned, which either profeffor is obliged to read 
upon, both of them are permitted by their founder to read upon, if they pleafe, The- 
odofius’s and Menelaus’s Sphericks, and the doétrine of Triangles, both plain and {phe- 
rical. 

The mufick lecture was founded and endowed by William Heyther, who belonged to 
the king’s chapel, and was doétor in mufick of this univerfity, anno 1626. 

This 
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This profeffor’s duty is to read upon the theory of this art once or oftener, in every 
term, between eight and nine o’clock in the morning, in the Mufick {chool. Befides 
which, another branch of his foundation was a praxis of mufick to be performed in the 
faid {chool every Thurfday in every term, except Lent term. 

The anatomy le€ture was founded and endowed by Richard Tomlyns, of Weftminfter,. 
Efq. anno 1623. 

His bufinefs is every {pring publickly to fhew, teach, and explain the fituation, na- 
ture, ufes and offices of the feveral. parts of a human body; and to read upon a 
fkeleton every Michaelmas term, at the hours appointed for lectures in phyfick. 
This le€ture goes along with that of medicine. There is likewife a chymiftry pro- 
feffor. 

The botany lecture was founded and endowed by Henry Danvers, earl of Danby,. 
anno 1640; but neither the leCture nor foundation fettled till the year 1669. 

This profeffor is not tied to certain times of reading, which he could not be becaufe 
of the uncertainty of the growth and maturation of the plants. His bufinefs is to 
diftinguifh the feveral fpecies, and explain the properties and virtues of them. 

The poetry lecture was founded by Henry Birkhead, of All-Souls college. 

Befides these endowed profeflorfhips and lectures there are alfo four not endowed, viz.. 
metaphyficks, logick, rhetorick, and grammar. Sir Edwin Sandys, baronet, left in his. 
will a very liberal endowment for the firft, but the univerfity were difappointed of it.. 
This leCturer is to read twice every week in the term, in the fchool of Metaphyficks, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, on Tuefdays and Fridays, upon Ariftotle’s metaphyficks,. 
to explain the text, and briefly to difpute over queftions. 

The logic le€turer is to read every week in term, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Logick fchool, upon Porphyry’s introduction, or 
any part of Ariftotle’s logick, and to difpute over queftions relating to what he reads: 
upon, with all convenient brevity. - 

‘The rhetorick lecturer is to read every week in term, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Rhetorick fchool, upon Ariftotle’s, Tully’s, Quin- 
tilian’s, or Hermogenes’s rhetorick; and to collect their rules and obfervations into a 
fyftem or body. : 

The grammar lecturer is to read every week in term, on Tuefdays and Fridays, at’ 
eight o’clock in the morning; in the Grammar fchool, either upon the technical part, or 
grammar properly fo called, out of Prifcian, Linacer, or fome other approved gram-. 
marian ; or upon the critical or philological part, the fubje&t of antiquities, Greek or: 
Roman.. ; 

Thefe four laft profeffors are chofen every two years ;. and their ftipends are collecé. 
tions from the inceptors, and other members of the univerfity, only the indigent. ones ~ 
excepted. . ee 

The publick a& (unlefs difpenfed with by a vote of convocation) is celebrated every" 
year upon the firlt Monday after the feventh day of July, and the vefpers,.as they are 
called, on the Saturday before. 

The whole folemnity is ufhered in by the encenia, or more polite exercifes, which are 
performed in the theatre on the Friday before, beginning at one o’clock, in the after- 
noon. Thefe exercifes are opened by two of the inceptors in arts with elegant 
orations. Then follow mathematical, critical, chronological queftions, &c. together 
with the difcuflion of them: and. laftly, philological. compofitions both. in. verle and: 
profe.. 
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On Saturday, the next day after, the ve/pere are celebrated ; when all the profeffors 
or readers in arts are obliged to meet at St. Mary’s, every one in his academical habit, 
at eight o’clock in the morning; from whence they go afterwards in, proceffion to. the 
{chools, the beadles going before them; and every one taking his feat in his proper {chool, 
reads a lecture in his proper proféffion or art. 

The other profeffors or lecturers read at the ufual hours, in the refpedtive {chools, 
dreffed in their proper academical robes or habits. Only the Margaret profeffor, whofe 
ordinary hour of reading is nine o’clock, upon this occafion reads at eight ; and the fe- 
veral profeffors of phyfick, Hebrew, Greek, and hiftory, read at nine o’clock. While 
thefe leGures are reading, all the inceptors, in their feveral facultics, are obliged-to go 
round the ‘fchools in their academical habits, with their heads bare, and the beadles going 
before them, and to defire the prefence of the profeflors at the ve/pers that afternoon, 
and the comitia on Monday. 

In the afternoon, at one of the clock, the inceptors in every faculty begin their difpu- 
tations, which-continue until five. ‘The inceptors in arts difpute in the theatre, and 
thofe in medicine, law and divinity, difpute in the {chools appropriated to their refpec- 
‘tive faculties. And to prevent the inconvenience of any queftions of a dangerous or 
pernicious nature, or tending more to cavil, fophiftry and contention, than real edifica: 
tion and improvement, the thefes which are to be difputed on in every faculty, either in 
the ve/pers or the comitia, are propofed fome time before in the convocation-houfe, there 
to be approved by the ruling part of the univerfity, without whieh they mutt not be dif. 

" puted on. : 
: On Sunday there are two fermons preached, peculiarly diftinguifhed as aé-fernions, 
at St. Mary’s, in Englifh, one at ten o’clock in the morning, the other at three in the af. 
ternoon. ; 

On Monday, about nine o’clock in the morning, all the inceptors meet in the eaft 
‘chapel or choir of St. Mary’s church, being conduéted thither from their refpective 
colleges and halls by the beadles. There they go to prayers, which being over, they 
come up to the communion-table, and there, with all decency and reverence, they make 
their offerings; the vice-chancellar firft, then the inceftors, and then the pro&tors. Af- 
ter this they go to the‘theatre, and there they enter upon the exercifes of the a&t, properly: 
fo called, in the midft of a thronging circle, and a prodigious concourfe of obferving and 
attentive auditors and fpeétators; the, learned and the curious, quality and gentry, 
flowing at that time, in numerous companies to Oxford, not only from all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but from Germany and other countries of the Continent. 

The inceptors in every faculty propofe and difpute upon three queftions, in due 
erder, form, and method. The inceptors in arts are the firft performers; and the next 
are the ceptors in mufick, if there be any ; of whom it is required, that they ‘fhould 
entertain the aflembly with one or two compofitions and performances, confifting at leaft 
of fix or eight parts, in a concert of mufick vocal and inftrumental. This done, they 
are prefented to their degrees in mufick by the Savilian profeffors. Then follow the ~ 
creations and difputations in phyfick, law, and divinity. And all thefe ceremonies and 
exercifes having paffed in due form and order, the vice-chancellor clofes the a& with a 
fpeeeh, in which he recites what has happened the year before for the advantage’ and ta 
the honour of the univerfity, and_particularly what benefaGtions the munificence of its 
patrons and friends has conferred upon it. 

On the Tuefday after, a Latin fermon, ad clerum, is preached in St, Mary’s 
church, at eight o’clock in the morning: And-the inceptors in arts are made a@ual 
matters. Z 

It 
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Tt is not my province to inform you of the feveral gradations and changes this uni- 
verfity has undergone in its publick library; and therefore I fhall’only remark, that 
its prefent efteem is owing to the generous benefactions of Sir Thomas Bodley ; whofe 
reform and improvement of the place itfelf was not compleated until after the year 
rggg. And that rich colle€tion of books which he ‘gave, and for which he had traf- 
ficked to very diftant kingdoms and countries, foon grew to a much greater bulk by 
thofe other large benefactions which flowed to this library, either from the coffers or the 
ftudies of publick-fpirited men ; as particularly Bobert earl of Effex gave three hun- 
dred volumes, moft of them folios; Thomas Sackvill, lord-treafurer, and chancellor 
of the univerfity, gave a hundred pounds; Robert Sidney, vifcount Lifle, gave a hun- 
dred pounds: George Cary, lord Hunfden, gave a hundred and twenty volumes ; 
George Gent, Efq. gave a hundred and feventy volumes’; Thomas Allen, M.A. of 
Gloucefter-hall, gave eighteen manufcripts out of his private library; and Thomas 
James, M. A. who was defigned to be the firft librarian, gave about a hundred manu-: 
{cripts, befides fome printed books ; the lord Mountjoy, afterwards earl of Devonhhire, 
gave a hundred pounds ; the dean and chapter of Exeter, one hundred thirty-two ma-- 
nufcripts; ‘Tobias Matthew, bithop of Durham, fifty pounds; Henry Brook, lord Cob- 
ham, fifty pounds, &c. The founder has by his ftatutes appointed two librarians, an upper’ 
and an under one, afligning the former a falary of almoft 4o/. per annwn,-and the 
latter 1o/. a year, befides 8/. a year for the door-keeper: he has alfo‘appointed eight 
curators, the vice chancellor and proétors for the time being, and the profeffors of di+ 
vinity, law, phyfick, Hebrew, and Greek, who are once in the year to go to the library 
as vifitors, and éxamine the ftate of it, and whether any of the books. have been ftolen 
er abufed. The fame generous founder perfuaded the bookfellers of London toa re« 
folution, of fending a copy of every book they printed to the library, which afterwatds 
they were required to.do by an act of parliament. And he {pared neither pains nor ex-- 
pence in procuring ftill more and more books for this repofitory-of learning. 1 proceed - 
to an enumeration of the chief benefactors to the publick library, that followed fo worthy 
anexample. Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, gave 1oo/. Sir George Cary, 9 /. 
Sir Walter Ralegh, 50/. Sir John Scudamore, 4o/ Dr. Thomas Bilfon, bithop of 
Winchetter, 50/. Sir George More, of the county of Surrey, 40/..and fomebooks ; 
Robert Cecil, vifcount Cranbourne, and’ afterwards earl of Salilbury, 66/. 13s. 4d.- 
William Paget, baron of Beaudefert, 1oo/.. Henry Wryothefley, earl of Southampton, 
rool, The lady Alice Owen of London, widow, 1oo/. Sir Charles Danvers, 100/. 
Owen Droodd, dean of Armagh, 66/. 135. 4d. George Abbot, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, so, Thedean-and chapter of Windfor, one hundred and fifty manufcripts;. 
Thomas Twyne, of Lewes in Suffex, about one hundred and twenty manuicripts; Wil- 
liam James, bifhop of Durham, .1¢o/. Charles Crooke, of Cornwal, gentleman, a le-- 
gacy of too/. Sir. William Sedley, knight and baronet, 1c0/. Sir Thomas Roe, bart. a: 
very large colleétion of Oriental books.- ; 

This library not affording room for the books that were given to it. Sir Thomas Bod. 
ley added a length or gallery to it, looking eaftward, fupported by the profcholium or pat. - 
fage before the divinity fchool ; by which addition he gave the library the figure of the 
letter T. And the univerfity afterwards raifed the welt fide, which contains the weft 
gallery. of the library, the corivocation-houfe, and the apedyterium, partly at his own ex- 
pence, and partly out of benefaétions. By this laft addition. the form of the -Rbrary © 
came to-refemble the letter H. In this welt part is that vait colle@ion of Greek: manu- - 
cripts, called the Berocciax manufcripts, having been procured out of the Barsccian 
tibrary.in Italy, and given to the univerfity by William. Herbert, Earl .of Pembroke, 
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and chancellor of the univerfity. On the right hand of thefe are 23.5 volumes, or more, 
which were given by Sir Kene'm Digby. On the left are the manufcripts which were 
given by Wiliam Laud, archbifhop of Canterbury. Thefe manufcripts are in a great 
variety of languages, as Hebrew, Syriack, Chaldee, Egyptian, Ethiopick, Armenian, 
Arabick, Perfick, Turcick, Ruffian, Chinefe, Japan, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Saxon, Englith, Irifh, &c. Afterwards, in the year 1659, almoft all the reft of this 
weft fide was filled by the acceffion of Mr. Selden’s library, conlifting of more than 
8,000 volumes. 

The. Mufeum Afbmoleanum, 2s it is called, or that edifice which is diftributed into 
the Chymick office, the {chool of natural hiftory, and the Afhinolean Study, properly 
fo called, is regular, beautiful, and lofty, fituateon the weft of the theatre. It was 
buile ‘by the univerfity, who laid the foundation in the year 1679, and finifhed it in 
1633. It was defigned chiefly, as I was told, for the ufes of medicine and natural phi- 
lofophy. The upper large room is delightfuily and pompoufly lined with a furprifing 
fcene and a prodigious variety of curiofities, both natural and artificial, befides very 
valuable antiquities, given by Elias Afhmole, Efg. Dr. Robert Huntingdon, .&c. 

The ftructure of this printing-houfe is very large, fplendid, and magnificent. It is 
fituated on the eaft of the theatre, and is called the Clarendon printing-houfe, in honour 
of the late lord-chancellor Clarendon, and in acknowledgment of that noble and ad- 
vantageous benefaétion (his lardfhip’s hiftory) which is two fons, the right honourable 
the earls of Clarendon and Rocheiter, made a prefent of in manufcript to the univer- 
fity. This printing-houfe was erected at the univerfity’s charge. 

Before any colleges were built, the refidence for ftudents ufed to be in citizens 
houfes ; and thefe places were called halls, by way of diftinction: and the {cholars in 
thefe halls, if they were not fuch as maintained themfelves upon their own bottom, 
were provided for by men of high ftations or great eftates, bifhops, noblemen, &c. 
Again, others rather chofe religious houfes to follow their ftudies in, but without any 
monattick vows. But thefe conveniencies gave way to much better upon the ereGion 
‘of colleges, firft called halls, as thofe private houfes or places of lodging had been | 
where tne bufiness of education and learning went on before. 

Thofe focieties, which are called colleges, confift of'a head or governor, anda number 
of feliows, or of fe'lows and {cholars. ‘Thefe heads are varioutly called, in one houfe 
prefident, in another provoft, in another reCtor, in another warden, in another matter, 
in another principal, in Chrift-church, dean. ‘They are chofen by the fellows; only 
the dean of Chrift-church, together with the canons, is of royal nomination. Each of 
the colleges has a confiderable eftate, out 6f which the head, the fellows, the fcholars, 
the officers and fervants, receive good ftipends for their maintenance: and above a 
thoufand perfons are this way liberal'y provided for in this place. ‘The head and fellows 
chufe officers every year; a viceprefident, or fub-warden, or whatever name he 
bears, who acts for the prefident, in his abfence; a dean, who looks after the exercifes 
of learning that are to be done in the houfe, and the morals and behaviour of the 
fcholars (the latter part is, in Chrift-church, the office of the two cenfors); and a 
burfer or burfers, who take care of the college eftate, and keep the college accounts, 
The fcholars of the houfe, and all under-graduates and batchelors of arts, are under 
the government of the fellows, as well as of the head; the fellows are under the go- 
vernment of the head; and both fubject to the jurifdiction of the vifitor, in whomis the 
lait refort of ordinary power, and who compofes all differences, and decides all difputes - 
among them. Every one of thefe focieties, except Chrift-church (where occafional de- 
terminations and appointments of the dean and chapter are inftead of a law) are obliged 
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to obferve certain cuftoms and ftatutes according to the injun@tions and. regulations of 
founders and benefaétors. The fellows, or other graduates, by the appointment, or 
with the leave of the head, undertake the office of tutors, which is to govern more im- 
mediately the non-graduates intrufted to their care, to watch their behaviour, and in- 
fpe& their manners, to teach them the feveral parts or branches of academical learning, 
&c. And for this their tutors are handfomely rewarded according to the quality “of. 
the pupil. Befide the chamber-tutors, every college has its publick lecturers, who: 
read to the youth in the hall or chapel, and prefide over their publick exercifes. The’ 
members of thefe focieties are divided, cither with refpect to univerfity degrees, into 
doétors, batchelors of the three faculties, mafters of arts, batchelors of arts, and:non- 
graduates; or, with refpect to their private conditions and circumftances, into noble- 
men, whether of the upper order, as princes, dukes, &c. or baronets and knights of 
the lower, and gentlemen-commoners ; all which are admitted to converfation and de- 
cent familiarity with the head and fellows, and commoners,’ who live like gentlemen, 
and fervitors, who fubfift in a great meafure upon the menial offices in which they ‘at- 
tend upon others. ‘Thefe andthe commoners are not ordinarily admitted to the cdn- 
verfation of the fellows till they come to be matters of arts, or at leaft batchelors,' 
where there are batchelor fellows. ‘The fellows generally are chofen out of the fcholars 
of the houfe, that enjoy the leffer endowments in fubordination to the‘fellowfhips.’ They} 
have their fated hours of prayer, at leaft twice a day; publick and private leéturesiand 
exercifes, hours of ftudying, &c. and are punifhed for delinquencies and omiffidnt by 
little fines*called feonces, by impofition of tafks extraordinary, by crofling or {topping 
of théir names in the manciple’s and butler’s books, fo that they cannot eat or drink} 
upon their own account till that crofs or ftop be taken off; and, in worfe cafesy» by? 
difmifling them from the college for a time, or (if neceflity requires) for altogether! 
Befides the Bodleian or univerfity library, common to the academical body, every colle 
has its own library, into which no fcholars of the houfe, commoners, or fervitors%re add 
mitted, till they have taken the degree of batchelor of arts, or are of three years ftandings 
being entered upon the law-line: they eat together at dinner and fupper in the publicki 
hall, at different tables, according to their different degrees and denominations ; only the 
fervitors wait on the reft till they have dined or fupped. After meals, the fellows, 
noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, and commoner-matters, retire to a place which ig 
called:the -common-room, where they refrefh themfelves for fome time with’ converfay 
tion and diverfions. ‘The batchelors of arts have alfo fuch a common-room in fome 
colleges. They muft be, according to the itatutes of the univerfity, in the college at 
nine o’clock at night. Their chambers, generally fpeaking, are commodious and 
handfome, and not a few of them very fplendid and well ornamented. They have 
feveral under-officers, who have good falaries, as their fteward, their manciple, who 
niarkets for .them, their butlers, their cooks, their porter, their barber, &c. ‘The 
buildings of the univerficy and the colleges are all of large fquare free-ftone, of which 
there ‘is plerity in the adjacent parts of the country. 

Univerfity:college is fituate near the eaft-gate of the city, on the fouth-fide of the high- 
ftreet; and partly in St. Peter’s, partly in St. Mary’s parifh. It is fo very ancient, that 
we are leftin the datk about the time of its foundation. That it was in being before 
the year 721 is-certain, ‘from an addrefs or petition of parliament to Richard II. quoted 
by Mri Wood: « How.much-older itis, is not fo evident, though there is great proba~ 
bility if had» been founded ‘ages’ before. King Alfred could not be fo properly called 
the founder; as thé reftorer of this univerfity ; for he refcued it out of that ftate of de: 
vaftation:; which the Danes had left itin; though, after his death it fell afain under thd 
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fame unhappy circumftances, and coatiaued in obfcurity. till it was recovered, anvo 
1332, toa ftate of liberty and independency, by a fum of money which William of: 
Durham had left for the maintenance of a fociety of ftudents in Oxford; from whom it 
was for fome time called Durham-hall. 

This college has educated and entertained many eminent men, both for quality and 
learning ; as, John Shirwood, bifhop of Durham; Leonard and Thomas Diggs, ma-" 
thematicians; Sir Dudley Diggs, knight; Richard Stanihurft, the divine and hiftorian ; 
Sir George Crooke, lord chief juftice of the King’s-bench ; Nicholas Ridley, bifhop of 
London; Sir George Carew ; the lord Herbert of Cherbury; and, in a much earlier 
age, thofe three men of famous memory, St. John de Beverley, venerable Bede, and 
St. Edmund, archbifhop of Canterbury. ; 

This college has one mafter, twelve fellows, ten fcholars, two exhibitioners, &c.. >. 

It has one large beautiful quadrangle, or {quare court; the fouth-fide of which is di- 
vided into a handfome half and chapel, the latteradorned with fine glafs-windows. 

The vifitors are the vice-chancellor, the proétors, &c. ; 

Baliol college ftands in the north part of the town, in the fuburbs, not far from the 
north. gate. 

Tt was founded by John Baliol, father to John Baliol, king of Scots, and Dervor- 
guilla, his wife. ; my 
The governors of this college were firft called progtors, then principals or wardens,, 
and laftly maiters. : ; : 

Humphrey, duke of Gloucefter, was educated in this célege, which’ has Bred many 
great and learned men; Richard Fitz-Ralph, chancellor of this univerfity, archbithop. 
of Armagh; Roger Whelpdale, bifhop of Carlifle; George Neville, chancellor of 
England and of the univerfity, archbifhop of York ; William Grey, chancellor of the 
univerfity, lord high-treafurer of England; Robert Abbot, regius profeffor of divinity, 
bithop of Salifbury ; George Abbot, his brother, archbithop of Canterbury ; George: 
Sing, bifhop of Clonfert, and privy-councillor in Ireland; Metrophanes Critophylus, 
patriarch of Alexandria; Cutbert Tonftal, bifhop of Durham ; John Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcefter, lord high-treafurer of England; Sir Thomas Coventry, baron of Alef- 
burgh, lord keeper of the great-feal of England ; Thomas Holland, doétor and regius 
profeffor of divinity; Robert Parfons, the jefuit ; John Rowfe, the hiftorian and anti- 
quary v3 Hugh Holland, hiftorian; James Cranford, the author of Gangrena Here- 

sy Se. 

‘This college has a mafter, twelve fellows, &c. : ; 

Ichas one’ large ancient quadrangle ; on the north fide of which is the chapel, and 
the library furnifhed with a very noble colle@tion of books. - - 

The founder of Merton college (which is fituate in St. John’s parifh, in the fouth 
fide of the city) was Walter of Merton, bifhop of Rochetter, and tord -high-chan- 
cellor of England. : : gh _ 

Among the famous men and writers this feminarv boatts.of, were John Duns Scotus, 
called the fubtle or acute doctor ; ‘Walter Barley, called-the ptain and the approved 
do&or ; William Occam, called the invincible doGor ; Duns Scotus’s great antagonitt ; 
‘Thomas Bradwardine, the profound doftor, archbifhop of Canterbury; Robert Win- 
chelfey, chancellor of the univerfity ; Simon Mepham, Simon Iflep, and John Kemp, 
archbifhops of Canterbury; William Rede, the mathematician, bithop of Chefter ; 
‘Thomas Rodburn, bifhop of St. David’s; John Parkhurft, bithop of Norwich ; George 
Carleton, bifhop of. Chefter; John’ Earle, bithop. of Salifbury ; Edward Reynolds, 
‘bithop of Nomyich ; John Jewel, bifhop of Salifbugy, with other eminent: prelates 5 
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Jafper Heywood, the poet, and Arthur Faunt, jefuits; Sir Thomas Bodley; the fa- 
mous Wickliff, Sir Henry Savile, baronet; Francis Mafon, author of the Vindicia 
Ecclefia Anglicana ; Six Waac Wake, orator of the univerfity, famous for his embaffies ; 
Sir. Nathaniel Brent; John Graves, the famous linguift and mathenratician; ‘Thomas 
Farnabie, the grammarian ; John Hales, regius profeflor of the Greek tongue, canon 
of Windfor; Francis Davenport, or @ Sanda Clara, provincial of the minor friars ; 
Anthony Wood, the antiquary, cum multis aliis. : 

This college has a warden, twenty fellows, fourteen portionifts, or poft-mafters, &e, 

The chapel, which is alfo the parifh church of St. John the Baptilt, is a fplendid, 
ancient piece of building. ‘The inner large court or quadrangle is very beautiful. 
Befides which, this houfe is famous for a well furnifhed library, and a delightful 
arden. ; . 
. ‘The vifitor is the archbifhop of nen 

Exeter college is fituate on the weft fide of the chools, in the north-part of the town, 
the front of it anfwering the front of Jefus college. 

Tt was founded, anno 1316, by Walter Stapledon, bifhop of Exeter, privy-coun- 
cillor to King Edward IL. and lord high-treafurer of England, 

William Courtney, archbifhop of Canterbury; Michael Tregury, the firft arch- 
bifhop of Dublin; John Prideaux, reCtor here, regius profeffor of divinity, and bifhop 
of Worcefter ; befides feveral other prelates; Sir William Petres, baronet,, privy- 


councillor and fecretary to King Henry VII. King Edward VI. Queen Mary, and. 


Queen Elizabeth ; Sir John Doderidge, knt. chief juftice of the common pleas; Mr. 
Noy, attorney general to King Charles 1. Sir Simon Bafkerville, phyfician ; Sir William 
Maurice, fecretary to King Charles II. William Wey, of Devon, the traveller; Lewis 
Bayly, author of the Practice of Piety ; Gregory Wheare, the firit profeffor of hiftory ; 


Nathaniel Carpenter, George Hakewell, Henry Tozer, Charles Herle, with other con-- 


fiderable men, were of this college. 

It has a re&tor, twenty-three fellowihips, &c. 

The bulk of it is one large quadrangle, beautiful, and almoft exactly regular and 
uniform. 

In the front, which is a very noble one, ftands a fplendid tower over the gate. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Exeter. 

Oriel college is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parith of St. Mary’s, and 
in the neighbourhood of Chrift-Church, Merton, and Corpus Chrifti colleges, It was 
at firft called St. Mary’s college, and King’s college, and was founded, anno 1 324, by 
King Edward II. 3 

Thomas Gafcoigne, chancellor of the univerfity ; Reginald Peacock, bifhop of Chi- 
chefter ; John Carpenter, provoft, chancellor of Oxford, bifhop of Worcefter; Wil- 
liam Alan, a cardinal; Sir Francis Kinafton, Sir Walter Raleigh, baronet, and’ Wil- 
liam Prynne, were of this college. 

“ It has a provoft, eighteen fellows, and twelve {cholars or exhibitioners, 

It confifts of one handfome regular quadrangle. - 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Lincoln, 

Queen’s college is fituate in the parifh of St. Peter’s in the eaft, and very near that 
parifh-church, <-, 

It was founded, anno 1340, by Robert Eglesfield, batchelor of divinity in this unis 
verfity, and chaplain or confeflor to Queen Philippa, King Edward IIId’s confort ; in 
honour of which lady the founder gave it the name of Queen’s college, recommending 
it to her royal patronage and prote¢tion, and to that of all future queens of England. 
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The members of this foctety, as tany'as were to fharé the‘révenues of it, were to be 
chofen out of Cumberland or Weftmoreland, fome féw excepted. here were to be 
one provoft and twelve fellows of them, out of regard’to the number of Chriit and his 
apoftles (which number of fellows is now increafed: to fourteen) and of feventy {cho- 
lars, in allufion to the number of the feventy diiciples, which feventy fcholars are’ fince 
reduced to‘'amuch fmaller number. The ftatutes further required: that the fellows, 
when they eat in the hall, fhould fit in purple gowns; and that the fcholars fhould 
kneel down before them, and anfwer fuch queflions in philofophy as the fellows fhould 
propofe to them. 

Of this college were thofe two renowned heroes Edward the black prince, the eldeft 
fon of King Edward III. and prince Henry, afterwards King! Henry V. Henry de 
Beaufort, chancel!or both of this univerfity, and of the whole kingdom, bifhop of Win- 
chefter, and cardinal; Chriftopher Bainbryge, provoft of this houfe, archbithop of 

“York, and cardinal; Thomas Langton, bifhop of Winchefter ;/ Barnaby Potter, bithop 
of Carlifle, and other prelates ; Sir ‘Thomas Overbury, Richard Crakanthorp, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Francis Holyoke, and Gerard Langbaine, &c. ‘ ‘ 

The fociety confifts of a provott, fourteen fellows, feven fcholars, two chaplains, taber- 
dars, the number not always the fame, &c. ; 

The fublimity and ftatclinefs of the buildings of this college cannot be fo well de- 
{eribed in printing as by the eye of a judicious fpe€tator: One fide of it, in which are 
the library, the provolis, and other fpacious and ftately lodgings, is 327 feet long, fup- 
ported’ by an open cloifter or piazza. This building is adorned with flatues, &c. The 
library is long and lofty, very magnificent and beautiful, both within and without, and 
full of books. : ; 

The vifitor isthe archbifhop of York. ‘ 

New college is fituate in the north, or rather the north-eaft part of the town, 
having Queen’s college near to it, on the fouth, and on the eaft Magdalen colege- 

rove. 
# It was:called at firft the college of the Bleffed Virgin Mary, and was founded anno 
1386, by William of Wykeham, bifhop of Winchelter, and lord high-chancello¥ of Eng- 
land, who was alfo the founder of Winchelter School or eéliege.” ‘The-ftrong and high 
walls and towers he built round his college in Oxford were; in thofe days, ‘a fortification 
to it no lefs'than an ornament. rei st a8 ute! 

This college has prodiiced manly great and celebrated men} atiiong others, Henry 
Chichley, archbifhop‘ of Canterbury, the founder of vIESouls college ; William’ Wain- 
ficte, bithop of Winchelter, the founder of Magdalen college: Thomas Cranley, chan- 
cellor of Ireland, archbifhop of Dublin ; William Warham, archbifhop of Ganterbu- 
ry; Thomas Young, archbifhop of York; Thomas Bilfon, Bifhop of ‘Winchefter ; 
Thomas Ruffet; chancellor of England, bifhop of Lincoln, the firt perpetual chancellor 
of the univerfity ; with other prelates ; Thomas Harding; Nicholas Harpsfield, William 
Raynolds; Richard Whyte, the hiftorian’; John’ Pits; John’ Owen, the epigramma- 
tit; John Twife; Richard Zouch, regivf profeffor of Law; Robert Valbot, anon of 
Norwich, antiquary ; Thomas James, librarian of the Bodleian library ; Thomas Lydiat, 
M. *. &c. ‘ i 

It has a warden, feventy fellows and fcholars, ten chaplains, three clerks, fixteen cho» 
rifters, &¢: tee Bistenge Maser yr meg ton cba 

‘Vtieir chapel is moft maenificertty folemn, and {plendid; with’ an organ and® choir. 
They Have'a very high noble tower, with a ring’ of ten Be lei itp very niafical Sand 
under that, and the weft'end of die’chapel, a very handfome‘and folema fquarecloifter, 
2 2 and 
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anda little garden within it. Their library is well furnifhed with books and manufcripts ;: 
‘and their great garden laid ont-in form. The front of it is'a range of iron pallifadees, 
and a gate of exquifite work; and at the fouth-eaft end they have a bowling-green. 
Their hall. which is atthe end of the chapel, anfwers to the magnificence of the relt of 
the building. : : 

‘The visitor is the bifhop of Winchefter. 

Lincoln college is fituate in the middle of the city, in the parifh of All-Saints, having 
Brazen-Nofe college in its near neighbourhood in the eait, Exeter college on the north, 
and Jefus college on the north weit. vr 

It was founded in the year 1427, by Richard Fleming, bifhop of Lincoln. 2 

William bifhop, a popifh titular | p of Chalcedon; William. Gifford, archbifhop- 
and duke of Rhemes; Dr. Rot lerfon, bifhop of Lincoln; Dr. Nathanael lord 
Crew, bifhop of Durham ; Dr. George Hickes; Richard Knolles, author of the Turk- 
ith hiftory ;. Sir William Davenant ; and Henry Foulis, author of the Hiftories of ithe: 
prefbyterian and popiih confpiracies, &c. were of this colléges re) ss ad Savon 

This college has, at this time, arector, 12 fellows, two chaplains, &c. GY (anbik 

Tt has two fmall quadrangles, the {tru€ture of whici is ancient, and not very: regiilar, 
but yet not unelegant. ‘Vhe chapel is the moft confpicuous part of it. i 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Lincoln. ) 

All Souls college fiands in the parifh of St. Mary, the front of it fucing the: high- 
ftreet, and the welt fide looking towards the eat end of St. Mary’s church.» + 

It was founded anno 14.37, by Henry Chichley, archbiflop of Canterbury, to the intent 
that prayers fhould be offered up there, for the fouls of thofe that fe lin Henry the fifth’s 
wars in brance, which thearchbifhop had advifed and perfuaded the king to. enter into, 
and in which himfelf, attending him, had beena fpectator of the terrible flaughter and 
carnage of his country-men and fellow-fubjeéts, who loft their lives in that famous exe 











edition. ‘ i 
: Among the famous men it has produced, were, Thomas Key, the antiquary; Edward. 
Chaloner; Richard Steuart; Thomas Linacer, preceptor to prince Arthur, and after- 
wards to his brother King Iienry VIII. John Leland, the famous antiquary; Sir Cle- 
ment Edmonds, who tranflated and commented on Ceefar's Commentaries ; Henry: Co- 
ventry, principal fecretfpmef ftate to king Charles I. &c. Brian Duppa, bithop of 
Winchetter; Jeremy Taylor, bifhop of Down and Connor; Gilbert Sheldon, warden 
here, and afterwards lord archbifhop of Canterbury. > j i 

This college has a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, three clerks, fix chorif- 
ters, &c. : ; 

It has two courts; the larger a regular and ftately old piece of building. The chapel 
is very auguft and folemn: and upon the walls are to be feen the ruins of good painting, 
which, though faded, is {till ornamental in decay. : 

The vifitor is the archbifhop of Canterbury. ; 

St. Mary Magdalen college is fituate a: the eaft end of the town, without the eaft gate: 
and adjoining to the bridge-that lies over the Charwell. i 

It was founded anno,i458, by William Patten, a.ias Wainflete, bifhop of Winchetter, 
and Jord high chancellor of England. 3 

Cardinal Wolfey ; Richard Fox, bifhop of Winchefter ; Edward Lee, archbifhop of 
York ; John Longland, bilhop of Lincoln ; cardinal Poole; Acceptus Frewen, arch- 
bifhop of York; befides, many other preates; William St. Maure, duke of Somerfet ; 
Johan Warncr; bithop of Rocheiter; Ezekiel Hopkins, bifhop of Raphoe ;° Sir John. 
Digby, earl of Brilol; William Lilie and Thomas Robertfon, grammarians; John 

i . Fox, 
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Fox, the martyrologift; Samuel Smith, the logician; Thomas Godwin, the gvamnaa- 
rian and antiquary ; Dr. Henry Hammond, and Dr. Peter Heylin, were of this college ; 
with feveral other great and learned men. . 

it has a prefident, forty fellows, a fchool mafter, thirty f{cholars, called Demies, 
-an ufher, three publick readers, four chaplains, eight clerks, fixteen chorilters, an or- 

anift, &c. 
. This college has two quadrangles, the innermoft of which is regular, and almoft uni- 
form. It confifts of a library and lodgings, fupported by a {pacious handfome cloifter. 
“The chapel and the great tower, asalfo the little one in the weft fide of the inner qua- 
drangle, and the hall, are very magnificent and lofty. ‘heir library is furnifhed with a 
Jarge and choice collection of books. Befides thefe great and pompous conveniences, 
the prefident and fellows have their private gardens, extremely pleafant and beautiful. 
But that which renders this college more agreeable and delightful than perhaps any 
other in the world, is the advantage of their water walks, as they are called, and their 
grove. The firft is a'gravel-walk almoft triangular, feiiced with hedges and trees on both 
fides, furrounded on every part with a running ftream, and inclofing a large meadow. 

Their grove is a fpacious extent of ground, planted with ftately viftas of trees, and 
one part of it laid ont into a bowling green. 

The vifitor of this college is the bifhop of Winchefter. 

Brazen Nofe college is fituate in the middle of the town, having Lincoln college on 
the weft, the library and fchools on the north, St, Mary’schurch on the fouth-eaft, and 
the high-ftreet on the fouth. : si 

In the place where this college ftands, there ‘had before been a hall called Brazen 
Nofe hall, from whence the college took its name, and that fancy of a monftrous nofe 
which ftands out at the top of the gate. It was founded by William Smyth, firft bifhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry, afterwards of Lincoln, counfellor to Prince Arthur, and 
prefident of. Wales (the firft that ever bore that office and character) and by Sir Richard 
Sutton, Knt. . 

Of this college were Sir Thomas Egerton, lord high-chancellor of England, and 
chancellor of this univerfity ; Sir James Ley, lord high-treafurer of England, and earl of 
Marlborough ; Launcelot Bulkeley, archbifhop of Dublin; Edward Brerewood, aftro- 
nomy profeffor of Grefham college ; John Guillim, author of the book of Heraldry ; 
Robert Burton, author of the book of Melancholy, afterwards of Chrift Church; Elias 
Afhmole, Efq. &c. : 

it has a principal, twenty fellows, thirty-three fcholars and exhibition- 
ers, &c. , 

It confifts of two very handfome quadrangles; in the lefler of which are the chapel 
and library, and under them a wide and pleaiant cloifter, very compaétly and elegantly 
built. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Lincoln. 

The fituation of Corpus Chiifti college is inthe fouth fide of the town, It ftands 
inclofed by Oriel college in the front, Chrift-Church on the weft, and Merton college 
on the ealt, 

This college was founded anno 1516, by Richard Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, privy- 
councillor, and lord privy-feal to King Henry VII. and King Henry VII. 

This college has been a feminary of many great and famous men: Among thefe, 
John Jewel, bifhop of Sarum ; Reginald Poole, archbifhop of Canterbury, and cardinal ; 
with other prelates; Johannes Ludovicus Vives; Richard Hooker, author of the Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity ; John Reynolds, one of their prefidents ; Sir Edwin Sandys; Alex~ 
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ander Gill, fchool-mafter of St. Paul’s ; ‘Thomas Jackfon, fome timé prefident of the 
houfe, and afterwards dean of Peterborough; Brian Twine, the antiquary; Daniel 
Fairclough, or Featly ; Edward Pocock, profeffor of Hebrew and Arabick, &c. 

It has a prefident, twenty fellows, twenty fcholars, two chaplains, é&c. 

The ftructure of the firft court is ancient, but the infide very regular and handfome. 
Their library contains a noble treafure of books; and __ their garden, though 
fmall, is laid out in very good form and order, and kept very neat. But the moft 
fplendid part of this college, is that ftately row of lodgings on the fouth fide 
thereof. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Winchefter. : 

Chrift Church college, which takes up a vaft extent of ground, ftands on the fouth 
fide of the'city, the front of it looking weft. ; 

It was begun to be founded anno 1525. The whole defign was laid, and a confide- 
rable progrefs made in it, by the great and publick {pirit, and out of the flowing wealth 
and profperity of cardinat Wolfey; but, upon his difgrace, this unfinifhed, but immenfe 
foundation, was contifcated to his royal mafter King Henry VIII. whofe princely value 
and efteem for learning, and concern for the encouragement and promotion of it, eafily 
induced him to go on with the cardinal’s great defign. Hereupon the college was call- 
ed, for fome time, King’s college ; but his majefty, te avoid any fuch odious fufpicion,. 
as if he defigned to aggrandize his own reputation and honour at the cardinal’s coft, 
did not think fit fuch an ample foundation fhould be called either by his own or the car- 
dinal’s name, and therefore gave it the name of Chrift-Church, and made it an epifco- 
pal fee, anno 1546. Afterwards he enlarged the college (anno 1563) by joining to it 
Canterbury college, now called Canterbury quadrangle, which had been built by Simon 
Iip, archbithop of Canterbury, and Peckwater-Inn, or Vine-Hall, now Peckwater- 
Court, &c. : 

Of this houfe were thofe two princes, Charles prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Charles II. and James duke of York, afterwards King James If. : 

This college has furnifhed both church and {tate with many great and famous men 
as John King, bifhop of London; Tobias Matthews, archbifhop of York ; Richard Cor- 
bet, bifhop of Norwich ; John Bancroft, bifhop of Oxford; Henry King, bifhop: of 
Chichefter ; Brian Duppa, and George Morley, bifhops of Winchefter ; John Dolben, 
bifhop of Rochefter, afterwards archbifhop of York ; befides many other eminent pre~ 
lates: John Leland, and William Camden, the famous hiftorians and antiquaries; Fran- 
cis Godwin, bifhop of Hereford, author of the lives of the Englifh bifhops; Richard 
Corbet, Ben Johnson, William Cartwright, Corbet Owen, Jafper Mayne, poets: Cle- 
ment Walker, author of the hiftory of the independants; Sir Philip Sidney, baronet ;, 
Sir Dudley Carlton, vifcount Dorchefter, fecretary to King Charles I. Robert Burton, 
the author of the book of Melancholy ; . Sir Edward Littleton, lord-keeper ; Sir Robert 
Dudley, ‘baronet, famous for his great knowledge in mathematics; Barten Holyday; 
Stephen Skinner, author of the Etymologicon ; Merick Cafaubon, the fon of lfaac 5 
Thomas Willis, M.D. Richard Alleftree, D. D. regius profeffor of divinity, provoft of 
Eaton. : 

__. This foundation is numerous and magnificent ; hasa dean, eight canons, one hundred 

and one ftudents, eight chaplains, eight finging men, eight chorifters, a teacher of mufick 
for the chorifters, an organift, a fchool-mafter and an ufher, forty grammar fcholars, a. 
virger, &c. There is fo belonging to it an hofpital in the parith of St. Aldate, com~ 
monly called St. Ole’s, which has twenty-four poor. 
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The buildings of this college are very large, auguft, and fplendid.. ‘he great quia- 
drangle, which isalmolt exaétly fquare, has a wide and handfome terrace round it, and 4 
fountain in the middle, Three fides of Peckwater quadrangle haye been re-built; and 
the contrivance, grandeur, and beauty of them, are very furprifing, and much admired. 

_ This college has alfo two other quadrangles of ancient ftructure, Canterbury and: the 
Chaplains, Thecathedral is lofty and folemn : their hal! and library high andfpacious. 
‘The datter contains a large and noble collection of books. On the fouth fide lies'a very 
large meadow which belongs to it, furrounded with a walk, and that walk with a Fivers: 
except on the north fide, where a double row of very tall and fpreading elms cover the 
walk, which is in that part very wide and ftrait, and the middle of it laid with gravel. 
‘Fo be particular as to all the other buildings.and lodgings, the gardens, offices, &c. be- 
longing to this college, would bea tafk little lefs than defcribing a city. 

The vifitor is the King. 

 Erinity college ftands in the north fuburbs, in the parifh of St, Mary, Magdalen, in, 
the: neighbourhood of Baliol college, to the weft, and St. John Baptift’s, tothe north.: 

Th the fame place where ‘Trinity college is fituate, was once Durham. college (founded: 
anno 1350, by Thomas Hatfield, bifhop of Durham) a feminary for the monks of: the- 
church-of Durham, Its prefent foundation was by Sir Thomas Pope, knt. of "T. ytten=i 
hanger, in Hertfordfhire, in the year 1550. 3 

Of this college were the moft reverend father in. God, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, lord 
archbifhop of Canterbury, electedifrom hence to All-Souls:college ; the right reverend 
fathers in God, Dr. ‘Gilbert Ironfide, fen. lord bifhop of Briftol, and Dr. Samuel Par- 
ker, lord bifhop of Oxford; with.other eminent prelates; Sir George Calvert, fecrc- 
tary to King James I. and baron of Baltimore; Sir John Denham, Sir Edward Hoby, 
Sir Edward Byffe, clarencieux, knts. William Chillingworth,, M. A. Arthur Wilfon, 
author of the hiftory of King James the firft’s life; Dr. Daniel Whitby, &c. 

7 dthas a-prefident, twelve fellows, twelve fcholars, &e. > © ” 

It has two quadrangles. In the firft are-the chapel, the hall, and the library. ‘The 
chapel was rebuilt in the year 1693, and the work of it, both without and within, is 
wonderfully elegant.. The altar-piece is of cedar inlaid; the rails and the fereen are of 
cedan; ‘and all.adorned with exquifite carving. The roof is rich, with embellifhments 
ofifret-work, and an admirable piece of painting, reprefenting our blefled Saviour’s 
afcenfion.. And the pavement, from the fcreen to the altar, is of black and white marble, 
On the ealt:fide:of the college they havea very large delightful. garden (once their 
grove; } and at the entrance and-end of the great walk that goes through it, very noble. 
iron)gates, which leave a profpeét open to the whole eaft fide of the college. 

‘The vifitor is the bifhop of Winchefter. ; 

St. John Baptift college is fituate in the north fuburbs, in the parith of St. Giles, hav- 
ing Baliol college. and ‘frinity collegein its neighbourhood on the fouth. ; 

; twas founded. anno 1.555, by Sir ‘Thomas White, lord-mayor of London, in the place 
where formerly. was.St. Bernard’s college; built by archbithop: Chichley. 

" Thisdociety has been the parent of many:greatimen: particularly the two.moft: revee’ 
rend fathers in God, William Laud, lord archbifhop of Canterbury, chancellor of the 
univerfity; and William. Juxon, his immediate fucceffor in the primacy, and Jord high- 
‘treafurer of England; flourifhed m this feminary ; as did: alfo:fobias Matthews,::archa 
bithop of York ;: John Buckridge, bithop of Ely. Peter Mews, bifhop of \Winchefter; 
befides .other eminent prelates 3) Sir ‘William: Paddy, baronet!;. Sir John’ Marthamy int. 
the famous antiquary and philologer ; and Dr. William Creed, regius proteflor-of- divi- 
nity, &c. ‘ 
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" This college has a prefident, fifty fellows and fcholars, an organift, eight finging-mon, 
four chorifters, &c. 

It has two fpacious quadrangles, uniform and magnificent. The inner court is very 
Splendid and elegant. ‘The eaft and weft fides of it aré fupported by noble piazzas, in 
the middle of which are two portals finely fronted with pillars and carving. {a one of 
thefe fronts ftands a very curious ftatue in brafs of king Charles I. and in the other, 
another of the queen. Their chapel, which has an organ and choir in it, is handfome 
and folemn. ‘Their library (if it may be called but one) which takes up the eaft and 
fouth tides of the new quadrangle, is fpacious ; and the eaft part of ir a beautiful wide 
gallery ; the whole well ftocked with books, manufcripts, and valuable curiofities. 
Their hall is neat, and adorned with good pictures. They have alfo a very delightful 
fhady grove; and a large piece of ground laid out into regular walks and _grafs-plats ; 
and at the end of it an iron gate, of good work, through which you have an 

_ agreeable vifto, through the two pafflages of the inner quadrangle, to the welt fide of the 
outer. 
’ ‘The 'vifitor is the bifhop of Winchefter. 

Jefus college is fituate oppofite to Exeter college in the parifh of St. Michael. 

‘The fociety has bred feveral right reverend prelates: David Powell, the antiquary and 
hiftorian, Thomas Powell, James Howell, Dr. Daniel Brevint, John Rider, the author 
of the dictionary, Sir Thomas Salefbury, baronet, were alfo members of it. 

1t has at this time, a principal, fixteen fellows, fixteen {cholars, eight exhibition. 
ers, &c. . 

It has two large handfome quadrangles; the innermoft very regular and uni- 
form. 

The vifitor is the earl of Pembroke. 

Wadham college ftands in the north fkirts of the town, in the parith of St. Crofs, 
alias Hawly-Well, the front looking towards the ealt fide of Trinity college. 

The founders of it were Nicholas Wadham, of Merefield, in Somerfethhire, Efg. and 
Dorothy his wife. 

Dr. Nicholas Monk, bifhop of Hereford, Dr. John Gauden, bifhop of Worcefter, Dr. 
Seth Ward, bithop of Salifbury, Dr. Walter Blandford, bithop of Worcefter, and Dr. 
John Wilkins, bilhop of Chefter, were of this college; as was alfo Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton, baronet, &c. 

‘This college has one large, regular, beautiful quadrangle. ‘The windows of the cha- 
pel, which is a building that ftands out behind the quadrangle, to the eatt, regularly 
an{wering to the library, are finely painted. ‘They have alfo a large garden, handfomely 

-laid out, and very pleafant. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Bath and Wells. 

Pembroke college is fituate in the fouth fide of the town, in the parifh of St. Aldgate 
or St. Ole’s, not far from Chrift-Church. 

This place was formerly a hall, called Broad-Gate-hall, and a nurfery of learning, 
which bred many men of note ; among others, John Story, profeflor of civil law; ‘Tho- 
mas Young, archbifhop of York; Edmund Bonner, bifhop of London; John Philips, 
bithop of Sodor; Sir George Carew, earl of Totnes ; Sir Thomas Brown, phyfician ; 
William Camden, clarencieux, and ‘Thomas Lufhington. It was made a college by the 
munificence of Thomas Teldale, Efg. anno 1624. 

It has one handfome quadrangle, the front of which is a regular neat piece of build- 
ing. ‘They havea pleafant garden. 

‘The vifitor is the chancellor of the univerfity. 


VoL. H. R This 
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This college was heretofore Glocefter-hall, called fo either from Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Glocefter, or more probably from the Benedictine monks of Glocefter, who, 
with others of the fame order, made this a feminary for theirorder. Nor did it lofe its 
primitive name, till it acquired a collegiate endowment by the noble munificence of Sir 
"Thomas Cookes, of Aftely, in Worcelterhhire. . 
~ This college, while it was a hall, produced Sir Kenelm Digby ; Thomas Coryat, the 
famous traveller ; William Burton, antiquary, &c. 

It has a provoft, fix fellows, fix {cholars, &c. 

The vifitors are the bifhops of Oxford and Worcefter, and the vice-chancellor. 

Halls are places of education and erudition unendowed, though not deftitute of ex- 
hibitions. They are now, out of a very great number, only fix. The ftudents in them 
fubfift at their own charge, are under the government of a principal, and vice-prin- 
cipal, and pay the former for their lodging, and for his care and government of them. 
The principals are nominated by the chancellor, except the principal of Edmund-hall, 
who is named by Queen’s college ; that fociety not relinquifhing their right of nomina- 
tion, as others did. 

Their vifitor is the chancellor. 

Alban hall is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parith of St. John Baptitt, ad- 
jaining to the eaft fide of Merton college. It was called Alban-hall, from Robert St. 
‘Alban, who was once the proprietor of the place. It became an academical nurfery 
about the year 1230. 

Of this hall were Richard Fitz-James, bifhop of London; Philip Maflinger the poet ; 
and ‘Thomas Venner, phyfician. : 

Hart hall is fituate in the parith of St. Peter’s in the eaft, and over againft the front or 
eaft fide of the publick {chools. It is fuppofed to have been called Hart-hall, from the 
firft fyllable of Elias Hartford’s furname, who was once the proprietor of it. It has alfo 
been called Stapledon-hall, under which name Richard Wydeflade endowed it with 
maintenance for twelve {cholars; which endowment, after he had built Exeter college, he 
tranflated from hence thither ; and then this place obtained its old name again of Hart- 
hall.* 

This hall has a flipend & exhibition belonging to it of more than 16/. per an» 
num. 

Of this houfe were Nicholas Fuller, canon of Salifbury, author of the Mifcellanea Sa- 
cra; Dr. John Donne, dean of St. Paul’s; Sir Richard Baker, and Mr. John Selden, 
the antiquary. 

Edmund hall is fituate'in the parith of St. Peter’s in the eaft, oppofite to the eat fide of 
Queen’s college, called fo from one Edmund, a citizen of Oxford, the proprietor of the 
place. It was purchafed ‘by Queen’s college, anno 1557, and converted to the purpofes 
of learning. . 

Of this houfe were Lancelot Bulkley, archbifhop of Dublin ; William Fuller, bifhop 
of Lincoln; John Prichet, bifhop of Gloucefter; Dr. Bates, the phyfician, author of 
the Elenchus Motuum, &c. : 

It makes one quadrangle; on the eaft fide of which ftandsa very neat chapel and li- 
brary, built fome years fince by the reverend Mr. Stephen Penton, principal. 

St. Mary-hall is fituate on the north fide of Oriel college, in the parifh of St. Mary.” © 
It has its name either from that church, which, with this hall, came to belong to. Oriel 


* This hall has lately been endowed, and, at the petition of its generous and pious benefactor and prin- 
cipal, has been erected into a college, by the name of Hereford college, 
P t BE? PY ‘ I §' 
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college, by a grant of King Edward the fecond, anno 1325, or from Oriel college, which 
was called heretofore St. Mary-hall. ; 

Of this houfe were John Carpenter, bifhop of Worcefter; Sir Chriftopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England, and of this univerfity ; Sir Thomas More, chancellor of Eng- 
land, fteward of this univerfity, &c. 

It confits of one quadrangle not very regular. 

New-inn-hai! or Trilleck-inn, is fituate in the parith of St. Peter’s in the Bailiff, in the 
north weft part of the town. It was called Trilleck-inn from the proprietors of it, John 
Trilleck, bithop of Hereford, and Thomas his brother, bifhop of Rochefter. Afterwards 
the founder of New college bought it, and gave it to that college, anno 1392, and from 
that time it was called New-inn-hail. 

Of this houfe was John Wilkins, who went from hence to Magdalen-hall, and John 
Twyné, antiquary. 

The building is ancient and irregular. 

St. Mary Magdalen-hall is fituate near the gate of the college of that name, in the 
parith of St. Peter’s inthe eaft. It was built by William Wainfleet, bifhop of Winchef- 
ter, founder of Magdalen college, anno 1480, fora grammar-fchool. But thére being 
room enough in it for academical {tudents, efpecially after additions were made to the 
buildings, {ome members of the univerfity took up their refidence in it, and then a 
principal was placed there to govern them; and thus it ftill continues an academical fo- 
ciety. “It enjoys fifteen exhibitions, 

Of this houfe were John Wilkins, bifhop of Chefter, befides three other bifhops ; 
Sir Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, lord high-chancellor of England, and chancellor 
of this univerfity; Sir Robert Hyde, and Sir Matthew Hale, chief juftices of Eng- 
land; Richard Field, dean of Gloucefter, author of the book of the church; 
Samuel Daniel, the poet and the hiftorian; William Pemble, and Walter Charlton, 
M. D. ; w : 

As to the building of this hall, the front is the moft confiderable part of it. It has 
a pretty good library. 

Thus IJ conclude my defcription of this famous, and I goubt not to fay, unparalelled 
feat of learning, the univerfity of Oxford; but I muf€ acknowledge, that though I 
viewed the fame with the utmoft care and curiofity, I could never have pretended to 
give my countrymen fo juft and accurate account of all thefe particulars, had not my 
ingenious tutor, who was a member thereof, kindly imparted them to me in his own 
manufcript. And therefore, if I fall fhort in my defcription of its filer Cambridge, let 
it not be attributed fo much to the want of good will to do juftice to its name, as to 
the want of the fame ailiftance. 


Cuap. VI.— Of the Situation, Antiquity, Sc. of Cambridge. 


IN my defcription of the city and univerfity of Cambridge, which is fituated about 
fifty two miles from London, I fhall be as brief as poffible. Its name is no doubt de- 
rived from its fituation on the banks of the Cam, which forms feveral iflands on the 
weit fide, and divides the town into two parts, that are joined by a large ftone bridge. 
It is fo ancient, that it was well known in the time of the Romans by the name of the 
Camboritum, and is frequently. mentioned in the oldeft hiftories of Britain. Jt fuffered 
much by the Danes, who kept a ftrong garrifon here, till Edward the elder took it in 
921, toawe the rebellious monks of Ely. William the conqueror built a caftle here, 
of which the gate-houfe is ftill ftanding, it being the county-jail. ‘The town, in his book 

R2 called 
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called Doomfday, was divided into ten wards, containing 387 houfes. - After that 
king’s death, Roger de Montgomery deftroyed it with fire and fword, to be revenged 
on King William Rufus, fo that the univerfity was wholly abandoned ; but King Henry 
I. to repair thefe damages, beftowed many privileges upon it. He exempted it from 
the power of the fheriff, and made it a corporation on the payment of one hundred 
marks yearly into the exchequer ; which being the fum the fheriff ufed to pay before 
for the profits of the town, fhews it was then a confiderable town that could pay a fum 
at that time equivalent at leaft to 1000/. now for its privileges. He alfo ordered, that 
the merchants of the guild in Cambridge fhould be free from all toll, paffage, laftage, 
pontage, and ftallage, in all fairs of his dominions on this fide and beyond the feas. In 
the barons wars the outlaws, who had taken refuge in the ifle of Ely, frequently plun- 
dered it, till Henry IIL. fecured it by a deep ditch on the eaft fide of the town, which 
ftill goes by the name of the King’s-ditch. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in their re. 
bellion againft Richard Il. entered the town, and burnt the univerfity records in the 
market-place. The Jews being encouraged to come over by King William I. and II. 
were very populous in this town for feveral generations. They inhabited all. that part 
of it, now called the Jewry, and the round church is thought to have been their {yna- 
ogue. 

e This town has had the honour of giving the title of earl to feveral of the royal family, 
and that of duke to his prefent majefty when prince of Wales. It is governed by a 
mayor, high fteward, recorder, and thirteen aldermen, of-whom the mayor is one, 
twenty-four common-council-emen, a town clerk, and other inferior officers. The 
mayor, at his entrance on his office on Michaelmas-day, takes an oath to maintain the 
liberties, privileges, and cuftoms of the univerfity. ‘It has fourteen parith-churches, 
butis a dirty ill-built place, and in a very indifferent fituation’ 

Its greateft glory is its univerfity, which for antiquities, gracious privileges, beautiful 
colleges, good difcipline, number of ftudents, plentiful revenues, and all other necef- 
faries for advancement of learning, may challenge equality with any other in Chriften- 
dom. When it was firft inflituted, let others determine. Thus much is certain, that, 
like Oxford, it afforded the fcholars at firft no publick reception, or place of itudies,. 
fo that they were obliged to fake up with {uch lodgings in the town as they could get. 
But fo mean was the accommodation they met with, and fo. frequent were the com- 
motions occafioned by the infolence of the townfmen, that feveral pious charitable pera 
fons began to ereé&t inns and hotels for the reception of the {cholars, in order to give 
them an opportunity of retirement, and an independence upon the town. But ftill they 
lived-upon their own eftates, enjoying only the convenience of lodgings, without any 
manner of endowments; tillin the reign of Edward I. they began to build colleges, not 
only for the reception, but alfo for the maintenance of certain numbers of fcholars, ace 
cording to the revenues affigned for that purpofe. The order and time of their foun. 
dation, with their refpeGive founders, are as follows, viz. 


Colleges and Halls, Founders,, "Years, Fellows, Schols,, 
Peter Houfe  - - Hugh Balfhum - ~ £284 22 42 
Clare Hall “ - Richard Badew - = 1340 18 63 
Pembroke Hail - = Countelg.of Pembroke - * = = 1 347 5. 13 
es as oe ga: Society of Friars in Corpus Chriffi 1347 12 | 40 
Trinity Hall - - William Bateman “- ~ 1350 12 14 
Gonvil and Caius College Edmund deGonvilandJohnCaius 1 348 26 74 
King’s College» King Henry Vi. ~ = 1441 5O 29 


9 Queen’s. 
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Colleges-and Halls. ; “Founders. ~ "| Nears. Fellows. Schols. 
Queen's College - - Queen Margaret of Anjou - 1448 " 19 44 
Catherine Hall = - © - Richard Woodlarke - - 1475 6 30 
Jefus College - - John Alcocke, L. L. D. - 1497 16 Bt 
Chrift’s College % Margaret countefs ofRichmond, 1505 15 50 
St ‘John’s College —- mother to Henry Vil. 2} 1524 54 100 
Magdalen College + Thomas Studley - - 1542 13 30: 


Trinity College + King Henry VUI. - - 1546 65 gt 
Emanuel College + Sir Walter Mildmay - - 1584 14 60 
Sidney Suffex College Frances Sidney, countels of Sufflex 1593 12 28 











Total fixteen, viz. |. Thefe, with the additional benefaétions fince 5° 66 

12, colleges, 4 halls. their foundation, contain - 7 } 40 o 

Phe whole body of the univerfity, commoply about fiftéen hundred; enjoys very great 
privileges, granted by feveral Britith, kings ; but it was King James k. who impowered 
it to fend two membews. to parliament. It is governed, 1. By a chancellor, always 
fome nobleman, who is not fo durante vita, as that of Oxford, but may be changed 
every three years, or continued longer by the tacit confent of the univerfity. He has 
under him a commiflary for holding a court of record: of civil. caufes for all privileged 
perfons and fcholars below the degree of mafter of arts, where all caufes are tried and 
determined by the civil and ftatute laws, and by the cuftoms of the univerfity. 2. A 
high fteward, chofe by the fenate, and holding his place by patent from the univerfity. 
3. The vice-chancellor, who is the head of fome college ér‘hall, and chofe annually the 
third of November, by the body of the univerfity, the heads of the colleges naming two 
perfons. 4. Two prottors, chofe every year, as at Oxford, according‘to the cycle of 
colleges and halls; as are alfo two: taxers,. who, with the prottors, regulate the 
weights and meafures, as clerks of the market. ‘There are befides thefe a regifter or 
keeper of the archives of the univerfity, three efquire beadles, one yeoman beadle, and. 
a library keeper. It is to be obferved, that the halls at Cambridge are endowed and 
privileged as tbe colleges, and differ only in name. . 

This univerfity, as well as its fifter Oxford, has its Publick fchools and libraries, 
that are-peculiar to each college, and moft of them are well ftored with books, efpécially 
Trinity and St. John’s, butit falls far fhort of thofe of Oxford in the number of books, 
as well as the: ftatelinefs of buildings, and other ornaments. The publick fchools are 
built in form of a fquare, with"brick and rough ftone. ‘he univerfity library had a 
noble augmentation made to it of thirty thoufand volumes (the books of Dr. Moor, 
bifhop of Ely) a prefent from the late King George I. who gave 7,000/. for them in the 

ear 1715. , 

7 In ie a. his late majefty was alfo pleafed to eftablith a profeflor of modern hiftory 
and modern languages, in this univerfity as well as that at Oxford, with a falary of 
4ocl. per annum for himfelf and two perfons.under him, qualified to inftru@ in that 
branch. Atfo Dr. Woodward, a profeffor at Grefham-college, London, who died in 
April 1728, left afum of money to this univerfity for ere&ting-a profeflorfhip of natural 
philofophy, with a provifion for it of 150/. a year for ever. He alfo left his colleétion 
of foffils and other natural curiofities to the univerfity, with apart of his library. which 
related to thofe fubjects. Dr. Addenbroke alfo. left it 4,o00/. towards building and 
furnifhing an hofpital at Cambridge, for the cure of poor difeafed people gratis; of 
which charity the mafter and fellows of Catherine-Hall are the truftees. ‘Chere .are 
charity-{chools in the town for teaching above three hundred children (of whom fifty are 

: cloathed}, 
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loathed) which are maintained by fubfeription to the amount of 23o/.-a year, by an. 
eftate of 30/. a year left them ps ever by Mr. Wortes, and -by the facrament-money 
given by fome of the colleges, which have each their ors for worthip, though the 
publick fermons are preached at St. Mary’s church. 

The moft remarkable ftruCtures in Cambridge are, 1. King’ s College chapel,’ which 
for contrivance and extent islooked upon to be one of the finelt in the world, and fizikes 
the beholders ‘with awe and veneration. The room is three hundred and four feet long, 
feventy-three broad, and: ninety-four high to the battlements, without. one pillar to 
fuppert it.» Its choir wasadorned by King Henry VII. with the fine’t carved’ work that 
ever'was feen, and the glafs-painting in the windows is moft beautiful and graceful, 
The intire building, roof and all, is of free- {tone, and the crown, creft, and other 
regalia of the houfe of Lancafter, curionfly cut in’ ftone in. feveral places, are no fiunall 
ornament to the whole. 2. Trinity-college and ‘library, -défigned by the learned Dr. 
Tfaac Barrow; a noble room, built alfo of free-ftone, ‘and fupported by two rows ‘of 
pillars, which for beauty and defign, confidering the bignefs of ity is hardly-to be 
matched in the three kingdoms. It fhould not pas. unobfervedy that as all the libraries 
in Oxford are ftudying libraries, thofe at ‘Cambridge.(except that at King’s College) 
are lending libraries; “becaufe any perfon qualified 1 may borrow out of them whatever 
book he wants. King Henry 1V. granted this univerfity a power to print within itfelf 
all books of any kind, a privilege which Oxford then had not. 


Cuap. VII.—Ofthe Government of England. 


THE Laws of Eng'and being the foundation of its government, that by which a king 
ought to rule, and which the people ought to fubmit to, fhall make the fubject of this 
chapter. 

T begin with the common-law, that is, the common cuftoms of the nation, which in 
procefs of time have obtained the force of laws. It is a fummar'y of the ‘laws of the 
Saxons and Danes, to which William the conqueror having added fome of the good 
cuftoms of Normandy, he ‘caufed them all to be written in his own Norman dialed, 

and fo they have continued hitherto. 

Befides the ‘common-law, they have the. ftatute-law, that is, the laws made fron, 
time to time, by king and parliament, as occafion requires, and where the commen- 
law is deficient, or thought to be fo. 

The martial-law, which concerns only foldiers and mariners, in time of aétual war. 

The foreft-law, concerning forefts. By which the will is reputed for the fat; fo 
that a man, found hunting of a deer, may be arrefted, as if he had taken it. 

The civil-law, made ufe of particularly in the court of admiralty, in the two-univer- 
fities, in all {piritual courts, in the earl marfhal’s court, and treaties with foreign princes. 
This is the law of nations; leoked upon as the product of the common reafon of mankind, 
and made ufe of where commion and ftatute-law takes no cognizance. 

The laws of Rhodes and Oleron, concerning maritime affairs, have been long fince 
incorporated into the volumes of the civil-law.. Rhodes is an ifland in the Mediter- 
ranean, not far from Anatolia, and now belonging to the Turks; whofe ancient inha- 
bitants being great traders at fea, made fuch regulations in all maritime concerns, that 
the very. Romans, who excelledin making good laws, left their fea-affairs, and referred 
all debates and differences of that kind, to the judgment of the Rhodian laws.  Oleron 
is an ifland of Aquitain, not far from Rochelle; where Richard I. caufed {uch’ excellent 
Jaws to be made, relating to fea-affairs, that they were almoft in as great repute, in thefe 
~weftern parts of Europé, as the Rhodian laws were in the Mediterranean. 

4 ‘ The 
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~Phe;canon-law, which takes place in things relating merely to religion, is fo called 
from fuch ‘canons (or rules) of general councils, and of Englith fynods, &c. as are re- 
ceived by the church of England... By which fhe proceeds in the exercife of ber jurif- 
diétion, fo far as the faid canons are confonant to holy writ, and not repugnant to the 
laws of the land. 2 oe 

But there are other laws, called municipal or bye-laws, proper to corporations, fuch 
as the magiftrates of a town or city may make, by virtue of the king’s charter, for the 
benefit of their corporation, provided they be not repugnant to the laws of the land. 

By the laws of England, the Englifh are a free people, becaufe no law can be made 
or abrogated without their confent.by their reprefentatives in parliament ; fo that their 
fabjeCtion to laws is not forced, but voluntary. 

By the fame laws, no Englifh fubjeét ought to be imprifoned without caufe fhewn; 
nor may he be denied a writ of habeas corpus, if defired, to bring him fpeedily to his 
trial; and if upon an habeas corpus no caufe of imprifonment be alledged, the prifoner 
mutt be fet at liberty. ; : ‘ Z : 

No racks are ufed to force a confeflion of guilt from the prifoner; and nothing but 
clear evidence, upon oath, can bring him in guilty. Sey as 

None can be tried but by a jury of his peers, nor condemned but by the laws of the 
land, or by an act of parliament; nor ought any to be fined for any offence, but ac- 
cording the merit of it. \ 

No taxes, loans, or benevolences can be impofed upon Englifh fubjeéts, but with their . 
own confent by their reprefentatives in parliament. Nor is any one to be preffed for a. 
foldier, but who is a vagabond. 

In time of peace,-or in time of war (unlefs upon an invafion), no foldiers can be 
quartered in the houfe of a private houfekeeper againft his will, though they pay for. 
their quarters. ; 

When an eftate is not intailed, the father may: leave it to what child he pleafes, or 

“give it away from his children. ‘This keeps them in awe, and within the bounds of 
filial obedience. . , 

A fon at the age of fourteen, his father being dead, may chufe his guardian, confent 
to. marriage, and by will difpofe of goods and-chattels.. At twenty-one he is of age, and 
then free to pafs contracts. 

A daughter may confent to marrjage at feven years of age, and at twelve may retract. . 
If the confirnis it, then the marriage is good. 

The polity or government of England is a limited monarchy, fuch as fecures the 
people’s liberty under the grandeur of a king; a monarchy without flavery ; a great _ 
king, and yet a free people. It is an inftrument of three ftrings, which being well forted, 
yields an admirable harmony, to the benefit and ‘glory of the kingdom. A mixed go- 
vernment of monarchy-in the king, ariftocracy in. the lords, and democracy in the come. 
mons. Here the king makes the figure of a great monarch, the lords keep up their 
ftate, and the commons their liberty. 

The king has all the enfigns of royalty, asthe crown, feeptre, purple robe, golden 
robe, and holy un¢tion. At his acceflion to the crown, he is proclaimed with great fo- 
lemnity; and his coronation performed with great pomp and magnificence. 

He has likewife all the marks of fovereignty, as the power of muking treaties and 
leagues with foreign ftates, of making peace or war, of fending and receiving ambafla- 
dors, creating of magiftrates; of calling, adjourning, proroguing, and. diflolving the 
parliament ; of conferring titles of honour, coining, pardoning of criminals, &c. 

To make war, the king may raife men and arms both for fea and land, prefs feamen 
and fhips for the fea fervice, and vagabonds for either, He has alone the choice and 

: = nomination . 
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nomination of the fuperior officers, the principal direGiion and command of his armies, 
of all magazines and ammunition, caftles, forts, ports, havens, and fhips of war.’ The 
militia is likewife wholly at his command, and the publick monies at his difpofal: 
‘Without his royal affent, no bill in parliament can pafs into a law. And he may in- 
creafe the number of peers, by creating more barons, or calling to their houfe whom 
he thinks fit by writ. 

All privy-councillors, officers of ftate, and judges are nominated by him. None but 
the king has the fovereign power in the adminitration of juftice ; and no fubjeé has 

' here, as in fome other nations, high, mean, or low jurifdi@ion. The king only is judge 
in his‘own caufe, though he deliver his judgment by the mouth of the judges. 

In point of punifhments, he may either pardon the offence, or alleviate the punifh. 
mient, after fentence given according to law. 

The king is the fupreme head of the church, as he is of the ftate, and is luoked upon 
as her guardian and nurling father ; fo that there lies no appeal from him, as from fome 
other ftates and kingdoms, either to the pope of Rome, or to the emperor. < 

At his coronation he is anointed with oil, as were the kings of Ifrael, to intimate that 
his perfon is facred and {fpiritual ; and has the dalmatica, and other prieftly veltments 
put upon him. ; 

As heis the lord paramount, or fupreme landlord of al] the lands in his dominions ; 
fo he has the fupreme right of patronage in the church, called patronage paramount. 
So that if the mean patron, or the ordinary, or the metropolitan, prefent not in due 
time, the right of prefentation comes to the king, who alone has. the patronage of all 
bifhopricks ; for none can be chofen bifhop, but whom he nominates in his conge d’elire. 
Nor cana bifhop ele& be confecrated, or take poffeffion of the revenues of the bilhoprick, 
without the king’s fpecial writ or affent. 

Such is the honour and refpeé given him by his fubje€ts, that they all ftand bare, 
not only in his prefence, but even in his abfence, where he has a chair of ftate. All 
people at their firft addrefs kneel to him, and he is at all times ferved upon the knee. 

But he cannot raife money upon his fubjects, repeal laws, or make new ones, without 
his fubjects concurrence .in parliament. And by his coronation oath, he is bound to 

_ govern according to the laws of the kingdom, otherwife he may be depofed; of which 
you may read many examples in the foregoing hiftory. 

I come now to fpeak of the Britifh parliament, in which the grand concerns of the 
whole Britifh nation are to be debated. This is a high court, vefted with a legiflative 
power, and making two of the three eftates of the realm, which three eftates are the 
King, lords, and commons. : 

Accordingly this auguft affembly confifts of two houfes, the one called the houfe of 
lords, and the other the houfe of commons. : 

The houfe of lords feems conftituted to fupport the rights of the crown; and the 
proper province of the houfe of commons is to ftand for the prefervation of the people’s 
liberties, 

The fitting of the parliament is appointed by royal proclamation, with the advice of 
the privy-council; and the time appointed for the parliament to meet ought (by the 
union act) to be no lefs than fifty days after the date of fuch proclamation. 

Upon the proclamation, writs are iffued by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to 
every lord fpiritual.and temporal, to appear -at the time and place appointed, to give 
their advice on fome weighty affairs. _ Alfo to all the fheriffs, commanding them to fum- 
mon the people to eleét as many knights, citizens, and burgedfles in their refpeCtive. coun- 
ties, as are to fit in the houfe of commons. é 

As 
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As for Scotland, a writ is to be dire&ted to the privy-council there, for fummoning the 
fixteen peers, and for electing forty-five members, by whom Scotland is to be repre- 
fented in the parliament of Great Britain. * 

As the time for the parliament fitting lies in the fovercign’s breaft, fo does the place 
of meeting. ‘Though the ufual place is at the ancient palace of Weitminfler; the lords 
in a large room by themfelves, and the commons in a larger, which was of old, St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel. 

At the opening of the parliament on the day prefixed, the king comes to the houfe 
of lords, in his royal robes, with the crown upon his head, and the {word of ftate borne 
before him. His majefty fits upon a chair of {tate, under a canopy, at the upper end of 
the room. ; 

Then the temporal lords appear in their fearlet robes of ftate, every one according to 
his degree ; and the fpiritual lords in their epifcopal habit, as they do all the feffions. 

His majefty being come to the houfe of lords, commands the ufher of the black rod 
to call the houfe of commons to the lords houfe. He is in a manner the meflenger of 
the lords, and is fo called from a black rod he carries in his hand. He fits without the 
bar of the houfe, and what peers the houfe thinks fit to commit, upon any trefpafs, are 
left to his cuftody. He has under him a deputy, a yeoman ubher that waits at the door 
within, and a crier without. 

The commons being come to the houfe of lords, ftand without the bar. And the 
king commands them, by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to chufe one of their mem- 
bers for. their {peaker, and to prefent him fuch a day, that is, in a day or two. 

The choice being made, it is a cuftom for the party chofen to decline the office, and 
pray the houfe to proceed to a new election. [This is a kind of nolo epifcopari.] But he 
is commonly anfwered with a full confent of voices upon his name, upon which two of 
the principal members go to him, and lead him to, the fpeaker’s chair; where being 
fet, they return to their places. 

The heufe of commons does generally confift of the flower of the gentry, gentlemen 
of divers capacities, and moft of them men of good eftates, who have had the advantage 
of a liberal and genteel education. They are an aggregate body from all parts of Great 
Britain, and the houfe a noble fchool for young gentlemen that are of age to fit there. 
Five hundred fifty-eight is their full number, from the time of the union; but if three 
hundred are met, it is counted a pretty full houfe, many being abfent upon bufinefs, or 
ficknefs, &c. Howéver, forty make a houfe. 

Here they fit promifcuoufly upon forms, except the fpeaker, who fits upon a chair in 
the middle of the room, with a table before him, the clerk of the houfe fitting near him 
at the table. Nor does any member wear a robe but the fpeaker, except the members 
for London, who at their firft meeting appear in their fcarlet robes. . 

Their time of fitting in parliament is in the forenoon, commonly from nine of the 
clock till one ; but, upon urgent occafions, they fometimes fit very late, and do bufi- 
nefs by candle-light. ; 

Before the parliament enters upon any bufinefs, the members of both houfes muft 
take the oaths appointed by act of parliament in the firft year of William and Mary. 
‘They are alfo to make a folemn declaration againft the do@trine of tranfubftantiation, 
the invocation and adoration of faints, and the facrifice of the mafs; by which declara- 
tion all papifts are unqualified to fit in parliament: and they are morever to abjure the 
pretended Prince of Wales, before they can be admitted to fit in either houfe ; which 
oath, appointed by the laft parliament of the late King William, was the laft bill he - 
figned, not above twelve hours before his death. - 
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Though every member of the houfe of commons be chofen to ferve for one particular 
county, city, or borough, yet he ferves for the whole kingdom, and his voice is equal 
to any other. He may confent or diffent, as he thinks fit, without confulting his prin- 
cipals ; which the (tates-general of the United Provinces are obliged to do in many cafes. 
However, it is his duty to promote to his utmoft the good of his country; but particu. 
larly that of the county, city, or borough by which he has been eleéted. 

As each houfe has an undoubted privilege to adjourn themfelves for fome days, fo the 
king may adjourn them, in order to a recefs for fome time; and then all bills already 
read and debated, in one or both houfes, remain in /fatu quo, and at the next meeting 
may be brought to an iffue. 

Itis otherwife with a prorogation, which puts an end to the feffion ; for in this cafe 
all bills that paffed either houfe, or both houfes, and had not the royal affent, muft be- 
gin a-new at the next mecting, before they can be brought to perfeétion. 

Laftly, the parliament is faid to be diffolved when the houfe of commons is difbanded, 
in order to anew elegtion. . : 

Formerly all members of parliament were free from fuits, arrefts, or imprifonments 
(except in cafe of ireafon or felony) not only during the fitting, but alfo forty days 
before, and forty days after the feflion: which privilege did likewife extend to‘their 
neceffary fervants, and the officers attending the houfe; but by an aét paffed in a late 
reign, the faid privilege ceafes immediately after the, prorogation or diffolution of any 
parliament, till the prorogued parliament be re-affembled, or a new parliament meet. 
It ceafes alfo immediately after any adjournment of both houfes of parliament for above 
fourteen days, until both houfes meet again: and upon the rifing of the parliament, 
the plaintiff fhall be at liberty to proceed to judgment and execution. : 

The lords fpiritual and temporal, qualified to fit in the -houfe, have this privilege, 
‘ That if they cannot appear in parliament by reafon of ficknefs, &c. they make. their 
* proxies to vote in their ftead.’ But then fuch lords as would inake their ‘proxies, 
mutt enter them in perfon at the beginning of every parliament. Sie & 

While the parliament fits, all members of the houfe of commons are free from at- 
tendance on trials in inferior courts of judicature, from ferving on juries, and the like.’ 

ft is acommon faying, ‘That a parliament can do any thing. It is true, the parliament 
of Great Britain can, with the royal affent, do any thing that is not repugnant to com- 
mon juftice. They may, abrogate old laws and make new, fettle the fucceffion to the 
crown, detine of doubttul rights whereof no law is madé, appoint taxes, eftablith forms 
of religion, naturalize aliens, legitimate baftards, ‘adjudge’an infant (or minor) to be of 
full age, attainta man of treafon after nis death, condemn or ‘acquit them who are upon 
their trial, give the moft free pardons, reftore in blood and name, &. And the confent 
of the parliament is taken to be the confent of every Englifhman. * ‘ 

But, how great foever be the power of king and parliament, yet they cannot reftrain 
or confine future parliaments. Quod leees pofteriores priores contrarias abrogant, isa 
maxim in the law of parliament: and a fubfequent parliament has fill a power to ab- 
rogate, fufpend, qualify, explain, or make void the acts of the former in the whole, or 
any part thereof; notwithftanding any words of reftraint, prohibition, or penalty in 
the former. : 

Next, after this fupreme court of judicature, 1 proceed to the courts of juflice fitting 
at Weftminfter, and opened four timesa year, called the four terms, viz. Eaiter, Trinity, 
Michaelmas, and Hilary. : 

Eafter-term begins the feventeenth day after Ealter, and laftcth twenty-feven. days : 
‘Trinity-term, the fifth day after ‘Ivinity-funday, and lafteth twenty days: Michaelmas- 
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term, the 23d of Odober; and Jafteth thirty-feven days: Hilary-term, the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, and lafteth twenty-one days. : . 

The feveral courts fitting at Weftminfter are the courts of Chancery, King’s-bench, | 
and Common-pleas ; and thefe two, viz. the court of Exchequer, and tharof the duchy - 
of Laricafter, which determine controverfies concerning the revenues of the crown. 

The principal are the high court of Chancery and the court of King’s-bench, both 
fitting at the upper end of Wéftminfter-hall; the laft being a court of juftice, that ob- 
ferves nothing but the ftri& letter of the law; and the firft a court of mercy, in which 
caufes are tried, not according to the ftrictnefs of the law, but by the rules of equity. 

And as the King’s-bench is a court in which the pleas are argued between the king 
and fubjeét, fo in the court of Common-pleas are debated the ufual pleas of right and 
wrong in matters-of debt between fubject and fubject. me 

But notwithftanding thefe courts are kept at Weftminfter, and every fubje& may be 
brought thither at any of the terms above-mentioned, by fpecial writ: iffued from the 


refpective courts; yet there are aflizes or’courts kept twice a year in every county of ~~ 


England, for the eafe of the people in. the diftribution of juftice; the twelve judges 
going for that purpofe, by commiffion from the king, to do juttice all over England : 
and this.is called going the circuit. And England is divided into fix circuits, viz: Home 
circuit, containing Effex, Hertford, Suffex, Surrey, Kent; Norfolk Circuit, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Huntington, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk ; Midland circuit, Warwick, 
Leicefter, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton; Oxford circuit, 
Berks, Oxford, Gloucefter, Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcefter ; 
Weltern circuit, Southampton, Wilts, Dorfet, Somerfet, Cornwall, Devon ; Northern 
circuit, York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weltmoreland, and Lane 
cafter. , 

‘The courts thus kept by thefe itinerant judges are called the aflizes, in which they 
judge both civil and criminal caufes. Which aflizes are diftinguithed into Lent and - 
Summer aflizes, the firft falling out prefently after Hilary term, the laft after Trinity 
term. They are ufually held at the county-town, and that with great attendance and 

' -feafting of the judges and country gentlemen and ladies, who upon thefe occafions en- 
deavour to fhew how much they efteem liberty and the fecurity of their property under 
good and wholefome laws and juft judges, by endeavouririg to excel each other in, 
their own degree of life in a gay but genteel appearance, and fumptuous but frugal ~ 
hofpitality. ~ : . 

‘When the judges are coming into a county, the fheriff thereof is bound to attend in 
perfon, with the under-officers, clerks, ftewards of courts, bailiffs of hundreds, con- 
ftables, jailors, &c. all riding on horfeback. If the theriff cannot come himfelf, he mufk. 
fend one in his place, to be allowed of by the judges. The juftices of peace in that 
county are alfo to attend. And if either the fheriff or they fail therein, they may be 
fined at the difcretion of the judges. Stet 

It is obfervable that in each county-all caufes grown to an iffue in the courts at 
Weftminfter, are commonly determined here in two or three days. Which is done, 
not by fole arbitrament of the judges, (as with us, and in other arbitrary governments) 
but by a jury of twelve men. . ; 

’ This jury is chofcn by the fheriff of the county, and only direéted in point of. law 
by the judges. For every trial by affize (whether the a@tion be civil or,criminal, pub. 
Uck or private, perfonal or real) is referred for the fact to a jury, as in moft courts of 
the common-law 3 and as they firftt it, fo paffeth judgment. 
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By acommiffion of Oyer and Terminer, dire&ted to the judges and others of the 
beft account in their circuits, they are impowered to judge of treafons, murders; 
felonies, and mifdemeanours. And, by a commiffion of jail-delivery, directed only to 
themfelves and the clerk of the aflize affociate, they are to try, every prifoner for the 
offence he ftands committed for. : 

The commitment is commonly made by fome juftice of the peace, who examines 
the fact upon oath ; and, if the evidence be found plain againft the malefattor, he fends 
him by a mittimus to the county-jail; where he is kept prifoner, qfil his cafe be brought 
before the juftices of peace at the next quarter-feflions, ox referred to the aflizes. 

The common officers appointed to feize upon malefactors, are called conftables, and. 
in fome places headboroughs, or tythingmen. 

Their office is to apprehend, upon information given, fuch as break the peace, and 
common malefactors, and to carry them before a juftice of the peace. Upon a charge 
given him by ajultice, or a warrant from him, he may feize one upon fufpicion of a 
crime. If the juftice fee caufe, he commits the party brought before him to jail. The 
conftable being charged with him, delivers him up to the jailor’s cuftody, with the juf- 
tice’s mittimus (or warrant) to the jailor. And the prifoner mutt lie there, till he comes 
to his trial: when-heis either condemned, or acquitted by law. ; 

Aconftable at London and Weftminfter has, for a badge of his authority, a long 
ftaff painted, with the king’s arms; and fometimes a fhort one, which he Lose out 
of fight for a furprife. He may call his neighbours to his affiftance ; and, if they do 
not affift him, they may be fined. 

In cafe of murder, there are three or four coroners in every county, except Che- 
fhire, which has but two coroners ; whofe office is, upon fufpicion of murder, to fum- 
mona jury, in order to inquire into the party’s death, upon view of the body. Upon 
an indiément of murder, he is allowed 13s. 4d. out of the goods of the murderer. 

This officer, by virtue of a writ in chancery, is chofen by the freeholders of the’ 
county. He may, by a writ, arreft the fheriff of the county. Formerly none could 
be a coroner, under the degree of a knight. 

A degree below the affizes is the court of the quarter-feffions, kept four times a 
year in each county, by the juftices of peace; who are a fort of magiftrates, appointed 
by commiffion to keep the peace of the county they live in; to examine, and: commit to 
prifon, upon good evidence, all rioters, vagabonds, thieves, murderers, and: almoft all. 
delinquents, and to fee them brought forth in due time to their trial. 

They are. put in commiflion by the crown, which limits the number as the prince re- 
gent thinks fit; and among other powers granted by ftatute-law to thefe officers, this 
is none of the leaft beneficial to the fubjeét’s peace and fecurity: That if one, being 
threatened by another, will {wear before a juftice of peace, that he thinks himfelf in 
danger of his life, from the threatening party, the juftice has power to make him give 
fecurity for his good behaviour during a year anda day, or commit him to jail. 

As.to their quarter-feffions, it is a court held quarterly, therefore called quarter- 
feffions :: At which the grand inqueft (or jury) of the county is fammoned to appear, 
who are (upon oath) to inquire of publick offenders. 

This jury, commonly called grand jury, confifts of twenty-four'men; fome gentle- 
men of eftates, and other fubftantial yeomen, chofen. by the fheriff out of the whole. 
county, to.confider: of all bills of indiétment that fhall be brought into court. The 
court being met, and bills brought into it, thefe are ejther.found,.or not found, that is, 
either allowed by thejury, or not, according to the evidence. If the bill -be found; it 
is brought in dil/a vere ;. if not found, it is brought in ignoramus. ‘id 
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' ¥ fhall now conclude with the trial of malefactors in England, the method whereof is 
very fingular, and different from other nations. : 

The court ‘being met, the prifoners are brought into court, one, two, or three at a 
time. The clerk commands one of them to the bar, and to hold up his hand... Then 
he charges him with his crime, and afks him, Whether heis guilty, or not guilty. If 
he anfwers guilty, his trial is over, and nothing left but’ the fentence to be pronounced 
againft him. If he ftands mute, and will not anfwer (which happens but feldom) his 
punifhment is to be preffed to death. 

But the ufual way is to anfwer Not guilty, though the prifoner’s guilt be never fo ap- 
parent, and he has confeffed the fa&t before his trial: For the law of England takes no 
notice of fuch confeffion, and the judges proceed only upon evidence, fo that, unlefs 
the witneffes, who are: upon their oaths, be pofitive and clear again{t the prifoner, the 
jury will acquit him. - 

The prifoner having pleaded Not guilty, thé clerk atks him this queftion, Wilt thou: 
be tried by God and the country? The anfwer is, Yes; and thén the clegk tells him: 
the crime he has been indiéted for, that he has pleaded Not guilty to 1; and that 
being afked how he would be tried, he has.anfwered, By God and the country. Next,- 
he fhews him the jury, that reprefents the county, bids him take a view of them, and. 
to {peak if he has any thing to object againft them, for that he ftands upon life and. 
death, , 

The jury confifts of twelve men, at leaft. And if the prifoner be a foreigner, it is a 
party jury, half Englifh, and half foreigners. If the prifoner makes them no excep- 
tion againft any of them, twelve are {worn to give in their verdiét, after the trial is- 
over.’ 

‘Whereupon the crier calls in the evidence ae the prifoner. The prifoner is free- 
to make what defence hecan, and, provided he keep within bounds, the judges freely 
hear what he can fay for himfelf. . 

When the evidence is over, the judge directs the jury, and bids them difcharge their 
confcience. If the cafe be plain, they agree upon the verdié, without going froni the 
bar. But if the cafe requires a debate, they withdraw into a room, only with: a copy 
of the indictment ; where they are all locked in, without bread or drink, &c. till they 
are unanimoufly agreed onthe verdi&t; and an officer without watches them. If any _ 

_one of the jury thould die in the mean time, the prifoner would be i/o facto acquitted. 

The jury being agreed on the verdiét, they fend notice of it to the court, by the 
aforefaid officer, and pray to be heard. ‘Then the prifoner is: fent for again to the bar,, 
and bidden to hold up his hand, and hear the verdiét, which is in one word Guilty,.or in. 
two, Not guilty, Thus the prifoner is either condemned, or acquitted, for the verdict 
is unalterable. 

If no evidence comes in againft the prifoner, when brought to his trial, he is acquit-- 

ted. : 
As to prifoners that ftand not indiéted, but were only fent to prifon upon fufpicion,. 
they are proclaimed in this manner ; “ A. B. prifoner, ftand here at the bar. If any. 
man cam fay any thing again{t him, let him-dpeak, for the prifoner ftands at. his de- 
‘iverance.” If, upon this, no evidence appears againft him, he is acquitted.; and this. 
is called deliverance by proclamation.. 

To thefe courts I fhall add thofe of theriffs, mayors. and aldermen, court-leets,, 
eourt-barons, and courts of confcience: Alfo the court of admiralty, court-marthal,, 
and the foreft-courts. a : i 

: ; A. theriff 
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A theriff is a magiftrate, whofe power reaches all over the county, except fuch 
cities and towns as are counties of themfelves. 

All fherifis are appointed by the fovereign every year, fome few’ cafes excepted. 
Firft, the judges nominate fix fit men of each, county, and commonly gentlemen of 
good eftates, out of which the king chufes whom he thinks fit. Formerly a theriff 
ferved many years together, and now it is like that of a mayor, but a yearly office; 
except the fheriff of Weftmoreland, whofe office is hereditary by charter from king 
Jchn, the earl of Thanet being now in poffeflion of it. 

. The office of fheriff is both minifterial and judicial. As it is minifterial, he is to 
execute mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the king’s court of jultice. 
He is to impannel juries, to bring caufes and malefactors to trial, cud to fee the fen- 
tences executed. In fhort, all execution of the law is by the fheriff, and fuits begin- 
ning, and procefs being ferved, by him. It is alfo part of his office to collect all pub- 
lick fines, diftrefles, and amercements into the Exchequer, or where the king hall 
appoint ; and to make fuch payments out of them, as his majefly fhall command him 
to do. At the affizes he is to attend the itinerant judges, and guard them all the time 
they are in the county. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps two feveral courts, one called the county-court, and 
the other the theriff’s-turn. 

The firft is held monthly by the fheriff or his deputy, in which he hears and deter- 
mines civil caufes of the county, under 40s. At the fheriff’s-turn inquiry is made of 
all criminal offences againft the common law, in which he is not reftrained by fatute- 
law. This court is held twice a year. But all peers of the realm, clergymen, and fuch 
as keep courts of their own, are exempted from its jurifdiGion. 

Laitly, all thofe officers commonly called bailiffs, and in the city of London, fer- 
jeants, are appointed by the fheriffs to ferve writs, to dillrain goods, and to fummon the 
county-feffions and affizes. ; ; ak 

A mayor’s power reacheth over the corporation of which he is mayor. The mayor 
is the prime magiflrate of a corporation, whether a city or town; and is chofen out of 
the body of aldermen, for one year only. In fome places this magiltrate is called by 
the name of bailiff. : 

The mayor, with his brethren the alderman, keep acourt: And they, with the com- 
mon-council, havea power to make bye-laws, for the better government of ‘the city or 
corporation, provided they be not repugnant to the laws of the land. 

Court-leets and court-barons are properly belonging to lords of manors, who appoint 
ftewards to hold them in their names. . 

The firtt, otherwife called view of frank pledge, is a court of record, and the word 
leet fignifies a law day. 

To this court all are called to fwear fidelity to the king, who live within the homage. 
Here inquiry is made of riots, blood-fhed, and privy confpiracies, to which the over- 
fight of meafures has been added. And what offences are found, efpecially great 
ones, ought to be certified to the juftices of affize, This court is kept twicea year. 

A court-baron is incident to every manor, and is fo called from the lord of the 
manor, who was anciently ftiled baron. - 

All the tenants belonging to the manor are fummoned to this court, where part of 
them are fworn for a jury, which is called the homage, not the inqueft. Here the 
ftewards fits as judge, and direéts the jury to inquire principally of copy-holders and 
free-holders deceafed fince the laft court, and bring in their next heirs; alfo of any in- 
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croachment or intrufion of any tenant. Here they make likewife orders and laws 
among themfelves, with a penalty for tranfgreffors, payable to the lord of the manor. 

‘As for the courts of confcience, there are many fettled by parliament in feveral parts 
of England, for the relief of poor people, that cannot {pare moncy to go to law with 
their debtors, or to pay their creditors in the firi@tnefs of law. Thefe courts are eftab- 
lithed for their relief, fo far as to recover their debts, and pay theit own upon eafy 
terms, fuitable-to their circumftances. But then the debt muft be under forty fhil- 
lings. 

From the courts aforefaid, molt of them guided by the common law, I come now to 
a court, which is ruled by the civil law ; I niean the court of admiralty, concerned in 
maritime affairs, whofe judge is commonly a door of the civil law. See what is faid 
of the laws of Rhodes and Oleron above. 

The writs and degrees of this court run in the name of the lord high admiral, who 
has here his advocate and proctor, by whom all others are prefented, and admitted by 
the judge. 

deni particularly a regifter anda marfhal. The marthal attends the court, carry- 
ing a filver oar before the judge. 

The court ‘is held in the afternoon in the common-hall at Tiadiavs:Comniote: 

The court-marfhal judges of any fuit concerning the arms of nobility, or gentry, and 
the earl marfhal of England (or his deputy) is the proper judge thereof. For the earl 
marfhal is vefted with a power of ordering, judging, and determining all matters con- 
cerning arms, crefts, fupporters, cognizances, pedigrees, devices, and enfigns armorial ; 
alfo of making and prefcribing rules, ordinances, and decrees for granting, eontroul- 

“ing, and regulation: thereof, and the putting in execution the laws and ordinances re- 
lating thereunto. 

‘This court is kept in the hall of the heralds office, and fometimes in the court of re- 
quefts :‘ Where any nobleman or gentleman, abufed in point of honour or arms, may 
find relief, 

- The foreft courts are eftablifhed for the confervation of the king’s forefts, and 
venting. all abufes therein. “To which end there are three courts, one called the ullice 
of eyre’s feat, another the fwainmote, and the third is the court of attachment. 

I come now to treat of the fpiritual courts ; and though it is now almoft negletted I 
fhali begin with the convocation, whichis a general aflembly of the clergy, to confult of 
church matters. The fame is either national or provincial, that is, of the clergy of 
both provinces, or only of one; and never meets but in time of parliament.’ 

*Tis like the parliament, divided into two houfes, the upper and the lower. And all 
members thereof have, by ftatute, the fame privileges for themfelves and menial fer- 
vants, as the members of parliament have. 

The upper houfe, in the province of Canterbury, confifts of twenty-two bifhops, 
The archbifhop is the prefident thereof, who fits in a chair-at the upper end of the 
table, and the bifhops on each fide, all in their fcarlet robes and hoods, the archbi- 
fhop’s hood being furred with ermine, and the bifhops with minever. 

The lower houfe confifts of the deans and archdeacons, one proctor for every chap- 
ter, and two proétors for the inferior clergy of the diocefe. 

Henry the Vilth’s chapel at Weftminfter is the ufual meeting place for the province 
of Canterbury; and York the place for the province of York. 

The firft bufineis of the lower houfe is to chufe a prolocutor or fpeaker ; who. being 
cholenst is prefented to the upper houfe by two of the members; one of them making a 
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fpeech in Latin, and the prolocutor eled, another. To which the archbifhop an{wers 
in the fame language, and approves the perfon in the name of all the bifhops. 

The matters debated by both houfes are properly church and religious matters ; firft 
propofed in the upper, and then ‘communicated to the lower houfe, -the major vote pre- 
vailing in each houfe. But whatever is tranfaCted there, can_be of no force, without 
the concurrence of both houles of parliament, and the royal affent. 

‘The executive power of ecclefiaftical laws is lodged in feveral courts, provided for 
that purpofe.. Whofe proper matters are ordinations, inftitution of clerks to bene- 
fices, celebration of Divine fervice, tithes, oblations, obventions, mortuaries, dilapida- 
tions, reparation of churches, matrimonial rights, divorces, general baftardy, probate 
of wills, adminiftrations, penfions, procurations, commutation of penance, apoftacy, 
fimony, herefy, {chifm, blafphemy, fornications, adulteries, incelts, &c. 

The manner of trials in thefe courts differs from thofe at common law. The firft 
{tep here is a citation, then a bill and anfwer. Next they proceed to proofs, witnefles 
and prefumption, the matter being argued pro and con, and the canon and civil law 
quoted. Whereupon the judge’s decifive fentence paffeth without any jury, and then 
execution follows. ; 

In criminal caufes, the trial is by accufation, the accufer taking upon him to prove 
the crime. Or elfe by denunciation, when the church-wardens prefent upon common 
fame, and are not bound to prove, the crime being notorious, and it being prefumed 
they doit without malice. : ; 

‘The archbifhop of Canterbury has no lefs than three feveral courts, viz. the court of 
arches, the court of audience, and the court of peculiars. 

The court of arches is fo called from the arched church of St. Mary-le-Bow, where 
this court is wont to be held. ; 

All appeals in church matters within the province aforefsid, are direéted to this 
court, and all procefs of it runs in the name of the judge: who is called official of the 
court of arches, otherwife dean of the arches. 

The advocates that plead in this court muft be doétors of the civil law. . 

Both the judge and advocates wear f{carlet robes, with hoods lined with taffety if they 
be of Oxford, or white minever fur, if of Cambridge, and round black velvet caps. 

Here are alfo ten prottors to manage caufes, who wear hoods: lined: with lamb- 
fkin, if not graduates; but if graduates’ hoods proper to their degree. 

By the ftatutes of this court, all arguments made by the advocates, and petitions by 
the proctors, are in the Latin tongue. : : 

The next court to that, and of equal authority with it, is the court of audience, 
whofe original is thus: When the arch-bifhop heard caufes in his own palace, he 
would not finally determine them himfelf, but left to them to be difcufled by certain 
men learned in the civil and canon law, hence called his auditors, till at laft thofe caufes 
were conimitted to one. ; 

The prerogative court is that in which writs are proved, and all adminiftrations taken, 
that belong to the archbifhop by his prerogative; that is, where the deceafed had goods 
of any confiderable value out of the diocefe wherein he died. That value is ufually sl. 
but in the diocéfe of London, 101. 

Upon any conteft about fuch will or adminiftration, the caufe is properly debated and 
decided in this court, to which there belongs a judge. And his office, commonly 
called the prerogative office, is now kept in Dean’s-court, near St. Paul’s church-yard, 
where for a moderate fee qne may havea copy of any will. : “1%, 
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. The archbifhop of York has alfo fuch another court, which is called his exchequer, 
but {gr inferior to this, as‘to power and profit. ae 

- The court of peculiars is about certain parifhes, that have jurifdiGion within them- 
felves for probate of wills, &c., and therefore exempt from the bifhops’ courts. The 
fee of Canterbury has no lefs than fifty-feven fuch peculiars, it being an ancient privi- 
lege of that fee, that where-ever any manor or advowfon does belong to it, the 
parifh becomes exempt from the ordinary, and is reputed peculiar. 

I mutt not omit to {peak here of the court of delegates, fo called, as confifting of 
commoners delegated or appointed by royal commiffion, to fit upon an appeal to the 
king in the court of chancery. . 

But this is no ftanding court, the judges being appointed by the lord chancellor (or 
lord keeper) under the great feal of England, only pro illa vice. So that, upon every — 
caufe or bulinefs, there is a new commiffion and new judges, according tothe nature of 
the caufe. Sometimes bifhops, common-law judges; noblemen, knights, and civilians ; 
fometimes bifhops, and fometimes civilians only. . 

In this court the citations and decrees run in the king’s name; and here is a ftand- 
ing regifter. From hence there lies no appeal in common courfe, but the king may 
grant a commiffion of. review, under the great feal. € 

Befides the courts aforefaid, every bifhop has a court of his own, which is held in 
the cathedral of his diocefe, and is called the confiftory court. Over which he has a 
chancellor, who being learned in the civil and canon law, fits as judge. And, if his 
diocele be large, he has belides a commiffary in fome remote place, who judges certain 
caufes limited to him by the bifhop in his commiffion. 

Laftly, every arch-deacon has his court, in which fmall differences arifing within his 
jurifdition are determined. 

The dean and chapter of every cathedral or collegiate church have alfoa court, 
wherein they take cognizance of caufes. depending upon the faid churches. 

Having thus gone through the feveral forms else, and the different courts of juftice 
and good government in the Englifh conftitution, my prefent intention is to write of the 
punifhments infliéted upon offenders by thefe different courts. Where let me premife, 
that as the ufe of racks, to extort confeflion from the mouth of delinquents, is 
banifhed from England, fo the capital punifhment of breaking upon the wheel, ufed in 
moft countries of Europe, or impaling the criminal, frequent among. the Turks, are 
looked upon here as too cruel and barbarous for chriftians to ufe, 

’Tis true, the punifhment of traitors againft the king had a face of cruelty, when 
their entrails were pulled out of their bellies, and burnt before their faces, before they 
were quite dead. But of late years no traitor has been cut down alive. : 

-For fuch as ftand mute at their trial, and refufe to anfwer guilty, or not guilty, prefs- 
ing to death is the proper punifhment. Then the prifoner is laid in a low dark room in 
the prifon, all naked but his privy members, his back upon the bare ground, his arms and 
legs ftretched with cords, and faftened to the feveral quarters ofthe room. This done, 
he has a great weight of iron and ftone laid upon him. His diet, till he dié, is only 
three morfels of barley bread without drink the next day ; and if he lives beyond it, he 
has nothing daily, but as much foul water out of the next channel or ditch as he can: 
drink at three {everal times, and that without any bread.. Which grievous death fome 
refolute offenders have chofen, to fave their eftates to.their children: Becaufe upon. 
conviction, and the juries’ verdict, the crimjnals’-eftates, if not otherwife fettled or en- 
failed, are forfeited to the crown. ; oF 
VOL, IL, : The 
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The moft ufual punifhment in England for capital crimes is hanging + in order to 
which, the condemned prifoner is conveyed in a cart from the prifon to the place of ex- 
ecution, and hanged till he is dead; being’ met at the gallows by a clergyman, 
to prepare him for death. But in cafe of robbery and murder, the malefactor is 
hanged in chains, in terrorem, till: his body be wafted, or devoured by the fowls of 
the air. : 

Though counterfeiting and clipping the coin be high treafon, yet offenders therein 
are only hanged; but they are drawn, as traitors, on a fledge to the place of execu- 
tion; and if women, they are burnt alive: for burning alive is what the law inffiéts 
upon women guilty of high or petty treafon. But, inftead of fuffering the utmoft ri- 
gour of the law, the criminal is ufually ftrangled before the fire takes hold of her at the 
itake. : 

Beheading is only ufed for perfons of quality, convicted of any capital crime; the. 
criminal’s head being ftruck off with an axe, lying down upon a block. i 

A traitor’s head is commonly expofed to public view, over a gate of the town. 

‘The law of England includes all capital crimes in thefe three, viz. high-treafon, petty- 
treafon and felony. at 

The firft is a crime of ftate, which confifts in plotting, confpiring, or rifing up in arms 
againft the fovereign, and endeavouring to fubvert the government. Counterfeiting and 
clipping the coin is alfo high-treafon by law. 

Petty-treafon is, when a child kills his father, a fervant his mafter or miftrefs, a wife 
her hufband, or a clergyman his prelate. And ; 

By felony are meant thefts, robberies, murders, &c. ae 

Such punifhments as are not capital, or do not reach death, are burning in the hand; 
a punifhment inflicted ‘upon fuch as are found guilty of manflaughter, or chance. 
medley. ; 

Mardavghter, in the fenfe of the law, is the unlawful killing of one without prepenfed 
malice; as, when two that formerly meant no harm to one another meet, and fuddenly 
falling out the one kills the other. 

Chance-medley, or manflaughter by mif-adventure, is the cafual killing ofa man, not 
altogether without the killer’s fault, though without an evil intent; for which the. ofa 
fender fhall have his pardon of courfe; unlefs he were doing an unlawful af; as when 
two are fighting together, a third man comes to part them, who is killed by one of the 
two. : 

Whipping, and tranfportation, are proper punifhments for petty-larceny, or fmall 
theft, under the ancient value of twelve-pence. The tranfportation is into the Weft In- 
dies for a term of years, during which they are ufed as flaves. ( ; 

The pillory is properly ufed for cheats, perjurers, libellers, and blafphemers ; and the 
ftocks for vagrant idle fellows, who can give no good account of themfelves, 

There are alfo pecuniary mults, called fines, infli€ted upon fome offenders, who muft 
yemain in prifon till-the fame be paid. if 

In cafe of apreimunire, and -mifprifion (or concealing) of treafon, the offender for- 
feits the profits of his lands during his life, and all his goods, befides imprifonment for 
life. : Oise. 

The fpiritual courts have alfo their punifhments; fome peculiar to the clergy, and 
fome common to the clergy and laity. | ; 

Of the firft fort is, .1. S/penfio ab offich, whena clergynvan is for fome fcandalous oft 
fence fufpended for a time from his office; 2. Su/penfia @ beneficio, when he is for’ fame 
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time deprived of the profits of his benefice; 3.. Deprivatio ab officia &9 béneficio, where- 
by he lofes both his office and benefice, which is commonly for fome heinous or capital 
crime: then/he is folemnly ftripped by the bifhop of his prieftly habit, and delivered up 
to the civil power, to be punifhed as a layman. . 

I come now to the fpiritual punifhments, inflidted both upon the clergy and . 
Jaity. ; 
ne'is excommunication, or an exclufion from the church ; which is of two forts, 
minor and major, the leffer and the greater. 

The firft is an exclufion from the communion of the Lord’s fupper, upon contempt 
of the court; by which the party excommunicated is, by law, difabled from being a 
plaintiff in any fuit. 

The fecond is for enormous crimes, as herefy, inceft, adultery: a perfon fo excom- 
municated being difabled from being plaintiff or witnefs in any court, civil or ecclefiafti- 
cal; and if he continue forty days excommunicated, without acknowledging and giving 
fatisfaction for his offence, a writ comes againft him out of Chancery, de excommunicato 
capiendo, to caft him into prifon without bail, and thereto lie till he has fully fatisfied for 
his offence. 

Another punifhment is that called anathema, ufed only for obftinate hereticks ; where- 
by the offender is declared a publick enemy of God, curfed, and delivered over to eter- 
nal damnation. This is done by the bifhop himfelf, affited by the dean and chapter, 
or twelve other grave and beneficed clergymen. 

The third is a publick penance, when the delinquent is compelled to make a publick 
confeffion of his fault in the church. But, it the crime be not very notorious, the faid 
penance may be commuted, at the delinquent’s requeft, intoa pecuniary mul@, for the 
poor of the parifh, or fome other pious ufe; provided this appears to be the more pro- 
bable way to reclaim the offender. 


Cuap. VII.—Of the Religion and Morals of the Englifh. 


CHRISTIANITY did not flourifh here till the reign of Lucius, a Britifh king, and 
the firft chriftian king, towards the end of the fecond age. : 

When the heathen Saxons came to be poffeffed of this ifland, and the natives forced 
to take fhelter amongft the mountains of Wales, the chriftian faith fled with them, and 
this country was again darkened with heathenifm ; till, about the year 596, Auftin the 
monk being fent by pope Gregory the Great to preach the gofpel here, the work prof- 
pered fo well by his diligence and zeal, that all the Saxons were by degrees converted to 
the chriftian faith, and Auftin made the firft archbifhop of Canterbury, but with a fub- 
jection to the church of Rome. Thus the church of England continued fubject to the 
Roman church till the reign of Henry VIIL. who, being difgufted at the pope, re-aflum- 
ed the power of the chriftian Britifh kings, his ancient predeceffors, and laid by that 
means the ground fora reformation; in which agreat progrefs was made in the next 
reign 3 but queen Mary, fucceeding next to her brother Edward, overthrew the refor- 
mation: but her fifter, the famous queen Elizabeth, coming next upon the throne of 
England, re-eftablifhed the reformed religion, in the year 1562. “The doftrinal points, 
confifting of 39 articles, were confirmed by the queen and parliament: the fubftance 
of which take as follows : ; 

‘1. [he unity of the godhead, and trinity of perfons, owned. 

‘2. That the fecond perfon, the word made flefh, being in two diftin® natures, and 
one undivided perfon, Chrift, very God, and very man, fuffered, was crucified, dead . 

T 2 and 
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and buried, a facrifice to God: for original and aétual-fin. 

«3. That he defcended intothellh = a 

* 4, That he rofe again from death, and afcended into heaven, and:fhall return again 
to judge all men at the lafiday.. - . 

- © 5, That the Holy Ghoft proceedeth from the Father and the Son, of the fame fub- 

flance, majefty and glory, very and eternal God. r 

‘6. That the holy fcripture containeth all things neceffary to falvation, viz. thefe 
books, which are canonical, Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Jofhua, Judges, Ruth, 1 of Samuel, 2 of Samuel, 1 of Kings, 2 of Kings, 1 of 
Chronicles, 2 of Chronicles, 1 of Efdras, 2 of Efdras, Efther, Job, Pfalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclefiaftes, Canticles, four greater prophets, and twelve Icfler prophets. 

* The Apocryphal.are to be read for example of life, and inftru€tion of manners ; viz. 
third and fourth of Efdras, Tobit, Judith, the reft of Efther, Wifdom, Ecclefiatticus, 
Baruch, Song of the three Children, hiftory of Sufannah, of Bell and Dragon, prayer 
of Manaffes, firft and fecond book of Maccabees. 

‘ That all the books of the New Teftament, as commonly received, are cano- 
nical, r ; : 

«7. That the Old Teftament doth agree with the New, in offering eternal life by 
the mediatorfhip of Chrift, That theold fathers looked farther than on tranfitory pro- 
mifes ; and although the ceremonial and rityal law doth not ftill bind, yet the meral 
commandments do. : - s 

* 8, That the three creeds, viz. of the apoftles, Nicene, and Athanafian, ought tho- 
roughly to be believed, and may be warranted out of fcripture. 

‘g. That original fin is the corruption of every man’s nature, and a continual propen- 
fity to evil, deferving God’s wrath. : 

‘10, That we can do no good works without the grace of God, by Chrift, prevent- 
ing us. 

g 11. That we are juftified only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift 
by faith, and not for our own works. ; : 

‘12, That good works, acceptable to God in Chrift, do neceffarily {pring out of a true 
faith, which is known by them as a tree by its fruit. 

‘ 13. That no works done before the grace of Chrift, and infpiration of ‘His Holy 
Spirit are good. : . - 

* 14. That the doctrine of fupererogation (to wit, that there are good works which 
God hath nat commanded) is. falfe. ; 

‘45. That Chrift alone was without fin, and all of us offending in many things. 

‘16, That after baptifm and the Holy Gholt received, a man may fall into deadly fin, 
and by the grace of God may again rife, repent, amend, and be forgiven. 

“17. That fome are predeftinated of God to life eternal by Chrift: fuch are called 
accordingly, and through grace obeying the call, are juftified freely. That as the con- 
fideration of predeftination is comfortable and beneficial to fpiritual men, fo it is of 
dangerous concern to carnal men. And that we. muft receive God’s promifes 4s they 
are revealed, and acquiefce in his will as it is declared in holy writ. 

* 18. That no man ean be faved by living up to the rules of any law or fect, but only 
by the name of Jefus Chrift. : 

‘19. That the vifible church of Chrift is a congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the ficraments duly adminiftered ; and that the 
church of Rome had erred in matters of faith, as fome other ancient churches have 
done. : y 
2 *20, That 
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* 20, That the church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in- 
controverfies of faith; yet cannot lawfully ordain any thing contrary to God’s word, or 
expound any one place of {cripture repugnant to another, or inforce any thing to be be- 
lieved for neceflity of falvation, befides what is in holy writ. i: 

‘a+. That general councils are not to meet without the will of princes. That they 
may err, and fometimes have erred. Nor have they authority to ordain any thing as ne- 
ceflary to falvation, but out of the holy fcripture, : 

€ 22. That the Romifh doétrines of purgatory, pardons, worfhip of images, relicks, and 
invocation of faints, cannot be warranted by {cripture, but are rather repugnant to the 
word of God. c 

© 23, That no man ought'to preach publickly, or adminifter the facraments, unlefs 
he be lawfully called, and fent thereto by publick church authority. 

‘a4. That praying or adminiftering the facraments in an’ unknown tongue, is repug- 
nant to the word of God, and the cuftom of the primitive church. 

* ae, That facraments ordained of Chrift are not only badges or tokens of chriftianity, 
but rather fure witneffes, and effeCtual figns of grace and God’s good-will towards us. 
‘That the two facraments ordained of Chrift are baptifm and the fupper of the Lord; 
and that confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unction, are not gofpel 
facraments, having no vifible fign or ceremony in the gofpel.. That the facraments 
were not ordained to be gazed upon, or carried about in proceffion, but for a due ufe: 
and that they have a wholefome effect only upon worthy receivers, and a quite contrary 
to others. 

¢ 26. That the unworthinefs of minifters make none of Chrift’s ordinances ineffeGtual 
to worthy receivers. : : 

“a7. That baptifm is a vifible fign and feal of regeneration; and that the baptifm of 
young children is moft agreeable with the inftitution of Chritt. ; 

‘28. Thefacrament of the Lord’s fupper is, to worthy communicants, a partaking 
of the bodyand blood of Chrift. That tranfubftantiation cannot be proved by holy writ, 
but is repugnant to it. That the body of Chrift is given, taken, and eaten only after.an 
heavenly and fpiritual manner by faith ; and that this facrament was not by Chrift’s or- 
dinance referved, carried about, lifted up, or worfhipped. : $ 

“29, That the wicked are not in this facrament partakers of Chrift; but rather to 
their condemnation do eat and drink the fign of fo great a thing. 

_ © 30. That the cup is not to be denied to the laity. 

¢ 31. That the one oblation of Chrift, as propitiation and fatisfaction for fin, was 
finifhed upon the crofs, and that the popifh facrifices of maffes are blafphemous.- 

«32, That the marriage of priefts is not unlawful. 

* 33. That the converfation of perfons excommunicated is to be avoided. 

«34. That traditions and ceremonies are variable, according to the authority of every 
particular and national church. 

“35. That the fecond book of homilies contains that dotrine which is godly and: 
wholefome. 

* 36. That the book of confecration of archbifhops and bifhops, and ordaining of 
priefts and deacons, fet forth in the time of King Edward IV. is religious and godly.; 
and that they who are confecrated and ordained according to the fame rites, are rightly, 
orderly, and lawfully confecrated and ordained. 

‘39, That the fovereign perfon in this realm, is chief governor in it, of all eftates, 
inall caufes ecclefiattical or civil, according to that only prerogative which we fee to have 
been given always to all holy princes itt holy fcripture by God himfelf. That the bifhop- 

of: 
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of Rome hath no jurifdiétion in England. That the laws of the realm 
chriftians with death, for heinous offences. That it is lawful for chriftian 
command of the magiftrates, to wear weapons, and ferve in the wars. 

* 38. That the goods of chriftians are not common, yet that almfgiving is every man’s 
duty, according to his ability. : : 

* 39. ‘That as vain and refh {wearing is forbidden by Chritt and his apoftle St, James, 
fo when the magiftrate requires, a ran may teftify upon oath in a caufe of faith and cha. 
rity, fo it be done in juftice, judgment, and truth.’ 

By thofe articles, being the cénfefion of faith of the church of England, and a fum- 
mary of her doétrine, not only the epifcopal government is retained, but alfo fuch rites 
and ceremonies as are appointed by the church, for decency’s fake, ure allowable, 
Such as the ufe of the furplice, the bowing and kneeling before the altar, the fign of the 
crofs at baptifm, and afew cthers. But thefe extrinfecals proved fuch a ftumbling-block 
to fome of the reformed pariy, as made at leaft a rent in the church: who rather than 
comply with thofe ceremonies, feparated themfelves from the church, keeping her fun- 
damentals, but renouncing both her difcipline and rites. Thefe were called Diffenters, 
or Nonconformifts, Puritans or Separatifts; fome of them Prefbyterians, fome Inde» 
pendents, and others Anabaptifts ; all of them making a great party. ; 

The moft confiderable are the Pretbyterians, fo called from their ecclefiaftical govern- 
ment by prefbyters, or elders. Thefe come neareft in point of doétrine ta the church 
of England. 

The Independents, or Congregationalifts, are fo called, becaufe each con 
amongft them governs itfelf independently from all others. 

The Baptifls or Anabaptifts, from their re-baptizing as many as come into their com. 
munion, who were baptized in their infancy. For they are againft pedo-baptifm, or bap- 
tizing of children. x 

Thefe feds however agree in fundamentals with all the proteftant churches, but come 
neareft to the Calvinifts. It is true, they ufe no liturgy, as the Calvinifts do, but only 
extemporal prayers; the very Lord’s prayer being diftfed amongft them, which is not 
fo amongi{t the Calvanifts, 

Befides thefe fe€ts aforefaid, there is another particular fect, I mean thofe called 
Quakers, from their former way of quaking and groaning in their meetings, when they 
waited for the fpirit. They are a fort of enthufialts, that pretend to infpiration. It is 
true, they own the Trinity, and that the writers both of the Old and New Teftament 
were infpired. But they reject all minifterial ordinances, ufe no facrament, and pretend 
toa light within that leads them into the way of truth. 

In civil matters they will have all men equal, and think all oaths unlawful, There- 
fore they only ufe yea or no, to afirm or deny a thing. They ridicule the civility of 
the hat, and their way is to thou all men without diftin@tion, the prince as well as the 
cobler. ‘The plural number, when we {pcak to one, is to them a great folecifm. And 
whereas moft names of days and months are of pagan origin, they never name them but 
thus, as the day called Tuefday, the month called January. They affect plainnefs in 
their garb ; but in the way of trade, in which they thrive prodigioufly, they are as fubtle 
as any. 

I one now to the Roman Catholicks, commonly called Papifts, and by the law Popifh 
Recufants. ‘There are diverfe laws in force again#t them, but feldom put in execution. 
If they could but keep within bounds, and behave themfelyes peaceably, they need not 
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Crave. IX.—Of the Genius, Temper, Virtues, Vises, Diet, and Diverfions of the 
. Englife. 

‘THE natives of England, taking them as they come out of the hands of heaven, or 
as nature formed them, are brave, generous, fincere, modeft, lovers of freedom, averfe 
to tyranny, devout, benevolent, compaffionate, open-hearted, far from treachery or ma- 
lice; their judgments are found, and they bring arts and fciences to the greatelt per- 
feétion: So that I muft agree with Miffon, a native of France (who refided here, and 
was well acquainted with the feveral nations of Europe) who fays of the Englith, that 
they are active, robuft, courageous, thoughtful, devout, lovers of the liberal arts, and 
as capable of the feiences as any people in the world; and though they had their 
faults, he was fatisfied from feveral years ex erience, that the more ftrangers were 
acquainted with the Englifh, the more they would love and efteem them; 
concluding his account of them in a kind of-rapture, viz. ‘* What brave men do 
I know in England! What moderation! What generofity! What uprightnefs of heart! 
‘What piety and charity! “here are in England perfons that may be truly called ac- 
complifhed ; men who are'wifdém and goodnefs idelf; if we may fay fo much of any 
thing befides God. ‘Peace'and profperity be eternally to England.” ” 

On the other hand it muft be acknowledged, that the Englifh are frequently paffion- 
ate, melancholy, fickle, and unfleady, one moment applauding what they deteft the 
next; and their good nature, for which they are fo eminent, lays them open to'a thou- 
fand misfortunes: they know not how to deny any thing they are preffedto do, though 
intirely againft their judgment and inclinations: they are apt to look upon others as 
finceré and upright in their intentions as themfelves, which makes them by no means a 
match for thofe that are thoroughly verfed in the arts of tricking and evafion. : 

The nobility and gentry are too often inftru@ted in their infancy, by thofe who have 
opportunities of making the firft and moft lafting impreffions on them, that their blood 
diftinguifhes the from mortals of an inferior rank ; that they are in a manner of 
another fpecies,; and confequently havea right to treat the lower clafs of men with con- 
tempt and infolence. And from fome few inftances’ of this kind foreigners have ap- 
plied the fame character to the Englifh as is given of the Portuguefe, viz. “ That the 
nobility think themfelves gods, and require a fort of adoration ; that the gentry afpire 
to equal them ; and the common people difdain to be thought inferior to either.” 

But the Englifh nobility and gentry oftener mifcarry through an excefs of good- 
nature, than by their pride or vanity; which is the rock on which the Portuguefe fplit. 

In the bloom of youth they are ufually brought up to town, replenifhed with every 
thing that can give delight to the fons of men. Here they meet with many of their 
own clas ready to {initiate them in every vice and folly of the age : and though they are 
naturally ever fo well. inclined, few have the refolution to refift the importunities of 
thofe who already make part of the beau monde. To thefe they refign their underftand- 
ings, as well as virtue; wine, women, and play, alternately employ their time. 

‘The merchants and principal tradefmen, the yeomanry and great farmers, are for 
the moft part a fair, honelt, and induftrious people; and this part of the nation is cer- 
tainly the happieft. Every man here, if he underltood his true interelt, would with with” 
the wife man in facred writ, “* That heaven would neither give him poverty nor riches.” 
Yor what is there ‘defirable in life that thefe men want? They have houfes, horfes, 
fervants, &c. but no ufelefs ones ; none that are unprofitable to themfelves or the com- 
monwealth : their time is employed in merchandife, trade, hufbandry, or manufactures, 

: io that 
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that daily bring in an increafe of wealth to the kingdom, as well as to their own fami- 
lies; they undergo no more labour or hardfhip than what is conducive to their healths, 
and to create them an appetite to their food ; and they have time enough to recreate 
and refrefh themfelves when the bufinefs of the day is over. 

But the clergy of the church of England feem to be the moft unhappy men that ever 
were dedicated to the priefthood : they have a multitude of profeffed enemies, as papifts, 
and diffenters “of every denomination ; they are hated and reviled by men of no princi- 
ples, who are nota fiall tribe in that land of liberty; and they have {carce any refpect 
paid them by the majority of their own communion, for reafons which I do not care to 
mention, though not all of them peculiar to the Englith parochial clergy. 

I proceed now to take a view of the lower clafs of people ;_ namely, inferior tradefmen 
and mechanicks, cottagers, labourers, and fervants. There are few countries where 
thefe kind of men enjoy a greater fhare of freedom than they do here, yet too often be- 
have themfelves arrogantly and infolently towards their fuperiors. Many of them en- 
tertain a notion that the liberties and privileges of Englifhmen entitle them to be faucy. 
In the city of London, and other populous trading towns, they generally get a good 
livelihood, eat and drink well, and on Sundays and holidays, when they are not en- 
gaged in bufinefs, appear very well cloathed; and, in their own phrafe, look upon 
themfelves to be as good as the beft, that is, deferve to be treated with refpect, 

. Cottagers in the country are not altogether fo infolent ; they have fuch poor wages, 
and depend fo entirely on the gentlemen and farmers, that they are ready to pay their 
matters the refpect that is due to them, 

As to menial fervants, they are become the general plague of the nation, both in 
town and country ; they are not to be corrected, or even {poke to, but they.immedi- 
ately threaten to leave their fervice, and are not afhamed to abufe thofe from whom 
they receive their bread, and perhaps lift up their hands againft them. on 

The legiflature has provided abundance of excellent laws for maintenance of the 
poor, and manufactures fufficient to employ them all; and yet, by indolent manage. 
ment, few nations are more burdéned with them, there not being many countries where 
the poor are in a worfe condition, And one great caufe of their increafe is, that a.poor 
man, though he has conftant work, does not earn more than four or five fhillings'a week 
{except in London, and fome other great trading towns) which will barely purchafe 
bread and cheefe, and clothes for his family ; fo that if he falls fick or dies, his wife and 
children infallibly come to the parifh for relief, who allow them a fimall pittance, or 
confine them in a workhoufe, fo as juft to keep them from ftarving, which drives the 
greateft number rather to feek their bread by begging. : 


‘ 
Cuar. X.—Of the Englifo Way of Living, as to Lodging, Food, Raiment, and Fewel, Exere 
cifes and Recreations, Feftivals and Fafting-days, and fome particular Cuftoms. Their 
Computation of Time. ; 


THEIR houfes have lightfome ftaircafes, lofty ceilings, clofets in moft rooms, and 
fafh-windows as high as the ceiling; and though not gaudy, yet richly and commo- 
dioufly furnithed. : : ; 

In point of diet, the Englith live moft upon butcher’s meat, as the moft proper nou- 
rifhment for this country ; and roots and herbs are ufed only as a fupplement. The 
are indeed great flefh-eaters, and that without kitchen fophiftry ; plain-boiled, roafted, 
or baked, being the general way of dreffing it. French foups and kick-fhaws, venifon, 
&th, and fowl, are ieldom eaten but by the better forts? In paftry-work, but chiefly 
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venifon-patties, they excel all nations. Their variety of puddings, and on Chriftmas 
holy-days their rich plum-porridge, Chriftmas-pies, and brawn, are properly Englifh 
difhes, hardly known to other nations. 

It is not many years fince a little bread ferved their turn, and fome I have known who 
fcarce did eat any. 

Though malt-drink be their ufual Hquor, yet vaft quantities of wines are confumed ~ 
here, notwithftanding the dearnefs of them by reafon of the duty : and wine is com- 
monly drank here without water. Late in the afternoon, or evening, is the time 
ufually afligned to take a chearful glafs; though they have a generation of whetters, who 
0 to the tavern before dinner, and whet away their ftomachs. 

In London they meet their acquaintance regularly almoft every evening, drink a 
pint, or perhaps a bottle, to every man’s fhare, and part in good time. The fame 
method almoft the gentlemen obferve in the country, only inftead of drinking at taverns, 
they vifit one another in the afternoon at their own houfes, : 

For finenefs of colour, ftrength, and palatablenefs, they have beer and ale not in- 
ferior to wine; but rather too quick and malignant in their operation. - 

Formerly they ufed to eat three or four meals a day, and fupper was the beft meal : 
now a breakfaft of coffee, tea, or chocolate, with bread and butter, a flefh dinner, and 
a {pare fupper, is the common practice. 

Coffee and tea, two fober liquors, are of common ufe in England, and take off 
people very much from drinking of thofe diftilled ftrong liquors, which are apt to 
confound and diforder the brain: but punch is much ufed, as well on land as by fea- 
faring men. Y 

The ufe of tobacco is very univerfal, and indeed not improper for fo moift a cli- 

mate. 
For raiment, the cornmon wear amongtt the men is plain cloth and drugget, without 
any thing of coftly ornament. But the fair fex {pares for nothing to make the beft ap- 
pearance, the beft able in the richeft filks of 8 or 10/, ayard, with ali the fet-offs that 
art can poffibly invent. 

England is too temperate a country to ufe ftoves, as in cold climates: a chimney-fire, 
of wood or pit-coals, is much better, and apt to chear up the fight. 

From thefe necefary things to human life, I proceed to the Englith exercifes and re« 
creations. 

I pafs by {uch as are common with other nations, as hunting, hawking, fowling, 
fifhing, fhooting with bow and arrows, dancing, mufick, ftage-plays, &c. 

Playing at mall, fo frequent in France, is out of date in England ; and playing at 
tennis, much difufed. . 

But bowling is very much in vogue, for which there are bowling-greens kept very 


neat, peculiar to the Englifh. And fo is the recreation of paddock-courfes, horfe« 
races,* 


¢ a county in England but has its ftated times and places 
for racing in fpring and autumn, at which moft of the gentlemen of the fevgral counties refpectively af- 
femble. 'Thofe that are fond of this diverfion are extremely nice in the breed of their horfes, and have im- 
ported the horfes of feveral countries in order to mend it. The gentry and nobility aflemble at New- 
market in September and O@ober annually, to partake of this diverfion ; when the king gives a plate to be 
run for: and I may venture to fay, that there is not in Europe to be feen fo many fine horfes together as 
is met with on this occafion in the plains of Newmarket. Here the world feems to be very much upon the 
level, no-body wear fwords, men of all degrees converfe freely together, bet and lay wagers without cere- 
mony. It is not uncommon to run for a thoufand pounds at a time, and the bets frequently amount to 
many thoufands. Here is a four-mile and fix-mile courfe on a level heath of excellent turf, without hedge 


or tree to intervupt the fight, the laft half mile of the courfe only being upon a gentle afcent. It is very 
u entertaining 


* A fport of late years become univerfal : fearc: 
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races, cock-fighting ; and with. the’ common people leaping, wreftling, bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, prizes, cudgels,* foot-ball in frofty weather, and throwing at cocks about 
Shrovetide. Amongft which, the races fhew the wonderful fwiftnefs of Englith horfes; ~ 
cock-fighting, the courage of their cocks; bear and bull-baiting, that of their dogs ; 
and prizes, the dexterity and courage of fome men in the ufe of weapons. 

"Fhe mufical way of ringing the bells is alfo peculiar to the Englifh, whence this ifland 
is called in French, Pi/le fonnante, the ringing ifland. 

I come now to give account of the Englifh feftival-days, particularly: the holidays at 
Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitluntide. The firft continue in a manner from Chriftmas- 
day, December 25, to Twelfth-day, January 6, being days of entertainment among 
friends and relations, in which alfo the landlords feaf their tenants. This is: done: with 
great profufenefs, and not without immoderation. As’ for the holidays of Eafter and 
Whitfuntide, they are each of three days continuance. ° 2 

‘They have alfo publick.days of rejoicing, upon a civil account: particularly his ma+ 
jefty’s birth-day, proclamation day, and coronation-day; when the Tower-guns go off, 
the bells ring, and the night is illuminated with candles and bonfires: ‘Lhe fifth of 
November, being gun powder treafon-day, is alfoa thankfgiving-day, for the wonder- 
ful deliverance of King James J. and the parliament then fitting, at the point of -being 
blown up by popifh confpirators, as it is recorded. ; : 

The city of London has a Vaden day of rejoicing, viz. the 2gth of Odober, 
which they call lord mayor’s ew 3, when the new Jord mayor enters upon: his. office 
with the ufwal folemmity. -’ ae pe . 

Thofe are the fet days for publick rejoicings. But many focieties and companics 
Hkewife have their feafting-days: and in private families, efpecially of the. better 
fort, it is ufual to celebrate their- birth and wedding-days with their moft intimate 
friends. : ; Paes 

As to fatting-days, the Church of England has indeed: appointed Lent; as a+ par- 
ticular time of fafting and humiliation before God for their fins, but not: to abltain 
from flefh all that time. A moderate diet, of any fort of food, is allowed. How- 
ever,, many members of the Church of England abftain from flefh on Wednefdays 
‘and Fridays in Lent; But Good-Friday particularly is obferved with fafting, -till the 
evening. 

T he zoth of January, being the day on which King Charles I. was put to death, is 
appointed by law to be devoutly obferved with fafting, in deteftation of that act, and to 
deter pofterity from the like attempt: The 2d of September, being the day when the 
city of London was burnt, in the year 1666; has-been: yearly obferved, as a faft ever 
fince, by the citizens. thereof; and the minilters of thofe churches that were. burnt 
down, ufed a particular form of prayer on that day. ‘Fo deprecate God’s judgments, 
and implore his mercy, the fovereign appoints folemn fafts, when he thinks, proper. 

To fpeak of the particular cuftoms of the Englifh, I fhall begin with Valentine’s-Day, 
Feb. 14, when young men and maidens get their feveral names writ down upon ferolls 


entertaining fo fee. how theft fine creatures ftretch up this little hill with.a fwift but regular motion, while 
the whole ficld-is laying wagers on one fide or other, and endeavouring to get in to fee the end of it; and 
fo extremely, well matched they . often are, that the prize is carried but by.the Jength of a horfe, or pere 
haps by his head, the judges who are to decide it being placed at a p:oper ftation to'take the nicell view. 

* In cudgel-playiug €a ‘oh takes a itick aa big as.an ordinary cane, with a bafket-hilt; or guard, to 
fave his right hand,..apd.endeayours to break his-adverfary’s heads though he hits him a hundred’ blows 
on the body or legs, this is of no moment provided his head.be fale; but the leaft blood drawn, or rafure of 
the fkin about the head or face, carries the vi€tory to. him.that occafioned’it ‘by hie cudgel. - 


of 
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of paper rolled up, and lay them afunder, the men drawing the maidens’ names, and thefe 
the mens? ;.;upon. which the.men falute their chofen valentines, and prefent them with 
gloves, &c. ‘This cuftom (which fometimes introduces a match) is grounded on the 
fnfting of animals, which.about this time of the year, feeling a new heat by the approach 
of the fun, begin to couple...” : 

Upon March 1, being St. David’s-Day, the patron of Wales, the Welch wear a leek 
on their hats, to perpetuate (as it is faid) the memory of 2 fignal victory they got of old 
on that day, when each foldier took up a.leek, to know their friends from their foes. 
The common fort wear garden-leeks.on that day, but the better fort wrought ones. 
The King himfelf wears one, to humour the people. . : 

November 30, being St. Andrew’s-Day, the patron of Scotland, the Scots wear a blue 
crofs on the fore-part of their hats ; and I am told that the king doth likewife. 

‘As to.the Englifh computation of time, the natural day begins with them, as with us, 

at midnight ;. counting twelve hours from that time to noon, and twelve hours more, 
beginning at one of the clock, till the. next midnight. Seip. 
. But the year begins with them properly on Lady-Day, March 2, being the.concep- 
tion. day of the bleffed Virgin, and they date accordingly all publick writings; though 
they allow the year, by. the cycles of the fun and moon, to begin. January 1, and com- 
monly call it New-Year’s-Day. To diftinguifh therefore that mungrel time from the 
ift of January, to the 2:th of March, it is a.common praétice to fet down both years in 
the date of letters thus, as before laft Lady-Day, 1730-1. - foo 

Laftly, the Englith epoch is from the time of our Saviour’s birth. But they keep 
the old (or Julian) ftile; whereas we and all Roman, and fome Proteftant ftates, go,by 
the new, otherwife called the Gregorian file, from Pope Gregory XIIL, who, above ‘one 
hundred years fince, undertook to correct the calendar, by the direction of Antonius, 
Lilius, and other great mathematicians. By this new ftile, or Gregorian account, we 


go now eleven days before them. 


Cuan. XL—Of the vaft Trade of England, both at Home and Abroad ; and of the Britifh 
7 . Coins, Weighis, and Meafures. : 


THE trade ‘of England“is carried on two’ ways, at home and abroad, in Britain and 
foreign countries. ; : 

- At home, by land and water. By land, all provifions and commodities are conveyed 
in waggons, and upon pack-horfes. By water, either by fea, or navigable rivers. 

This vaft tranfport of provifions and commodities, both by land and water, employs 
a world of waggoners, feamen, and watermen. And whereas London is in a rlanner 
the center of this trade, hence comes the great concourfe there is of carts gnd waggons 
by land, of fhips and lighters, &c. by water; by which meansa vaft number of porters 
are employed to unload and load the waggons, and to carry the parcels where.they are 
directed. : 

Asto the conveyance by water, one may judge of the'vaft number of fhips, mariners, 
and watermen ‘employed in England,:by the fea-coal trade only; which takes up 500 
great fhips conftantly, that fail to and from Newcaftle almoft all. the year round, and- 
whofe feamen aré.counted the beft in England: of which I Rave written more dargely: 
before. cee ‘ : : ; 

But if the. carriage only-employs fo many people both by fea and land, how great: 
mult be the numberof fuch asare employed in manufactures, both in the city and coun- 
try! London {warms with them, and there are many towns: in the country full of ma- 
-nufacturers-of feveral forts. ; : 

BZ . The 
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The difference between the trade carried on at home and abroad lies in this, that the 
firft makes money circulate, whereas the othe is carried on chiefly by bartering of 
commodities, os : 

If the home trade be fo prodigious, and of fo great benefit to the nation, it may rea- 
fonably be concluded that the foreign trade is far beyond it. 

Not but that England may very well fubfift without it; for fhe wants for nothing, 
but yields all things neceflary for life, and might make good thift without the help of 
foreign countries. But as foreign trade is very ufeful to employ artilts, to fet the poor 
to work, and improve manufactures; fo it is an effectual means to enrich the nation, to 
ftrengthen the ftate, and make it formidable to foreign powers, England therefore 
trades to all-parts of the trading world, nor does any nation whatfoever drive fuch a 
trade as fhe does with her own commodities. This makes her ftrong in thipping, mul- 
tiplies the number of her mariners, makes the nation rich, and procures her what the 
whole world can afford to gratify the fancy, or pleafe the appetite. In fhort, it is by the 
foreign trade that Britain is become the fupport of her friends, and a terror to her 
enemies. 

By navigation fhe makes of. the ocean a bridge of communication with the remotett 
parts of the world. And whereas the Dutch trade does chiefly confift in the tranfporta-. 
tion of foreign commodities from one country to another, the Englifh trade confifts 
principally in exporting their own commodities. ye : om ees 

Thus England trades with her own merchandife, not only all over Europe, but alfo 
in Afia, Africa, and America, and that by way of bartering. And though ‘the Englith 
make a greater confumption of foreign commodities than any other nation, yet ‘they 
keep not only the balance of trade even, by the-excellency and quantity of their own 
commodities, but alfo come off great gainers by tranfporting what they cannot confume 
into other countries. : 

The principal commodities of the growth of England are her wool, of which vaft 
quantities of cloth and ftuffs are made, to the fum of two millions fterling per annum. 
Her tin, lead, copper, pit-coal, great guns, bombs, carcafes, &c. for one million, Moree 
over, fhe exports abundance of corn, red-herrings, {moked pilchards, and falmon, 
fithed upon her coatt ; befides abundance of leather and faffron, Many of her manu- 
fadtures are alfo in great requett, particularly her fattins, damafk, velvet, plufb, locks, 
pendulums, and watches, barometers, thermometers, {pedtacles, perfpedtive-glaffes, te- 
lefcopes, microfcopes, and all forts of mathematical inftruments, &c. great quantities of 
which are exported. . . 

Befides the great confumption England makes of the produéts of her vaft countries 
in the new world, particularly fugar, indigo, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, &c. fhe {pares to the 

* fom of half a million a year for other parts of Europe. Her trade with Ireland (by ex. 
porting her wool, beef, hides, tallow, butter, and fifh) and the fithery in Newfoundland, 
are alfo very bencficial to her. 

The foreign trade is regulated chiefly at London by feveral companies (or focieties) 
of merchants, empowered by royal authority to make from time to time fach regulations 
for the improvement of their refpeétive trade, as they fhall think convenient; of which 
Thave fpoken particularly in my defcription of London 3 fo that I fhall here only add, 
that by thefe companies the poor are fet to work, many great fhips are built, and a vatt 
number of feamen employed. . 

For promoting the trade of Great Britain, and for infpecting and improving the Bri- 
tihh plantations in America, and elfewhere (there is a council of trade eftablifhed, which 

‘ is 
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is held at'the Cockpit by Whitehall, by commiffion from the crown), to determine the 
many difputes that may arife therein. , : 

_ Here alfo I fhall add fome fhort account of the Britifh coin, weights and meafures ; 
without a knowledge of which, no trade can be properly carried on with that nation. 

The Britifh coin is of two metals, gold and filver. The gold is either ‘a guinea, or 
half guinea ; the firft going for 21s. the half guinea proportionably. _ It is called a guinea 
from a country of that name in Africa, whence moft of the gold is brought of which 
this coin was originally made in the reign of King Charles Il. ; 

The filver coin, now current in Great Britain, is of the beft filver, called fterling, of 
which there are many fpecies, viz. crowns, half-crowns, fhillings, and fix-pences, groats, 
three-pences, two-pences, and pennies; though the four laft pieces are not very much 
in ufe. And there is abundance of copper farthings and halfpence, allowed. to be coined. 
for the conveniency of {mall change; but no man is bound to receive them in pay for 
rent or debt. a2 om ; 

The weights and meafures are the fame all over England, that is, according to the - 
king’s ftandard left in the exchequer. 

The weights are of two forts, one called troy weight, and the other avoirdupois ; the. 
firft containing 12 ounces, and the other 16 in the pound. But then the ounce avoir-. 
dupois is lighter than the other by almoft a twelfth part, 51 ounces of troy being equal 
to 56 of avoirdupois. But the avoirdupois pound is more than the troy pound, for 14 
pound of that are equal to 17 pound troy. . 

By troy weight are weighed jewels, gold, filver, bread, corn, and liquors; and by the 
other, mercery and grocery wares, wool, metals, tallow, and the like, of which a hun-- 
dred weight comes to 112 pounds, and half a hundred to 56 proportionably. In troy 
weight 24 grains of wheat make a penny-weight fterling, 20 penny-weights one ounce, 
and 12 ounces a pound. 

The apothecaries and gold{miths have the fame pound, ounce, and grain; but they 

_ differ in tlieir intermediate divifions. Among the firft, a fcruple 5. is 20-grains, a 
drachm 3 3 feruples, an ounce 3 8 drachms, and a pound #6 12 ounces. - But though ; 
they make up their medicines by troy weight, they buy their drugs by avoirdupois. 

Meafures are either applicative, or receptive ; that is, for things meafured outwardly ~ 
or inwardly. ; 

Of the firft fort, a yard confifteth of 3 feet, this of 12 inches’; an ell being one yard 
and a quarter. A geometrical pace is reckoned at 5 feet, a fathom at 6, a rod, pole, . 
or perch, at 16 feet and a half, ‘ : 

-Now 40 rods make a furlong, and 8 furlongs an Englith mile. By a ftatute of King - 
Henry VII., an Englifh mile ought to be 1760 yards, or 5280 feet, that is, 280 feet 
more than the Italian mile. : 

An acre of land in England confifts of 40 rods (or perches) in length, and 4 in. 
breadth, ‘ A yard-land is commonly 30 acres, and an hide 100. » 

The receptive meafure is either for liquid or dry things. 

Of the firft is the pint, of which 2 make a.quart, 2 quarts a pottle, and 2 pottlesa . 
gallon. Now®8 gallons make a firkin of ale, and 9 a firkin of beer, 2 firkins a kilderkin, . 
and 2 kilderkins a barrel. A barrel and a half of beer, being 54 gallons, makes a hogf- 
head, 2 hogfheads a butt, and 2 buttsa tun. : 2 ‘ 

Wine-meafures are fhorter than thofe of ale and beer, 4 gallons of thefe making 5 of - 
wine-meafure. A rundlet of wine holds 18 of thefe gallons, a.tierce 42, a hogfhead 63, . 
a puncheon 84, 2 pipe or butt 126, atun 252, : 

; For - 
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“For dry things, fuch as corn or grain, the gallon is of a fize between the wine and 
beer gailon; two of which make a peck, 4 pecks a bufhel, 4 bufhels a comb or curnock, 
2 combs a quarter, 10 quarters a laft.or wey. : 
I fhall conclude this chapter with a-ufeful explication of fome terms-ufed, in the way 
of trade, for things fold by tale or weight. ; : ; ot %. 
1, By tale, as {peaking of paper, a quire is 24 fhects, a ream. 20 quires, and a bale 10 
reams. Of parchment, 5 dozen of fkins make a roll. sed eae 
OF fith, a hundred of cod-fith, ling, haberdine, and the like, contains 124, and of her- 
rings, 120. ‘Twelve hundred go to one thoufand, being a barrel, and -12 barrels to a 
Jaft. . Speaking of eels, a {trike is 25, and a bind 1o flrike, that is, 250 eels. 
“Of hides, 10 area dicker, and 20 dickers a Jaft.: Speaking of gloves, a dicker is 
‘10 pair. eae a 
OF furs, 2s fables, filches, martins, grays, minks, and jégnets, fo fkins make a timber. 
OF other fkins, 5 fcore go to the hundred. - fonds ; . 
2. By weight. ‘Thus a ton is 20 hundred weight ; except lead, of which a ton or 
fodder is but 19 hundred and a half. ; = 
A ftone of beef at London is 8 pounds, but in the country moft commonly 14. Horfe- 
racers likewife reckon 14 pounds to a ftone. .A ftone of iron, fhot, or wool, is alfo 14 
pounds; and the double quantity of iron or thot is called.a quarter. But a ftone of 
fagar, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, or alumi, is but.13 pounds and a half. 
‘A firkin of butter is 56 pounds, of foap 60, and a barrel of either is 2 firkins. 
In Effex a clove of butter ortheefe is 8 pounds ; and a wey,31 cloves, or 256 pounds. 
.But in Suffolk a wey is 42 cloves, or 336 pounds. 
... A clove of wool is 7 pounds 5a ftone of the fame, 14; a tod, 28; a wey, 182; a 
fack, 364; a laft, 4568. ; 
A faggot of fteel is 129 pounds; a burden of gad-fteel, 180. ; 
‘A-barrel of gunpowder is 100 pounds, and a lait of the fameis ‘24 barrels. 
A feam of glafs is 24 flone, or 120 pounds, at 5 pounds the ftone. 
_A trufs of hay is 56 pounds, and a-load 36 truffles. 


Cuap. XI.—Of the principal Ornaments and Curiofities of England. 


“FR ANCE-may boaft of her Verfailles, Spain of her Efcurial, Haly of an infinite num- 
-ber of magnificent palaces, and curious monuments of Roman antiquity ; but England, 
on the other fide, has the advantage of them in many things. : 

I begin with London, the greateft, moft populous, and richeft city in Europe, as ap- 
pears by my defcription of it. 

‘As to churches, fetting afide St. Peter’sat Rome, where fhafl ong-fee finer cathedrals 
than St. Paul’s, York, Salifbury, Durham, Winchefter, Lincoln, andi@ipucefter? Eng- 
land has alfo many fine collegiate churches, particularly at Rippon in 
Yorkthire, and Manchefter in Lancafhire. What can be neater than'the:parith churches 
-of London, -namely, St. Bride's, St. Andrew’s-Holborn, St. Clement’s, St. Anne’s, and 
“St. James’s, befides thofe of St. Paul Covent-garden, Chrift-Church, St. George Rat- 
cliff-highway, Chrift Church Spitalfields, and feveral others? In the country there are 
alfo many fine parifh-churches, as St. Nicholas at Newcaftle in Northumberland, and 
that of Kendal in Weftmoreland, more like cathedral than parochial ‘churches. 

For chapels, I fhall only name Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Weftminiter, the chapel 
of Windfor-caftle, and that mafter-piece of work the king’s chapel at Cambridge. 

9 There 
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thefe flones, harbly capable of any land carriage; and that they ftand upon a plain, 
which for fome miles round fearce affords a ftone, great or fmall. 

Near Whitney, in Oxfordhhire, is a trophy, called Roll-rich-ftones, not much unlike 
the Stone-henge. 

At Bofkenna, in Cornwall, is to be feen another trophy, of 18 huge {tones in a circle, 
at twelve feet diftance from each other, with another ftone in the center, overtopping 
them all. In Cleer parifh, in the fame county, there ftand upon a plain fix or eight 
ftones of a prodigious bignefs, but fo artificially fet together, that it is hard to find out 
their juft number ; and being told over again, they will be found either more or lefs 
than before* The main-Amber, near Mount’s-Bay, is a main rock, which being 
mounted upon lefler rocks with a counterpofe, may be ftirred, but not moved out of 
its place. ; 

Near Salkeld in Cumberland is a trophy erected, vulgarly called Long-Meg and her 
Daughters, confifting of 77 ftones, Long-Meg 15 above ground, and the ret but 10, 

In Weftmoreland, not far from the river Lowther, there is a row of pyramidical 
ftones,-8 or g feet high, pitched direGtly in a row for a mile togther, and placed at 
equal diftances from each other. 

‘Who would not be amazed to hear of a travelling hill ? a thing averred by the moft ° 
famous authors. This prodigy happened by an earthquake in Herefordthire, in the 
month of Febsuary 1574, when 26 acres of ground moved from their place with a 
roaring noife for the fpace of three days together. By which motion a fteeple and 
feveral trees fell down, two highways were turned, the eaft part to the weft and the 
welt to the eaft, pafturage being left in the place of tillage, this in the place of patturage. 
This hill is called Marfley-Hill: and worth the notice of any traveller. 

At Badmington, in Wilthhire, there have been found nine caves allin a row, but of 
different dimenfions, the leaft of them four feet wide, fome nine or ten feet long, two 
long ftones being fet upon the fides, and the top covered with broad ftones. Spurs, 
pieces of armour, and the like, have been found in thefe caves; which is a fufficient 
ground to believe, that they were tombs of fome ancient heroes, Romans, Saxons, or 
Danes. 

At Ryegate, in Surrey, are ftill to be feen the ruins of an ancient caftle, with a long 
* vault under ground, and a room at the end of it, where the barons met in council in 
their war again{t king John. : 

In Derbythire is the Peak, famous for its lead-mines, quarries, and wonderful caves. 
‘Thefe laft are of a large extent, and apt to ftrike with horror all that come into them. 
‘There are three of thefe caves, one of them called Elden-hole, very fpacious, but with a 

_low and narrow entrance, the infide full of ificles, hanging down like fo many tapers, 
in Weftmoreland, not far from the river Lowther, is a well or fountain, which (Eu. 
ripus like) ebbs and flows many times in a day. ; 

Near Oxen-hall, in the county of Durham, there are three pits, called Hell-kettles, 
occafioned (as it is faid) by an earthquake. Tunftall, bithop of Durham, had the cu- 
riofity to throw a marked goofe into one of thefe pits, which was found afterwars alive 
in the river Tees, three miles from the faid pits. ; 

Oundle, in Northamptonhhire, is noted for its Drumming-wells, fo called froma noife 
of drums coming now and then from thence, which is faid to be ominous. 

. The city of Bath, in Somerfetfhire, is noted for its fprings, of a wonderful virtue for 
the cure of many difeafes, and amongft others the palfey, rheumatifm, wéaknefs of the 
nerves, and ferophulous difeafes, &c. ‘The waters are of a blueifh colour, have a fcent, 
and fend forth thin vapours, There are four hot baths, with ftone feats, for fuch as 
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ufe the waters; one triangular, being twenty-five feet long, and as broad at dhe end ;. 
the heatof # gentler than the reft, becaufe it-has fewer: iprings. This is called the 
Crofs Bath, from a crofs that formerly ftood in it. Another is the Hot Bath, the hotteft 
of all, when it was not fo large as it now.is. The other two are the King’s and 
‘Queen’s Bath, parted only by a wall; the laft having no {pring in it, -but receiving the 
water from the King’s Bath, which is about 60 feet {quare, and has feveral hot {prings 
in‘the middle of it, which make its heat gréater.. Each. of thefe two baths has a pump 
for the ufe of embrocations. The ancient Romans had a.great value for thefe waters, 
who had here a temple dedicated to Minerva, the goddefs of fountains, th the very 
place where the cathedral now ftands. 

At Ailewefton, in Huntingtonfhire, there are two fprings, one of frefh, and the 
other of brackifh water; the firlt good for dim eyes, the other for curing of fcales and 
leprofy. : oe ; 5 

F Wonderful is the virtue of Buxton-Wells in Derbyfhire, in the.cure of many dif 
eafes, “Nine fprings iffue out of a rock, ata {mall diftance from each other, eigut of 
which are warm, and the ninth exceédingly cold.. About 100 yards off is another. het. 
{pring, and near it a very cold one, Mear Wirkfworth, in the fame county, there are 
alfo two {prings, one warm, and the other cold; but fo near one another, that one 
may put one hdnd in the warm and the other in the cold at the fame time. Kedlaftone 
Well is faid to be fingular in the cure of ulcers, and even leprofy itfelf. ; 

As for Quarndon-Springs near ‘Derby, Tunbridge-Wells in Kent, Scarborough in.’ 
Yorkthire, and Stanley-Wells in Gloucetterthire, they are much of the fame nature, 
ftrong of the mineral, and effeCtual in the operatian. : 

At Laffington, near Gloucefter, there are found certain ftones, about the breadth 
of a filver-penny, and the thicknefs of ahalf-crown: they are flat, and five-pointed, like 
a ftar; whence the name of aftroits, or ftar-ftones, They are of a.greyith colour, 
and the flat fides of them naturally engraven in fine works. . At Whitby in ¥orkthire, ° 
it is faid, there are to be found. at the foot of fome rocks ftones natur: ly as round:as ° 
a bullet; which, being broken, {tony ferpents are found in them, but, for the moft 
part, headlefs. : : x tae : . 

Gotham in Nottinghamfhire yields a fort of rugged ftone, but with fuch delicate 
veins, as exceed the’ beauty of marble. I have already obferved, that Cornwall and 
Staffordthire have quarries of marble, and that alabafter-is to be found in Lincolnhhire 
but Cornwall particularly is of fpecial note for its diamond-like ftones, found in rocks, 
ready fhaped,"polithed by nature, and wanting nothing but hardnels to bear the price of 
diamonds. St. Vincent's Rock, neap Briftol, is alfo noted for yielding plenty of cryftal. 

Laftly, thotigh fome countries may exceed or excel England in fome things, yet it 
cannot be denied to be one of the moft plentiful parts of Europe. As it is feated ad- 
vantageoufly for trade, there is nothing in the world capable of tranfportation but may - 
:be had here, to gratify the fancy of fome, and the curiofity of others.“ - ; 

Another thing England is happy in, is her being free from thofe dangerous and vo. 
racious beafts; fuch as wolves, bears, and wild boars, which are fo pernicious in many 
regions of Europe. ‘There are alfo but a few ferpents, and other venomous creatures. ° 

England has had wolves formerly} but hiftory tells us, that fhe was rid of them by 
the Welch, whofe pritice ‘being tributary to Edgar, a Saxon king of England, to whom’. 
he paid a yearly tribute, Edgar chatiged that tribute into three thowfand’ wolves’ skins =. 
upon which , the Welch grew fo fharp in wolf-hunting, that they cleared Englandfrom 
thofe pernicious creatures; fo that. the theep keep the field day and. night without any 
danger from wolves, unlefs it be from men-wolves, or fheep-ftealers, 
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‘Cuar. XIN.—Of the Seas, Harbours, Rivers, Fifhery, Sour-footed Beafs, Fowls, Birds, 
and Minerals. 


THE feas, which almoft encompalfs the kingdom, are the German fea, the Englith 
channel, and the Irith fea, or St. George’s channel. Of thefe, that which wathes the 
eaftern fhores, ufually called the German Ocean, might be of infinite advantage to. this 
kingdom. Here the Dutch laid the foundation of their greatnefs; and the ith taken 
here, even clofe to the Britifh coafts, are ftill one of the greateit fupports of their ftate ; 
while the Englifh, who are indeed the proprietors of thefe treafures, have indolently 
looked on an hundred and fifty years at leaft. oO 

There is alfo in the German fea a cod-fifhery on the Dogger-bank, a fand between 
Britain and Holland, where both the Englifh and Dutch take great quantities of that 
kind of fifh. And it is by this fea London, and many other great,towns in England, 
and ather parts of Europe, are fupplied with fea-coal from Neweaftle, without which 
they would find it difficult to fubfift. This fea alfo furnifhes oyfters, lobfters, and almoft 
all manner of fhell-fith. 

But as there are few tolerable harbours on the German fide of this fea, fo neither 
are there many on the Englifh ; and the coaft being replenifhed with rocks and fands, 
renders it very dangerous in the winter feafon,... . - 

The next fea I thall mention isthe Englifh channel, which lies between Great- 
Britain and France, through which all fhips pafs and repafg that are bound to or from 
the fouth or weft. Here alfo, at fome feafons of the year, are met with fhoals of 
herrings and cod-fifh, and towards the weft of England pilchards in great abundance, 
which are falted up and fent abroad. It alfo abounds with lobfters, oyfters, and other 
fhell-fith, and mackarel in the feafon. This fea is efteemed mych fafer than the former 
and though there are fcarce any good harbours on the French fide, there are many com- 
modious havens on the Englifh coaft. : 

The third and laft fea is that lying between England and Ireland, called St. George’s 

‘channel. This I do not take to be equal to the other in any refpect ; there -is not that 
plenty of fifh as in the former ; the fea is tempeftuous, and the coafts dangerous ; nor 
is there a tenth part of the trade carried on through this fea as through the other. 

The principal harbours in thefe feas are Newca(tle in Northumberland, Hullin York- 
thire, Lynn and Yarmouth in Norfolk, Harwich in Effex, London, Rye in Suffex, 
Portfmouth and Southampton in Hampfhire, Weymouth in Dorfethhire, Dartmouth 
and Plymouth in the fouth of Devonfhire, Falmouth in Cornwall, Biddeford and Barn- 
ftaple on the north of Devonthire, Briftol in Somerfetthire, and Liverpool in Lancafhire. 
The fhips belonging to the royal navy are built and laid up at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Sheernefs, Chatham, Portfmouth, and Plmouth. 

_The principal rivers in England are generally divided into two ranks, in manner 
following : 


Rivers of the firft rank are, Of the fecond, 
. Thi x : 3 
: Medway, c (i F. | t Cam, Cambridge, N.E. 
. E <x || 2- fe Running } York, N. EF 
3. Severn, | s.w.| 2: Oufe, ng ey . 
MS, : Oufe 2 Run- i8.t. 2. Dee, through’) Chelter, W. 
4. Humber, } Trent, } ning t Tne. | + Mertee, . Liverpool, W. 
5. Tine, | | i * With feveral others fmaller than thefe. 
6. Tweed, L LE. 
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Concerning thefe rivers it is to be obferved, 1. That the ftream of the Thames is 
eafy, its tideconvenient, and its water wholefome; fo that in long voyages this water 
purifies itfelf by fermentation, and theri it is excellentto drink. Ina word, fuch is the 
trade upon this river, and fo beneficial to London, that as I was told, this city having 
refufed a loan of a great fum of money to King James I. and the king refenting the re- 
fufal with fo much indignation, that he threatened the lord-mayor and aldermen, not 
only to remove his court, but alfo his courts of judicature, and the records of the tower, 
the lord-mayor anfwered, ‘Sir, it isthe comfort of your loyal city of London, that 
* your majefty will leave the Thames behind you.’ 2. The Medway is a very deep 
river, and fo is made ufe of to lay up the greateft men of war in winter-time, its en- 
trance being now defended by a ftrong fort called Sheernefs. 3. The Humber 
is a compound of feveral leffer rivers, viz. Trent, Oufe, Dun, and Derwent, running 
into one channel. 

This kingdom affords black cattle, fheep, horfes, affes, and fome mules ; goats, red 
and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, ‘foxes, fquirréls, ferrets, weafels, lizards,etters, 
badgers, hedgehogs, cats, pole-cats, rats, mice, and moles. . i 

‘The oxen are the largeft and beft that are to be met with any where. The Dutch, 
it is faid, have larger cows, which being brought from the poor grounds in Denmark 
and the north of Germany, grow to a prodigious fize in their rich meadows; but we 
no where meet with fuch large oxen, and confequently fuch large and good beef for 
vidtualling fhips.for long voyages, as we do in England. There isa leffer fort that are 
bred in Wales and the north, the flefh of which is as good to be fpent in the houfe as the 
former, : 

The fheep are to be valued both for their fleeces and their flefh: thofe of Lincoln. 
thire are vattly large ; but the flefh of the {mall downs mutton is moft admired, and the 
wool of both exceeds any in Europe. And as to the numbers of theep in England, it 
is computed there are not lefs than twelve millions of fleeces fhorn annually ; which, 
at amedium of 3s. 4d. per fleece, amounts to two millions fterling, and when manu- 
fa€tured may be reckoned ten millions. 

The horfes for the faddle and chaife are beautiful creatures, about fifteen hands high, 
and extremely well proportioned; and their fpeed is fuch, that it isan ordinary thing 
to run twenty miles in lefs than an hour by five or fix minutes. 

The horfes for draught, either for coach or waggon, are fearce any where to be pa- 
ralleled. The Flemings indeed have fome horfes and mares that may exceed them a 
little in bulk ; but then they are fuch heavy unwieldy creatures, that they are flow- 
paced: and the belt ufe that can be- made of the Flanders breed, {sto draw a heavy 
coach the length of a ftreet as flow as foot can fall. : 

Thefe Englith coach and cart-horfes make excellent faddle-horfes alfo for the troop- 
ers in the army ; I queftion whether there be better charging-horfes in the world, if we 
confider their fize, their activity, or fire. ; 

Affes are propagated chiefly for their milk, which the phyfician prefcribes in coh- 
fumptions, and fome other diftempers. The flefh of the deer is. excellent, and their 
fkins are valuable. As to goats, there are but few of them, and thofe chiefly in the 
mountains of Wales. ° 

There is a great variety of dogs, and thofe excellent in their kind. The hounds for 
buck, fox and hare, that hunt by the fcent, are fcarce any where. to be matched: the 
greyhounds for their beauty and {wiftnefs are admirable: both land and water-fpaniels 
are very valuable: the fetting-dog one would be tempted to think a reafonable crea- 
ture: the maftiff guards the houfes, and is not afraid to encounter an armed man if he 
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meets him, as he would a lion, a wolf, or. any, wild ;beaft: the bull-dog has equal ceu- 
rage, but 1 muft confefs Ido. not admire him; he runs {wiftly and filently upon the 
creature he attacks, and if he faftens, never quits his hold till he is:choaked off, or his 
jaws wrenched open; his mafter’s call and his cudgel are equally difregarded ; 
if he was to be cut in pieces by inches, he would not come off till he.was dead; his 
greateft enemy the bull meets him frequently with his horns before he can falten, and 
toffing him up ten or fifteen yards into the air, gives him fuch a fall as he does not eafily 
recover ; but if the dog is able to crawl, he will move towards his enemy again; and 
he has fo much generofity, that he always attacks him im the front, though he might do 
itto much greater advantage in flank or rear. 

The tame fowls are turkeys, peacocks, common poultry, geefe, fwans, ducks, and 
tame pidgeons. The wald are, buftards, wild geefe, wild ducks, teal, widgeon, plover, 
pheafant, partridge, quail, f{nipe, wood-cock, heath-cock, groufe-wood pidgeons, and 
dove-houfe pidgeons, hawks of various kinds, blackbirds, thrufhes, nightingales, bull- 
finch, gold-finch, linnets, larks, field-fares, lapwings, curliews, redfhanks, heron, bit- 
tern, Noodpeckers, jays, magpies, crows, rooks, ravens, cuckoos, owls, wrens, robin- 
red-breafts, red{tarts, fwallows and martins. : zeae 

As to minerals here are the beft tin mines in the world in Cornwall, which have been: 
in great reputation ever fince the ifland was difcovered by the Greeks and Phoenicians, 

Here are mines of lead, copper and iron, and perhaps fome of filver, very 
quarries of free-ftone, and fome of marble, or a ftone equal to it. The allum and falt- 
pits in Chefhire are very confiderable, and the fullers-earth, of fingular ufe in the 
cloathing trade.” '* Pit coal and fea coal abound in feveral counties, but the coal pits in. 
the, bifhoprick of Durham, which are fhipped at Newcaftle in Northumberland, fupply 
the city of London, and many other great towns as -well in England as beyond fea, 
with that valuable fuel: for though it muft be acknowledged, that wood is the neateft 
and {weeteft kind of firing, yet coals are equally ufeful and much lefs danger8us. 


The Conclufion. : 

THUS I have faithfully related the chief of my obfervations in this part of Great- 
Britain, called England; and which I hall cqnclude with this fummary account of its 
advantages, defects, and intereft. . : 

Firft its advantages. It is a great, rich, ind powerful kindom. 2.” Separated by the 
fea from other countries, fo that it cannot be atyacld by other nations, but with great 
trouble and danger; and, on the contrary, the Englifh may eafily and ‘probably with 
fuccefs attack other countries. 3. This ifland is very convenient for trade, being fo- 
fituated upon a ftreight, that thips going either eaft or welt are obiived to pais through 
it. _4. And befides 2 fafe and deep coaft, which is as it were wi: uuverfal harbour, 
there are allo many fea-ports and havens, artificial and natural; 0 that the Englith by 
their fituation can extend their trade into all parts of the world, and if they be not fole 
ma(ters of the trade, no other nation is able to difpute ic with chem bat u:e Dutch. 
5- Another thing contributes alfo very muchi to enrich England, vi::. -he raw filks they 
bring from other countries, and which they export wen they are w ht and changed - 
into ftuffs ; the fame thing they obferve about their yool, and even a capital crime 
to export it unwrought ; for if the French or Dutch could have the Englith wool with 
eale, there isno doubt but they would export a great quantity, whereby gréat numbers 
of Englith families would be impaverifhed, who now live very handfusely ; for_as the 
French and Dutch journeymen have not fo great wagés, and are more diligent than the 
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Englifh, itis certain that few people would buy from England, wiiat they might have 
cheaper, and'as good, and as fine, in France or Holland. . Rai . 

But there is another thing that renders England rich, viz. the liberty of confcience; 
granted and allowed to every nation, whereby great number of foreigners are invited to 
come and trade here fooner than in Spain and other countries, where liberty of con- 
fcience is not allowed. 2 No European country can boaft of having fuch a good form 
of government. The property of chattels and goods being not precarious asin other 
countries ; fo that when a man by his induftry gets an eftate, his children if he pleafe, 
and not his lord, fhall inherit it. 3. Another thing which contributes very much to 
the enriching of England is, that it is forbidden to carry away above iol. in fpecie. 
4. No oak mutt be exported, which is very good for building of fhips, as not being apt 
to fplit when cannon balls pierce it. * 

The defeéts of England may be thus reduced: One thing is very prejudicial to their 
trade, viz. that they eat a great quantity of meat, and are naturally too much addicted’ 
to eafe ; fo that they are obliged to put on board their fhips as many more men awd pro- 
vifions as the Dutch. 2. ‘hough the Englifh are very fond of money, and confe- 
quently eafy to be bribed, yet they defpife a moderate gain; whereas the Dutch, being 
content with a reafonable advantage, get more goods to be tranfvorted from one place 
to another, than the Englifh. 3. The Englith are very much fubje@ to fome particu-, 
lar difeafes, efpecially the rickets, the fcurvy, and the confumption ; the firft incident. 
to children, tht fcurvy to moft people more or lefs, and the confumption to many ; all’ 
of them'proceeding chiefly from the conttitution of the air, the rickets from its moilt-. 
nefs;"the feurvy from its faltnefs, and the confumption from its grofsnefs, and from the 
too faft living of pecple, wherefore it is very common at London ; for here the third of 
men and women die a facrifice either to Bacchus or Venus. ‘here is perhaps no. 
country where rheums and coughs are more predominant, efpecially in the winter; whi¢h’: 
are often ‘attended with ill confequences, if not timely prevented : agues and rheumatifiiis. . 
are aifo very rife, efpecially near the fea; but fevers and bloody-fluxes are not fo fre«- 
quent here as in hot countries. As they are alfo veryprone to melancholy, they: often 
difpatch themfelves, and with the greater freedom, becaufe the death ‘of thofe fuicides. 
is not attended with all the fhameful circumftances as in other countries. Laitly, law- 
faits are here a very common diftemper, which by the great number of lawyers are. 
often {pun to a great length, to the prejudice of good neighbourhood, if nat to the utter 
ruin of families. es 

‘The intereft of England is to keep itfelf in atu quo, torenlarge the trade, and main- 
tain the credit of the nation, and to retrieve it, if any ways diminilhed ; to keep to a jut 
balance betwixt the greateft powers of Europe, and in order thereto to lay.afide (as 
King William faid in his laft fpeech to his parliament) thofe unhappy fatal animofities 
which divide and weaken England. Thofe divifions-very often proceed from felfith- 
nefs, but commonly from the diverfity of religions, and the wild and petulant temper of 
the nation, naturally addicted to changes and revolutions, efpecially when they fee or faf- 
pect that their liberties (whereof they are, and that not without good reafon, extremely 
jealous) are like to be infringed. _For when the king is courageous, wife, and mode. - 
rate, when he maintains the laws, makes himfelf eafy to his fubjeéts, by excluding from . 
the miniftry hot, felfilh, and turbulent. men, and when he lives in good union with his 
parliament, then the beft part of-his people think nothing too much by way of gratitude 3, 
but when the king tramples upon-the laws, aims at arbitrary power, lets himfelf be 
governed by violent and unexperienced men, by favourites, who are for extremes, . 
and opprefs the peopte to enrich themfelves with their fpoil,. then it is no matter of 

6. amazement 
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amazement if the prince lofeth the love of his fubjects, which is his greateft treafure, 
and if they beftir themfelves in defence of their liberty ; for it is an invaluable treafure, 
and who can blame them for being jealous of it? 


Cuap. XIV.—Contains a foort Defcription of that Part of Great-Britain called Scotland. 


SCOTLAND, once the continual vexation of the crown of England, and the inlet 
of foreign powers on the Britifh ifle, is now become a mere province, though it fhares 
the title of a kingdom in the ftile of the Britifh monarch ; by which means trade is here 
reduced to a very low ebb, and its commerce with foreign nations feems, as it were, 
interdited or totally excluded by its new governors the Englifh, in proportion to its . 
extent. ° 

For thefe reafons I was diffluaded from making its tour, as a fruitlefs journey ; and 
contented myfelf with fuch a defcription thereof as I could colle@ from the difcourfe 
of feveral reputable natives, who bewailed its fervitude and confeffed its poverty ; and 
efpecially from my ingenious tutor ; which I have calt into the following-method, 

Scotland is the famous ancient Caledonia, and now called by the Englifh, and its 
own inhabitants, Scotland, from Scoti or Scythi, a people of Germany, who feized on 
a part of Spain next to Ireland, and from thence (viz. from Bifcay) came into the 
weltern parts of this country, which is bounded on the fouth by England (from which 
it is divided thus; by the river Tweed on the eaftern border, by Cheviot hills in the 
middle marches, and by the river Efk and Solway on the weftern border), on the north . 
it is bounded by the Deucaledon fea, on the weft by the Irith fea, and on the eatt by 
the German ocean. 

Its chief town is Edinburgh, about 300 miles north from London, latitude 55° 55’, 
longitude 2° 25’, north-weft of London. It is an ancient and fine city, whofe houfes 
are very high and commonly built with hewn ftone; it is about a large Scotch mile in 
length from the caftle to the palace, above half a mile from north to fouth, and three 
miles in compafs ; it lies in a pleafant and well cultivated country, which makes provi- 
fions to be plentiful and cheap. The parliament-houfe is a ftately, convenient, and 
large ftru€ture. The kings of Scotland had their ordinary refidence in the palace of 
Holy-rood houfe. The caftle at the weft end of the city is very ancient and ftrong both 
by art and nature: It was formerly called the Maiden-caftle, becaufe the kings of the 
Picts kept their daughters in it. 

It is commonly divided into three great parts. 1. South Scotland, or the ancient 
kingdom of the Pitts. 2. North Scotland, or the kingdom of the ancient Scotland. 
3. The Ifles, . 

‘ North Scotland contains feventeen provinces, which are fet down here as they lie in 
order from the borders of England, weft to eaft, and then eaft to welt, &c. 


Provinces. Chief towns, with their diflance in miles 
, from Edinburgh 
1+ Galloway. Wigtown, Kirkudbright, 78 S. W. 
2. Nittifdale. : Dumfries, 57S. W. Drumlanerk, 52. 
3. Annandale. Annan, 50S. Moffat, 37. 
4. Etkdale with Eufdale. Langham. 
5+ Liddefdale. Hermitage, an ancient caftle. 
6. ‘Yeviotdale. . Yedburgh, 338. E. Kelfo, Roxburgh. 
7. March with Lauderdale. Duns, 34 S. E, Coldingham, Lauder. 


8. Tweedale. 
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Provinces, 


8. Tweedale, 
9. Clydefdale. 
10. Kyle. 


“Chief towns, with their diftance in miles 


Srom Edinburgh. 
Peebles, 22 S. Selkirk, 27 S.E. 
Glafgow, 38 W. Lanerk, Hamilton. 
Aire, 64 8. W. 
Bafgeny 


Now beginning again by the eaft, at the north of Mers you find. 


11. Carrick, 
Provinces. 
Eaft 
12. Lothian 2 Middle 
Wek 


13. Sterling. 
14. Renfrew. 
15. Cunningham. 


Bute 
16, The Ifles Arran 


17. Peninfula of Kintyre. 


Chief. towns, with their diftance from 
Edinburgh. 

Haddington, Dugbar, Bafs ifle. 

Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith. 

Linlithgow, Queensferry. 

Sterling, 25 W. Bannocburn. 

Renfrew, 44 W: Pafty. $ 

Irwin, 62 S. W. Kilmarnock. 

Rothfay. 

Broadick ; this ifland belongs to the duke 
of Hamilton. 

Campel town, Kilcheran, Dunwert. 


‘The parts or provinces of Scotland, north the Firth, beginning at the S. W. goin 
eaftward, &c. are 


( Kentyre, of which already. 
1, Argyle | Knapdale. 
compre- 2 Cowal. : 
hends | Lorn, ’ 
| Argyle proper 
2. Lenox. 
3- Menteith, Clacmanan, and Kinros. 
4 Strathern, 
5. Perth. 
6, Fife. 


7. Angus. 
8. Merns. 


Kilmorie, 76.N. W, 

Denoon. 

Dunttafag, 105. 

Inverary, 68. 

Dilaterea: 53 W. 

Dumblain, 33 N. W. Clacmanan . 

Abernethy, 24. Tullibardin. 

Perth, 28. Dunkeld, 40. Errol Scoon. 

St. Andrews, 26 N. E. Dunferling, 14 
N. W. Couper, 22 N. 

Forfar, Dundee, 33 N, Montrofe, Brechin, 
Couper. 

Kincardin, Dunnotyr, 


9. Goury, famous for itsnoble fieldsofeorn.Douny, Gornack. 


10. Athol. 
11. Brodalbin, 
12. Lochaber. 


13. Badenoch. 

14. Mar, and Mernis. 
15. Buchan. 

16. Bamf. 

17. Murray. 


Blair, Gillicranky. 

Finlarick. 

Innerlochy, 97 N. W: Fort Williams, 
Kilmaroy. : 

Ruffen. 

Aberdeen, 80 N. E. Covie. 

Frazerbourg, Peter-head, Innerourie. 

Bamf, Cullen, Balveny, Stratila, Strathaven. 


Elgin, Nain, Forres, Rothes, 


18. Inver. 
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18. Invernefs, - +.Fo3 WW. 

19. Rofs Z ' Tayne, Cromartie, Channerie, ‘Yeln, Don- 
nen, Glenfhiel, on the S. W. 

20. Sutherland. Ad oe -Dornock, Brora. 5 

2%. Strathavern, . Tung. 

22. Caithnefs, ; « Wick. : 


Thefe are the chief provinces of Scotland, Now gdly, the iflands are, 1. the weltern 
or Hebrides. 


ISLES. Length Breadth Chief Towns. 
Miles. Miles. 
1. Ifla 24 12 Owais. 
2. Tura 24 7 : 
3. Mull 24 24 Dowart. 
4. Skie : 40 25 Dunvegon. 
5. Southvift ai 4 
6. Northvift 9 ‘ 9 
4. Lewis,.and Harris 100 13 


with feveral other fmall ones. In all thefe iflands it is to be obferved, that the inhabit. 
tants are generally well proportioned, of an ordinary ftature, good complexion and 
healthful, feveral of them living to an hundred years and upwards ; they are very hof. 
pitable, though not very rich ; they are for the moft part Proteftants, but very fuper- 
ftitious, and fome of them are faid to be poffeffed of what is called the fecond fight, 
i.e. of the gift of feeing before-hand what is to come to pafs afterwards. And 
though they have but little mortey, yet they have what is neceflary for the comforts 
of life. = 
2. The northern iflands, called Orcades or Orkney. 

Firft, Pomona, an ifle twenty-four miles in length, and eight in breadth. Kirkwald ts 
the chief town. Secondly, Hoy, an ifle twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth, 
with feveral other {mall ones. All thefe ifles lie between latitude 59°, 30’, and 60°; - 
they are reckoned thirty-two in number, but twenty-fix only are inhabited. The com. 
mon people live after the ancient frugal manner, fo that they are rarely troubled with 
any diftemper of body or mind, and moft of them die of age. This way of living 
contributes to their beauty and ftature, and their ignorance of what is called dainties pre- 
ferves their health. They have barley and oats, of which they make bread and drink. 
They have good ftore of fheep, black cattle, and goats, and innumerable flocks of fea- 
fowl, and {tore of fifh. Here are no poifonous animals, and they have fcarce a tree, 
er a thrub, except heath, juniper, myrtle, and wild rofe trees ; though large oak trees 
are frequently dug up in their moffes, and they have fome fruit trees and others in their 
gardens at Kirkwald. __ ; ‘ ; ; 

3¢ As for the iflands of Schetlind they are feveral in number, and the biggeft is 60 
miles long, and twenty where broadeft. “ They are much the fame with thofe of Ork- 
ney, except that they are fituated more northwards, viz. between 60 and 61 degrees of 
north latitude. -'The people of thefe northern iflands are probably of Gothick extrage 
tion, but'they talk Englifh, and are much improved by foreigners and others who come, 
hither to fifth. ‘Fhey are all Proteftants except very few, and live to a very great age, 
‘100, 140, and even’ 186 years, ; : 

Lt i 
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This is the common divifion of Scotland, according to the generality of maps; 
but that kingdom is ordinarily divided into fhires or theriffdoms, f{tewartries, bailiaries, 
and confiabularies. 

Scotland is fituated betwixt longitude eaft from London, 26 minutes and 8 degrecs ~ 
welt, and betwixt latitude 54° 4%’, and 59° 15’. and including Schetland 65° 50" 
being (exclufive of the ifles) from Mule of Galloway in the fouth, to Dunfbyhead 
in Caithnels, 389 miles long, and from Adermouthhead, near the ifle of Mule, to Bu- 
chanefs, 189 broad ; but if we take in the weft ifles, and the fea betwixt, it is 67 miles 
broader. It lies betwixt the 1oth and 14th northern climates. The longeft day is com- 
ruonly reckoned about eighteen hours nine minutes, and the fhorteft night about five 
hours and forty-five minutes on the continent; but in the ifle of Skie, about the 
fummer folftice, the night is not above half an hour long ; and in the Orkney, about 
June, one may fee to read all night, their longeft day being nineteen hours : and from a 
mountain in Huy, one of thofe ifles, the body of the fun is feen all night about the 
fummer folftice, as it were a little obfcured with a cloud, from half an hour paft eleven at 
night, till half an hour paft one in the morning. The air of the country in general is 
wholefome, and'though colder than that of England, yet for the moft part elearer, 
being purified by more frequent and ftronger winds. This contributes much to the 
health of the inhabitants, and not a little to the clearnefs and brifknefs of their under- 
flandings; the people, efpecially thofe who have had a good education, being tharp, 
witty, of good judgment, and of a brifk temper. It is generally faid, that many of 
the Scots, efpecially the Highlanders, and inhabitants of the ifles live to a very great age, 
fome to 100, others to 120, 130, and 1803; this longevity is commonly afcribed to the 
healthfulnels of the climate, and to the temperate way of living of thofe people. 

The foil of Scotland, though not fo fruitful as that of England, produces neverthelefs 
all things neceflary for human life. And though the country be for the moft part moun- 
tainous, yet they have many valleys, which (efpecially thofe towards the fea) are of a fat 
and blackith foil, fit for all forts of carn and fruit ; they have higher ground, which is 
not fo fat, but is arable, and fit for rye and barley, peafe, beans, flax and hemp: and 
their thicker foil produces excellent oats and roots: for manuring the land, befides the 
ordinary dung, they have talc, marte, fea-ware, tangle and lime. The afpeét of the 
country in general varies much, and feems to partake of the nature of moft climates: 
in fome places they have hills almoft perpetually covered with fnow : in others, the lakes 
and rivers never freeze, and the ground fmokes by reafon of the fulphur fhut up in its 
bowels. In fome parts the afpect is very melancholy with rocks, hills, and lakes: in 
others, there are fruitful corn-fields, and lovely paftures, but fowls and fifh abound every 
where; fo that provifions are plentiful and cheap, although the country be populous, 
and the people very prolifick. 

‘They are divided into Highlanders, who call themfelves the ancient Scots, and into 
Lowlanders, who are a mixture of ancient Scots, Picts, French, Englith, Danes, Germans, 
Tfungarians, and others. So they differ in their manners: the Highlanders in their 
diet, apparel, and houfehold-iurniture, follow the parfimony of their anceftors; but the 
Lowlanders very much refemble the feveral nations we have mentioned them to be de- 
fcended from, but moft of all the French, occafioned by the long league betwixt the two 
nations, by their mutual commerce,frequent inter-marriages, and cuftom of travelling into 
France, the lineaments of their bodies are as well proportioned, and as comely, as any 
nation.in Europe, which, together with their natural courage, activity, and ability to en- 
dure hardthips and fatigue, makes them fit for war; they are alfo prudent and ingeni- 
ous, and it is not to be denied but their genius is as well adapted for arts and arms, as 
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that of any people of Chriftendom. They are polite and very civil, efpecially to ftran- 
gers; they are alfo.very religious, fober, and great lovers of fcience; but they are 
charged with being envious, jealous, revengeful and proud, addiéted to fedition, -and 
vain. ; 

The language commonly fpoken in the north and north-weft parts of this country is 
a dialect of the Irith, corruptly called Erje: for as they are the polterity of thofe who 
firlt came to Scotland from Ireland, they {till retain the ancient language in a greater 
purity than the Irith themfelves, becaufe they were never mixed with any other people, 
as the Frith have been; but in all other parts of the kingdom they ufe the Englith 
tongue, though with a confiderable difference in the pronunciation in different coun- 
ties, and all difagreeing with that of England, except the town of Invernefs, whofe in- 
habitants are the only people who come the neareft to the true Englifh: however, the 
gentry, and perfons of good education, ufually fpeak Englifh (though not with the fame 
accent as in England) according to its true propriety; and the manner of writing is 
much the fame.“ ° 

This kingdom formerly enjoyed fora very long time an hereditary limited monarchy, 
though the immediate heir, or next in blood, has been often fet afide, and another 
more remote has mounted the throne. Since its union to England in 1603, or rather 
in 1706-7, both kingdoms are under one king, whois {tiled king of Great Britain. 

Though the Scots have feveral laws.and privileges peculiar to themfelves, yet as to 
the government in general, it is almoft the fame as in England, their lords and com. 
mons making now a part of the Britifh parliament; for the peers of Scotland are to 
name fixteen out of their number by open election and plurality of voices of the peers 
prefent, and of the proxies for fuch as fhall be abfent; the faid proxies being peers, and 
both the conftituents and proxies being qualified according to law. The feveral fhires 
and boroughs named in the aé of union are to chufe forty-five members to affift in the 
houfe of commons. In Scotland are alfo, 1. The college of juftice, commonly called 
the feffion, before whom all civil caufes are tried at ftated times, viz. from the firft of 
Novembér to the laft of February, and from the firft of June to the laft of July, 9. The 
court of the lord jufticiary, by whom are tried all the crimes which reach the lives of 
criminals; and the matter is fubmitted to a jury of 15 perfons, which is not allowed 
in other courts in cafes of meum and tuum. All criminals are allowéd the benefit of ad- 
vocates or counfel to plead for them inthis court. 3. The court of the exchequer for 
the king’s revenue. Befides thefe courts, there are a great many fubordinate ones both 
for civil and criminal affairs throughout the kingdom: and in all of them they proceed 
in determining caufes by a€ts of parliaments, and the cuftoms of the nation ; and where 
thofe are defective, they determine them according to the imperial and civil law, not 
according to the rigour of the letter, but according to equity. ‘The great officers of the 
ftate are, 1. The lord high-chancellor, or keeper of the great feal, whofe fajary is 
3000). per annum. 2. The principal fecretary of ftate, and keeper of the fignet. 3. 
The keeper of the privy feal 2000/. 4. The lord regifter 444/. 5. The lord advocate 
1oco/, 6. The lord juftice clerk 400/- And 7. The folicitor 4oo/. 

The Scotch nobility are more numerous, and (fome of them) enjoy greater privileges 
than the peers of England; for fome of them are hereditary fheriffs, governors, &c. of 
fome counties or towns; and feveral of them are heads of tribes or clans, whofe members 
are fo many flaves and drudges to them. Families are very ancient and numerous. 
The moft part of the Scotch noblemen who have travelled into foreign parts, are very 
civil to ftrangers, -and. beft pleafed when-they are capable of making a great figure. 
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James II.'and queen Anne’s time. It confifts of twelve knights companions, befides 
the fovereign, They are alfo called knights of the order of St. Andrew. 


Crap. XV.—Of the Ecclefiaftical Government of Scotland. 


‘ THE government of the church in this kingdom is that which later ages called pref- 
byterian, becaufe they allow of no church officer higher than a preaching pretbyter, 
who, with the elders, or /eniores populi, in leffer and larger alfociations, adminifter the 
government of the church. i ; ; . 

According to this form of governraent the kingdom is divided into thirteen provin- 
cial fymods, viz- 


Provincial fynods. Prefbyteries. Parithes. 
I, Lothian and Tweedale, containing 1 Edinburgh 31 
2 Linlithgow 19 
3 Biggar 12 
4 Peebles 13 
5 Dalkeith 16 
6 Haddington 16 
7 Dumbar . R 10 
- —1I7 
II: Merfe and Tiviotdale, 1 Dunfe iI 
2 Chirnfide 14 
3 Kelfoe 10 
4 Jedburg 15 
5 Selkirk * Ir 
6 Erfilton 1o 
7 
* ‘I1f.—Dumfrees, 1 Midlebee 12 
2 Ldckmaben * : eli, 3 5 
3 Penpont 9 
4 Drumfrees 18 
: : emer 
1V.—-Galloway, 1 Kirkcudbright 16 
2 Wigton 10 
3 Stranrawer ; VW 
V.—Glafgow and Aire, ~q Aire _ 28 37 
2 Irwin Ig * 
3 Paifley 16 
4 Hamilton 45 
5 Lanerk : “oy 3 
-6 Glafgow 19 
-y Dumbarton 17 
: ——127 
Vi—Argyle, < 1 Denoon. — 
: ‘2 Campbelton’ Yo 
3 Inverary . ‘ 8. 
" he Kalmoir’- ae Iz 
- 5 ‘Skie eee ie “aE 


5 Coenen AQ 
ve ; VIL Perth. 
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VII. —Perth,. - - . 1 Dunkeld 26 
‘ 2 Perth QI 
3 Dumblane 12 
4 Stirline 12 
4 Auchterarder 15 
: — Se 
VI.—Fife, » - I Dimfermline 13 
2 Kirkaldy 7 
3 Couper . 20 
4 St. Andrews 23 
baer be? 
¥X.—Angus and Mearns, - 1 Meegle 14 
2 Dundee 7 
3 Forfar 10 
4 Breechen 18 
§ Aberbrothock 11 
6 Merns or Fordoun 16 
— 86 
x. © # * $s  »* — ¢ Kincardine 15 
; 2 Aberdeen . aE 
3 Alford . 16 
4 Garioch 15 
5 Deer 13 
6 Turreff 10 
7 Fordice 8 
8 Ellen 8 
—106 
XT e—eMurray, . ~ x Strathbogie I 
2 Elgin 13 
3 Forrefs Io 
4 Invernefs 13 
5 Abernethy 5 
6 Aberdour 7 
——=59 
XIL—Rof,.  - - - 4 Chanry 7 
.2 Tain 9 
. 3 Dingwal 13 
4 Dornoch 
; ae 
XUI.—Orkney, . - i Caithnefs 12 
2 Orkney. 18 
3. Zetland 12 
———42. 
Provincial fynods 13. Prefbyteries 68. Parifhes 939. 


The loweft ecclefiaftical court is the kirk-feffion, or parochial confiftory, which 

confiits of the minifter or minifters, when more than one ina parith, elders and deacons, 

~with a clerk and beadle, The elders’ bufineds is to aflift the minifter in vifiting the con- 
: gregatic 
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gregation upon occafion, to watch over the morals of the people in his diftri@t, and to 

give them private reproof in cafe of any diforder; but if the fcandal be grofs, or the 
perfon obftinate, he is to lay the matter before the confiftory or feflion, who by their 
beadle cite the perfon accufed to appear before them, hear what he has to fay in his 
own defence, and cither acquit or cenfure him, according as the matter appears to them 
by confeflion or evidence ; and if acenfure enfue, it is proportioned to the nature of 
the offence or fcandal given by it, if it has given publick offence a publick acknowledg- 
ment of itis required. The elders are chofen from among the moft fubftantial, knowing 
and regular pecple. The deacons are chofen in the faine manner, whofe office is to 
take care of the poor, and to fee that the charity of the congregation be rightly managed 
and duly applied; they are alfo confulted, but have no decifive voice in matters of cen- 
fure, &c. except they be alfo elders. ‘This court are judges of adiittinz to the Lord’s 
table or debarring from it in their refpedtive parifhes ; the communicants are examined 
before them as to their knowledge and converfation, and their refolutiens to renew and 
perform their baptifmal covenant by coming to the Lord’s-fupper. From this court there 
lies an appeal to the prefbytery, if any perfons think themfelves injured by their cenfures ; 
and fometimes the minifter and elders do of themfelves bring the cafe of objtinate of- 
fenders, or of fuch as by reafon of their quality either will not fubmit, or are improper 
to be cenfured by this court, before the prefbytery. In country parifhes the feflion ge- 
nerally fits the Lord’s-day after fermon, but in towns on other days, as it fuits beft 
~with their conveniency. 

The prefbyteries, as may be feen by the fcheme above, confift of fuch a number of 
minifters and elders of neighbouring parifhes as can moft conveniently meet together ; 
in ordinary cafes, one ruling elder from each congregation is enough. The minifters 
and elders, when met, chufe one of the minifters to be pre/és, or chair-man, for fuch 
time as they think fit; the perfon fo chofen is called moderator, and his bufinefs is to. 
regulate their proceedings according to the general rules of the f{cripture, and the par- 
ticular conftitutions of the church, to take care that they proceed orderly in their de- 
bates, and to collect their fuffrages when any thing comes to a vote ; and all their pro- 
ceedinys are carefully writ down and regiftered by their clerk. Before this court are 
tried appeals from parochial confiftories, or kirk feffions, and they infpe& into the be- 
haviour of the minifters and elders of their refpective bounds, whom they vifit by turns, 
and hear complaints of either minifters or people: they take care to fupply the vacant, 
churches in their refpetive diltri€ts, for whom they ordain paftors, upon fufficient trial 
of their learning, and of their other qualifications, or admit them, if they have been. 
ordained elfewhere, upon their producing certificates from other prefbyteries, &c.. 
They alfo try, and licenfe young men. who offer themfelves to trial, or are by the pref- 
bytery required fo to do, in order to their entrance upon the work of the miniftry, or 
becoming probationers for it : they examine them as to their knowledge in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, divinity, philofophy, church hiftory, chronology, and as to their lives and 
converfations, &c. and after having prefcribed them fuitable exercifes for their trial on 
all thofe heads, they approve or reject them, as they fee caufe, the perfon always with- 
drawing while they pais their cenfure upon his performance, and called in afterwards 
to receive it from the moderator. ‘This court does likewife judge of caufes, for the 
greater excommugication, before it be infltted on any perfon within their bounds, in. 
order to bring them to a fenfe of their fin and to repentance: this fentence is feldom 
prenounced, and rever but for weighty caufes, but with great folemnity and awe, ac- 
cording to the general rules of the fcripture, which makes it very much dreaded and. 
refpeced. ‘The minilters preach by turnsat the meeting of each prefbytery, which is. 

once 
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once per month at leaft ;. and :this is found to be of very good ule to oblige the minifters 
.to keep toa conftant exercife of their-learning, and other minifterial abilities, wherein 
any decay or negleG& would foon be obferved and cenfured by fuch an auditory, When 
they ordain a minifter, they generally make him undergo the fame trials that he under- 
went when admitted a probationer; and if there be no valid objection by the prefby- _ 
tery, or the people who gave him the call, they proceed to ordination, with prayer 
and impofition of hands, after having afked him proper queftions concerning his belief 
of the feriptures, his having had recourfe to Jefus Chrift for falvation, out of a deep 
fenfe of his own fin; of his adhering to the doétrine, worfhip, difcipline, and govern- 
ment of the church; and of his entering upon the miniftry out of a fincere defign to 
ferve God in the gofpel of his Son, and not for filthy lucre. 

The provinc-al fynod confifts of all the-mimifters of the province, with a ruling elder 
from each parifh; they meet twice a year, and chufe their own moderator; their bufi- 
nefs is to determine appeals from the prefbyteries of their diftri&, to inquire into the be« 
haviour of the feveral prefbyteries, and for that end infpe& their books; they likewife 
cenfure fuch fcandals, as particular prefbyters may not think proper for them to meddle 
with, becaufe of the quality of the offender, &c. and determine concerning the tranf- 
portation of minifters from one place to another within their own diftrict, for the greater: 
good of the church. .From this court, which generally lafts about a week, there lies an - 
appeal to the general aflembly. ; 

‘This general aflembly is conftituted of minifters and elders deputed from every pref-- 
bytery of the nation: the ruling elders of this affembly are many times members of 
parliament, and others of the greateft quality. This court gives a final determination 
to all appeals from inferior church-judicatories, and makes acts and conftitutions for the 
whole church: their moderator, or preéfés, is chofen by themfelves, and the fovereign 
generally fends a commiffioner, who propofes what is thought proper on the part of 
the crown, and takes care to prevent any thing that may difpleafe the government ;: but 
he has no vote in the affembly, nor is his prefence there néceflary by the conftitution : 
they are empowered by act of parliament to meet at leaft once per annum, and there lies 

‘no appeal from them. i 

In all. thefe ecclefiaftical courts, they begin and end with prayer; they cam infli& no 
temporal punifhment, but confine themfelves altogether to ecclefiaftical cenfures ; they 
are a great varrier to the eftablifhed religion; and all the members being elective, and 
the people reprefented as well as the clergy, itis not eafy, if thofe courts be left to 
chufe their members, and act with freedom, according to the conftitution, to bring any: 
innovation into the doétrine, worfhip, difcipline, or government of the Church of 
Scotland. 

They differ nothing from the Church of England, and other reformed churches, in 
point of things neceflary to falvation, but only fome ceremonies they will not admit 
of : however, no Chriftian fociety in the world excels them for their exact obferva- 
tion of the fabbath day, and few can equal them for their figgular ftri€tnefs and. im. 
partiality in punifhing fcandals. There were formerly two archbithopricks, viz. St. 
Andrew and Glafgow, and twelye bifhops, Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, 
Brechin, Dumblain, Rofs,- Caithnefs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the Ifles. The 
univerfities are, St. Andrew, Glafgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. , at 

Jn my inquiry after the trade of this country, I was generally anfwered according to 
the inclinations-of the perfons with whom I difcourfed; fome, efpecially the Englith, 
who by no means like the Scottifh nation, depreciate this country, and its traffick, pro- 
duce, and inhabitants, as much as pofliblé, in the efteem of a foreigner; others, the 
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Scots themfelves, enamoured with the remembrance of their ancient power, and (as is 
common with-all nations, I believe) with a preference of their affections for their native 
foil, -extol them all above comparifon with the other parts of the Britith ifle, 
» The Englifh deny, that they produce fo much as the neceffaries of life. The Scots 
boaft of their pearl and herring, and cod and whale fifheries. They pretend to vie 
with all nations for ambergrife, black and white marcafites, the lapis cerarius, the 
lapis hecticus (a fovereign remedy in confumptions, the dy/enteria and diarrhaa) the 
agate, the amethyft, the cryftal ftong, talc, marle, the loadftone, and {permaceti. \ 
They alfo tell us of gold-mines in Crawford-Moor, of filver-mines in Carnpapeil-Hill, 
of copper-mines in Airthey, of lead-mines in Clidfdale, of tin and lead-mines in the 
Orkneys, of iron-mines at Dumfermline, in Fife, &c. of coal-mines in Lothian, Fife, 
&c. of marble-quarries, quickfilver, antimony, chryfocolla, diamonds, rubies, car- 
buncles, jacinths, topazes, beryls, jafpers, and cornelians, And if this account be 
true, certainly Scotland is the moft defirable country in the world for riches-and foreign 
commerce. ‘ " 
“But, be that as it will, Tam more inclined to believe thofe that do not thus far run 
into the extreme praife of their country ; and talk not fo much of the bowels of their 
earth, but what it really and yearly is known to produce, and can vouch their trade by 
famples of their own produce and manufactures. Thefe tell: us, that their country, in 
fome parts, produceth good wheat, oats, peafe, beans, barley, rye, flax, and hemp; 
and this I take for granted, that the numerous and large flocks of theep they have ins 
Scotland, produce abundance of wool, from whence come manufactures of feveral 
forts, as broad-cloth, coarfe or hufwife’s cloth, fringes, fingrines, baize, crapes, tem. 
min, Glafgow plaids, worfted-camblets and other ftuffs, and ftockings, for home-con. 
fumption and export ; befides their tallow and fkins. Their wool in general is not fo 
good as that of England, yet very proper for ferges, baize, camblets, fhalloons, and 
other ftuffs ; and, by due regulation, is capable of great improvement for-a foreignt 
trade. They are come to a great perfection in making ftuffs, and for plaids they exceed 
all the world. ‘They make fuch fine worfted ftockings at Aberdeen, that they yield 10, 
15, 20, and' 30s. a pair for women’s ftockings. 

They have a multitude of fmall horfes, fit for riding journeys, and as numerous a 
breed of {mall black cattle, whofe meat is generally much fweeter than that of the 
Englith black cattle ; and their hides, if dreffed and tanned right, are fit for foal-leather, 
harnefs-for coaches, &c. and other ufes. os 

There is plenty of all forts of deer in the parks of thofe of quality in the low-lands, 
but efpecially in the mountains and waftes in the north highlands and ifles, where great 
flocks of them run wild, and are not only excellent food, but are capable of yielding 
great profit by their fins, &c. 

They have great flocks of fheep, both of a larger and lefler fize, which yield a great 
profit to the inhabitants by their meat, milk, wool, tkins, and lambs, of which they 
are more than ordinary prolifick ; they fell great numbers of them yearly to the inhabi- 
tants of the north of England, and their meat in general is much fweeter, though of a 
lefs fize than the Englith mutton. 

From the milk @f their black cattle and fheep, they make great quantities of butter 
and cheefe, not only for home-confumption, but for exportation. 

It is a vulgar error in England, and elfewhere, that the Scots have a general averfion 
to hogs, and to. the food which they yield; for in thofe-parts of the kingdom where 
they have corn and proper food in. plenty for them, they are bred by the inhabitants, 

not 
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not only for home-confumption, but alfo for exportation, confiderable quantities of 
falted pork being yearly exported from the north of Scotland into other countries. 

Scotland has not only plenty of domeftick fowl, fuch as are common in other countries, 
but many that are peculiar to themfelves, elpecially in the iflands; where they are in 
fuch multitudes, as the inhabitants can neither confume nor vend. . 

Having thus given a brief account of Scotland’s chief produét for trade, I fhall, in 
the next place, give a fhort account how they are capable to barter or exchange their 
own commodities for fuch of other coun:ries as they ftand in need of, or may have 
occafion to trade with. 

From England the goods ufually imported into Scotland, are the woollen manufac. 
ture of all forts, alomed leather, fhambo, gloves, lead, pewter, tin, iron, black cat. 
tle, horfes, hops, cyder; and fome years, when their own harveft proves bad, corn 
of all forts, manufa€tures of pewter, iron, fteel, and brafs, tobacco, fugar, indigo, 
cotton, and the goods the Englith import from China, Perfia, the Faft-Indies, and 
other nations; for exchange of which Scotland imports into Fngland linen cloth of all 
forts, coals, falt, fmall black cattle, fheep, falmon, marble, flates grey and blue, 
pearl, cod and ling, and {mall hortes. : 

From Ireland the Scots import fometimes black cattle, fheep, wool, and woollen 
manufa€tures, with fome corn and horfes ; for which they have to exchange linen cloth, 
coal, falt, cod, ling, red and white herrings, oak, oak bark, and fir timber. 

The Scots import from Norway fir-timber and deals, tar, fifth, oil, copper, and 
carvie-feed, oak, wainfcot, pipe-ftaves, and firs, and fometimes horfes from Denmark. 

‘The Scots import from the Baltick iron, copper, wire of copper and iron, great 
guns, mortars, bullets, fir-timber, and deals, for which they have to exchange white 
and¢red herrings. 

The Scots import from Nerva, Revel, and Riga, the beft hemp, flax of all forts, 
knapple, tar, linfeed, firs, pot-afhes, and train-oil ; for which they have to exchange 
white and red herrings, alomed leather, gloves, lamb-fkins, lead, woollen manufac- 
tures, and fine and coarfe ftockings. 

The Scots import from Dantzick and Poland, hemp, flax, linfeed, tarred ropes, 
pitch, fteel-kits, knapple, oak, wainfcot, glafs, black beer, ftrong-waters, pot-afhes, 
white peafe, rye, and other corn, for which they have to exchange red and white her- 
rings, falt, alomed leather, and lamb-fkins. ; 

From Holland they import saoft of their grocery ware, materials for dying, fine 
hollands, filks, toys, fpices of all forts, currants, raifins, figs; rice, fugar, fugar- 
candy, tobacco, pickles of all forts, gunpowder, arms, ftarch, pot-athes, foap, hops, 
ivory, filk and worlted ftuffs, thread, callicoes, muflin, Eaft-India goods of all forts, 
oils, drugs, fhips, rigging, flax, hemp, rofin, tobacco, linfeed, garden-feeds, trees, 
fiatues, marble, books, lime-juice, vinegar, white-wine, Rhenifh, fack, brandy, wain- 
fcot, planks, hops, earthen-ware, and all forts of houfhold furniture. 

And they import into Holland falmon, herrings, coals, wheat and barley, butter, 
eggs, beef, hides, tallow, coarfe woollen cloth, wool, fheep-fkins, ferges, fingrines, 
baize, pladding, woollen-ftuffs, fuch as thofe of Norwich, worfted yarn, ftockings, 
lead, lead-oar, gloves, and pearl. 

From France they import wines, brandy, prunes, cheftnuts, filk, falt, writing- 
paper, hats, gloves, and toys. 

And they export falmon, herrings, cod, coals, lead, wool, coarfe woollen cloth, 
ftockings, dog-fkins, and-other fkins. e 
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From Spain and Portugal they import wine, fruit, oranges, lemons, falt, raifins, 
and cochineal. 

And export falmon, herrings, cod-fith, linen of feveral forts, coarfe woollen cloth, 
ferges, ftockings, candles, tallow, bees-wax, raw hides, beef, Montrofe piftols, 

The Scots import from Naples oil, filk, filk ftuffs, and rice; for which they have 
to exchange red and white herrings, falmon, bars of lead, cotton-wicked candles, 
tanned leather, and calf-fkins. 

They import from Galipoly oils, rice, juice of liquorice, and Iquorice ; for which 
they have to exchange the fame commodities that ferve for Naples. They import fike- 
wife the fame commodities from Meflina and Sicily in general, for which they exchange 
the like commodities as for Naples, 

They import from Venice brimftone, the fineft red pile rice, fine eryftal drinking- 
glaffes, looking-glaffes, cabinets, fmall beads, filk and filk fluffs, mufcadine wine, 
Greek wine, currants, Reman fcented gloves, Venice necklaces, fham pearls; for 
which they have to exchange red-herrings, . falmon, bars of lead, cotton-wick’d candles, 
bees-wax, log-wood, taned-leather, calf-fkins, fine ftockings, ferges, baize white and 
dyed, dry cod and ling. : 

They import from Cephalonia currants, Greek wine, and rice, and trade thither 
with the fame goods as to Venice, or rather with the money they make of their goods 
at Venice, 

From Barbary’ they import rice, figs, raifins, dates, almonds, copper ; for which 
they have to exchange locks of guns, arms, linen and woollen manufatures and 
lead. 

From the Canaries, Malvafia wines, green wines, red and white Vidonia, or hard 
wines, pitch, fine preferved fruits, cordecidron, fugar-loaves, orchald, fhumack, pitch, 
logwood ; for which they have to exchange red and white herrings, linen and woollen 
manufactures, falt beef, candles, butter, and bar-lead. 

From the Madeiras they import red and white Madeira wines, brandy, cordecidron, 
brafil, fugar, fhumack, and archald for dyers; for which they have to exchange red 
and white herrings, falmon, linen and woollen manufactures, 

From the Englith Welt-Indies they import fugar, indigo, tobacco, ginger dry and 
wet, cotton wool, lime-juice, and rum; for which they have to exchange falt beef, 
red and white herrings, wheat and flour, candles, &c. 

Their linenand woollen manufaétures, falt beef, red and white herrings, flour, can- 
dies, butter, are alfo proper cotnmodities to exchange for the product of Martinico, 
Surinam, Curaffo, Jamaica, Carolina, New York, Eaft and Welt Jerfey, Virginia, 
Pennfylvania, and New England. 

They import from Ruffia pot-afhes, train-oil, hemp, timber, tarred ropes, bees-wax, 
honey, mead, tar, cavier, rhubarb, agarick, mutk, and ifinglafs ; for which they ex- 
change fead, red and white herrings, 

For the produét of Guinea, which is gold-duft and elephants’ teeth, the Scots have 
to exchange linen. and woollen manufactures, knives, iciffars, {mall looking-glaffes, 
and other toys, {trong waters, beads, pewter dithes, Glafgow plaids, &c. 

For the product of the Negro coaft, viz. negroes, elephants’ teeth, bees-wax, and 
gum arabick, Scotland has to exchange wam-pum-pig, or fine hells, found in great 
quantities on the coafts of the ifles, coarfe white linen and fingrines, toys, {trong 
waters, and pewter difhes. : 

This is the fubftance of what I have learned from good authority, concerning its 
product and trade ; not that I fuppofe that the produé cf Scotland is fufficient to trade 
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to all thofe places without money, but the Scots product is {ufficient to procure money 
to trade to fuch of thofe places where it is neceflary. 

Thave infifted the longer upon this head of Scotland’s product for trade, to unde- 
ceive other people, who, by the ‘mifreprefentations of envious or ignorant authors, 
have been much impofed upon by extravagant accounts of the intrinfic poverty and 
barrennefs of this country. 

The chief rivers, fea-ports, and ftrong towns, are, * 


1. The Forth, ( E.) (Sterling, Fife, Lothian, 
2. ‘Vay, | | FE. | | Broadalbin, Athol, Dundee. 
3. Spey, i | N. EY] Badenoch, Bamf, Murray. 
S ae t ioe ; i FE. fen { near Aberdeen. 

6. Clyd, f ] N. W. | | Glafgow. 

. Tweed, J if E.J (Berwick. 


7 

The fea-ports, or towns on navigable rivers, are Leith near Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Montrofe, Aberdeen, Glafgow, Kircubright, Carveltan, &c. 

The ftrong towns are Edinburgh Cattle, Sterling, Dunbar Caftle, Fort Williams, 
Bafs near the Forth in an ifland, Innernefs. 

‘The inhabitants of Annandale and other leffer dales or valleys, were always accounted 
a warlike people, and much given to incurfions, from which the weftern borders of 
both nations could fcarce be retrained either by peace or truce, before the union of the 
two crowns. 

Duns is remarkable for the birth of the famous Johannes Duns Scotus. 

Coldingham is famous for its abbey, founded by Edgar king of Scotland, about the 
year 1100, and for Ebba, the lady abbefs, who, during a Danifh invafion, disfigured 
herfelf -by flitting her nofe, and perfuaded her nuns to do the like, to prevent their 
being ravifhed by the Danes. 

Lauder is remarkable for the execution done upon James IIId’s minions by the no- 
bility, who, under the condué of the earl of Angus, took them out of the court, and 
hanged them over Lauder bridge. 

Aire is remarkable for the birth of one of the moft learned fchoolmen, from hence 
called Jobannes Scotus Arigena, and likewife for a fevere revenge which the famous Sir 
William Wailace the champion, and at that time warden of Scotland, took here upon 
the Englifh, who, under pretence of holding a juftice eyre in Edward the firft’s time, 
alter he had over-run the country during the competition betwixt Bruce and Baliol for 
the Scots crown, fummoned the neighbouring nobility and gentry to the court, which 
was held in large barns belonging to the king, and hanged them one after another as 
they entered, thinking by this means to keep Scotland for ever under his obedience ; 
bui Sir William, having notice of what paffed, came with a body of men that fame 
night, furprifed the Englith in the midft of their jollity, fet the barns on fire, and burnt 
all that were in them. This town is alfo memorable for the defeat of Acho king of 
Norway, who in 1263, during the reign of Alexander IIL. king of Scotland, brought 
160 fhips to thencighbourhood, with 20,coo men; and, after plundering the adjacent 
country, was routed by Alexander Stuart, great-grandfather to the firft of that family, 
who enjoyed the crown. ‘The king of Norway loft alfo molt of his fleet, on board of 
which he fled, and by that means was forced to quit his pretenfions to the weftern 
iflands of Scotland, which had been granted to him by Donald Bane, an ufurper, on 
promife of affiftance to maintain him on the Scottith throne. 
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- There are feveral iflands on the coafts of Lothian, whereof Bafs is the moft remarkable, 
being an impregnable fort, and abounding with foland geefe, which in April come 
hither in flocks, who, before their coming, fend fome to fix their manfion, which are 
therefore called their fcouts ; they lay but one egg at a time, and fix it fo dexteroufly 
on the rock by one end, that if it be moved, it is impoffible to fix it again; they 
hatch it with their foot, and fearce leave it tillit be hatched. The fifh catched by the 
old ones many times furnifh the inhabitants with food, as the fticks they bring for their 
nefts furnifh them with fuel. When they come to be as big as ordinary geefe, they are 
very good meat. ‘hey leave this ifland in September, but whither they retire during 
the winter is not known. ‘ 

Sterling, in the Saxon tongue, fignifieth a rock or mountain on a river, alluding to 
the fituation of the town and caftle. ‘The town is fituated in a pleafant and fruitful 
country, into which it has a fine profpect. The caftle is a noble and magnificent ftruc- 
ture, and is very ftrong both by art and nature. “This town is reckoned the key of the 
kingdom, becaufe it opens the paflage from fouth to north, there being no fuch eafy 
paflage over the Forth, as by Sterling bridge. 

Bannockburn is famous for the noble victory the Scots ohtained there over Edward II. 
under the conduét of king Robert Bruce, the greateft defeat tMat ever the Englith re- 
ceived from the Scots. It is alfo memorable for the defeat and death of king James Hl. 
for his nobility finding him incurably addicted to arbitrary government, armed. his fon 
againft him, and fet ‘him up in his ftead. b x 

The duke of Argyle is hereditary fheriff of Lorn ; it isa peculiar right of this family, 

that, when they marry any daughter, their vaflals are obliged to pay their portion, 
and are taxed in order to it, according to the number of their cattle. 
- Broadalbin lies among the Grampianshills; the word in the old language fignifies the 
higheft part of Scotland, and part of it called Drumalbin does likewife fignify the ridge 
or back of Scotland. This appears to have been the country anciently called Albany, 
and. part of the refidence of the ancient Scots, who {till call themfelves Albinnich from 
the country, and retain the ancient language and habit; they are a hardy and warlike 
people, and follow much of the ancient parfimony in their way of living ; and from 
this country it was that the fons of the royal family had the title of dukes of Albany. 

And thus I conclude my remarks upon this ancient kingdom, which now, of all 
chriftian nations, feems to be in the greateft flavery, under the management of a ftate 
whofe fubjects can boaft of the greateft freedom by their laws. % 
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THAT the human mind is happielt, when its powers are in a progreffive ftate of im- 
provement, will not, I believe, be denied. Employment concordant with its high na- 
ture and exalted withes, is abfolutely neceflary, to enable it to enjoy that blifsful ftate, 
of which it is capable even in this world. It is (to compare great things with fmall) 
like a well-formed inftrument whofe tones and vibrations depend upon due tenfion and 
care, but whofe harmony is enervated and deftroyed by improper relaxation. He, 
therefore, who can exercife his intelle€tual faculties in a manner worthy of them, pro- 
motes materially his own happinefs at leaft, and if he can add any thing, either iniiruc- 
tive or entertaining to the knowledge of others, deferves no mean praife of the public. 

It was with this conviction, that laft fummer, when the town began to grow dull and 
empty, and all nature was in its moft beautiful ftate, we determined to undertake a tour 
over fome part of England. ‘To mark the varying face of countries; to behold the 
different ftates of edifices ; to view the ftrong, the beautiful, and the ftupendous build. 
ings, which ages, fo unlike our own, either awed by fear, or infpired by relizion, have 
ere€ted ; to tread upon the ground, where heroes and fages have been nurfed, or have 
refided; to behold with penfive regret, the decay of ancient families; to trace and to 
obferve the rife and fall of cities, are intelleétual exertions, that furely may delight the 
moft cultivated minds. 

It was very long before our anceftors became acquainted with the face of their own 
country. The monks to whom literature was confined, immured within their own 
gloomy walls, knew nothing of the geography of their country; and of thofe parts of 
knowledge, with which they were acquainted, they felt the importance too much in 
fwaying the bulk of mankind, to difperfe them beyond the limits of their dark mona. 
teries. This immoderate darknefs being difpelled, and the great invention of printing 
being difcovered, the bright rays of genius {oon {pread themfelves over the world, iliu- 
minated every fcience and circulated every noble improvement of the mind. 

The firft who undertook to make himfelf acquainted with the fubject we are now engaged 
in, and to difplay it to others, was Leland, who led by his own enthufialtic genius for our 
antiquities, traverfed in fearch of knowledge, under the patronage of Henry VIII. every 
part of the kingdom ; traced rivers, vifited and defcribed towns, feats, and churches ; 
and refcued from impending deftruation, as many of the innumerable hiftorical papers 
and records, that were difperfed carelefsly every where, _by the diffolution of religious 
houfes), as the diligence of one man could, by extracting and tranfcribing, effect. His 
accuracy and his lively fancy have preferved, in his itinerary and his other works, many 
pleafing pictures of the ftate of buildings, &c. of thofe times, and many deligiitful me- 
morials of families, that but for him had been buried in the womb of time. 1 know 
not a more entertaining as well as ufeful work, than hisitinerary. But alas! this great 
man’s defigns were greater than all his efforts were able to execute. He loft his fenfes 
before he died; he was buried amidit the devaftations, his great labours were intended 
to preferve. 

Camden was the next bright genius that rofe to forward that great work his prede- 
ceflor had begun, “to reftore antiquity to Britain, and Britain to antiquity.” His in- 
nate abilities, and propenfitics to purfuits of this kind, while he was at the univerlity, 
{oon made him matter of every latent particle that might be ufeful to himfelf, and to the 
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world. ‘Ten years were devoted to his refearches for his Britannia, which he firft pub- 
lifhed foon after the age of thirty ; and which is fuch a lafting memorial of his fervices, 
as will not perifh but with the Englifh language. 

‘The imitators of thefe two luminaries of topography, have been too numerous to come 
within the compafs of this prefatory difcuffion. I will only obferve that the endeavours 
of other nations, in illuftrating matters of antiquity and geography would fall very fhort 
in comparifon with our own. Where fhall we find, beyond the limits of our own 
kingdom, a Plott, a Gibfon, or a Gough? The latter of whom is now happily employed, 
amidft his other able performances, in preparing a new edition of the Britannia, foon to 
be given to the world. 

To walk humblyin the paths of fuch great men, and to gather flowers which they 
have haftily or inadvertently let fall, with thofe, which have fprung up beneath the nur- 
turing hand of later times, can furely be called no mean or uninterefting employ- 
ment. 

Tours of this kind, though but moderately written, if taken through a confiderable 
tra@t of ccunytr, mufl contain fufficient matter of inftruétion and amufement, to exer- 
cife the powers of the mind, by the moft pleafing exertions, and add fomething to that 
employment, which makes time glide fmoothly, if not rapidly, down the vale that leads 
to eternity. 

It is a melancholy reflection, and a bad compliment to the tafte of the age, to fuppofe 
that fubjects of this kind fhould be neglected, or catt afide as unworthy trafh, while the 
hackneyed novel, whofe greater infipidity is its only diftinGion, from the production of 
the preceding day; or the infidious tale of ribaldry and calumny, whofe only fupport is 
its bafenefs and effrontery, arreft the attention of the multitude, and find encouragement 
and reward. ; 

To accommodate thofe readers, whofe tafte cannot relifh the unadorned narration of 
hiftory, the following pages are occafionally interfperfed with digreflions of fancy, and 
defcriptions of the mufe, but plain facts and common occurrences are faithfully and 
fimply minuted as they were obferved. 

If novelty has any charms in the compofition of a Tour, the courfe this has taken 
may without vanity or felf-importance, claim fome degree of merit. Numerous have 
becn the defcriptions of the North of England and Scotland, while the Weftern beauties 
of this [ile lie almoft unnoticed, at leaft in any regular and extenfive route. And 
though they cannot boatt the fame fublime features of lake and rock, yet they difplay 
an infinite variety of other objects, with’ no fmall fhare of the romantic and beau- 
tiful. 

The vifitor is here delighted, though perhaps he may not be fo much furprized, 
while he obtains an accurate and difiin€ knowledge of the fertility of his country and 
the opulence and refources of its people. 

Thefe were the reafons that determined us in Auguft, 1788, to fix upon a Tour 
through the Weft of England. ‘The fummer had been dry and backward, but the rains 
had at length fallen, and produced an abundance, and a verdure on the face of the 
country, that added to our hopes of pleafure. We were fome days in deliberation about 
the exaét courfe we thould purfue, during which time we took the opportunity of vi- 
fiting feveral places in the environs of London. But before we proceed it may not be 
improper to make a few obfervations and refleCtions, on this great centre of the king- 
dom, from whence all our tracks diverge, like the rays which are darted from the prime 
orb of the planetary fyftem, to give life and light to the molt diftant and inferior 
parts. 
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If cathedrals and churches are: the obje€ts of our refearches, where fhall we find ther 
more numerous and magnificent? nor can there be a moment’s doubt of the fuperiority 


of every other public edifice. Do we want to examine the nature of hofpitals and other” 


charitable inftitutions ? No city in the univerfe can fhew the like number of private and 
public charities. Are we delighted with the bufy fcenes of trade and trafic? where 
fhall we find them on a larger fcale than on the banks of Thames!—No eye can well 
view a greater quantity of fhipping, than this noble river exhibits: and in the wonder- 
ful archite@ture of bridges it {tands unrivalled. Many of thefe principal features it is 
true we view every day in the common intercourfe with London, and are contented 
with the curfory manner in which we fee them ; we have alfo various books to refer to, 
for particular accounts ;. but the former ought not to be the prevailing argument of ge- 
neral ignorance, nor the latter fufficient to fatisfy, without perfonal infpection, the mind 
of the curious. 

It would be foreign to my prefent purpofe to enter into the minutize of this vaft city. 
But a few further remarks upon its progreflive ftate may not be improper. If we com- 

- pare its prefent appearance with that in Queen Elizabeth’s time, the difference is almoft 
incredible. By cafting my eye over a map of London in 1558, annexed to the firft vo- 
lume of Queen Elizabeth’8 progreffes, I obtained the following account. 

The greater part from Temple-bar was quite in the country, except a few houfes and 
gardens of the nobility on the banks of the Thames. Covent-garden was literally a gar- 
den, with only a row of houfes along the Strand to Charing-crofs. Holborn and St. 
Giles’s were far in the country, and only exhibited a few fcattered houfes and walls, 

In the fame manner we may trace all the welt end of the town, but with lefs profpeét 
of ever being raifed to that magnifigence and excellence we now fee it. The rapidity 
with which this vicinity has been buiff, is fufficiently defcribed in that anecdote of Lord 
Burlington, thus told by Mr. Walpole in his anecdotes of" painting,* “that Lord Bur- 
ington being afked why he built his houfe in Piccadilly fo far out of town? replied, 
becaufe he was determined to have no building beyond him.” Little more than half a 
century has fo inclofed Burlington houfe with new ftreets, that it is now in the heart of 
that part of London. ; 

The city on the eaft and north fides was formerly much circumfcribed to what it is 
at prefent. The tower ftood quite feparate like a well guarded place with fofs and walls, 
in the country. White-chapel had but few buildings. Spital-figlds exhibited nothing 
but trees and hedge rows. Bifhop-gate ftreet was more confiderable. London bridge 
was then the only paffage of that kind over the Thames. What noble fabricks have 
fince heen raifed, the admiring paflenger beholds with aftonifhment. 

The villages that-every way furround London partake greatly of its influence, and 
the yearly increafe of buildings of every defcription is moft wonderful. The gaudy villas 
and gingcitread manficns of the citizens, to which they fly to enjoy the fweets of each 
weekly labour, and a few frefh hours of a more wholefome air, than what is impregnated 
with their mercantile effluvia ; thefe retreats of comfort are too numerous to have a place 
in this prefent account. But we will not pafs overall the more magnificent fabricks, &c. 
which prefent themfelves in many charming fituations, during feveral of our morning ex- 
curfions. Indeed the environs of London might be made a tour of fome time, and af- 
ford infinite variety a nen raat to a thinking obferver. We travel to admire and 
give accounts of other buildings, manufactures, and public places, without being able to 
defcribe the wonderful variety in and around this metropolis. But this is the common 


* Vol. iv. p. 231. 
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error of mankind; and the rock on which moft travellers {plit : we-feck for diftant ob- 
jeéts of admiration, while perhaps the moft pleafing ones, that daily lie before us, re- 
main tnttoticed; we vilit foreign countries for improvement while.we are ignorant of 
our own. : 

To enjoya pleafant and.tranquil ride, we firft took the Edgware road towards the 
north, which prefents us with a profpect of eight miles of fertile patture, well fringed 
with wood and uninterrupted by fuperflyous buildings until we approach this fall :mar- 
ket town. Near this is Canons, the obje& of our excurfion, which ftands, I believe, 
in the parifh or hamlet of Stanmore parva, as Whitchurch chapel certainly does, which 
is a chapelry to Stanmore magna. Cannons was formerly the feat of the Lakes, a fa- 
tnily no doubt of fome continuance and refpectability here, as they had allied themfelves 

- to the honourable family of Gerrard, of Harrow on the Hill, who had: matched with the 
moft noble and illuftrious race of Seymour. The Hon. James Brydges, by marriage 
with Mary, only furviving daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, of this-place in 1697, obtained 
poffeffion of it, and afterwards fucceeding to the-Barony of Chandos, and being raifed 
to the title of Duke, he built here one of the moft thagnificent palaces in the kingdom, 
and furnifhed it at an immenfe.expence in the moft fuperb manner. « The infide, (we 
are told,) was of exquifite workmanthip. The ftucco and gilding were done’ by the 
famous Pargotti. ‘The great hall was painted by Bellucci; the pillars were of marble ; 
the {tair-cafe was extremely fine ; and the fleps were alfo of marble, every ftep being 
of “one whole piece, about 22 feet in length. The avenue was fpacious and majeftic 5 
and as it gave you the view of two fronts, joined, as it were, in one, the diftance not 
admitting you to fee the angle, which was in the centre; fo you were induced to think, 
the front of the houfe almott twice’as large as it was,”’ &c. 

‘The chapel before-mentioned called Whitchurch (which is (till remaining as a church 
to the neighbouring hamlet) is a “ fingularity both in its building and the beauty of its 
ornam ents. The Duke at one time maintained there a full choir, and had the worhhip per- 
formed with the beft mufic after the manner of the chapel royal.”” It cannot indeed 
be denied that this nobleman was fuperb and magnificent in his manner of living even 
to a fault, but it proceeded from the overflowings of a generpus and munificent heart, 
he was the patron of literature, and the arts. He purchafed,-and in this place preferved 
Sir James Ware’s valuable collection of MSS, which belonged to the Earlof Claren- 
don, when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Calumny fays, that much of the fortune he 
expended in this magnificent mode of living, he had gotten by his place of paymafter 
of the forces during the reign of Queen Anne. It is probable there may be fome foun- 
dation for this. For certain it is that his father fucceeded collaterally to the ancient 
barony of his family, without. the eftate that had formerly been annexed to it, at the 
time that he and the immediate anceftors of his branch, were living as country gentle- 
men (with only the title of Baronet) in their fequeftered caftle upon the banks of the 
Wye, in Herefordihire. His paternal inheritance therefore, could hardly.fupply him 
with much of the immenfe fums that he fquandered.  - 

It is with indignation that I mention, that Pope, notwithftanding the Duke’s general 
munificence and encouragement to literature, nay more, notwithitanding his particular 
hofpitality, patronage, and even a prefent of 10001. to him, could mean nobody elfe than 
the Duke in his defcription of Timon, and no other place than this in that of Timon’s 
Villa—The reproach which this unwarrantable attack brought upon Pope, made him 
try every’ means to evade it; but in vain; the pi€ture was too clear to be miftaken . 
after various and fruitlefs diflimulations, he at length fought by an exculpatory letter, 


to afluage the anger of the Duke: who handfomely forgave what he could not forget, 
in 
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in an anfwer written with great Mmaghaniinity to this effe&, «That to have ridiculed his 


, 


tafte or his buildings had been an indifferent aétion ‘in ‘another man, but that in Pope, 
after the reciprocal-kindnefs that had been exchanged between them, it had been. lefs 
eafily excufed.” : 


Ithall here take the liberty of tranferibing the paflage, though long, not only becaufe 
it has a peculiar relation to this place, but becaufe we mutt all (if we can forget for a mo- 
ment the ingratitude of Pope) much admire it, as one of the moft highly finithed, and 
beft paffages in his works,* 


At Timon’s villa let us pafs a day, 
Where all cry out, « what fums are thrown away 1” 
So proud, fo grands of that ftupendous air, | 
Soft and agreeable come never there. ie 
Greatnefs, with Timon, dwells in fach a draught, 
Ag brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 
To compafs this, his building is a town, , 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down ; 
Who but mouft laugh, the mafter when he fees, 
A puny infeé, thivering at a breeze ? 
Lo, what huge heaps of littlenefs around ! 
The whole, a labour’d quarry above ground ; 
‘Two Cupids fquirt before: a lake behind 
Improves the keennefs of the northern wind. 
His gardens next your admiration call, 
On every fide you look, behold the wall! 
No pleafing intricacies intervene ; 
No artful wildnefs to perplex the fcene; 
Grove nods at prove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juft refle@s the other. 
The fuffering eye, inverted nature fees, 
‘Trees cut to fatues, ftatues thick as trees ; 
With here a fonatain, never to be play’d; 
And there a fummer-houfe that knows no fhade; 
Here Amphitrite {ails thro? myrtle bowers; 
There gladiators fight, or die in flowers ; 
Unwater’d fee the drooping fea-horfe mourn, 
And fwallows rooft in Nilus’ dufty urn. 
My lord advances with majeftic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleafure to be feen : 
But foft —by regular approach—not yet,— 
Firft thro’ the length of yon hot terrace fweat 3 
And when up ten iteep flopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs, 
Juft at his ftudy door he'll blefe your eyes. 
Alig ftudy ! with what authors is it ftor’d ? 
In books, not authors, curious is my lord ; 
‘To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

* Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sueil has bound. 
Lé, fome are vellum, and the reft as good 
For all his lordfhip knows, but they are wood. 
For Locke or Milton, ’tis in vain to look, 
‘Thefe thelves admit not any modern book, 
And now the chapel’s filver bell you hear, 
‘That fummons you to all the pride of prayer; 
Light quirks of mafic, broken and uneven, 
Make the foul dance upon ajig-to heaven. 
On painted cielings you devoutly flare, 
Where fprawl the faints of Verrio or Laguerre; 
Or gilded clouds in fair expanfion lie, 
And bring ail Paradife before your eye, 





* Fourth of his Moral Epifiles, verfe 99.—It was firft publifhed I believe asa feparate poemi, 1731. 
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To reft, the cufhion and foft dean invite, 

Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 

But hark! the chiming clocks to dinner calls 
Ac hundred footfteps ferape the marble hall: 
“Lhe rich buffet well colour’d serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons {pew to wath your face. 

Is this a dinner? thisa genial room? 

No, *:isa temple, and a Hecatomb. 

A folemn facrifice perform'd in ftate, 

You drink by meafure, and to minutes eat. 

So quick retires each fying courfe, you’d fwear 
Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand were there. 
Between each act the trembling falvers ring, 
From foup to {weet wine, and God blefs the king. 
In plenty flarving, tantaliz’d in fate, 

And complaifantly help’d to alt I hate, 

‘Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, I take my leave, 
Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve ; 

I curfe fuch lavifh coft, and little skill, 

And fwear no day was ever paft fo ill. 

Yet hence the poor are cloath’d, the hungry fed ; 
Health to himfetf, and to his infants bread, 

The labourer bears ; what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity fupplies 

Another age fhall fee the golden ear 

Imbrown the flope, and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvelt bury all his pride has plann’d, 
Aad laughing Ceres reafiume the land. 


Pope’s ill-natured prophecy was alas! too foon fulfilled. The Duke died* Auguft 
gth 1744, and “ this large and coftly palace by a fate as tranfient as its owner's” was 
levelled with the ground by public auction 1747, “and as if” (fays Mr. Walpole,) 
“in mockery of fublunary grandeur, the fcite and materials were purchafed by Hallet 
the cabinet-maker.” ~ 

I have heard that by tlie fale of the materials of the houfe, he not only repaid him- 
felf the purchafe-money of the whole eftate, but built the prefent villa. But this ill-fated 
place has fince been fubject to a yet greater degradation. {It has been fold.to O’Kelly, 
the famous champion of the turf, and fince his death, is ftill occupied by his family— 
Part of the grand avenue is yet remaining and the ground around it has now fome traces 
of afine park. The chapel at Whitchurch {till continues the burial place of the Chan- 
dos family. 2 

More northward and nearer London, are feen two beautiful hills, Hémpftead and 
Highgate, which for fituation, air and profpeét are juftly admired. From Hampftead- 
heath the circular view is beautiful and extenfive, commanding much of the country to- 
wards Northampton, and far into the county of Effex eaftward. Over the wide extend- 


* His widow died at Shaw Hall by Newbury, in Berks, (fince the feat of Sir Jofeph Andrews), His fon 
Fienry Duke of Chandos, refided at Biddlefden, in Hants, where he died 1771—and his fon James, the pre- 
fent Duke, has his principal feat at Avington, Hants. 

+ Mr. Hallet, the grandfon, who fold Cannons, has realized in 1787, a large eftate in Berkthire—He 
has bought the Dunch eftate and manficn (of which, being old, he-means to retain only part as a fporting 
box) at Wittenham 3 an eftate that had been for more than two centuries in that ancient and refpeQable 
family. He has alfo bought the feat aud eftate at Farringdon, of Mr. Pye, the Member for Berkshire, 
whofe family alfo hes poffeffed thefe, for more than 200 years. Thus ancient families become extinét or 
fallto decay. And trade and the fluctuation of human affairs have at one-moment thrown into the hands 
of one man, a property which fupported two families in refpetability at the head of their country for a loag 
and important period of our bittory. 
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ing city, the eye is carried with a pleafing fight of Black-heath ; Shooter’s-hill, &c. 
into Kent. Southzeaft, the oppofite beauties of Suflex-hills, and the richly crowded 
Richmond are very ftriking ; and to the welt, the majeftic caftle of Windfor rifes unin- 
terrupted. 

‘The greateft adjacent beauties of this delightful village are Caen Wood, the noble feat 
of Earl Mansfield, and Fitzroy Farm, the elegant villa of Lord Southampton. The 
former, befides containing feveral excellent apartments, which do credit to the tafte of 
Myx. Adam, the architeét, and his noble employer, has round it the advantages of nature 
heightened by every improvement of art and judgment. The floping Jawns, and verdant 
{wells furrounded by waving groups of rich foliage, captivate every beholder. A f{weeter 
fpot could not be well contrived, for the retirement.and indulgence of that body, and 
that mind, fatigued with the drudgery and employments of the law. And how much 
mutt its vicinity to the feat of his judicial exertions have increafed its value! Our approach 
to the back front was by a narrow road at the bottom of Highgate-hill, which brought 
. us amidft inclofures as fequeftered as poflible, to the gate of the,grounds in the bottom ; 
. here are two or three unaffeéted pieces of water, which.add greatly to the ruralnefs of 

the feene, and from hence we enjoyed a’ full view of the houfe, embofomed in woods, and 
fancied ourfelves: as much hid in country retirement, as if we had been far diftant from 
the metropolis. 

‘We next made an excurfion'through the eaft part of Middlefex to fee Wanfted-houfe, * 
fituated on the edge of Effex and Epping foretts. 

Ifeldon, commonly called Iflington, through which wenow pafled, was formerly ef- 
teemed fo pleafantly feated, that in 1581 Queen Eliz. on an evening rode out that way to 
take the air;* where, near the town, fhe was invironed with a number of, beggars,. 
which gave the Queen. much difturbance. Whereupon Mr. Stone, one of her. oot- 
men, came in-all hafte to the Lord Mayor, and afterwards to Fleetwood the recorder;, 
and told them of it. The fame night the recorder fent out warrants into thofe quar- 
ters, and into Weftminfter, and the Dutchy, and in the morning: he went abroad himfelf, 
and took that day feventy-four rogues, whereof fome were blind, and yet great ufurers,. 
and veryrich. ‘They were fent to Bridewell and punifhed.t , 

This road is one continued fcene of {treets and villages, that furround. the populous 
town of Hatkney, where opulence. is largely difplayed in many elegant villas, which 
every where befpangle the neighbourhood, till, their luftre becomes eclipfed by our ap-. 
proach to this magnificentfeat and lordfhip called Wanftead-houfe, and park,. which de-- 
terves particular notice, both as to its ancient and prefent ftate. It belonged by grant: 
from Edward VI. 1549, to Robert Lord Rich, then Lord Chancellor, from which poft 
he retired, 5. Edward VI. and died 1 566. ; wre 

Queen Elizabeth.vifited this place in one of her progreffes, 14th July, 1561. It was 
in thofe days the eftate of Robert Earl of Leicefter, that Queen’s fayourite, who built. 
very much upon it. After his death it came to the crown, and King James 1ft, gave it 
to Sir Henry’ Mildmay, fon of Sir Walter Mildmay, when he married the daughter of Sir 
Leonard Holiday, Knight, Alderman of London, who fettled it upon his lady; but Sir» 
Henry acting as one of the judges againft King Charles 1{t, forteited all his eftate by 
that notorious a@ of treafon; upon which this feat and manor was granted away from 
his heirs, and fold to Sir Jofiah Child, a merchant of London, who built the prefent. 

{ 


* Of an old building in this town, which is ftill called Queen Elizabeth’s lodge, a reprefevtation is 
given, with two views of Canonbury-houfe in the fame neighbourhood, in Queen Elizabeth’s progrefits, 
vol. 2. p. 200. 

4 Strype’s Survey of London, vol. 2d, b. 4. p. Oi. 
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noblé fabyie; cand was prandfather:to the late Lord “Tilney, whofe nephew, Sir James 
‘Long, is now in poffeffion of it, P : 

Paving entered the iron gatestimfo'the park, which feems a fmall inclofare of the 
great foreft, the road winds ciretlarly on each fide a very large bafon of watér, in a 
Yhade of beautiful elms; this perhaps may be thought too formal for modern tafte, but 
the mind is too much engaged ’in’contemplating the grandeur of this noble - palace -in 
front, 10 be difpleafed with any trifling defe€ts. As you-draw near, its beautiés become 
more diftin@, and the flile of archite€ture more ftriking; the whole is of Portland 
fione, and is efteemed, with juftice, one of the moft beautiful “and magnificent private 
houfes in Europe.» * 


~ 'The entrance to this principal front, is bya fine flight of {teps on each fide, and grand 


sportico’ of cight Corinthian pillars, fupporting a rich pediment, in which are the*Pilney 
arms finely-fealptured... ‘There are twenty windows’ en a floor, which convey an idea of 
great length, but the whole feems fo truly proportioned, well elevated, and light, that it 
3s impoffible to view it without admiration; Mr. Colin Campbell wasthe architeét, who, 


‘by the execution of this noble ftru€ture, “has given hints-to fucceeding artifts; “but has: 


ever been riyalled ‘by any imitations, a 

. We now went to examine the: inferior decorations, whichare faid to poffefs-all the 
elegance and {plendor: of their time, and'thought ourfelves* very ‘fortunate'to gain ad- 
mittance, as Saturday is the only part of the week on which it is fhewns The hall is 
very magnificent, its dimenfions 53 feet by 45 and 40." ‘The walls are ornamented by 
three fine hiftorical paintings; Coriolanus and his mother; Porfenna ; and 


taking leave of his family ; all by Caflali. “The ceiling is richly gilt and» painted by. 






Kent. To give further grandeur to this room, there: 
ruins of Herculaneum; one a very valuable reprefe: 
Agrippa, the drapery of which is greatly admired; t 
On each fide of t 

sgood pictures, and fome hiftorical a ys the principal, are St. Francis and a ‘holy 

ily; by Guido: a Virgin Mary, and Herod’s daughter. holding the head of St. 
John,. by Titian (fuppofed); a very beautiful {mall painting of the Virgin, our Saviour, 
and St. John, -by Raphael. ‘Two admirable fruit pieces, &c. and an excéllent Cupid, 
‘by Corregio. The-pencil of Kent has alfo a ed feveral of thefe ceilings. But the 
§@allery or ball-room, which occupies‘one end of the houfe, is pe earey magnificent, 
its:dimenfions are 75 by 27, and proportionably high. ‘The furniture, &c.-is richly 
agilt and embofled; ‘the tapeitry, ftory of Telemachus, inimitable ; over the chimney is 
an admirable painting of Portia, the wife of Brutus, by Schalken, who has given thie 


fineft effe& of light from a lamp, I ever faw. The habitable ‘apartments orf the back | ~ 
front are the beft and largeft ; the principal of which are the anti-chamber, 40 feet by». ° 
27, hung with excellent tapeftry ; the faloon, 30 feet f{quare, richly gilfand emboffed ; _ 


and the beft dining-room 40 feet by 27, with hiftorical paintings by Caflali. The views 
from fome of thefe apartments are very extenfive and beautiful ; and where fplendor 
and fhow are fuch principal objeéts, one feldom meets with fo excellent a combination 
of magnificence and convenience. The gardens and pleafure grounds are very extenfive 
and beautiful, delightfully fhaded, and adorned with water; near which the late Lord 
formed a moft curious grotto, the mere workmanfhip of which, exclufive of the very va- 
4uable materials, coft 2oco/. At the entrance is a fplendid artificial anti-room, which 
leads tothe principal object of our enquiries, large enough to entertain a company of 
26, and judicioufly adorned with every variety of fhells, foflils, petrifacions, &c. not 
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other 1s Do . any 
is grand entrance are feveral {mall fuites of rooms adornéd-with 


“of Livia, the wife of king 
i : Bie 
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To. the fouth-ealt of London acrofs the Thames, we find an agreeable ride in the 
vicinity of Blackheath. Greenwich-park and hofpital are greatly to be admired: the 
one for its beautiful extenfive views, which have invited to a refidence feveral crowned 
heads; the other for its coftly edifice and laudable inftitution. 

Greenwich, Commonly diftinguithed by the name of Eaft Greenwich, is fituated on 
the margin of t e Thames, and was called in Saxon, Grenavie, fignifying the Green- 
town or-dwelling. ‘I'he royal hofpital {tands partly on the ground where once f{tood the 
royal palace, in which Mary and Elizabeth, the two queens, were born; and here 
King.Edward the VI. died. ‘This palace was built by Humphry, duke of Gloucefter, 
brother ‘to King Henry V. and by a grant from his nephew, Henry VI. he was em- 
poweréd to ere& a caftle and inclofe a park. -The tower of this caftle, which was 
placed on the higheft part of the park, was finifhed by Henry VII. but is now ‘quite 
deftroyed ; an obfervatory was erected on this fpot by King Charles IL. for the nfe of 
van aftronoiner royal, and from one of thofe celebrated characters, Flamftead, it took 
’ “its prefent name of Flam{tead-houfe. King Charles Il. alfo began the prefent fuperb 

hofpital, and finithéd ong wing for 36,0cok King William III. built the other wing ; 
Queen Anne and King George I. continued the Work, and King George II. finithed 
this noble defign. — f ons - aks 

‘The following anecdote, as queen Elizabeth was fetting off in her progrefs sinto 
Effex, 1579, is recorded by'Stow, and is a ftriking inftance of her courage. The 
17th of July, the queen’s majefty being on the river Thames, between her highnefs’s 
manor of -Greenwich aad Depo in her private barge, accompanied with the 
French ambaflador, the earl of Lincoln, &c. with whom fhe entered into difcourfe 
about weighty affairs; it chanced thatone ‘Thomas Appletree and fome others, being 
in a boat rowing wp and down the fame part of the river, he had a caliver or harque- 
buze, with which he had difcharged bullets, three or four times at random very rathly, 
and by great misfortune fhot one of the watermen, labouring with his oar, (within fix 
feet of her highnefs) clean through both his arms; the blow was fo great and grievous, 


that it moved him from his feat, and forced him to cry out piteoufly, faying he was oP 


flain through the body. The man bleeding abundantly, the queen’s majefty thewed 
{uch noble courage as is moft. wonderful to be heard’ and fpoken of ; {he-never bafhed 
thereat, but bid him be.of good cheer, and faid, he fhould want nothing that might be 
for his eafe, &c. & © Forwhich fa&, the faid Thomas being.apprehended and cons 
demned to death, was, on the 2ift of July, brought to the water-fide, where was.a 
gibbet fet up, dire€tly placed between Deptford and Greenwich ; and when the hahg- 
man had put a ropeabout his neck, he was by the queen’s moft gracious pardon, deli- 
vered from execution. . 

Not far from hence, thelate Sir Gregory Page, baronet, (whofe father was a brewer 
at Greenwich,) built a moft coflly and fuperb manfion, one of the largeit private feats 
in England, which at his death, 1775, was bequeathed, with a large etlate, to his 
nephew Sir Gregory Turner, of Ambrofeden, in Oxfordthire, who has refided but 
little here; and finding, I imagine, fo noble a place in the vicinity of town, rather an 
incumbrance than a convenience, all the furniture and infide decorations, but the bare 
ftone walls, were fold by public auction, and nothing but the fhell (till remains. Thus 
are the nobleft fabricks of men deftroyed by the caprice or neceffities of their potterity. 
Could they but, unfold the dark volume of events, what mortification muft they. feckto 

: . think 


* 
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think that their labours are fo foon demolifhed, their coftly palaces laid low, and their 
glories buried in oblivion. 

Near this isa charming fituation much frequented, where the archers ufed to perform 
their exercifes upon particular occafions, and frequently in the prefence of fovereigns : 
whence it took its name of Shooter’s-hill. 

We now proceeded on our tour, Auguft 26th, through the remaining part of Middle- 
fex, more familiarly known by the name of the Uxbridge road. On our left, for fome 
time we have a view of Hyde-park and Kenfington-gardens; the former, remarkable 
for its noble fheet of water, the Serpentine river, and other pleafing charms; the latter, 
for their beautiful walks, and ornaments defigned by Queen Mary, and improved and 
greatly enlarged by Queen Anna and Caroline. ‘The palace was originally an old 
manfion of the earl of Nottingham, bought and enlarged by. King William, but of late 
years little honoured with a royal refidence. _Fartheron, we view the back of Holland- 
houfe, built by Sir Walter Cope, matter of the court of wards, in the reign of James I 
whofe daughter and heir, Ifabel, by theiintereft of the court, carried it in marriage to 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland. . It at prefent belongs to Henry Fox, who takes his title 
of baron from thence. It is beautifully fituated on an eminence;-.the ground, whichiis 
of a fine verdure, falls in gentle declivities ; and the trees are grouped with a pleafing 
effect. 

The next remarkable object is the noble ftructure of Gunner{bury-houfe, which was 
built by Inigo Jones, and was the feat of Sir John Maynard Knight, one of the com- 
miffioners of the great feal in the reign of William III. It afterwards belonged to Mr, 
Furnefe, and was bought by the late Princefs Amelia of his executors, and fince her 
death fold by public auction. It is fituated between Acton and the great weftern road, ° 
with the principal front to the latter. Though the external part fhews fomeyof the bold 
and fimple graces of that great mafter, yet the apartments are by no means adequate to 
this idea. The hall and faloon are the moft magnificent rooms; the latter, a double 

“cubevof 25 feet, and fuperbly furnifhed» The reft are very inferior ; not» fufficiently 

large,” nor ‘well adapted for a place of:ftate, nor convenient enough for private com- 
“forts. From the portico, which is grand and elevated, but too large, engrofling moft 
of the front, the "profpect is beautiful, and the adjacent grounds, are well adorned and 
modernized. P 

Betwixt this and the neatly formed village of Ealing, is another noble houfe belong- 
ing to the duke of Argyle, but the fituation is too flat, and the whole too much con- 
cealed to attract much notice. 

About two miles farther we deviated a fmal! diftance to the left, to fee the magnificent 
ftru@ure of Olterley-houfe, built in a park by Sir Thomas Grefham. Though Sir 
‘Thomas had purchafed very large eltates in feveral counties of England, yet he thought 
a country feat near London, to which he might retire from bufinefs, and the hurry of 
the city, as often as h@ pleafed, would be very convenient. With this view he bought 
this place, and here he built a very large and {plendid feat, at which he fumptuoufly 
entertained Queen Elizabeth, about 1577. Her majeity found fault with the court of 
this houfe, as too great, affirming that it would appear more handfome if divided with 
a wailin the middle ; upon which Sir Thomas, in the night time fends for workmen 
to London, (money commands all things) who fo fpeedily and filently apply their 
bufinefs, that the next morning difcovered the court double, which was only fingle the 

_ night before. It is queftionable whether the queen next day was more contented with 
the conformity to her fancy, or more pleafed with the furprize and fudden performanc2 
thereof; whilft her courtiers difported themfelves with their feveral expreffions ; fome 

ayowing 
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‘avowing it was no wonder he-could fo foon “ change a building,” who could: beild 
a change ;”’ others (refleting upon fome known differences in this knight’s-fanily ) 
‘affirmed that’a houfe is eafier divided than united.* ‘This feat is thus defcribed by 
‘Norden: “Ofterley, or Oyfterley, the houfe now of the ladie Grefham’s;.a faireand — 
ftately building of bricke, erected by Sir Thomas Grefham, knt. citizen and:merchant- 
-adventurer ‘of London, and finifhed about 1577. It ftandeth ina parke by him alfo 
impaled, well wooded, and garnifhed with manie faire ponds, which afforded not only 
efithe and fowle, as fwanes and other water fowle, but alfo great ufe for milles, as paper- 
emilles, oyle-milles, and corne-milles, all which are now decayed (a corne-mille ex - 
cepted.) In the fame ‘parke was a very faire heronrie, for the increafe and preferyation 
whereof, fundry allurements were devifed and fet up, fallen:to ruine.”_ “* Sir Thomas 
was fo good a manager, that he knew how to make the beft fe of his pleafures, and 
evento render them profitable, as appears by» themills:ereéted by him in this park. 
But no fooner was he gone, than this fine feat began to fallto decay, which has.pafled 
through feveral handst, fince his time, and is now in the poffeflion: of Sir Francis 
Child, alderman of London, and member of Middlefex.” Thus far have we its former 
ftate, from Ward’s life of Grefham, p. 17. Cas 2 
Let us now view its prefent condition in: the poffeffion of Mrs. Child, widow of Mr. 
Child, an eminent banker in London, defcended from Sir rancis. The park is near 
five miles round, well watered and planted, but too much upon a flat; deer are pretty 
numerous, and on one fide isa moft elegant menagerie, with a choice and large col- 
leétion of birds. "The houfe ftands nearly in the centre, is built in the form of an half 
H, with an immenfe portico in front, through which you enter, by fteps, to the court 
leading to the hall. ‘This room isthe grand entrance, it meafures 63 feet long, and is 
Lotherwifeproportionable’; the apartments are moftly large and convenient, and made 
‘elegant. by the tafte of Mr. Adam, the archite&t, “and Zucchi, the painter, who was firft 
employed here on his arrival into England; he has fince diftributed the graces of his 
pencil in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in the noble houfe of Mr. Lafcellesy. 
at Harewood, in Yorkfhire. The collection of paintings here are the admiration of moft 
vifitors, and contain’ fome of the fineft ftrokes of many excellent mafters. On the 
ceiling ofthe ftair-cafe, is the apotheofis of William, prince of Orange, who ‘was 
affaflinated at Delft, by Ballages Gerrard, 15845 painted by Rubens. The breakfaft- 
room, good common fize, unadorned, except by fome tolerable pi&tures. . The library 
is very handfome, 33 feet by 2'5.. Dining-room is 36 by 24; here the exertions of 
Zucchi, &c. aré beautifully confpicuous. The gallery is one of the nobleft private 
‘rooms I ever faw. Its dimenfions, 136 feet by 27, and elegantly furnifhed, but more 
particularly with thofe enchanting fubjeéts of contemplation, which ufually adorn fuch 
noble walls ; ationg{t which I had time to remark, with the afliftance of a catalogue, 
two full-fized pieces, at the extremities of the room, of Charles I. on horfeback, with 
the duke de Pernon holding his helmet, by Vandyke; the other, Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, by Rubens. A charming landfcape of gipfies drefling their dinner, by 
Salvator Rofa ; morning and evening, which difplay all that rich and foft colouring of 
their admirable painter, Claud Lorrain; alfo two others of the fame fize, with the 
Angel and Tobit; Apollo and the Sybil, by S. Rofa ; two more fine land{capes, by 
Gafpar Pouffin; Lord Strafford, by Vandyke ; Cain killing Abel, by Late; Jonas and 
the Whale,.S. Rofa ; Conftantine’s arch, with figures and cattle, by Viviano. and 


* Fuller’s Worthies, Middlefex, 177. . 
+ This was the feat of the famous Parliament-General, Sir William Waller. 
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Bombaccio'; the lights and fhadés'on the building are very clear ‘and beautiful. The! 
drawing-room anfwers to the ‘dining-parlour in fize; here are two pieces, Jacob and’ 
Rachael; and Samuel anointing David, by Titian; Vandyke’s head,” by “hiinfelf, 
thought’to be an original. ‘Beyond this'are three fquare rooms, called the lrench,~ 
Englifh, and Italian; the firft diftinguifhed by ‘moft exquifite tapeftry, of the richeft’ 
French manufacture, interfperfed’ with feveral of Mr. Child’s favourite birds; the 
fecond by a magnificent ftate-bed and furniture ; the laft by curious Italian paper. The 
views from the feveral windows are piturefque, and from Mrs. Child’s elegant 
drefling-room, the profpeét towards Hampftead is very fine. 

From hence to Uxbridge the country is very flat and unpleafant, nothing but the 
diftant view of Harrow on the‘hill to atcraéthe eye, which is an agreeable object for: 
many miles ;° thofe however who are fond of the bufinefs of agriculture, may fhake off 
the general dtilnefs by an attention to the nature and improvement of the foil, which is 
peculiarly rich. Helton parith, adjoining ‘to Ofterley, is deferibed by Norden, (p. 15.) 
as “amoft fertile place of wheate, yet not fo much to be commended for the quantitie 
as the qualitie ; for the wheat is moft pure, accompted the pureft in many fhires ; and 
therefore Queen Elizabeth hath the moft part of her provifion from that place for 
manchet for her highnefs’s diet, as is reported,”’ 

In the neighbourhood of Hays, are found two kinds of foil: one very heavy, and 
the other light turnip-land. ‘The former they ufe’ chiefly for wheat and beans ; but 
fow them in a courfe peculiar to themfelves ; they fallow for wheat, and after that fow 
beans; whereas in land {trong enough to yield thofe crops, beans fhould be the fallow, 
by means of a thorough good cleaning, and wheat fucceed them; which is the practice 
in the richeft parts of Effex. Very few oats or barley are fown in thefe heavy tracts; 
in the lighter ones their method is, 1. turnips; 2. barley, or, 3. clover; 4. wheat ; 
than which none can be better.* 

Between Hillingdon and Uxbridge, on the right is a white houfe, pleafingly fituated, 
and well adorned with wood, the ground falling in gentle declivities around it. It 
lately belonged to Mrs. Talbot, aunt, Tbelieve, of Lord Talbot, but is now inhabited 
by the marchionefs of Rockingham. : 

Farther on the right, before we came to Uxbridge, we left Harefield, once famous 
for the refidence of. the countefs of Derby, before whom Milton’s Arcades was, there 
prefented, Norden, as cited by: Mr. Warton,t thus defcribes it in his Speculum Bri 
tannie (about 1596.) * There Sir Edmund Anderfon, knt. lord chief juftice of the 
Common Pleas, hath a faire houfe, ftlanding on the edge of the hill. The river Colne 
pafling neere, the fame, thro’ the»pleafant meddowes and fweet-paftures, yealding both 
delight and profit.” I viewed this houfe (adds Mr. Warton) a few years ago, when 
it was for the moft part remaining in its original ftate. Milton, when he wrote Arcades, 
was ftill living with his father at Horton, near Colnbroke, in the fame neighbourhood.t{ 

Uxbridge is a {mall market town. In Leland’s time it confifted of. one long ftreet, 
built of timber. The church is only a chapel of eafe to Hillingdon, a proof it is not 
very ancient. In Camden’s time it. was full of. inns ;:thofe which it has at prefent are 
very indifferent, particularly, when we confider its propinquity to London. It gives 
the title of earl, to lord Paget, whofe anceftors had a feat, called Drayton, in this. 


*Young’s Sis Weeks Tour, p. 81, 825 

+ In his Edition of Milton’s Juvenile Poems, p. 96: 

t ‘This lady Derby afterwards married lord chancellor Egerton,.for-whofe fon; John earl. of Bridge- 
weter, Milton wrote his Comus. . 
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neighbourhood. We ftopt to dine at the principal inn, the Crown, and afterwards 
entered the county of Bucks, purfuing the Oxford road about three miles. 

Far on our left hand lay Stoke Pogeis, which anciently belonged to the family of 
Pogeis, whofe heirefs in Edward IIId’s time marrying lord Molines, he in the sth of 
that king’s reign, obtained a licence to make a caftle of his manor-houfe here. From 
him it defcended to the lords Hungerford, and from them to the Haftings’s, earls of 
Huntingdon. Edward Hattings, created by Queen Mary, lord Loughborough, was 
buried in the chapel here of his own erection, and many others of the Molines’s, Hun- 
gerfords, and Haftings’s, were buried in the church. This manfion feems afterwards 
to have belonged to lord chanceilor Hatton. ‘The mother of Mr. Gray, the poet, had 
a {mall houfe in this parifh, and here that incomparable genius fpent many days of the 
earlier part of his life. And the manfion before mentioned was the fcene of that beau- 
tiful poem of his, called the Long Story, which opens with the following excellent 
defcription of this, and all other feats of that age. 


In Britain’s ifle no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building ttands, 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there, 
Employed the power of Fairy hands. 


To raife the cieling’s fretted height, 
Each pannel in atchievements cloathing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And paflages that lead to nothing. 


Full oft within the fpacious walls 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My brave Lord keeper* led the brawls, 
The feal and maces danc’d before him. 


His buthy beard, and fhoe-ftrings green, 
His high-crown’d hat and fatin doublet, 
Mov’d the ftout heart of England’s Queen, 
Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


Lady Cobham then refided here. I cannot help here obferving what facred ground 
we were now upon. Milton refided long at Horton in this neighbourhood before men- 
tioned. Waller lived at Beaconsfield, as we fhall prefently have occafion to notice. 
Pope long dwelt no great diftance from hence, at Binfield in Windfor Foreft, and 
Stoke-Pogeis was much frequented by the fublime, and the pathetic Gray. I mut 
here break out in the words of one of thefe authors. 


* T feem thro’ confecrated walks to rove, 

“© T hear foft mufic die along the grove, 

*« Led by the found I roam from fhade to fhadey 
** By godlike poets venerable made.’ 


We now left the Oxford road, and took another through an agreeable valley and 
excellent road, on our way to Amerfham. About five miles beyond Uxbridge, at a 
diftance on our left, we paffed Bulftrode-park, the paternal feat of the duke of Port- 


* Hatton preferred by Queen Elizabeth for his graceful perfon, and fine dancing. 
+ Pope’s Windfor Foret) verfe 265. 
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Jand. The park is extenfive, well planted, and varied with perpetual fwells and flopes, 
though in the midft of a flat country. This had formerly been the feat of a family of 
its own name, who had been of much confideration in this county, fincte the reign of 
Edward 1V. of which the heirefs was mother of Sir Bulltrode Whitlocke, one of 
Cromwell’s lords, a man well known, who after the reftoration retizing to Chilton- 
park, in Wilts, lived there in great retirement, and died at that place July 23, 1675. 
‘This feat afterwards belonged to the infamous lord chancellor Jeffreys, by whofe at- 
tainder at the revolution it fell to the crown, and thence came by grant to William, 
the firft earl of Portland, who came over from Holland with William IT. and died here 
1709. ‘Thence pafling on through the fame agreeable valley we left Beaconsfield {till 
further on the left, made immortal by the birth and refidence of Waller the poet, whoté 
family now continue there in opulence, and by the prefent habitation of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, at Gregories, another houfe once belonging to the Wallers. 

On our right we left Cheneys, formerly the feat: of a family of that name, of very 
long continuance in this country, but afterwards the principal feat of the Ruffels, earls 
of Bedford, when they firft had footing in thefe parts, at the time they were raifed to 
the peerage, andan immente eftate, of church-lands, in that harveft of fortunes, the 
difiolution of monafteries. It ftill belongs to the family (who feem never to have been 
fyuanderers) though Woburne Abbey, in Bedfordfhire, is now their chief feat. 

Amerfham is an ancient market-town, which fent members to parliament, as early as 
the reign of Edward]. Leland, in Henry VIIIth’s time, calls it pretty, and fays, it then 
confitted of a ftreet well built with timber, and had a market on Friday. ‘It had be- 
longed to Stafford, duke of Buckingham, and on his attainder fell to the king, and in 
this writer’s time was granted to lord Ruffel; the place cannot now boait either of 
buildings or of populoufnefs. We flept at the Griffin, the beft houfe the place affords, 
but of indifferent accommodations, ‘The next morning we continued up the fame de- 
lightful. valley, and paffed Shardeloes, in this parith, the feat of Mr. Drake. This 
feat in 1431, belonged to Henry Brudenell, efq. anceftor to the earls of Cardigan, and 
duke of Montague, &c. This, and the manor of Raans, in this parifh, they continued 
to poffefs for feveral generations, and were buried in a chapel appropriate to thefe 
manors, of Amerfham-church ; particularly as Leland mentions, Edmund Brudenell, 
father of Sir Robert, chief juftice of the Common Pleas, 1520, and Drew Brudenell, 
his elder brother. Sir Robert being a younger brother fettled at Dean, in North. 
amptonfhire, the prefent feat of his defcendant lord Brudenell. The Drakes have been 
fettled at Shardeloes for about 150 years at leaft*. The old feat was a noble one, and 
remarkable for its fine gardens. The prefent Mr. Drake has rebuilt it in a manner 
much admired, but it does not feem to make a great figure from the road. The park 
and grounds are beautiful; the gentle fwells of rich verdure crowned with groups of 
charming foliage, and the lawn falling gradually to the water’s fide, form the moft 
picturefque aflemblage one can well conceive. The channel of this water, which is well 
formed by nature for the purpofe, only wants properly cleanfing, to make the fcene 
quite compleat. ‘The borough of Amerfham belongs to Mr. Drake, who, and his 
eldeft fon, are the prefent meinbers; the patronage of the re€tory alfo belongs to him, 
which is very valuable. I had almoft forgot to mention, that the parfonage-houfe ap- 
pears advantageoufly on the hill ahove the town, the prefent incumbent door John 


* Sir William Drake, of Shardeloes, was created a baronet July 17, 1648. The prefent family are 
collateral to him. Arnis, Argt. a Wyvern Gules, fame as thofe of Ath. Co. Deven. + 
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Drake, the-worthy patron’s third fon. About two miles onward on our right, we 
left Chefham Boys, formerly the feat of the Cheneys, a very ancieat fainilv in this 
county, of whom William was created by Charles IH. in 168:, vifcount Newhaven of 
Scotland. I think it is mentioned by lord Clarendon in his own life, that when Bennet 
one of the famous cabal in Charles lld’s reign was to be created a peer, he wash ny 
what title to take, having no eftates nor any ancient alliances, on the name of 
fix. At length he chofe the title of Cheney, ashe thought it founded both pleafing and 
ancient; however, before the pafent was compleated, this matter came to the ear of 
Mr. Cheney of Bucks. He polted to town, gained admittance to the peer eleé, and 
remonftrated with him in very warm terms, upon his intending to affume a title with 
which he had no conneétion, at a time that another was living who was the repre- 
fentative of that name, and had fome pretenfions to obtaining the title ; at firft he was 
treated with contempt, but Mr. Bennet foon difcovered the confequence, and the fair 
claims of the perfon whom he had thus treated, and then begged his pardon, gave up 
the title, and fixed upon Harlington, the name of a {mall village where his father had 
lived, in Middlefex, only leaving out the H, for the fake of a better found. The 
Cheneys are now extiné. Behind Chefham is Latimers, formerly the fair feat of Sir 
Edwyn Sandys, of the Worcelterthire family,. who married the heirefs of lord Sandys 
of the Vine, in Hants; in confequence of which his defcendants fucceeded to that 
title, it being a barony in fee, dormant ever fince about 1700, It is now the feat of 
lord George Cavendifh, brother to the duke of Devonthire. 

We continued ftill in this pleafing confined valley, whofe hills are fometimes 
crowned with extenfive woods, particularly of beech. The foil abounds with chalk, 
and all this country is called Chiltern, from the Saxon word chilt. Hence we paffed 
through Great Miflenden, where we faw the ruins of the abbey, (now only a farm- 
houfe), founded, as Camden fays, by the Doillies, but according to others, by the 
Miffendens, in 1293, or perhaps not till 1335. It has lately been bought by Mr. 
Oldbam, the ironmonger, of Holborn. 

About three miles on the left of this we had a view of Great Hampden, the feat of the 
Hampdens, a moit ancient family, by fome faid to be Saxon, and certainly a moft ex« 
traordinary one. In the reign of Edward HI. they were very opulent, though their 
fortune is reported then to have received a great blow—For 
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“ Tring, Wing, and Ivengo did go 
* For ttriking the Black Prince a blow.” 


In the laft century this family made a very confpicuous figure, whether good or bad, 
I leave for others to difculs. They feem to have been unfortunate. The patriot was 
killed by the burfting of a piftol. His grandfon put an end to his own life. His fon in 
the poft of paymafter, gamed with the public money in the South-Sea fcheme, and lott 
no lefs than 95,000/. which {wallowed up all his eftate, except 1,100/. per annum, which 
was fettled. Hedied S. P. His brother fucceeded, and dying, 1754, (the lait of the 
male line of his family,) bequeathed his name and eftate to the honourable Robert 
Trevor, afterwards lord Trevor, created vifcount Hampden, whofe fon, the prefent 
vifcount Hampden, was now down at this feat. 

We next paffed through Wendover, a {mall mean market town, which, however, 
fends two members to parliament. Leland fpeaks of it as a pretty town in his time. 
He feems, however, to be confcious of its dirt, for he fays, ‘* there was a caufey made 
to pafs on, elfe it would be tedious travelling thro’ the low {tiff clay.” It confifts 
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moftly now of mean cottages, fupported by the manual induftry of lace-making, the 
principal manufacture of this county. Lord Trevor is the lord of the manor, and Karl 
Verney chief owner. The hills here fwell into mountains, and the {mall coppices into 
large woods, inclining eaftward into Bedfordhire, and fouth-weft to Berkthire and Hants. 
Under thefe hills, to the right, ftands Haulton houfe, an old feat, lately belonging to the 
lat Lord Le Defpencer, and now to his brother Sir John Dathwood King, 
Baronet. : 

We now defcended into the rich vale of Ailefbury, an extenfive champain country, 
famous for fattening cattle, and not lefs fo for fine arable. Ailefbury is a confiderable 
market town, fituated on an eminence, which overlooks the furrounding flat. In the 
time of the Saxons this was a {trong town, and a manor roval in that of William the 
Conqueror, who difpofed of fome of the lands, under the fingular tenure of finding him 
litter and ftraw for his bed chamber, whenever he fhould come that way, and to provide 
him three eels in winter, and green geefe in fummer. This place owes much to the mu- 
nificence of Lord Chief Juftice Baldwin, who not only ereéted feveral public buildings, 
but raifed an excellent caufey three miles in length, where the roads were deep and trou- 
blefome. By the marriage with his daughter and coheir, in the time of Henry VIII. 
the manor came to the Packingtons. ‘lhe market place has the appearance of an old 
quadrangle of indifferent buildings; but the town hall isan handiome modern (truéture, 
where the affizes, and other bufinefs of the county, are held. ‘The form of the church 
fhews evident marks of antiquity, being built in the fhape of a crofs, with a fmall {pire 
rifing out of alow tower. his town has the honour of giving title of Earl to Thomas 
Bruce Brudenell, created Vifcount Bruce of Tottenham, Wilts, April 17th, 1746, and 
Earl of Ailefbury, Tune 8th, 1776. 

On the left of Ailefbury ftands Eythrop, formerly belonging to the Dinhams, and 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Dormers, Barons, and Earls of Caernarvon, 
from whofe heirefs it came to the Stanhopes, and belonged to the late Sir William, bro- 
ther to the laft Earl of Chefterfield. It belongs now, I believe, to the prefent Earl of 
Chefterfield. Beyond this ftands upper Winchendon, formerly the feat of the 
Goodwins, Knights, from whom by am heirefs it came to Philip Lord Whar- 
ton, whofe fon, ‘Thomas Marquis of Wharton, a than well known in Queen Anne’s 
reign, made it his chief refidence, and adorned it with noble and magnificent buildings 
and gardens. 1 fuppofe it was fold or forfeited by his extravagant fon, the moft excen- 
tric, and unacconntable, yet {trangely brilliant Philip, Duke of Wharton, whofe cha- 
rater Pope has delineated, with fuch a mafterly hand in his characters of men. 

Near Ailefbury alfo lies Chilton, famous for giving birth to that great lawyer, Sir 
George Croke. This reverend judge was defcended from an illuftrious family called 
Le Blount, who, during the conteits between the houfes of York and Lancatter, 
taking the part of the latter, were forced to conceal themfeves under the name of Croke, 
till the acceffion of Henry VIi. which they never after dropped. His father, Sir John 
Croke, was the firit high theriff appointed by Queen Elizabeth, after this county was di- 
vided from Bedfordfhire. The judge, who was his third fon, was made judge of the 
Common Pleas 22d of James, and on the death of that learned judge, Sir John Do. 
deridge, he was advanced to his feat on the King’s bench, 4th of Charles. After having: 
filled this office with much credit, and much honor many years, he made a very hand. 
fome petition to the King for his writ of eafe, which his Majelty granted in the moit ho- 
norable manner. Soon after this, he made an holy retreat to his houfe at-Water{toke, 
in Oxtordfhire; where in full aflurance of Chrift, he cheerfully refigned up his foul to 
him who gave it, on the 5th of February, 1641, and was buried in the chancel of that 
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church, where an handfome monument ‘and infcription is ereéted to his memory. Near 
Chilton, is Wotton, the feat of the Grenvilles “(now of Stowe) at leaft from the time of 
Henry L. ; ee: 

Clofe’on our left from Ailefbury, we paffed Quarendon, the ancient refidence of the 
Lees, afterwards Earls of Lichfield, who took their fecond title from hence. ‘They had 
a park here, with fine orchards in Leland’s time. As an inftance of the fertility of this 
vale, it is affirmed, that not long fince, the pafture of Beryfield, part of the eftate of 
Lord Robert Lee, in the manor of Quarendon, let for 8oc/. a year ; and that the lord. 
thip of Creflow, confifting only of 100 acres, is let for thefame. We proceeded forward 
through a dreary country and bad roads, leaving on our right, Wing, formerly a reli- 
gious houfe, and then granted to the Dormers, one of thole families who rofe by the 
diffolution of religious houfes, though they have almoft ever fince continued papifts. It 
came as Eythrop did, to Sir William Stanhope, who pulled down the feat here, which 
was built by Inigo Jones, Hence we arrived at Winflow, which King Offa gave to the 
monattery of St. Alban’s, in a council held at Verulam, 794. 

From this place we paffed on towards Buckingham, leaving on our left, Middle 
Clayton, an houfe which the prefent Earl Verney (of an ancient family in this county), 
built at an immenfe expence, there being a profufion of coftly carve work in it. Fur- 
ther on is Addington, once the feat of the Bufbys: and fomeway on our right lay 
Whaddon Hall, the habitation, in early times of the Giffords, hereditary keepers of 
Whaddon chafe; from whom it paffed to the Pigots, and they fold it to the Lords Grey 
of Wilton, who lived before at Blechley, near adjoining. The laft Lord Grey forfeited 
it in the reign of James I. being one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fuppofed accomplices ; it 
was then granted to the favourite Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, of whofe fon Dr. 
Willis bought it, and from him it defcended to Browne Willis, the antiquarian. We 
now proceeded through the fame unpleafant country to Buckingham. ‘This {mall county 
town is fituated partly low and partly on the fide of an hill, and almoft furrounded by 

' the river Oufe; but the church, which is a fine ftone building, flands on a confiderable 
eminence, fo as to form an object from Stowe gardens. About ten years ago the old 
church fell in, and this modern fabrick was-ere€ted for 7ooo/. on the fpot where ori- 
ginally flood the caftle; for we read, that King Edward the Elder, about 918, fortified 
this town with a rempire and turrets on both fides the river, againft the incurfions of the 
Danes; and ona great mount was built a ftrong caftle, formerly in the poffeffion of 

“Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, but long fince deftroyed. Yet this place feems to. 
have been inconfiderable at the conqueft, as in the reign of Edward the Confeffor, ac- 
cording to Dooms-day book, it paid but for one hide, and had 26 burgefles. A fire in 
1725, deftroyed great part of the town; but this misfortune was not the caufe of ano- 
ther pheenix rifing from its afhes; the ftreets and buildings are ftill irregular and bad. 
A handfome town hall has indeed been finifhed about four years. The manufacture of 
laceis yet flourifhing, as well as at Ailefbury, &c. but Newport is the principal feat of 
this art; which I imagined would have been much injured by the patent frame work, at 
Nottingham ; {till the notable and induftrious find a good fubfiftence by it in thefe 
parts. 

From the Cobhanr Arms, where we had been well entertained, we proceeded to vifit 
Stowe, the noble ornament of this place, and county, moftly indebted to the tafte and 
{pirit of the great Lord Cobham, and afterwards to the late Earl TVemple his nephew. 
Stowe. was formerly part of the poffeffions of Ofeney Abbey. and belonged to the bifhop 
of that place, when Henry VIII. on the diffolution, erefted the abbey into a cathedral ; 
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but that, capricious monarch foon changing his mind, removed the foundation to Chrift- 
church;: and. Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen Elizabeth, having 
taken the eftates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Oxford, granted this manor 
and eftate in 1590, to John Temple, Efquire*, a gentleman of a very ancient family,. 
feated at Temple-hall, in Leicefterfhire. A park of about 200 acres, was cuclofed by 
his defcendant, Sir Peter Temple ; whofe fon, Sir Richard, after the refteration, rebuilt 
the manor houfe, and fettled so/. a year on the vicarage; which, in the hands of the 
abbots, had been very poorly endowed. ‘This gentleman’s fon was created Baron Cob- 
ham, 1714, by George I. and in 1718, Vifcount Cobham, with a collateral remainder 
to his fecond fifter Hefter, wife of Richard Grenville, Efg. of Wotton, in thfs county. 
She, upon the death of Lord Cobham, S. P. 1749, fucceeded to thefe titles, and was 
created Countefs Temple a month after her brother’s death. Hence this family of 
Grenville, which had been of ancient ftanding at Wotton, fucceeded to this manfion,. 
eftate and title, But this feems to have been hard upon Lord Cobfiam’s eldeft filter: 
Mary, who was cut off from her hopes at leaft, ifnot her right, for having married, without 

- confent his Lordthip’s chaplain, Dr. Weft, whofe birth could be no difgrace to fuch an 
alliance, as he was a defcendant of the noble family of Delawar. Nor was the iffue of” 
this match lefs confpicuous by perfonal powers and accomplifhments, than by birth. 
Every body has heard of the able and the amiable poet, Gilbert Well, of whom Dr. 
Johbnfon fays, “that a ftroke of the palfy,in 1755, brought to the grave one of the fow 
poets, to-whom the grave might be without its terrors.”+{ Lord Cobham was the perfon 
who laid out the lawns, who planted the groves, and erected the buildings. He feems 
to have cafed over the houfe, which his father built, and to have added the corridores,. 
and the wings, foas to form the North- Welt, ‘which is now) the old front. The grounds 
were then laid out with that regularity, which was, at that time, wonderfully admired. 
The buildings were moft of them feen together; and as art was the characteriftic of 
the gardens of thofe times, Stowe was then the delight of the age. Hence a prejudice 
has gone abroad, that it is formal and old fafhioned; but this isill founded. Stowe has. 
altered with the times. And thefé grounds have undergone the reforming hand of 
Browne, the great genius of modern gardening, who was-firft brought up in the fervice: 
of this family. Under his nurturing care the woods have grown (and are every day 
growing) to conceal and foften the buildings. And as to architecture, Wyatt, the 
genius of the prefent days, has added, at the expence of the late Earl Temple, anew 
front to the fouth eaft, with a fuperb fuite of apartments, in a file of beauty and mag- 
nificence, that can fearcely be equalled in the kingdom. 

Our approach to the large Corinthian arch, fituated on an eminence about half’ a mile: 
from the houfe, gave us a full view of the garden front, or new fagade finifhed by 
Wyatt. We could here only admire this majeftic pile, and its verdant furrounding, 
beauties without being able to infpect them minutely. The garden gates were now: 
opened to us, and we walked the whole extent, near 400 acres, amid{t groves and tem- 
ples, and meandring ftreams, that feemed like the vifionary enchantments created by 


the fancy of poets. “ Though fome of the buildings (fays Walpole) particularly thofe: 


*® The Peerages fay that Peter Temple, the father of this John, was the firft who fettled at Stowe, andi 
this is afferted upon the piure of Peter Temple, as printed in the Guides; perhaps, he might leafe it from. 
the Crown ‘The account in the text is taken from Willis’s Hiftory of the Hundred of Buckingham, the: 
pelt authority, Upon the death of Vifcouse Cobham S. P. the title of Baronet went to.a diltant collateral. 
brauch, who now enjoy it. 

+ Admiral Weit was ancther fon, who married a daughter of Admiral Balchen. His widow and one of 
his fons, a captain in the navy, and the widow and iflue of another fon, are now living in Londoa,. 
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of Vanbrugh and Gibbs, are far from. beautiful, yet the rich landfcapes occafioned by . 
the multiplicity of temples and obelifks, arid the various piGtures that prefent themfelves 
as we fhift our fituation, occafion furprize ‘and pleafure, ‘fometimes recalling Albano’s 
landfcapes to our mind, and oftener to our fancy the idolatrous, and luxurious vales of 
Daphne and Tempe. It is juft to add, that the improvements made by lord Temple 
have profited of the prefent perfect ftyle of architecture and gardening. The temple of 
Concord and Viitory prefiding over fo noble a valley, the great arch defigned by Mr. T. 
Pit, and a {maller-in honour of Princefs Amelia, difcloting a wonderfully beautiful per- 
fpective over the Elyfian fields to the Palladian bridge, and up to the caltle on the hill, 
are monuments of tafte, and fcenes, that I much queftion if ‘Tempe or Daphne exhi- 
bited.” - ; 

Having viewed the principal * objets and external beauties of this delightful place, in 
a round of between three and four hundred acres, we now approached the new front, and 
proceeded to infpeét its internal grandeur and decorations. A flight of 31 fteps, de+ 
figned ina mafterly manner, leads up to the grand portico of fix Corinthian pillars, the 
pediment is plain and handfome, and the whole of the centre building of exquifite work- 
manfhip, wrought with various medallions and effigies. The pavillions too are no lefs 
confpicuous in beauty and ornament. In the recefles of the Loggia, we obferved two, 
very fine antiques, a Cybele and a Juno in white marble, the drapery exceedingly beau- 
tiful. We now entered the faloon, a moft elegant oval, lighted by a central dome. Its 
dimenfions are 60 by 43, and 56. The ceiling is divided into a multiplicity of highly 
decorated compartments. ‘The cornice is of the Doric order; above is a magnificent 
alto-relievo, defigned and executed by Signior Valdré, an artift brought here by the Mar- 
quis. The cornice is fupported by 16 columns in Scaiola, reprefenting Sicilian jafper, 
by Signor Bartoli, the luftre of which appears at prefent fuperior to real marble. The. 
pavement is of fine Maffa Carrara marble, cut in four feet fquares. This noble room 
is intended to be illuminated with fixteen magnificent cryftal lights, &c. which when quite 
complete, will be moft fuperb. ‘The hall defigned and painted by Kent, is in the old 
part, and the grand entrance of the north-weft front. Its dimenfions are 36 by 22 and 
26. The ceiling isadorned with a curious allegorical painting, in allufion to King Wil- 
liam’s gift of a regiment to Lord Cobham, at his entrance into the army. ‘The other 
principal ornaments round the walls are eight antique marble bufts,” On each fide the 
Hall are old apartments of dreffing and bed rooms, full of pi€tures, but not now fhewn. 
Thefe apartments lead to the circular Corridores, each of 27 Ionic columns, &c. We 
next vifited the chapel, which is fmall and inadequate to fo noble a place. The cedar 
wainftcoat, and a copy of the Holy Lamb, by Rubens, are the only things worth men- 
tioning. Adjacent to this we faw the intended library, a room of confiderable fize, 45 
by 25 and 20, at prefent little more than a fhell, but when finifhed, it no doubt will be 
worthy notice; from hence we were conducted to the Marchionefs’s drefling room, 32 
by 26 and 19, neatly furnifhed with white damafk, befides a confiderable collection of 
paintings by various mafters, fome of which are undoubted originals, particularly the 
portraits of the Proteétor-Duke of Somerfet, and Lord Admiral ‘Thomas Seymour, his 
brother, faid to be the only one extant. We find feveral of her Ladythip’s own ad- 


_ * Thad carefully tranfcribed moft of the infcriptions that adorn thefe numerous buildings, with an inten- 
tion to infert them, particulaily thofe over the bufts on the Temple of Britith Worthies, as being well writ- 
ten and worth prefe:ving ; but I coneluded fince that they are fufficiently known from the Guides which 
have been publifhed, and I alfo found more original matter afterwards crowd upea my per, than one vor 
lume could eafily contain. © = 
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mirable performances 5. that of Mrs. Siddons, in the character of the Tragit. mufe fup- 

ported by pity and horror, is very ftriking ; the original, by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, I faw 

in the royal exhibition, and think this a moft excellent copy. On the frame is the-fol-. 
lowing infcription from Shakefpear’s Henry V. wp tw : 


Oh! fora mufe of fire that would afcend 
The brighteft heaven of invention. 


The Grenville room, 32 by 26 and 19, green damafk, hung with a numerous colleétion’ 
of portraits of the Temple and Grenville families. Peter Temple, Anno 1560, John 
Temple, his fon, founder of Stowe, Sir Thomas Temple, Bart. Hefter Sandys of Latis 
mer, in Bucks, his wife, who from four fons, and nine daughters, lived to fee 700 
defcendants®. After a long feries, feveral of which are by Cornelius Janfen, we come 
to Sir Richard, father of lord Cobham; lord Vifcount Cobham, by Vanloo; Mary, 
’ fifter to lord Cobham, wife to Dr. Weft, and afterwards of Sir James Langham; * the 
portraits of Richard Grenville and his wife Helter, the latter, by Sir, Godfrey Knelfer ; 
Richard, Earl Temple; right honourable George Grenville, fecond fon, who was father 
to the Marquis of Buckingham ; the. honourable Thomas Grenville, captain of the De- 
fiance, 64 guns, who was killed in defence of his country, May 3d, 1747. 

The billiard room, 29 and 26, and 19, hung with fine tapeftry from drawings of 
Teniers. Here are a few portraits; the principal one of the Marquis de Vieuville, am- 
baflador to Charles I. by Vandyke. A table of Giallo Antique. Chimney piece | of 
Scaiola, made at Rome. Adjacent to this is an excellent dining room, 4: by 25, and 
1g. ‘The paintings, not numerous, are Chrift rifing from the tomb, by Tintoretto; a 
very fine piece of Sampfon in the prifon at Gaza, but this not certain, fome call it an 
Italian ftory, by Rembrandt} four converfation pieces, by Francefco Cippo; a view of 
the Tiber above Rome, unknown; a curious marble cheft found on the road ‘to Th 
voli, and brought from Rome by the Marquis. Next, a. drawing room, 31 by 25 
and tg; beautiful tapeftry of Dutch defigns, from ‘Teniers.. Over the chimney; a cu- 
rious head of St. Peter in mofaic, finithed fo deceitfully, that the beft judges can scarce 
tell how it is wrought ; fome believe it paint, others, tapeftry, &c. The mufic room, 
very magnificent, ‘50 by 32 and 22. At each end are Scaiola pillars; a profufion of. 
gilt, and other ornaments executed by Signor Valdre, with infinite tafte and génius, 
The general idea of his pencil on the walls, is taken from the Loggia of Raphael at 
Rome. - The ceiling reprefents, in beautiful colours, the dance of the Hours, the Sea- 
fons, and‘Aurora round the Sun, which forms the centre; Night retiring in her gloomy 
mantle underacloud. ‘The chimney piece is Roman; the tables of fine Verde Antique. 
The effect of the whole is uncommonly firiking and fuperb. We now paffed through 
the faloon to the ftate apartments. ‘Ihe drawing room of the fame dimentfions as the lat 
deferibed. Furniture orange damafk. Among the principal paintings are; Hagar 
and Ihmael, by Pietro de Cortona; the Prodigal Son, by Guercino; Mofes burying 
the Egyptian, by Ponuffin; two landfcapes, by the fame;.the burial of Chrift, by 
Baffan ; ‘a fine landfcape, by Teniers; a knight of the Bath, by Vandyke; Holy 
Family, by Rubens; and an admirable picture of Venus, by Titian ; which was brought 
from the colleétion.of Gavin Hamilton, at Rome, The Italian chimney-piece, glaffes, 
and other furniture and ornaments, are rich and beautiful. ‘The ftate gallery, 70 by 
25 and 22, difplays an equal fhare .of magnificence and fplendor; chimney pieces. of 
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Sienna marble; two fine marble-tables.of Nero Antique, the ¢éiling much gilt and paint 
ed; and the walls hung with curious tapeltry; reprefenting the ‘Triumphs of Ceres, Bac- 
chus, Venus, Mars, and-Diana,:. Here are alfo four emblematical paintings in Clare-ob- 
fcure. ‘The chairs, window-curtyins, &c, afe of blue filk damask, ‘The flate drefling 
xcom contains a good portrait of the late field Marfhal, Vifcount Cobham, by Sir God. 
frey Kneller; two fine pi@ures of a Burgo-mafter and ‘his wife, Van-horft; and a head 
unknown, by C. Janfen. The ftate bed room, is 50 by 35 and 18, hung with crimfon 
damafk, and richly gilt and carved. The clofets are highly ornamented and contain, 
amongft other pidtures, a St. Francis, by Corregio ; offering of the Magi, by Paul Ve- 
ronefe ; a candle light piece, by Schalken ; anda valuable picture of La Belle Ferro- 
niere, .miftrefs to Francis 1. of France, by Leonardi da Vinci. i 
From hence we proceeded through Middleton Stoney in our way to Woodftock. 
‘The country hereabouts is very uninterefting, and the roads intolerably bad. About 
four miles from Middleton, we faw on our left a handfome. built houfe, encircled in fine 
groves, the feat of Mr. Farmer, and called Terfmore. From this fmall-place where we 
dined, the evening grew dark and the objeéts around became ob{cured,- however we had 
time to obferve about four miles beyond Middleton, the feat and park of Lord Jerfey, 
and three miles farther, on our left Kirtlington-houfe, fituated in an extenfive park, the 
feat of Sir Henry Watkin Dafhwood, Bart. From hence we found the road very intri- 
cate, and after many difficulties, gladly arrived at the Bear Inn, Woodftock. This {malt 
town has a neat church, newly finifhed with an elegant {tone tower; the houfes are. 
moftly of the fame materials, and inns excellent. The inhabitants are much employed 
in the glove and fteel bufinefs, the latter of which is here brought to the highett*perfec-- 
tion, by a brilliancy of polifh peculiar to this place, which owes its original to an inge. 
nious watch-maker, who firft eftablifhed it here about feventy years ago. Woodftock 
park feems to have been a royal feat, ever fince the days of King Alfred, who is faid to 
. have tranflated Boethius de Confolatione Philofophiz here. King Etheldred held an af-. 
fembly of the ftates, and enacted feveral laws here. inal I. was fond of this palace, 
to which he made additions, and enclofed the park, faid to have been the firftin England 
with a ftone wall. But Doomfday book proves parks to have exifted at the time of its 
compilation. It is probable therefore this was the firft time, fuch a mode of enclofure 
was ufed. Henry II. had his chief refidence here, and built his miftrefs, the fair Rofi. 
inond, an heule in the park, and to fecure her from the jealoufy of his Queen, encom. 
paffed it with a labyrinth fo intricate, that none’ might find her, * except fuch as had 
received the clue from her. Yet even in Camden’s time there were no remains of the 
labyrinth. At this palace Edmund, fecond fon of Edward I. (afterwards Earl of Kent). 
and Thomas 3d fon of Edward Hl. (created duke of Gloucefter) were both born, and 
both were thence furnamed of Woodftock. Here the Princefs- Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen, was fome time kept a prifoner, and not in the beft apartments. She was brought 
from the tower hither mule the conduét of Sir Henry Bedingfield. As the paffed, the 
people rejoiced and the bells rung ;-but this fo difpleafed her keeper, that he put the 
ringers in the flocks. This raifed fuch fufpicions in the.Princefs, that the faid to her 


* Yet this retreat js faid not to have availed her, The Queen difeovered it and ufed her fo harthly, the 
did ndt long furvive it. She had a fiae tomb at Godflow, a village near Oxford, before the diffolution of 
that Nunnery; with this infcription. y= ; m 


Hic jacet in tumbé rofa mundi, non rofa munda, 


A Non redolet, fed olet, que redolere folet-— 
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friends, ‘¢ Asyacfheep to the flaughter, fo am I led’? She was kept under asguard’ of 
foldiers night and day ; and a fire happening between the floor of-her chamber, and the 
ceiling of the room below, (fufpected purpofely) the had ‘nfallibly perifhed, had not 
fomebody pulled up the boards and quenched the-flamese. Here one day looking pen- 
fively through her prifon-window, fhe obferved a, maid in the park milking a cow, and 
merrily finging over her pail, whereupon fhe exclaimed, ‘that liberty and fearlefsnefs 
were more valuable than all the greatnefs in the world, and wifhed that fhe were rather 
that milk-maid than a Princefs.” .. From henceforth this palace continued in the crown, 
and Fuller in his Worthies (publithed fince the,reftoration) calls it a fair building. 
However it was then in its wane, and by a print of it in Queen Elizabeth’s progrefies 
from a drawing in the beginning of this century, it appears there were at that time but 
inconfiderable.remains, . Afterwards Queen Anne, with the concurrence of Parliament, 
granted all the intereft of the crown in the honor and manor of Wood{tock, and.-hun- 
dred of Wotton to John, Duke.of Marlborough and his heirs, as a reward of his eminent 
and unparalleled fervices in gaining, by his courage and condud, divers victories over the 
French and Bavarian army at Shellenberge, and other places; but more efpecially at 
Blenheim, by which the Frontiers of Holland were fecured, and England and the im. 
pire refcued from immediate ruin, 

The new palace of Blenheim, which is not:only the boaftand ornament of this place, 
but the whole kingdom at large, is a vaft and magnificent pile, ‘raifed-at the public ex- 
penditure of 700,0cool, You enter the park through a fpacious Corinthian arch, at. 
about 100 yards from which is the moft beautiful view of the whole; the heavinefs of 
the buildings is here greatly diminithed by a fide view, and the immenfe expanfe of water, 
Rialto Bridge, its deeply fwelling banks, park, &c. are feen in all-poflible variety of 
order, as the genius of the immortal Brown could beft di¢tate. Vanbrugh was‘the ars 
chiteét, whofe buildings are.in general ponderoufly heavy, and by fome ¢fteemed monu- 
ments of the vileft talte. However this may. be critically juft, we cannot but obferver 
this princely fabric with fublime veneration, The front is about 348. feet-im extent, and* 
highly ornamented. . "The commonentrance'at the ealt gate, over whicl¥ is a refervoir 
of 500 hogtheads of water to fupply the houfe, led us into the firft quadrangle of offices, 
from whence we proceeded into the area, and through the fuperb portico:to the hall ; 
this moft magnificent room is 67 feet high,.60 long, and of .a proportionable breadth, 
The ceiling is painted by Sir James Thornhill, and reprefents victory crowning the great 
Duke, and pointing to the battle of Blenheim. Saloon is 60 high, by about 50 and 403 
here is a great difplay of magnificence, the lower part.lined with marble, the ‘walls de 

»picted by La Guerre, reprefenting different nations in their various habits. ‘The ceiling 
he has adorned with another emblematic compliment to the noble Duke. Right.of the» 
faloon, is the ftate drawing room, excellent fize, and hung with tapeftry, reprefenting 
fome of the Duke’s battles. Principal.paintings; the adoration of the Shepherds, and 
the offering of the Magi, by Lucca Giordano ; a Madona and child, and holy family, by. 
Nic. Ponflin : alfo amatterly picture, by Rubens, of Meleager and Atlanta; a portrait of 
the Duchefs, by Romney. Another drawing room, .with more fine tapeltry of thes 
Duke’s marchto, and fiege of, Bocatoch. Three old paintings. by Genoefe, &c. and-a» 
portrait of the prefent Duke, by Romney. State bed-chamber ; over the doors, two 
pieces of ftill-life, by Malteze ;. a portrait of Edward 6th, by Holbein ; but thé molt-c4- , 
pital, is Seneca bleeding to death, by Lucca Giordano ; this is much lefs, and the figures * 
not fo numerous, or fine as that at Burleigh.” After pafling this inferior fuite of apart. 
ments, we were next fuddenly furprized with the moft magnificent library, 133 feet by 
32 and 40; this was originally a gallery for paintings, and {till contains many good por- 
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traits, moftly of the family; the marble workinanfhip is highly finifhed, and the ftuce 
coed ceiling of the richeft defigns. At one end is a fuperb ftatue of Queen Anne, by 
Ryfbrack. | ‘Uhe late Duke furnifhed it with lord Sunderland, his father’s noble collec. 
tion of books, which confifts of 24,coo volumes, allowed to be the beft private collec. 
tion in England. From thefe windows you have a charming profpect of the winding 
fwells to the water, and of the groves on the oppofite hill. Hence we were conducted 
to the chapel in one of the wings, which is very handfome, fpacious, and lofty. The 
monument to the memory of the old Duke and Duchefs, is a moft fuperb piece of fculp- 
ture, by Ryfbrack ; they are reprefented with their two fons who died young, as fup- 
ported by Fame and Hiftory. The altar piece is our Saviour taken from the crofs, by Jor- 
daens of Antwerp. Returning to the faloon, we next entered the dining room, of mo- 
derate dimenfions ; the principal paintings are a capital landfcape, by Claud Lorrain ; 
Lot and his two daughters, Venus and Adonis, both prefents from the Emperor, by Ru- 
bens; a capital piece of cattle and figures, by Caftiglione; portrait of Qucen Anne, 
whilft Princefs of Denmark, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; a group of the Duke and Duchefs, 
and children, by Sir Jofhua Reynolds. Winter drawing room; Goblins tapeftry re~ 
prefenting the Cardinal Virtues. An excellent portrait of Mary, Duchefs of Richmond, 
by Vandyke; lord Strafford and his fecretary, by the fame}; this is fimilar to one T have 
feen at Wentworth houfe in Yorkfhire, but infinitely inferior, it cannot furely be difputed 
which is the original. Mr. Walpole efteems that the chef d’auure of Vandyke; and 
fays, “I can forgive him any infipid portraits of perhaps infipid people, when he fhowed 
himfelf capable of conceiving and tranfmitting the idea_of the greateft man of the age.” 
Two of King Charles’s beauties, Mrs. Killigrew and Morton, by ditto. Blue dreffing 
room: this contains a confiderable collection of good paintings. ‘The principal in the 
upper row, Ifaac blefling Jacob, and the woman taken in adultery, by Rembrandt ; Ca- 
therine de Medicis, by Rubens; Time clipping Cupid’s wings, by Vandyke; our Sa- 
viour and St. John, by Carlo Dolce; an Aftronomer and his family, by Dobfon ; ‘por- 
trait of William, Marquis of Blandford, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Under row: our Sa- 
viour and the Virgin in the clouds, and an holy family, by Hannibal and Ludovico Car- 
racoi; a Dutch family, by Oftade ; two land{capes, by Gafpar * Pouflin ; two more by 
Vander Neer and Woovermans; Dorothy Countefs of Sunderland, by Vandyke. 
Summer drawing room, or grand cabinet, richly decorated with pi€tures. Here are 
repofited the greateft efforts of the pencil of Rubens. The Roman charity; the offer- 
ing of the Magi; the flight into Egypt ; Andromeda chained to the rock; Lot’s depare 
ture out of Sodom; the portrait of Paracelfus, and his own head &c. &c.; a fine Mag- 
dalen, by Carlo Dolce; a holy family, by Ludovico Carracci; our Saviour bleffing the. * 
children, efteemed capital, by Vandyke ; Pope Gregory, and a female Martyr ho ding . 
a palm branch, by Titian ; Raphael’s miftrefs, Dorothea, by himfelf. 

Thus gratified with infpeting this internal magnificence, we departed without being 
able to fee much of the external beauties of the park and pleafure grounds; which in 
fine weather afford infinite pleafure, but a torrent of fhowers deprived us of this further 
enjoyment. ‘The former is 11 miles round, and contains 2,500 acres, with 2000. head: 
of-deer ; the water of 250 acres, and its fine {welling banks were difpofed by the great 

*« The Duchefs of Marlborough gave any price for his pitures; they are the firft ornaments of Blen- 
heim, but have fuffered by negleét, there are fixteen pieces by this malter, the beft.are his own portrait, with 
his wife and child, the offering of the Magi, and the Reman charity.”’+ 


t Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, vol, 2d. p, 144s 
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Mr. Browne. The fpan of the arch of the Rialto bridge is 101 feet, but this exterifive 
appearance is much obfcured by the fullnefs of the water. On the vaft obelifk, which 
is 130 feet high, the grant of the crown, and fervices of the Duke, are fully difplayed by 
a long infcription written by Dr. Hare, who had been his Grace’s chaplain, and was af- 
terwards Bifhop of Chichefter. 

. Woodltock is among the places which contend for the honor of the birth of Chaucer. 
Of his refidence herc, in a fquare ftone houfe, near the park gate, there is no doubt. 
This great genius, the father of Englith poetry, was born (moft probably of honorable 
parents, though this is not certain) in 1328, 2. of Edward II], He was educated both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and then ftudied the law in the middle temple, thence he 
went to court, and became the King’s Page, and was taken under the patronage of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, whofe intereft he never after forfook. Indeed a clofer 
tie afterwards took place; he married about 1360 Philippa, filter of Catherine Swin- 
ford, firft the miftrefs and afterwards the wife of his patron ; and the anceftrefs from 
whom Henry Vil. derived his title to the crown. During the greater part of his lite 
he enjoyed many rich and honorable employments, and his income is faid to have been 
at one time rocol. per annum. a large eftate in thofe days. He refided much, particu- 
larly while the court was here, at this fpot. When difengaged from public bufinefs his 
time was entirely fpent in ftudying and walking. The park here was the fcene of his 
moft favorite wanderings, and many of the rural defcriptions in his poems are taken 
from hence.* In the poem called the Cuckowe { and Nightingale, the defcription of 
the morning walk is exactly what may be traced from his houfe, through part of the 
park, and down by the brook into the vale under Blenheim houfe, as certainly as we 
may affert that Maples inftead of Phyliereas were the ornaments round the bower, which 
place he likewife defcribes in his dream, as a white caftle ftanding upon an hill, the fcene 
in that poem being laid in Woodftock park. Thus has the country hereabouts be- 
come confecrated in his poems, and to all who feel the genuine force of poetry, a 
claflick ground. About two years before him, died his kind patron the Duke of Lan- 
cafter, and this fo deeply affeGted him, that he could no longer bear this place, the fcene 
of his former happinefs, but retired to Dunnington caftle § by Newbury, in Berkthire ; 
in the folitude of which {weet retreat he indulged his contemplations, till October 25, 
1400; when, at the age of 72, he departed quietly to his grave. Sir Thomas Chau- 
cer, Knt. his fon and heir, was Speaker of the Houfe of Commons in the reign of Henry 
IV. and in many other honourable offices, and left a daughter, and heir Alice, who 
carried the caftle of Dunnington, EWelme Palace (by Benfon) in this county, and other 
large eftates to William De la Pole, Earl, and afterwards Duke of Suffolk, whofe fon, 
by mixing with the blood royal, was the real author of the deftruétion of the family in 
the perfon of the grandfon, beheaded by Henry VIII. 1513. The eftates were for- 
feited to the Crown, Ewelme becamea palace to our Kings. Moft of the reft were 
granted to Charles Brandon, created Duke of Suffolk. 


* Sce Chaucer’s Life in the Biographia, and other books, 

+ Ver. 51. 85, 

§ Dunningten Calle lies half a mile to the right of Spinhamland. In the park was an old oak, called 
Chaucer’s oak, under which he is faid to have compofed many of his poems. Here afterwards the gallant 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, (the favorite of Henry VIII. who married that haughty monarch’s 
youngett fifter,) much refided. Tn the rebellion it was a garrifon for Charles I. under the valiant Sir John 
Boys. The King lay here one night. At prefent there is remaining only a battered gateway with two 
towers, aud fome fmall part of the fcattered walls, choked with brambles, and overrun with ivy. 
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-* In the-evening we proceeded to Oxford, that faered feat of the Mofes; ‘the antiquity 
‘and particulars of which I fhail not*here*pretend®to defcvibe ; the two Univerfities are 
places fo: well known, and fo full of matter for contemplation and defcription, that 
nothing le‘suthan a feparate “work can give an account adequate to their refpective 
merits. il therefore pafé this place over in filent vetieration, and only infert a few 
common obfervations of rece nt improvements'in that noble city, ‘ait its neighboutiire 
beauties. -Befides the wonderful improvements that have been made, within'a féw 
years, by widening the fireets, paving, &c. the new county goal does great credit to 
the. fpirit of the place, and when finifhed will be one of the itrongelt and beft in the 
kingdom. . Its fituation is adjacent to the’ old caftle,'and’encompaffed by a milly fone 
wall, which we enter at adarge tower and gate-way,!over which is to be the platform 
for executions.’ In the centre of this fpacious: ared, ftands:‘the governor’s houfe, 
whence he can overlook the whole of the buildings under his care.! ‘The’ptincipal one 
for felons is divided into 6o cells, eight fect by feven, as {trong as irott and ftone an 
make them. ‘The two lefler bridewells contain 20 each, and are almoft fitithed.' The 
old caftle is to remain as it was, fo that the whole group which is of thatftylwof archis 
tecture, will have'a noble-appearance.  'There‘is alfo a city prifon now building ‘upon 
the fame plan. is aps 

As Nuneham, the feat of the carl of Harcourt; ‘isia‘plaée fo generally famed; we 
could not omit vifiting it. - This eftate formerly: belonged to the Courtnays of Devon 
thire, and is called to this day Nunehany Courtnay. “After pafling: through feveral 
hands, it was fold in Oliver Cromwell’s* time, to“ John Robinfon, of London, “niér: 
chant, (anceftor to Sir'George Robinfon, bart.) from whofe familyit® came by an 
heirefs to David Earl of Wemys ; of whom it was purchafed in 17 16,’ bySimon; ‘firft 
Jord Harcourt, lord high chancellor of England. He was fon and heir of Sir Philip. 
Harcourt, kn. Sees for Oxfordthire, 1681) feated at Stanton Harcourt! in: this 
county, (a manfion now fold, but fill the burial place of the family) where his an- 
ceftors had refided ever fince they married the-heirefs of Richard de Camville, in the 
reign of Richard-I. who brought them this feat. They have’ been very famous here ; 
one of them a knight of the garter; have married nobly ; and have never been beneath 
the degree of knighthood.* ‘The prefent-houfe at Nuneham was built by the late‘earl. 
It is fituated about fix miles from ‘Oxford, and half a-one from the Henley toad, on 
the fide of a rich hill, and encompaffed with an extenfive park well wooded, the foftly 
flowing Ifis meandring at a proper diftance’in the meddows below. A fweeter fituation 
could fcarce-be found for fuch a piece of architeflure, nor a {pot fo much endowed by 
nature, oras well laid out by Brown; * here are fcenes ~worthy of the bold pencil of 
Rubens, or to befubjects for the tranquil funthines of Claud Lorrain.’+ ‘The conimon 
approach gives an idea of nothing more than a [mall plain gentleman’s feat, and the 
infpection of the: firft apartments confirms this impreffion, but-we were afterwards 
pleafingly deceived. The furniture is‘moftly elegant, and the rooms ‘adorned. with 
many capital paintings. Paffing through the hall, which is ftrongly arched as a fecu- 
rity againft fire,*in which are fome antique ftatues, we afcended the circular geome- 
trical ftair-cafe, and entered a fmall room called the faloon, in which are feveral good 
paintings, Sufanna and the elders, by Hannibal Carracci; the Nativity, by Pietro da 
Pietri; feveral portraits, by Vandyke ; two Beggar Boys, by Murillio, " Anti-chamber, 
{mall, but ornamented with tolerable pictures. From hence, by a narrow circular 





* The mother of lord chancellor Harcourt was Aune, daughter of Sir William Waller (the parliament 
general) of Olterley park, before defcribed. 
+ Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, vol. ad. p. 145. 
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paffage tothe library, which is adorned in a pleafing ftyle with heads of the poets, &c. 
Rowe and Pope, by Kneller; Philips, by Ryley; Prior, by old Dahl; Shakefpear, 
Rouffeau, Beaumont, Addifon, Mafon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Horace Walpole, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Mrs, Pritchard, Mrs. Siddons, &c, Dining-room, very handfome; 
its dimenfions 33 by 24 and 18. Here are fome excellent paintings ; the principal,. 
Ulyfles and Naufica, by Salvator Rofa ; a large landfcape with figures and cattle, very 
beautiful, by Cuyp; four ruins ofRome, by Parolo Panini; dead game and dogs, by 
Snyders ; two fruit pieces, by Michael Angelo Campidoglio ; landfcapes by G. Pouflin. 
and Ruyfdaal, Odagon drawing-room, 30 by 24 and 18, and fuperbly furnithed and 
gilt, &c. with no inconfiderable hare of pi€tures; two Madonas, by Guido and Bar- 
rocci, both efteemed beautiful; Chrift crowned with thorns, by Veronefe; St. John 
preaching*in the wildernefs, by Albano; Mofes fweetning the waters of Meribah, 
highly coloured, by Nicolo Pouflin ; landfcape by Gafpar Pouflin, &c. Great draw- 
ing-room, 49 by 24 and 18, St. Margaret, whole length, and highly preferved, by 
Titian ; from the collection of Charles Four noble landfcapes, the fubject hunting 
the boar, Italian Banditti, Diana and nymphs, and other figures, (fome of them by 
‘Teniers,) by Van Artois; two leffer beautiful ones, by Gafpar Pouflin, and figures by: 
Nicolo; a charming Cuyp ; a2 moon-light on the water, very perfect, by Vander 
Neer; a landfcape by Claud Lorrain; a beautiful landfcape, a cart overturning in a 
rocky country, by moonlight, by Rubens ; this is well known by Bolfwaert’s prints ;*: 
An entertainment on the Texel with Englith and Dutch yatchts, an admired Van. 
dervelde, lefler landfcapes, by Wootton, &c. Another-circular paflage led us to the- 
ftate bed-room, hung with velvet, and many valuable old family portraits; alfo the 
King and Queen, by Gainfborough. Two drefling rooms full of various paintings. 
Amongit the reft, a portrait of Giles Bruges, third lord Chandos (who. died. 1594 ',, 
the drefs remarkable, apparently Spanifh, the cloke of black velvet, with. filver ornay 
ments. 

We now walked to view the external beauties of the place, which muft excite pecu- 
liar admiration in the mind of every beholder ; the park is about fix miles round, and 
the pleafure grounds, including the garden, contain near 60 acres. Afcending the: 
hill towards the church, you have an exquifite view to Abingdon, and other parts of 
Berkthire. The grand fweep of woods, amd the river Ifis are charming features in this 
{cene. Beyond the chapel, the profpeét breaks ftill more enchantingly through a vifla 
tothe north, up the Ifis to the ftately towers of Oxford ‘* bofomed high in tufted trees.’” 
Such was our view from the windows of the houfe, but here the fore-ground gives: 
great grandeur and boldnefs. In front of this avenue ftands the peculiarly. formed 
church of tine fLone, in imitation of a Roman temple; this was erected by a late lord,, 
founder of the houfe, 1764. In front are fix large pillars fupporting a plain pediment, 
and from the top rifes a lofty dome. The infide is extremely neat; over the parith 
door are names of thofe who have gained the annual prize of merit, from an inflitution 
made by his lordfhip feven years ago, ‘This is determined by the votes of the parifh- 
ioners in favour of the molt fober and honelt candidate. A very laudable inflirution, 
and worthy of univerfal imitation. Over the altar isa. painting of the good Samaritan,. 
by Mafon, the poet. In the garden is an excellent. confervatory, open in fummer,. 


*« The nobleft and largeft landfeape of Rubens, isin the royal collection. It exhibits an almoft bird's 
eye view of an extenfive country, with fuch matterly clearnefs and intelligence, as to contain in itfelf alone. 
a fchool for painters of landfcape.”’+ 

4, Walpoles’s Anecdotes, vol. 2d. p. 145 and 6, 
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and covered in the winter feafon. On the margin of the walks are placed various 
buildings and buts, infcribed with verfes from many of our favourite poets, but too 
humerous to be inferted in this defecription. I fhall only abferve, in the words of 
Milton, 





——‘* Here univerfal Pan, 
« Knit with the Graces, and the hours indance, 
«« Leads on th’ eternal fpring.” 


Infinitely delighted with this excurfion, we returned by the village of Nuneham, 
which confifts of about twenty neat houfes, at equal diftances on the road; thefe are 
divided into two feparate dwellings, fo that forty families may here, by this liberal 
afliftance of his lordfhip, enjoy the comforts of induftry under a wholefome roof, who 
otherwife might have been doomed to linger out their days in the filthy hut of poverty. 
As we approached the Univerfity, its towers and richly fhaded groves again won our 
admiration and aftonifhment. From this road the effect of the whole is indifputably 
the moft ftriking, and may challenge the univerfe to fhew its equal. 


“€ See! Oxford lifts her head fublime, 

© Majeftic in the mofs of time; 

« Nor wants there Gracia’s better part, 

«¢ *Mid the proud piles of ancient art ; 

«© Nor decent Doric to difpenfe 

«< New charms ’mid old magnificence ; 

** And here and there foft Corinth weaves 

«© Her doedal coronet of leaves ; 

«© While as with rival pride, her towers invade the fty.””* 


Auguft 31. Aftera night of much rain; we croffed the river into Berkshire, to 
vifit the adjacent market town of Abingdon. The intermediate hills are very beautiful 
and afford feveral pleafing views, Thofe noble fons of the foreft, the widely fpreading 
oaks, form an agreeable thade of confiderable length ; at the further extremity, as we 
began to defcend into the flat again, we faw, ata fmall diftance on our left, Radley, 
a confiderable modern edifice, belonging to Sir James Stonehoufe. Leland mentions, 
there was a park there belonging to Abingdon Abbey, which was deftroyed becaufe 
the fcholars of Oxford much reforted there to hunt. “The fame liberty of {porting is 
fill taken by the Univerfity, to the great annoyance of the owner of this place. Be- 
vond, acrofs the vale, lord Harcourt’s fweet place called to mind thofe charming 
fcenes of the preceding day. We now approached the principal obje&t of our excur- 
fion, and received a moft terrible impreffion at the entrance from this road; a narrow 
lane, unworthy the name of a ftreet, made, too almoft impaffable by the confines of 
dirt and water. The market-place, however, improved our idea of the town, though 
it has little more to boaft than a fpacious market-houfe, over which is a good hall for 
public bufinefs. This is certainly a building that may claim pre-eminence over thofe 
of moft towns of like fize and confequence, nay, fo fuperior is it to the general ftructure 
of the place, that it feems as though brought there by miftake. If we fearch into the 
annals of antiquity, we fhall find this town of much greater confequence than at prefent, 
deriving its name and chief glory trom its abbey, founded by one Hein or Eanus, a 
noble Saxon, nephew to Cifla, king of the Wett Saxons, about 675. According to 
Leland, the abbey was firft begun at Bagley wood, thofe noble fhades we delcribed 


* Warton’s Ode. 
about 
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about two miles‘from ence; but the foundations and the works (fays he) there prof- 

pered not ; whereupon it was tranflated to Seuketham and there finifhed chiefly at the 

cofts of King Ciffa, who was himfelf afterwards buried there. And from this abbey 

being built 1t changed its name to Abingdon. In old times (continues Leland) many 

of the villages about Abingdon had but chapels of eafe, and this abbey was their mother 

church, where they buried. Amongft the reft the famous Geoffery. of Monmouth: 
had his monument here. This abbey, which was one of the fineft and richeft in Eng-- 
land, had not flourifhed long, ere it was demolifhed by the violent fury of the Danes. 

Yet it foon after recovered itfelf through the liberality of King Edgar,. and afterwards 

by the induftry of the Norman abbotsit grew to fuch magnificence, as to ftand in com- 

petition with any in Britain. “* It was in ancient times called Sheoverfham, a famous 

city, goodly to behold, full of riches, encompaifed with very fruitful fields, green 

meadows, {pacious paftures, and flocks of cattle abounding with milk. Here the king 

kept his court ; hither the people reforted, while confultations were ‘depending about 

the greateft and moft weighty affairs of the kingdom.” ‘Two fynods are fuppofed to 

have been held here, one in’ 742, and the other in 822. Leland fays the rents of 
this abbey were almoft 2,000. a year. Though this town had its dependance for a 

long time on the abbey, yet fince 1416, when King Henry V. built bridges over the: 
Oule (as appears by a diftich in a window of St. Helen’s church there) and turned the 

high road hither, for'a fhorter cut;. it became much frequented, having a mayor and 

corporation, &e. arid much enriched itfelf by making great quantities of malt ;.as it 
fll does,’ fending the chief in barges‘to London by the river. It gives title of earl to: 
the right honourable Willoughby Bertie, which was firft conferred upon. his anceftor. 

James lord Norris of Rycote, 1682, 34th of Charles II. 

September ift, as before, cloudy and unfettled, but made foft and pleafant by in- 
tervening funfhine. Beirig delayed beyond our expeétation, at a time too when the- 
Univerfity could afford little or no fociety, and the whole town looked dull in the midft 
of'a long recefs from bufinefs and gaiety 3 thus circumftanced we were glad to find any’ 
objet worthy attention, that might afford us an hour’s ufeful entertainment. "To this 
intent we directed our courfe along the Gloucefter road to. Einfham; the meadows 
we pafled through are exceedingly pleafant and extenfive, where we croffed fix or feven. 
excellent {tone bridges, thrown over the rivulets, which refrefh with their cool. {treams 
the growing herbage ; and from the fummit of the vaft hill beyond we had a fine 
profpect over the bar adjoining counties.. The back front-of Blenlieim, and the ftately 
obelifk'in the park, are great additions to:this feenery ;. but they. appear lefs to. their 
own advantage from this point of view. A little on our right we faw Witham, an old. 
monattick-looking edifice, belonging to lord Abingdon ;. and as we approach the village: 
of Einfham, this earf-has erééted a fair ftone bridge of fix arches, in the place of a. 
ferry, alfo a large fquare houfe, intended for an inn, but never yet inhabited: the 
former pays a very profitable toll, but the latter is likely to continue an incumbrance to 
its owner. Einfham (according to Camden) was formerly a royal. vill, which Cuth- 
wulph, the Saxon, firft took from the conquered Britains. Ethelmar, a nobleman, 
adorned it with a monaftery, which King Ethelred confirmed in 1005, and “ figned 
the privilege of liberty, with the fign of the Holy Crofs.” After the diffolution this 
religious houfe was turned into a private feat, which belonged to the earls of Derby. 
From Henry, third earl, it came to his third fon, Sir Edward, who was buried. here 
1609, S. P. and was fucceeded in his eftate by his nephew, Sir Edward Stanley, k. b.. 
one of whofe co-heirs was the famous Venetia, the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, of whofe 
beauty and other accomplifhments, fo much has been faid. 

: . September 


re 
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September 3d. Favoured with every charm that the feafon would allow, we left awhile 
thefe reverend fcenes, grown irkfome and unedifying by repetition, to take another- 
fhort furvey of the country, and te enjoy the refrefhing-influence of fouthern breezes. 
By Heddington hill, which takes its name from a fmall village beyond, we directed our 
courfe; to this agreeable fummit is formed a commodious gravel walk for the benefit 
of Oxford; from hence we-croffed the fields to that village, but the roads were almoft 
impaffable for a carriage, and the place afforded nothing to fatisfy our trouble, except 
the fight of a few well-built new houfes, belonging to fome of the inhabitants of Oxford; 
the air here is recommended for its falubrity, which makes it frequently the refidence 
of invalids, &e. Inclining again towards the London road, we afcended the vaft brow 
of Shotover, which commands an almoft boundlefs view of the adjacent counties ; the 
eye is here in the centre of an immenfe circle, but the objects are not numerous 
enough to engage any long attention, though there is a confiderabie variety of country 
to look over. Queen Elizabeth, in her progreffes, 1566, vifited Oxford, and was 
magnificently entertained by the Univerfity for feven'days, ‘* The day after fhe took 
her leave, and was conducted by the heads as far as Shotover-hill, when the Earl of 
Leicefter gave her notice, that they had accompanied her to the limits of their jurif- 
diction. From hence cafting her eyes back upon Oxford, with all poffible marks of 
tendernefs and affeétion, fhe bade them farewell. The Queen’s countenance, and the 
Earl of Leicefter’s care, had fuch an affeét upon the diligence of this learned body, 
that, within a few years after, it produced mote fhining inftances of real worth, than 
had ever been fent abroad at the fame timie in any age whatfoever.”* The harveft 
around {eemed pretty forward, and the crops plentiful arid well-looking, but we ob- 
ferved more unfinifhed and ftanding here, than in the parts of Bucks we lately paffed ; 
the fettled ferenity of the tky was now moft propitious, and no doubt a few uch. days 
will fet the farmer’s heart at eafe, and crown the year with plenty. afr 

‘September 4th, more charming than the preceding, we left Oxford and purfued‘the: 
direct road to’ Worcefter, through Woodftock, &c. taking Dicheley, the feat of Lord. 
Litchfield’s, now Lord Dillon’s, in our way. Its fituation is a little ‘on the left of Kid- 
dington turnpike, about 12 miles from Oxford, but the neareft and beft way is by 
Blenheim park. Dicheley is an hamlet, in the parifh of Spillefbury, of which the 
principal’ manor belonged to William Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny, 12th Henry 
IV. afterwards it was owned by George Duke of Clarence, during whofe fon’s mino- 
rity, the ftewardfhip was granted to William, lord Norris. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, an eftatein this parifh (probably the manor) belonged to Thomas Bridges, 
Efq.t of Keynfham, in Somerfetfhire, and of Bruern Abbey, in this county. Whether 
Dicheley is a manor, and if fo who were the ancient owners, Iam not informed. But 
about the reign of James J. the Lees, whofe principal feat was at Quarendon in Bucks, 
before-mentioned, were in poffeffion of a manfion here, and by degrees the old refidence 
was deferted, and this became their chicf habitation, Sir Henry Lee was created a Ba- 
ronet, 16113 his fon, fir Henry, lived at Dicheley, and dying about 1641, his widow 
Ann, (daughter of Sir John St.John of Lydiard Tregoze, baronet) married Henry 
Wilmot, Vifcount Athlone, of Ireland, the famous loyalift, created by Charles I. Earl 
of Rochefter, who refided here, (in right of his wife, as her jointure-houfe, no doubt) 





* All that paffed dusing her vifitat Oxford, &c, may be fully feen in the Queen’s Progreffes, vol. 1, for 
1566. to which is annexed a view of Shotover. Here was once a confiderable forelt, of which Milton’s 
grandfather was the ranger. . 


+ Younger brother to fohn Lord Chandos, who died 1557. 
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and in 169 was buried in the vault belonging to the Lees in Spiilefbury church. -At 
this feqt ‘was born his fon-the famotis John Wilmot, Earl of Rochefter, on April roth, 
1647« He was both the ornament and difgrace of the court of ‘Charles IL “Hes 
lived worthlefs and ufelefs, and blazed out bis youth and his health in lavith voluptuouf- 
nefs; till at the age of one and thirty, he had exhaufted the fund of life, and reduced 
himfelf to a flate of weaknefs and decay*.”” At length he was fo worn out, that he 
expired without a ftruggle, July 26th, 1680, Et. 34. U think the feite of a lodge fome- 
where in Wood{tock park, where he is faid to have breathed his laft, has been formerly 
pointed out to me. Sir Henry Lee, Bart.-fon of the countefs of Rochefter, by her 
former hufband, was father of Anne, the firft wife of Thomas, Marquis of Whartont. 
Sir Francis Lee; his younger brother, was father of the firit earl of Litchfield. The 
prefent manfion was rebuilt by the elder brother of the laft earl, and is efteemed the 
belt of Gibbs’s architeGture. ‘The old manfion I believe f{tood in a’ different fituation, 
lower in the park. The approach tothe principal entrance, the hall, is nothing grand: 
or magnificent ; but the infide of this room isvery noble. Its dimenfions, as near as 
I could guefs, without an accuraté meafure, area cube of 36 feet, and coved at top: 
The ceiling and walls are painted by Kent, and decorated with various fculptures,  Alfo’ 
a portrait of the founder of the houfe. To the right we enter a fmall breakfaft par-: 
lour, with a few paintings. The two moft worth notice are Rubens and family, on 
horfeback among{t wild beafts, the figures by Rubens, and beatts by Snyders ; ‘alate 
fhooting piece, the principal figure, the late lord and.chancellor of Oxf dy Wootton.’ 
Dining room, about 36 by 214 richly ornamented with portraits; Charles I. and fon, 
very admirable, by Vandyke; Henry VII. by Hans Holbein} ; Prince Arthur, by CP; 
Janfen; Sir Henry Lee in Elizabeth’s time, the firft of the family ; and four brothers, .; 
by Cornelius Janfen ; lerd and lady Litchfield in coronation robes, by Richardfon, and”: 
Vanderbart ; duke of Monmouth and his mother, by fir Peter Lely ; fir Charles Rich, 
brother to earl Warwick, killed 1627, on the Ifle of Rhée, by Janfen. Late Lord’s 
bed-room, crimfon damafk furniture, and very old tapeftry, &c. Small dreffing room 
adjacent, Madona and child, by Mineeard, a Frenchman 3 a fine piece not hung up, of 
the nativity, lately fent here by lord Dillon, the light fhining from the glory and re- 
flected from the {urrounding figures, feemed particularly ftrong and beautiful, Small. 
tapeftry drawing room, 27, by 22, portraits of the coumefs Lindfay, and Rochefter, fif= 
ters, fir P. Lely ; Duchefs of Cleveland by fir P.Lely; fir F. Henry Lee, firit earl of Litch- 
field, by Vandyke. Saloon, 36 by 29, difplays ao ornaments worth Notice, except a 
buft of Dr. Sharp, and an antique marble ftatue of Hygeia. ‘he perfon employed 
in the ftucco work, painting, &c. was Roberts of Oxford. Green tapeftry room, the 
chancellor of Oxford, nephew to the late lord Litchfield: fir Walter Raleigh, by 
Moore; archbifhop Warham, by Holbein; duchefs of Portfmouth, by Lely ; Jacob’s 
dream, by Rembrandt; a fleeping Venus and Painter, by Titian: a {mall virgin and 
child, by Raphacl ; four fmall landfcapes with cattle and figures, by Polinbary ; a land- 
{cape over the chimney, by Wootton. Great gilt drawing room, about 37 by 26: fur. 
niture, crimfon damatk : gilding and other ornaments, by Roberts; Charles II; du- 


* Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets. 

+ Lord Rocheiter’s mother feems to have been of a family produGtive of eccentric charaders. was 
going to inflance it in the famous Philip Duke of Wharton, as the iffue of this marriage of her grand. 
child, but he was the fon of a fecond match. However the Countefs’s brother, Sir Walter St. John, Bart. 
was_grand-father of the mott extraordinary Henry St, John, Vifcount Bolingbroke, . 

}~ However this is much doubted, ‘ 
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chefs of Cleveland: countefs of Lindfay, by fir P. Lely; lord and lady Litchfield ; 
lady Charlote Fitzroy, mother to the late lord Litctifield, and duke of Grafton, her bro« 
ther by Kneller; a landfcape, by Wooton. Adjacent clofet containing portraits, &c. 
James J. fingularly drefled, fir Thomas Pope, by Vandyke, &c.: Juft Steward, and 
group receiving their hire, by Vandermant. Velvet bed room; a very curious table 
of ebony, inlaid with brafs, and made in Louis XIVth’s time ; a white marble chim- 
ney piece, the carving very light and admirable,. Small drefling room: a beautiful 
painting of the duchels of Orleans, Charles IId’s daughter, by Lely ; St. Catharine 
going to be tortured on the rack, by Vanmander ; a curious travelling cheft of Charles 
II. brought here by means of the late lord Litchfield’s mother, who. was daughter to 
that prince. Hence we were conducted through a circular raifed paflage to the chapel, 
neat and plain. Over the altar, a painting of Chrift taken from the crofs, by Poutlin. 
Great tapeftry drawing room, about 30 by 25, reprefents Vulcan oppofing /Eneas on 
one wall, and Neptune, &c. on the other. Over the chimney piece a group of the duke 
and duchefs of York and children. by Lely. From this fouthern afpeét, the views are 
extenfive and pleafing. In the ftair-cafe {tands a model in wood, of Ratcliff’s library 
at Oxford. We nowtook leave of this noble repofitory of valuable portaits, whofe 
appartments are otherwife decorated with a fimple elegance rather than oftentatious 
fplendor, nor could we help fympathizing with the melancholy that feemed to hover 
round this deferted place, that a new fmile of fortune had thus deprived it of its prefent 
owner*. We dined at Enftone, a fmall adjacent village, on the turnpike road; and 
four miles further, flept at Chapel-honfe, a moft excellent inn, built about 30 years 
ago, with ftables and other accommodations of the firft ftyle. The furrounding fields 
_are flat and open, but Mr. Kirby, the landlord’s fhrubberies and other plantations, are 
*g pleafing ornament and proteétion. Near this ftands Heathrop, the feat of lord 
Shrewfbury, diftinétly feen from the Oxford road. This has always been efteemed 
worthy the infpection of the traveller, both for its extermal and internal grandeur, and 
will foon be ftill more fo, when his Lordthip has completed thofe alterations and im- 
provements, which now deprive us of the pleafure of feeing them. Mr. Walpole 
{peaks with contempt of Ns architeCture, and fays it was built by Mr. Archer, the 
groom-porter, “all whofe fpecimens of wretched tafte may be feen in the Vitruvius 
Britannicus; but the chef d’ceuvre of his abfurdity was the church of St. John, with 
four belfrys, in Weftminfter.”’ ‘ 

September 5th. We purfued our courfe through Chipping-Norton, a place of note 
in the time of the Saxons, as its name fignifies; in the reign of Edward I. it fent mem- 
bers to parliament one feffion; and twice in Edward III’s reign, but never fince I 
believe. Wiliam Fitz-Alan of Clun, was lord of this manor, then called Norton, 
6 of k. John, and obtained a charter for an annual fair here. How long this town 
and manor continued in this family, (afterwards earls of Arundel) we have no par-. 
ticular account ; but we find in the reign of Henry VI. it was the eftate of the earls: 
of Oxford, of whom John, earl of Oxford, adhering to the Lanca(trian party, was, after 
the victory of Edward IV. in Barnet Field, taken prifoner, and his eftate forfeited. to. 
the crown. Leland fays, the Croftes were the ancient lords of this town, fince that the 
Rodneys, and then the Comptons who boughtit. Its prefent appearance is very good,. 
being fituated on the fide of a pleafant hill, and, built moftly of ftone, with which this 
country abounds.. . 


* He fuceeeded to alarge eftate in Ireland, on the death of his father, in autumn, 17895 


About 
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About four miles to the right of Chipping-Norton, at the extremity of the county 
adjoining Warwickthire, is a curious monument of antiquity, called Rolle-rich-ftones, 
a heap of large rough ftones fet up in a ring, like Stone Henge, in Wiltfhire, but 
{maller; various have been the opinions concerning this place, but we may rightly 
conclude with Camden, that as the Danes and Saxons had battles hereabouts, it was 
raifed in memory of fome victory. 

By a fteep and winding road through pleafant paftures, from Chipping-Norton, we paf- 
fed the fmall village of Salford, beautifully furrounded with wood, where is a good ftone 
houfe, with {uitable offices, belonging to Mr. Newton, whofe property is very confider- 
able about this place. A little to the left we faw another white manfion, the feat of 
Mr. Penyftone, at Cornwall. The united improvements of thefe two places are an 
ornament to this part of the country, and a tranfient gratification to the traveller. 
More to the left in the adjacent parifh of Dailsford, Governor Haftings, who is a na- 
tive of that place, has lately repurchafed an eftate which his anceftors had poffeffed 
for feveral generations, and is now making habitable a manfion, which was begun 
about 60 years ago, but never finifhed. A little further in the fame dire€tion is Odding- 
ton, the feat of fir John Read; where alfo is a well of calcareous water, famous for 
curing a local flux difeafe amongtt cattle, called the Otmoor evil, from its being caught 
by their grazing upon that moor. Afcending now the great hill before us, we enter 
a fmall part of Worcefterfhire, and have an extenfive profpect over the feveral counties, 
which meet in the plain below. On the right hill we faw a neatly wooded houfe be- 
longing to Mr. Sandys; and on the left is Cha(tleton, an old caftie-like place, the feat 
of Mr. Jones. Not far from which is a fortification or barrow, caft up by the Danes 
about 10:6, when King Edmund, furnamed Ironfide, met Canutus, the Dane, here- 
abouts, and defeated him after a long and bloody battle. In the valley we pafled by 
the village of Little Compton, and faw an ancient houfe of Lady Fane, who is aunt to 
the Baronet at Oddington, before-mentioned, and at whofe death he is likely to 
receive an ample increafe to his fortune. At the horizontal’ boundary we could now 
clearly diftinguith the fine old tower of Stow-on-the-Woulds, fituate on a bleak 
eminence, apparently barren and uncultivated, and if common report be credited, they 
have but one element, viz. air; there being’ neither wood, common field, nor water, 
belonging to the town, The four fhire-itone was the next object we approached, 
which is a large {quare figure by the road fide, fix miles from Chipping-Norton, and 
eighty from London, On its feveral fides are graved the names of the counties for 
which it was erected, viz. Worcefter, Gloucefter, Warwick, and Oxford. Camden 
and Plott believe this to be the fpot where the above-mentioned battle was fought; but 
the author of the additions to Camden, difapproves of this conje€ture, becaufe the old 
fcierftane, or Shire-ftone, where the battle was fought, is proved by him to be in 
Wilthire. : 

Being now in.Gloucefterthire, we paffed a village called Moreton-in-the-Marfh, and:- 
approached Burton-on-the-Hill. ‘Yo the right we had a pleafing view of a handfome 
houfe of Mr. Freeman, fituated.on the fide of the hill, richly embofomed in foliage and 
otherwife ornamented. ‘This gentleman, we were told, poffefles immenfe property both 
in land and money, but moft of the latter; his only fon died laft {pring in London, 
and left a young. daughter, who, itis faid, will be a very rich heirefs. Having gained 
the vatt fummiit, on. whofe deelivity Burton is fecurely placed, the profped encreafed 
greatly on our backs, but forward, a dreary wa{te for many miles. The famous Ro- 
man Foffeway comes out of Warwiekthire, by Lemington, Stow-on the- Would, 
and this place; which by the tracks of houfes frequently difcovered, muft. have been 
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once of note ; here alfo the marks of a large'camp are to be feen. A few miles fur 
ther on our left from the turnpike, ‘flands 4 neat, box belonging to lord Coventry, 
called Spring-hill; had this property been en the oppofite fide, facing the beautiful 
vale of Evetham, which commences here, the whole would have worn a different afpect. 
In this delicious vale we fee the fmall town of Blockley, near which Sir John Ruthout 
has a neat manfion with large property this way. We now came to a {mall houfe of 
entertainment, the Fifh, on Broadway-hill, where we fpent an hour in glorious contem. 
plation, from the room built like a fummer-houfe, for this purpofe ; fir John Rufhout’s 
here became very diftin@; fir John Cotterel, knt. has lately erected, on the fide of this 
hill, a_caftle-looking-place, fronting’ the vale ; Ragley, lord Beauchamp’s, we could 
likewife diflinguifh below; thefe, befides the feveral ‘towns of Broadway, FEvefham, 
Bengworth, &c. toecther with the diftant mountains, Malvern in particular, con- 
fpirec to give us fufficient anticipation of our future delights. We deicended now, by 
a well formed ferpentine road, cut through this vaft declivity, to the neat town below. 
The views were every way pleafing ; the fields well cultivated and roads good. We 
could from hence diftinguifh Tuddington-park, the feat of the ancient family of Lord 
‘Tracey. We dined at Bengworth, a fmall part of ‘the borough of Evetham, feparated 
from it by the river Avon, in its courfe to the Severn, at Tewkefbury. A bridge of fix 
large arches, communicates between thefe two places. ‘The river is navigable for coals, 
&c, from Worcefter and Bridgnorth ; but no other trade or traffic feems to enliven: 
this town. The extenfive vale that furrounds it, and takes its name from thence, is, 
for its fruitfulnefs, juftly ftyled the granary of thofe parts. 

‘The monkith writers derive the name of Eovefholm, or Evefham from Eoves, fwine- 
herd to Egwin bifhop of Worcelter. Near the bridge ftood anciently the caftle of 
Bengworth, as it were in the fuburbs, which William d’Audville, an abbot of this 
place, recovering from William Beauchamp, the hereditary theriff of this county, ut- 
terly demolifhed, and caufed the ground to be confecrated for a church yard, where a 
church was afterwards built. Leland defcribes Evefham, as large and well-built with. 
timber ; and to have a fair market place, with divers pretty ftreets. We cannot now 
pafs proportionate encomiums upon it ; it has not altered fufficiently with the times, 
But the principal glory of this place, was an abbey for Benedictine monks, founded by 
Kenred, king of the Mercians; and Egwin, bithop of Worcefter, about zoo. It con- 
filted of 67 monks, befides an abbot, and other inferior officers, having 22 towns and 
manors left for their {upport. At the diffolution, the annual revenues, according to 
Dugdale, amounted to 11831. 12s. od. What fort of fabricks the abbey church and 
monaftary were, cannot now be difcovered, becaufe they were utterly demolithed at the 
diffolution, except the beautiful fquare tower built by abbot Lichfield, who it is faid, 
broke his heart, when he faw the havock, which was made of the church and other 
buildings. Nor would the tower have efcaped the fame fate, had not he and the 
townfmen purchafed it for their own ufe. This lofty relick of antiquity is wrought 
with the fineft compofites of Gothic architecture, is about 100 feet high, and ftands 
upon a bafe of 22 feet {quare ; the eaft and weft fronts are fimilar, decorated with 
chafte and fimple ornaments. Under, is a fine elliptic arch, which was the principal 
entrance to the abbey... The great bell which formerly belonged to it, was recaft along 
with fome others given by the town, to make eight good ones for. this tower, 

In the annals of hiftory, this town was very famous for the overthrow of the barons, 
and of Simon Mountfort, earl of Leicefter, our Englith Cataiine; whofe extreme per- 
fidy to Henry IL. moft ftrongly evinced the truth of that faying << favours are elteemed 
woligations no longer than they can be requited.” For when the king had, pie a 
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liberal hand heap’d all poffible favours upon him, and given him his own fifter to wife, , 
he fhewed no other returns than the moft violent hatred, raifing up dangerous wars, 
and miferably laying wafte many parts of England, under pretence of redrefling griev- 
ances and aflerting its liberties, leaving no method unprattifed, whereby he might de- 
pofe the king, and change the government from a monarchy to an oligarchy. But 
after he had flourifhed a while in his enterprife, he with many others of his party, fell 
in this place, being f{ubdued ina pitched battle by the valour of prince Edward. Upon 
this happy event a welcome peace, which had been before banifhed, again returned. 
This town is an ancient borough, and enjoys many privileges both by prefcription and . . 
divers charters; but at prefent is greatly divided, and almoft in a drooping ftate. In the 
year 1697, Sir John Sommers had the barony of this place added to his title; who 
being a perfon of extrordinary endowments, and early taken notice of for his great 
abilities in the law, was chofen to plead the caufe of the imprifoned Bifhops in the 
reign of James II; and at the revolution, he was made fucceffively folicitor-general, 
aftorney-gencral, lord-keeper, and lord chancellor of England, being alfo univerfally. 
efteemed to be the ableft ftatefman of this age. 

On the right of Evefham lie the three Littletons, from the ncareft of which, called: 
South Littleton, the famous family of the Littletons undoubtedly took their name ; for 
they had poffeffions here and elfewhere in the valeof Evefham, in the reign of Ilenry 
JIL; and at that time, and often finct, were confiderable benefa€tors to- the abbey, lait. . 
defcribed. About 19th of Henry II, they married. the heirefs of Frankley, 
in this neighbourhood, and from hence made that their principal feat till it was 
cruelly burnt down and plundered in the rebellion, againft Charles I. ‘The heirefs of 
this family, in the reign of Henry IV. marrying Thomas Weitcote, Efq. had iffued 
by him the famous Judge, who took his mother’s name, and was author of the well 
known book of Tenures, A feries of men of eminence from his time have rendered 
the family not unworthy their great defcendant, the good, and the illuftrious George - 
Lord Littleton, one of the great ornaments of this and the laft reign. Hagley, the 
prefent feat of the family, which lies on the oppofite borders of the county, nex¢ 
Staffordfhire, was bought for an hunting feat. in. the reign of ‘Queen Elizabeth, and 
rebuilt by the noble peer juft mentioned. : 

From hence wé continued along the fouth fide of the river; which we croffed’ 
about fix miles below, at Perfhore; having met with no remarkable object, except: 
Elmley caftle, fituated on the broad fummit of Bredon hills, which, though confider- 
ably lefs, rife towards Malvern with a kind of emulation. his caftle once belonged 
to Urfus or Urfo d’Abtot, by whofe daughter and heir Emeline it defcended, together 
with Upton, Bentley, and divers other lordfhips in this country, to Walter de Beau- 
champ, who made the caftle his feat, which continued fo to his defcendants for many 
ages. In the 17th year of the reign of King John, Waljer Beauchamp, great grandfon 
of the above-mentioned Walter, was in poffeffion of this caftle, but falling off from his 
allegiance to the barons, his lands were feized; yet he afterwards obtained the reftitu- 
tion of this caftle and and fheriffalty. Tnis noble family alfo poffefled the city of 
Worcefter, and its caftle for many years, being afterwards earls of Warwick till iffue 
male failing, their great eftates, by marriage of Anne, the heirefs, with Richard 
Neville, pafled into that family, who thereby became earls of Warwick. 

Perfhore, fo called from the pear-trees, which flourifhed in the foil here, was for- 
merly a town of fome confequence, and had a Benediétine monaftery founded (accord - 


ing to William of Malmfbury) by Egelward, duke of Dorfet, a man of a generous 


fpirit, and wholly devoted to atts of piety. ‘ But alas! (fays that excellent oie) 
what 
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what vaft loffes hath it fince fuftained! part the ambition ef great men hath feized, and 
part is forgotten and loft, and a-very confiderable part of its poffeffions, the Kings, 
Edward and William, beftowed on Weltminfter Abbey.” At the diffolution its re- 
venues were valued at 6431. 4s. 5d. per annum. (Dugdale.) The town is neatly 
built with one principal ftreet. The parith church is a large ftone ftructure of Gothic, 
and would have been handfome, shad not the heavy roof of the tower deftroyed the 
effe&t. Our drive the remainder of this evening was uncommonly pleafant ; the roads 
excellent ; the harveft chiefly gathered, except thofe ruddy crops which now began to 
hang gracefully round our heads, difpenfing their odours through the atmofphere, 
while our eyes were fondly gazing on the fun’s departing rays, which tinged the lofty 
hills of Malvern with their glowing purple. : 





Autumn paints 
Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft Englifh plains 
Bluth with pomaceous harvefts, breathing {weets. 

_ Oh! let me now, when the kind early dew 
Ualocks th’ embofom’d odours, walk among - 
‘The well rang’d files of trees, whofe full-ag’d flores 
Diffufe ambrofial ftreama*. 


“Thus the whole face of nature put on an afped.of beauteous ferenity, and we arrived 
at the noble capital, as twilight threw her dufky mantle over the day, and ufhered in 
the night. The following morning we arofe early to infpect the beauties and magni- 
ficence of this excellent city, pre-eminent over moft in this kingdom. But firft it may 
not be improper to premife fomething of its antiquity, which has been allowed remote 
by all hiftorians ; the derivation of its name feems to have been Saxon, fignifying a 
warrior’s place of retirement ;. it was a city probably built by the Romans, (faid to 
have been founded by Conftantius Chlorus) when, to prevent the incurfions of the 
Britons on the oppofite fide of the river, they planted cities, as fortreffes on the eaft 
bank. Its fituation is delightful, on this fide of the Severn, commanding diftant and 
charming views towards the fouth-weft. It was originally “fenced with lofty Roman 
walls,” as we learn from an old parchment roll. Leland fays ‘‘ that there were fix gates 
within the walls; Bridge-gate on the Severn, having a goodly fquare tower over it; 
a pofterne-gate by St. Clement’s church, near the north fide of the bridge ; the Fore- 
gate, a fair piece of work ftanding to the north; Sudbury-gate ftanding eaft in the 
way to London; St. Martin’s-gate; and Trinity-gate, which was a pofterne. The 
caftle, (continues he) which ftood on the fouth fide of the cathedral church almoft on 
the Severn, fell to ruin foon after the conquelt, and half the ground of it was given to 
augment the clofe of the priory.” He likewife adds, there were divers fair {treets well 
built with timber ; but the faireft and moft celebrated is from the bifhop’s palace-gate 
to the Fore-gate towards the ndrth. There are eight parifh churches in the town, of 
which St. Helen is counted moft ancient; it was a prebend, before King * Edgar’s 
time, to the cathedral. And I have heard, (fays he) that all the churches in Worcelter, 
before King Edgar placed monks in the cathedral, were but chapels to it. But what 
the original form and buildings of this city were, cannot now be afcertained, fo fre- 
quently has it fuffered from deftrudtive fires. In the year io4:, King Hardy-Cnute, 
in order to revenge himfelf upon the inhabitants, for having killed fome of his hufcarles, 
or tax-gatherers, maflacred moft of the citizens, fet the town on fire, and fpoiled much 
ef the country round. Neverthelefs we find in the Conqueror’s furvey (drawn up 
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about 40 years after) that in the time of Edward the Confeffor, it had many burgeffes, 
and: was.rated-at 15 hides of land. In the reign of William Rufus, 1088, Roger de 
Montgomery, earl of Shrewfbury, with a large body of Welch, affaulted the city, 
-over-run the fuburbs, and fet them on fire; but the citizens, by a valiant refiftance,. 
and afterwards by an advantageous fally out upon their enemies, flew and took above 
5000, and fo freed themfelves from the fiege. In the year 1113, it was almolt 
wholly deftroyed by a cafual fire, the caftle and cathedral being alfo much damaged. 
In the civil wars between King Stephen and the Emprefs Maud, when the city and 
caftle belonged to William Beauchamp, of Elmley, before-mentioned, it was burnt 
entirely to the ground. Nor were the misfortunes of this city here concluded, for in 
1175, 21{t of Henry II. the new tower belonging to the church fell down ;. in 1202, 
the city was again invo'ved in conflagration, and in 1216, after having fubmitted to 
the dauphin of France, it was taken by the earl of Chefter. The kings in thofe days. 
ufed to keep their Chriftmas in fome one of their great cities. King Henry I. in 1130, 
kept his Chriftmas here, as did alfo Henry II. 1158, with great royalty, who- fat in the: 
church at divine fervice with the crown upon his head, as the kings in thofe days always 
ufed to do at folemn feafts; but he afterwards placed it upon the altar, in fign of his hu- 
mility, which feemed real, becaufe he never after regarded to wear his crown. King 
John alfo kept his Chriftmas here, 1214, when divers of the nobility came with their 
petitions about the changing of laws, which afterwards caufed the civil war, and the 
taking of the city as above. Whether we confider moft its various fufferings by acci-. 
dental and wilful fires, which have been fo numerous and dreadful or its oppreffions. 
and calamities in the civil wars, we look with aftonifhment at its prefent flourifhing, 
condition, the feat of opulence and much trades nor is it lefs happy in its numbers of 
independent families, befides thofe refpeétable and dignified characters, ufually found 
in the precinéts of a cathedral. The ftreets are in general remarkably good, particue 
larly High-ftreet and Fore-gate, which latter is of a regularity in pavement and building, 
fuperior to moft I have feen out of London. We now vifited the cathedral, (made an 
epifcopal fee, by Ethelred, king of the Mercians,) which bifhop Wulftan principally. 
ere€ted in 10843 this fuffered more than once by fire; June 14th, 1113, when the 
city and caftle were in flames, it felt the fame calamity; one monk and 20 inhabitants 
are faid to have perifhed. April 17th, 1202, this church was again involved in confla- 
gration, together with the greater part of the city. In 1218, it was raifed and confe- 
crated a-new, and in the prefence ot Henry IJ. &c. dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. 
Peter, and Ofwald and Wulftan. It has fince, at various times, received confiderable- 
additions, but its prefent appearance is not very large or ftriking on the outfide, and 
the tower is not fufficiently:high for its breadth and the other parts. The infide from. 
eaft to weft is 394 feet, breadth about 120. Itisin excellent repair; but there is no- 
thing much to admire in its archite€ture, after the feveral others fg fuperior.. The 
painted glafs is entirely deftroyed, which takes greatly from its grandeur ; the choir is. 
handfome, and the organ capital. At the upper end of the choir is a noble monument 
of King John, whofe body was conveyed hither from Newark by the earl of Pembroke. 
His effigy lies on the tomb crowned. In his right hand is a fceptre, in his left a fword, 
whofe point is received in the mouth of a lion couchant at his feet. He died O@ober 
roth, 1215, in the s1{t year of his age, and 18th of his reign. We were next fhewn 
Arthur’s chapel, covering the monument of that prince, elder brother of Henry VIII. 
which is the moft curious ftone workmanfhip in this cathedral, varioufly decorated 
with images, arms of England, and other royal badges. The fretted arched roof is 
curious and beautiful, Since this infpeCtion we are informed Mr, V. Green has made 
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a curious difcovery under a heavy coat of plaifter, to hide them from the Oliveri 
rage; there are a feries of Arthur’s progenitors, the partizans-in the contentions of 
York and Lancafter, the fymbols of whofe union are’well exemplified in the external 
decorations. Mr. Green conjeétures he has diftinguifhed Henry VII. and Edward IV. 
with their queens. The ftone pulpit in the choir oppofite, is well worth notice, being 
a moft elegantly carved Gothic octagon ; in the back is diftin€ly feen a reprefentation 
cf Jerufalem carved in the fame durable materials. Befides a variety of ancient and 
modern tombs, and monuments, in the north tranfept near the clock isa fuperb marble 
piece of {culpture, cre¢ted to the memory of Dr. John Hough, bifhop of this diocefe, 
and head of Magdalen college, Oxford. — He is reprefented in a recumbent pofture ; 
his right elbow refting on fome books; his hands joined and raifed in thofe aéts of de- 
votion, which his countenance fo highly expreffes. The drapery is inimitably fine. 
‘Yo the left ftands the figure of Religion with her book in one hand, whilft with the 
other the is lifting up the flowing edge of his garment, to difplay underneath another 
reprefentation in miniature, where he is {tanding before that tribunal, the High Com- 
miffion Court, which ejected him from his college government. Three tools of tyrannny 
are feated on the bench, and a fecretary is minuting their proceedings, whillt this ve- 
nerable prelate, at the head of the Fellows, is making his defenfive harrangue. Rou- 
billiac has the‘honour of this mafterly piece of fculpture, which is the admiration of all 
beholders and the fineft in thefe, or perhaps any other parts of England. ‘That in 
Wellminfter Abbey of bifhop Nightingale, by the fame hand, fo univerfally admired, 
perhaps may be greater infome points, though I can fcarce think it altogether fuperior. 
‘This however I {hall leave for better judges to determine. 

The chapter-houfe adjacent isa large decagon, fupported bya central pillar, 45 fect 
high, and 55 in diameter. Many curious miflal MSS. and valuable books are here re- 
pofited ; on the walls are a few old portraits of bifhops, &c. There are many other 
excellent public buildings in this city, and many laudable charities, but too numerous 
for a place-in thefe pages. Here are confiderable manufactures of gloves, carpets, &c. 
but the principal and moft worthy notice is, the porcelain china, which we vifited. 
‘Chofe who have ever feen the procefs of the Staffordfhire ware, or other fimilar works, 
need not beinformed how this is made; the fubftance ufed for thefe articles is a fecret 
compofition moulded and formed into various defigns like common clay: blue and 
white are the charatteriftic colours of this manufactory, which are laid on either by a 
plate or pencil; the blue, when firft put on, appears a deadifh brown, or fome other 
dubious tint; but after the operation of the fire, is changed to a permanent and perfect. 
blue. , 

This being market-day, we had an opportunity of feeing the principal commodities 
for fale, and their public repofitories and rooms of traffic, particularly the Guildhall 
and Hop-houfey the former is efleemed with truth a moft elegant and commodious 
building, prefenting a light and well-adorned front to the high-ftreet, the infide of 
which is one admirable room, 100 feet by 25 and 21. Its fides are occupied by two 
fpacious courts of juftice, in which are held the affizes and feflions for the county and 
city. At cach end of the long room are three whole length portraits of Charles I. 
Queen Anne, earl of Plymouth, Sir John Packington, &c. ‘This was the fecond day 
of the new hop-market, which we faw abundantly fupplied, and of good quality ; 
though the produce of the feafon was no more than what is called half crop; yet the 
price was now reduced in lefs than a fortnight, from fixteen pounds to feven per hun- 
dred; an aftonifhing variation, owing to the late fearcity of old hops, for which the 


ihhabitants had then given the extravagant price of three fhillings and fixpence per 
pound. 
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pound. Jt was expected that the fair, which was to commence in lefs than a fortnight, 
would more permanently fix this dubious value. 

We now took leave of this glorious capital, and croffed the Severn,*-for Hereford, 
over a new and elegant bridge, of five magnificent arches, built under the infpeGion of 
Mr. John € ; archite&t. The firft ftone was laid by the Farl of Coventry, and the 
whole finifhed in 1780. ‘The toli houfes are élegant domes, fimilar to Black Friars, 
on cach fide is a fpacious and handfome quay where much traffic from Briftol and the 
nines is carried on. ‘Phe road is floney and difagreeable, but our attention was 
diverted for feveral miles with the abundance of variegated fruit, hanging gracefully on 
each fide the road; this feafon is very extraordinary, and to pluek a rofy bioom, from 
amidft fuch temptation, is deemed neither fin for robbery. In our way we pafied on our 
left Powick, where was formerly the feat of another branch of the Beauchamps, deno- 
minated of that place. From one of the heireffes who married Lord Willoughby of 
Broke, about the time of Henry VIL, is defcended the prefent Grevile, Earl of War- 
wick, who from thence quarters the arms, &c. of the ancient earls; from another heir- 
efs who married a Ligon, is defeended, as I take for granted, the prefent reprefentative 
for this county, whofe feat is at Madresfield in this neighbourhood, near which we foon 
afterwards pailed. A ; 

We now arrived at Malvern, a fmall hamlet at the feet of thofe immenfe hills, that 
had been our principal obje& for many miles. Ordering dinner at this charming inn, 
we procured an intelligent guide to conduét us to the higheft fummit ; the day being 
favorable and pleafant, I fearce remember a more enchanting excurfion, without a pol- 
fibility of fatigue from fo gradual an afcent on nafure’s carpet, and in little more than 
half an hour we gained this fammit of perfeQion.. When we fay perfection, we mean 
in a limited fenfe; there are certainly two forts of perfection, relative and abfolute. If 
the parts of a fcene be beautiful, weare content to afcribe to it the honor of the firft; but of 
the other, the ingredients muft not only be beautiful, but of every poflible variety. In 
different countries, or different parts of the fame country, many forts of the former may 
always be found, but the latter J fear is feldom, ifever, to be met with in all the vatt 
round of fublunary refearches. We mount the high tops of a Skiddaw, or Ben Lo- 
mond, and are loft in wonder and admiration of thofe immenfe heaps of rocks that 
tower around us; they are undoubted!y formed for aftonifhment and delight, and are 
the fource of fublimeft ideas ; but let not thefe alone engrofs our whole attention, or 
alienate our affections entirely from other objects; let us caft our eye a while on this 
exterifive fcenery around us and compare the difference: on one fide, a champain of 
the richeft cultivation poffible, interfperfed with innumerable manfions, lawns, woods, 
and the other golden plantations of the country; peopled with chearful and thriving 










* This noble river, called by the Britons Havren, the Romans, Sabrina, and the Englith, Severn, rifes 
out of a high mountain in Montgomeryfhire, called Plynllymon ; after having received the waters of feven 
fmall ftreams it enters Shropthire, and being joined by feveral brooks, at length reaches Welch Poel ; bein 
in the {pace of 20 miles, become fiom a flender filver {tream, a very deep and copious river, and is navi- 
gable from thence to its mouth. From Welch Pool it proceeds by the fplendid and populous town of 
Shrewfbury, then runs fouth eaft to Bridgenorth ; and from thence, declining till more to the fouth, enters 
Worcelterfhire, and proceeds to Bewdley. _ Swelled with concurring ftreams, it traverfes this county en- 
tirely, and having watered, amongtt others, Worcelter and Upton, it paftes forward to Gloucelterfhire, and 
rolls to Tewkfbury, from whence, having vifited the city and capital of that county, it travels forward, 
and meeting ftill with frefh acceffions of waters, grows to fuch a fize-as to be filed the Severa fea, pouring 


its tide, after a progrefs of more than 130 miles, into the Briftot Channel. 
Campbell's Survey. 
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towns, and enlivened by the bufy ftreams of the Severn andthe Avon. Thefe are the 
principal features in the vale of Evefham; on the oppofite fide are various winding val- 
lies, mingled with hop-grounds, gardens, feats and {welling hills of verdant wood, all 
fweetly foftened by the mellow light of autumn, and encircled by a majeftic range of 
mountains ; the Wreeking, and Clay-hills in Shropfhire, feen over Ludlow; -the Black- 
mountains in Brecknockfhire; the Skiming hills in Monmouthfhire; Abergaveny, and 
Ledbury mount; Gloucefterfhire hills over the city and Cheltenham, the Leeky hills 
towards Birmingham, &c. In fhort nothing is here wanting to conftitute the beau- 
tiful, but here is a deficiency in thofe two grand compofites of the north, rock and 
lakes, to conftitute the fublime. With thefe additions we fhould then find thein an ab- 
folute perfection. : 

If we contemplate thefe fcenes too with the eye of an hiftorian, what a train of ideas 
will they afford! inftead of groves of fhining fruits, we may fancy moving armies of 
glittering fpears and helmets; inftead of yon filver gliding ftreams, we suay imagine 
rivers of blood; fuch were thefe plains when haughty Cromwell, and his 30,000 men 
murched over them, and appeared on Red-hill againit Charles II. with only 1200 in 
Auguft, 1651. No more now the din of war is heard; Tewkfbury*. Upton, Po- 
wick, and thou fair city, Worcelter, your lofty towers no more are feen to fhake, your 
buildings fall in dreadful conflagration, nor ftreets pour down the fanguine flood. All 
now arife in confcious harmony to gild thefe fcenes, now funk in peace and crowned 
with plenty. Maintain long this lovely reign ye fons of fame! and ye who reap the 
fruits of induftry, ftore in your plenteous and golden crops, and quaff your homely 
nectar, in joyful tranquillity. 

Defcending now this noble velvet mountain, the former fcene diminifhing in foft 
gradation before our fight, through the perfpeétive confines of thefe hills, afforded new 
and infinite delight, tii we again arrived at our inn, After dinner we vifited the in- 
ternal difplay of that great Gothic feature the church; which is perhaps as great a cu- 
riofity of its kind as any to be met with. Part of it was a religious cell for hermits be- 
fore the conqueft, the greater part with the tower, was built in the 18th year of the 
conqueror, by one Aldwin an hermit. ‘The outward appearance is very ftriking, the 
architecture, though large, is light and pleafing, and cannot fail to imprefs the traveller 
on his approach, with an idea of its antiquity and worth ; they fhewed us a copy of an 
antique manufcript at the Inn, giving a fuil account of its origin, the hiftory of painted 
glafs, &c. which is in high prefervation, and of beautiful colours and defigns; but as 
Dr. Nafh has given a minute account of every thing in his hiftory of the ccunty, the 
omiffion of it here is of no confequence. ‘The antiquarian in contemplating its different 
ityles of building, the Gothic and the Saxon, the glafs, the various monuments and 
coats of arms, &c. may find employment for many hours. One very curious tomb we 
jaw of a Saxon Knight, with his battle-ax and other accoutremerits, fuppofed to be the 
only one of this kind in England. 

We now purfued our courfe to Ledbury, on afmooth winding road by the wells, at 
Little Malvern, famous for their falutary qualities, and the purenefs of the air. About. 


* Famous too for the bloody overthrow of-the Lancaftiians in 1741. Whence J. Lelund thus writes, 
‘ranilated, 


« Where Avon’s friendly flreams with Severn join, 
Great Tewk{bury’s walls, renown’d for trophies, fhine, 
And keep the fad remains, with pious care, 

OF noble fouls, the honor of the war.’? 
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fix miles weft of Ledbury, near the conflux of the Lugg and Wye, lies Marcley-hill, 
which in 1575, after fhaking and roaring for three days, to the great horror and aftonifh- 
ment of the neighbourhood, began to move about fix o’clock on Sunday evening, and 
continued moving till two next morning, it then ftood ftill, having carried along with it 
the trees that grew upon it, and the fheep-folds and flocks. In the place from whence it 
removed, it left a gap of 400 feet wide, and 320 long. The {pot whereon this hill ftood 


contained about 20 acres. 
Ledbury is a mean ill-built town, fituate in a rich vale, fouth of thefe hills ; the mea- 


dows and pafturage around it appear very fertile; on an average they let for three 
pounds an acre. After repofing here one night, we proceeded to Hereford; the day 
was mild and clear, which gave the vale and hills around a moft enchanting glow; 
hop grounds and ruddy orchards fpread their gaudy bloom around us; and that no 
{pace may be loft, the vacant {pots of the ground, which is planted with trees, are co- 
vered with grain, The following defcription by an admired bard is a very lively picture 
of this country. 


¢ Lo, on auxiliary poles, the hops 

Afcending fpiral, rang’d in meet array ! 

Lo, how the arable with barley- grain 
“Stands thick, o’erfhadow’d to the thirfty hind 
‘Tranfporting projet! thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburn drink compofe, 
Wholefome, of deathlefs fame. Here to the fight, 
Apples of price, and plenteous fheaves of corn, 
Ott interlae’d, occur, and both imbibe 

Fitting conjenial juice; fo rich the foil, 

So much does fruétureous moilture o’er abound 
Nor are the hills unamiable, whofe tops 

To heav’n afpire, affording profpe& {weet 

‘fo human ken; nor at their feet the vales 
Defcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chew verd’rous palture 3 nor the yellow fields 
Gaily interchang’d, with rich variety 

Pleating, as when an emerald green, enchas’d 

In flamy gold, from the bright mafs acquires 

A nobler hue, more delicate to fight. 

Next add the Sylvan fhades, and filent groves, 
(Haunt of the Druids) whence the earth is fed 
With copious fuel, whence the fturdy oak, 

A\ prince’s refuge once, th’ eterval guard 

Of England’s throne, by fweating peafants fell’d 
Stems the valt main, and bears tremendous war 
To diftant nations, or with fov’reign fway, 
Awes the divided world to peace and love.”} 


About three miles diftant we paffed a large houfe, called Verfen, Mr. Horne’s, which, 
from its conftruétion and appearance, gave us the idea of the comforts of an opulent 
farmer. ‘Two miles onward we obferved an ancient white manfion, furrounded with a 
moat, called Manfen, the late Mr. Jones’s, now Mr. Derbin’s, who married his widow. 
The country was now confined, but rich and pleafant; Mr. Hopeton’s old houfe, now 
only appropriated to a farm, was our next object, under a fine range of hills on our left, 
and called the World’s-end; a name ill applied amidft fuch a profufion of cultivation. 
‘he hops were now more abundant and flourifhing, and other crops in great plenty. 


+ Philips’s Cyder, book 1. page 127. 
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Paffed the village of Tarrington, with a neat eld church and parfonage. The next and 
principal object, was the honourable Edward Foley’s beautiful place at Stoke Edith. 
"This was the feat of the late lord Foley, and his anceftors, while they continued a 
younger branch ; but when he fucceeded to the manfion and eftate of the elder line, at 
Whitley, in Worceflerfhire, he of courle made that his principal refidence, and left this 
to his fecond fon, the prefent pofleffor, The houfe is large, and wears an ancient afpeét, 
but the principal front is turned from the road, its furrounding fhrubs break the ill ef- 
feét of too great an intithacy with paflengers ; a bride communicates with the park over 
the road, which we paffed under. The views from every point are pleafing and pic- 
turefque, and from the next afcent the houfe and parifh fpire, very high and beautiful, 
formed a delightful group with the variegated ground adjacent, and finally terminated 
by the Malvern-hil's. Farther on our left {tands Longworth, an agreeable feat of Mr. 
‘Waldwin, member for Hereford. Where his anceftors have been feated, at lea{t ever 
fince the reign of Henry IV. from which time they have been continually fheriffs, and in 
other high offices in the county. A little way behind Longworth, lies Lugwardyne, 
once the eftate and feat of the Chandos’s and Brydges’s, from whom it was fold to the 
Warneford’s, and came in marriage from them to the Harley’s, I believe. Winding 
again to the right we had a final and moft graceful profpeét of Stoke-Edith, foftened 
by the mellow fhades of landfcapes, viewed ata diftance. The pencil of the artift might 
here be. varioufly employed to advantage; and though the furface of the road cannot 
be efteemed of thé beft, and moft agreeable texture, yet the admirer of nature and fu- 
perior cultivation, may in this morning’s ride, be amply rewarded. Defcending towards 
the city, the diftant views are grand and charming, particularly the rich fcenes of Fox- 
ley, and Hampton-court, Lord Malden’s, to the right, and the fine vale in front, ter- - 
mimated by the hills in Monmouthfhire and Brecknock. We now croffed the river 
Lugg into an extenfive meadow from whence we viewed Sufton-court to the left, a bad 
old houfe of white materials, almoft funk in the bofom of an hill; this.is remarkable for 
having been the refidence of the Hereford family ever fince the 7th of Henry III. the 
late poffeffor, fir James Hereford, died about three years fince very old, having amaffed 
from a {mall eftate confiderable wealth, which he left to Mr. Caldecot, his nephew, 
who has now changed his name to Hereford. I underftand he intends foon to grace 
this refpectable {pot with a more confiderable manfion. On a nearer approach to the 
‘ city, a dullnefs feemed to pervade the whole, and the heavinels of the Cathedral was 
quite oppreffive te the ight ; but for this we could account, for on a clofer examina- 
tion it had loft the fpire, which had been lately taken down, from an apprehenfion of 
danger, fince the great fall of the weftern end of the building, which happened two years 
ago, and {till lies in ruins; this was infinitely the fineft part, and when in perfect f{tate, 
its tower was efteemed very beautiful architecture ; the print which remains of it, 
certainly gives this idea. ‘Lhe whole internal length was 393 feet; tranfept 140; the 
height of the middle fteeple, 244; welt tower125. Mr, Wyatt has made an eftimate, 
and the walls are juft begun to be raifed upon the former plan, with a handfome win- 
dow, but without the tower. It was originally built by bifhop Reinelm, in the reign 
of Henry I. and enlarged by fucceeding bifhops. In its prefent ruinous ftate, we could 
find but little to attraét our notice. Nor does the city merit any particular encomiums ; 
the buildings are moftly mean and infignificant, and the ftreets narrow and bad. Here 
“are now only four parifh churches, two having been deftroyed in the late civil wars. It 
is governed by a Mayor, fix Aldermen, Recorder, &c. Its markets are well fupplied ; 
and here is a confiderable manufacture of gloves. ‘Lhe antiquity of it cannot be doubt- 
ed; evident marks ef this are eafily difcovered. Camden fays it is fituated amongft 
6 meadows 
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meadows extremely pleafant, and corn fields very fruitful. It is fuppofed to have {prung 
up, when the Saxon heptarchy was in its glory; founded (as feme write) by Edward 
the elden; no mention being made of-ii more ancient. . ‘The Britains, before the name 
of Hereford was known, called the place, Trefawith, from beech trees, which ftill grow 
abundantly about here. It owes its greateft encreafe to religion, and the horrible 
murder of Ethelbert King of the Eaft-Angles; who, whilft he courted the daughter of 
Offa, king of the Metcians, was villainoufly way-laid and murdered by Quindreda, 
Offa’s wife, who longed more for the kingdom of the Ealt-Angles, than to fee her 
daughter honorably married. He was upon this action, enrolled amongft the catalogue 
of martyrs, and had a church here built, and dedicated to him by Mildred, a petty 
prince of this country; which being foon after adorned with a bifhop’s fee grew very 
rich, firft by the liberality of the Mercians, and afterwards of the weft Saxon king. 
‘This city fuffered no great calamity till 1055, when Griffin, prince of South Wales, and 
Algar, an Englifhman, rebelling againft kdward the Confeffor, and: having routed. Earl 
Ralph, facked the city, deftroyed the cathedral, and carried away Leofgar the bifhop. 
Hence it is that Malmefbury writes thus: ‘ Hereford is no great city, and yet by the high 
and formidable ruins of its {teep and broken bulwarks, it fhews that it has been confider- 
able :’? and as it appears by Domefday book, “there were in all but 103 men, within 
and without the walls.’ ‘The Normans afterwards very much improved and enlarged 
it. William Fits Ofborn,; a kinfman of the conqueror, and firft earl of Hereiord, walled 
itround, and fortified it with a {trong caftle, on the fcite where the old cathedral ftood.” 
Leland fays, “ that this caftle, by the ruins, appeared to be one of the faireft, largeft, 
and ftrongeft in England. ‘he walls were high and firm, and full of great towers ; 
and where the river was not a fufficient defence for it, there it was ftrongly ditched. 
It had two wards, and each of them furrounded with water ; the dungeon was high, and. 
exceedingly well fortified, having, in-the outward wall or ward, 26 towers of a femi- 
circular figure, and one great tower in the inner ward, Some ihink that Heraldus be- 
gan this caftle, after he had conquered the rebellion of the Welch, in Edward the con- 
feffor’s time, Others think, that the Lacies and the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, were 
the great builders of it. : 

This city being fituatéd in a frontier country, was continually liable to the inroads of 
rapacious warriors, plunderers, and rebels. When the barons broke out in rebellion: 
again{t Henry III. they commenced their hoftilities at this place, under the command. 
of Simon Mountfort, earl of Leicefter ; who, as we before remarked, fell a victim to 
his perfidy and ambition, in that remarkable battle at Evefham, by which the great 
power of the barons was diminifhed, and that of the commons enlarged. Here aifo, 
when the barons took up arms againft Edward H. Hugh Spencer, earl of Gloucefter, 
and feveral others, the favourites of that prince were hanged. Near this place wag 
likewife fought a bloody battle between Henry VI, and the earl of March, {afterwards 
Edward IV.) when the latter conquered; and-having taken feveral of the Welch no. 
bility, amongft which was Owen ‘Tudor, and others, prifoners, ordered them to be 
cruelly executed in this city. In the civil wars between Charles I, and the Parliament,: 
this place was ftrong and well fortified and made feveral brave defences agzinft the 
Scots, and the Oliverians. Scarce a trace of the caftle is now remaining ; on its {cite 
are admirable walks, called the caftle-green, formed and kept in neat order by the cor- 
poration; the river Wye runs underneath, which together with its antique bridge adds 
greatly to the pleafing profpe& from hence. If we look round its neighbouring hills 
and mountains, we fhall find flrong marks of the vifits of the Romans, and other encamp- 
ments; particularly on the fummits of Creden-hill, and Dindermore, the one towards 

Bradwardine, 
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Bradwardine, the other near the road to Rofs; on the former are many appearances 
of there having been a Roman ftation. It is certain Lord Leven here fixed his army 
during the fiege of Hereford, in the civil wars. The latter difplays ftronger marks of* 
thofe ancient encampments, being vifibly {quare, which I believe is a pretty certain cha- 
ratteriftic of the Romans ; befides the corroborating evidence of an adjacent hill now 
bearing the name of Oifter, no doubt a corruption of Oftorius Scapula who commanded 
in thefe parts. » In the fuburbs ftand the ruins of a monattic-locking pile, fuppofed to 
have been a religious houfe, which was given by William III, to lord Coningfby, who 
afterwards made it a town refidence; this going to-decay by future neglect, lord Co- 
ningfby, to perpetuate his name by a laudable inftitution, built and founded an hofpital 
adjoining, for the care and maintenance of 16 poor, which we minutely infpe@ed ; 
their habitations are fmall, but warm and comfortable; the old gardens afford eacha 
very handfome allotment. One of thefe aged people attended us, who was 88, and 
well remembered his Lord’s ancient fabric in a more flourifhing and habitable ftate. 
In the fame ground we faw a curious relick of antiquity, gothically built and pretty per- 
feét, which together with fome boughs of elder hanging careleffly round its walls, was 
exceedingly picturefque. It isan o€tagon with windows arched, and fteps quite round, 
but only one internal approach ; through the top runs a thin {tone pillar feveral feet : 
high, on ‘which I fuppofe was a crofs, as it is thought to have belonged to the monaf. 
tery, as an object of worthip. . ; : 

September gth. A delightful morning, which we appropriated. to an excurfion north- 
ward, principally to fee Mr. Price’s noble grounds, &c. at Foxley, and to enjoy that eni- 
chanting {cene in its vicinity, from an hill called Lady-Lift. The Bradwardine road 
‘was our courfe for fome time, we then deviated to the right ; a’ little more than a mile 
from this city, on fome wafte land by the road fide, we faw a large old pillar of ftone 
much wrought, with fteps round the bale fimilar.to thofe we often fee in {mall towns ; 
no authentic account is given of it, but-by tradition it is believed to have been ere@ted 
in time of a plague, when the country people were afraid to approach the city, for the 
purpofe of holding market, and is at this day called White-crofs. We now paffed through 
a village, and entered Foxley grounds; the well cloathed hills of wood on each fide are 
very noble. The houfe is not in unifon with this external magnificence, a {quare brick 
built place, heavy and ungraceful ; though there is no appearance of fhew, the infide 
no doubt is good and comfortable, and I was told contains fome paintings worth notice; 
this we omitted, but had leave to drive through the beautiful gardens, &c. which foon 
led us on a moft glorious terrace between the two vales ; thus we continued through a 
bowery fhade, which was moft acceptable, as it proteéted us from the fervent beams of 
the fun, till we arrived at the {weet obje&t of our withes; a place that moft amply repaid 
our fteep afcent. 


Oh nature how fupreme! O Queen of hills 
Enchanting Lady-Lift ! thy beauteous form, 
Art_ne’er with her infipid vett hath veil’d: 
No foreign plumage decks thy full-crown’d head, 
No artiticial flowers, the fickly growth 

Of the trim garden, wither on thy brealt, 

But the freth violet, and the harebell blue, 
And fimple daify, feel its cherithing warmth, 
And there delight to blow. Thy rich attire 
Is wove in nature’s loom; the {preading arms 
Of the bold children of the foreft deck 

its waving fides ; the lordly, dark-green oak, 
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The high afpiving ath, the gloffy beech, 

And yellow chefnut, {pangled with its fruits, 

In pleafing harmony combine their fhades, 

Which gilded by the fun, a lovelier gold 

Difplay, than ever yet, with all the toil 

Of art and riches, deck’d an Eaftern Queen. 

Nor often can the power of roaring winds, 

And boiitrous ftorms, derange the ornaments 

Of nature’s hand, but while the weakeft breeze 
~ Paffs the vain robes of art in {corn away, 

‘They, as in mockery of the raving blaft, 

But bend their boughs, or lift their heads on high. 

Oh! how tKen can the pomp of Empreffes 

With Lady-Lift compare! Oh mark her power! 

Lo, with what placid majefty the fits t 

And fways her wide and populous domain, 

The heavens her canopy, the earth her throne! 

She wants no vaffals, Ethiopic flaves,’ 

‘Yo f{cattet balms and odours on her garb, 

Or foftly fan her from the noon tide heat, 

‘The perfumes. wafted on the fragrant wings 

OF gentle zephyrs, iffuing from the South, 

Are fubftitutes by nature more delicious, 

‘Than all that art or fancy can create. 

Lo, with what {weet and unaffeGted’ charms, 

Her fubjeéts {mile under her peaceful {ceptre! 

Beneath her feet hills gradually arife, 

In fofteft verdure lads the golden vale 

Winds diftant by, and ftreams meandring flow, 

Yielding to all their fruits and plenteous flores, 

In proudeft triumph of the quiet reizh. 

‘The traveller here, in queft of nature’s charms 

Meets joyful welcome; not a frown auttere 

Chills his approach or Rops his’ curious eye, 

But all his wild refearches are endear’d 

By every {mile of {weet complacency. 

How eagerly around fhe ftrives to thew, 

‘The thoufand beauties of her native land ! 

The ripen’d orchards hung with ruddy orbs, 

‘That deck each rural fcene, fhe firft difplays ; 

- ‘Then wood-fringed lawns, fair feats and-villages ; 
Next proudly points to towers and battlements, 
That long have grac’d her much lov’d ancient See, 
‘The great metropolis of this fair realm ; 

Laftly to yonder rugged range Of hills,* 
Which feem like mafly bulwarks rais’d on high 
‘To guard her loyal peace-encircled fons, 
From the rude progrefs of deftruétive foes. 


Having thus gazed with rapture and admiration, we breathed our tribute of acknow- 
ledgement, and returned as we came, until a path led us into the valley on our right, 
and from thence acrofs through an obfcure village, Little Manfel, to Bradwardine, fitu- 
ate on the oppofite fide af the Wye; over which is a good bridge, and near to it are* 
the imperfeét traces of a caftle, once {trong and {tately, which gave both origin and name‘ 
to the famous Thomas Bradwardine, archbifhop of Canterbury, in Edward Illd’s time, 
who, for his great learning, and proficiency in the moft abftrufe arts and fciences, was 
called Doctor Profundus. This family had removed into Suffex, about three genera- 


* The Black-mountains which divide this county from Wales. : 
2. tions: 
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tions before that great defcendant was born,- The object of this wide and tedious devi- 
ation, was to vifit that fweet fcene, we had viewed at a diftance, called the Golden Vale, 
or by the Britons, Dyffrun-Aur.; remarkable for its pleafant fertility of yellow flowers, 
with which it is covered, particularly in the fpring. The evening was too far advanced 
when we had finithed our homely repatt, to allow us-this further pleafure, fo we brook- 
ed the -difappointment like philofophers, and directed our neareft courfe to Hereford: 
In this vicinity we had a view of Mr. Byrche’s neat manfion at Gantfton, and of Moc- 
cas-court, the feat of Sir George Amyand (Cornwall) bart. a banker in Loridon, who 
obtained it by marrying the heirefs of the late Veliers Cornwall, member in feven Par- 
laments for this county, whofe anceftors had been feated here a long time, they being 
abranch (I prefume) of the barons of Burford in Shropfhire, mentioned by Camden, 
who were defcended illegitimately from Richard earl of Cornwall, 2d fon of King John; 
and the family now bear the arms of that earl, viz. Argt, a Lyon Rampt Gules, crown- 
ed Or, within a bordure fable, bezanteé.* The late Mr. ‘Cornwall drew much of the 
{tone from the ruins of Bradwardine caftle for.the rebuilding this feat. The prefent™ 
pofleffor took the name of this family fometime fince, and is now reprefentative for the 
county. ‘A few miles in our way, under alarge hill pi€turefquely cloathed, we faw a 
white houfe belonging to Major Cotteril, fon to the knight, Sir John, mentioned ‘at 
Broadway. Onward, on our right we paffed another new houfe,-Mr. Parry's of the 
‘Ware, fronting the memorable and lofty ftation, Creden-hill, upon which, as we before- 
mentioned, is a very great camp, and mighty works, the graff being inwards as well as 
outwards; and the whole contains by eftimation about 40 acres. About a mile from 
this, and nearer the river, lies Kenchefter, fuppofed by Camden and others, to have been 
the Ariconium ofAntoninus, having been deftroyed, as is reported, by an earthquake ; 
this fuppofition arifes from fome old walls, called Kenchefter-walls, about which are éften 
found ftones of inlaid chequer-work, Britifh-bricks, Roman coins, &c. And about 
1669, was found in a wood, a great vault with tables of plaifter in it. The vault itfelf 
was paved with ftones ; and thereabouts were dug up many pieces of Roman.coins, 
with large bones, leaden pipes, feveral urns containing afhes, and other veffels, the ufe 
of which was unknown. Alfo in 1670, was difcovered a bath here; the brick pipes 
which heated it, remaining entire. On the oppofite bank of the river ftands Eaton 
Bithops, fo called from its manor belonging to the Bifhop of Hereford. Here is ano- 
ther large camp, containing between 30 and 4oacres, but the works‘of it are fingle, ex. 
cept a little on the weft fide. We faw here a pleafant manfion of Mrs. Philips, mother 
to the late member for Hereford, whofe polite attention, and agreeable information, 
during our flay here, merits our fincereft acknowledgments. 

The day following we vifited the Duke of Norfolk’s fine old place at Holme, about 
five miles fouth of this city, ‘The road is by the Wye, exceedingly pleafant, the mea- 
dows fertile, and the woody hills luxuriant round them; we paffed an handfome feat 
of Mr. Bodenham, at Rotherwafs, fronting a rich wood, and Dindermore hill. Holme 
Lacy is an ancient feat of the Scudamores, which they inherited about the reign of Ed- 
ward IIL by marriage with the heirefs of Ewias, as is faid by Camden and others, but 
more probably Lacy, to whom this eftate certainly belonged and from whom it ace 
quired its additional name. Among thofe indeed, who hearing of the acquifitions of 
the Normans in England, came afterwards over expeting to fhare in the general dif- 
tribution, and finding England too little to fatisfy their greedy appetites, obtained leave 


* Of this family was the late Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, though party virulence has called him 
a man of low birth, 
of 
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of William Réfus, to invade Wales, was Huch de Laci, who fallied into Wales, and 
won the territory of Ewias in Monmouthfhire, whereupon he fixed his caftle, which to 
this day retains the addition of his name. From a branch of this family, no doubr, 
whether by the name of Ewias or Lacy, was derived the title of the Scudamores to this- 
place. Sir John Scudamore was created vifcount of Sligo in Ireland, July 2d 1628, the 
heirefs of whofe defcendant James, married firft in 1729, Henry Duke of Beaufort, 
from whom fhe was divorced, and marrying again colonel Charles Fitzroy, (natural fon 
of the firft duke of Grafton) was mother of Francis her heir, married in 1771, to 
Charles, the prefent duke of Norfolk, to whom fhe brought this, and other large 
eltates in this neighbourhood for life. The approach is through the park to the weft 
front, which is a plain dark ftone ftruéture, with very proportionable wings. ‘The hall 
is very old and magnificent, 48 by 27, and very lofty. The wainfcotis painted; from 
the ceiling hang two ponderous gilt bronzes; the paintings are very good, particularly 
- one of. Charles I,'a perfon holding his horfe, only half vifible, and a page holding up his 
garments; the principal figure is.very beautiful, the filken tint of his coat remarkably 
fine ; his hand refts very gracefully on Kis fide, and the elbow feems to burft from the 
canvafs ; the forehand of the horfe is very mafterly. This is efteemed one of Vandyke’s 
beft performances; there are only two of this kind in the kingdom. Sir James” 
Scudamore, father to John the firft lord in armour, by the fame I believe; vifcount 
Scudzmore, a great friend of Charles I. ; admiral Vantrump; fir John Packington ; 
a fine portrait of a lady ; Louis XIII, and his queen, 1639, French. Small dining room 
onthe right ; over the chimney, a curious old flower piece, within fome beautiful carved 
work, by the famous Gibbons ; the fhell-fith, birds, fruit, &c. are inimitably: finifhed. 
‘There is no inftance (fays Walpole) of a man before Gibbons, who gave to wood 
the loofe and airy lightnefs of flowers, and chained together the various productions of 
the elements, with a free diforder natural to each fpecies.”” On the left of the hall are 
two fmall drawing-rooms. : In one I obferved fome beautiful needle-worked chairs, &c. 
alfo a confiderable difplay of portraits, but we had no catalogue, nor perfon whereby 
to obtain certain information. I could frequently diftinguifh the pencil of Vandyke; 
Cornelius Janfen, and Holbein. “he ftair-cafe is very lofty, and hung with old pictures; 
this leads up to a large fuite of unfinifhed rooms. The whole of this admirable place 
is complete in its ftyle ; built, I imagine, about the reign of King William Ill, by one 
of the Scudamores, immediate anceftors of the Duchefs ; Colonel Fitzroy, her father, 
had the management during her minority, and did infinite injury to the place, by cutting 
down 1socol. worth of timber. ‘The gardens to the fouth front are all in King 
William’s ftyle of fortifications, furrounded with yew hedges, cut in variety of forms, 
according to the tafte of that time. Some indeed, have been fuffered to out’ grow their 
original fhape, and are really beautiful. As there are fo few relicks of thefe forts of 
antiquities now remaining, it is pity not to have the power of fuch an infpeétion fome- 
times ; this is certainly a very fit object for that purpofe, and will, in all probability, 
‘long continue fo. The Duke frequently enjoys it, with a fociety of a few friends; nor 
has he an idea of letting it undergo any tranfmutation. its external beauties are moft 
bewitching, from a fituation replete with ceafelefs variety ; the view from the weft end 
of the garden, or from the lawn, is fwectly picturefque, beyond expreflion. - A {mall 
tower, with another {pire church to the right, and Mr. Lechmere’s old white houfe to 
the left, all placed in a lovely amphitheatre, formed by {welling hills and hanging 
woods, as the trueft objects of landfcape. his fcene is again charmingly varied, as 
we afcend the hill into the park, oppofite the fouth front of the houfe, which takes in 
‘many other agreeable objects, and more of the meandring river. Still further on, the 
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diftant profpect expands nobly, while,the huge oaks, thofe venerable fons of the foreft, 
fpread their umbrageous arms arodnd our heads, and feem to lament their former 
numerous family, fell’d by the deftru@ive hand of.an unlawfal mafter. From the 
fummit of this delightful park-we command feveral vaft hills in Gloucefterthire ; 
black mountains in Monmouthfhire, and. Brecknock ; thofe over Hereford, and Brad- 
wardine, together with Robin Hood’s Butts; -alfo, Clay Hills in Shropfhire, &c. 
Infinitely gratified with this excurfion we returned with our good friend to dine at 
Hereford. ; 

Much more is yet to be feen in thefe parts, which we could not conveniently com- 
pafs, lying too oppofite to our future route. Lord Malden’s noble feat at Hampton. 
court, towards Leominfter, is particularly worth notice. Leland fays, ‘* this place was 
fumptuoufly ere¢ted by one Sir Lenthall, knt. that thus rofe by fervice. He was 
yeoman of the robes to King Henry EV. and being a gallant fellowe, either a daugh- 
ter*, or neere kinfwoman of the kinges fell in love with him, and- ip continuange was - 
wedded unto him. Whereupon after he fell into eftimation, - and’ hod #fivent to him 
tocol. landes by the yeare for maintenance of him and his wife, and their heixs,. among 
which landes he had Ludlowe for one part. This Lenthall was victerious at. the 
battaile of Agincourt, and tooke many prifoners there, . by which’ prey he beganne the 
new building of Hampton-court, and brought from an hill a fpring of water, and 
made a little poole within the toppe of this houfe. «This Lenthall had a. fonne by hi¢ 
wife; but he after a few years dyed. Then left he of to build any more-at Hampton, and 
foone after his wife dyed. Then after he married the daughter ofthe Lord Grey of 
Codoner.”’ Hampton-court afterwards belonged to the Cornwalls, barons of Burford; 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. it belonged to the Coningfby’s, a family of great note 
in thefe parts, of which was fir Thomas Coningfby, who was fheriff of he county, 
goth of Queen Elizabeth, and founded an hofpital in Hereford ; from which was de- 
fcended ‘{homas, who was created a baron of Ireland by King William III. and after. 
wardsa baron and earl of this realm, by the title of Lord Coningfby, of Coningfby in 
Lincolnfhire. Margaret, the eldeft of his two daughters, was alfo created a baronefs 
and Vifcountefs of Hampton-court, from whom by his mother is defcended the prefent 
pofleiflor. ‘This was till lately in its perfect original {tate in form ofa caftle ; its fitua- 
tion, as we could-diftantly difcern, and judge from its vicinity, isin a moft beautifut 
vale on the river Lugg, furrounded with the richeft woods; the gardens and pleafure 
grounds are delightful. His lordfhip has rather mutilated fome of its antique appear- 
ance to enjoy modern comforts, as he frequently refides here: within are excellent 
portraits of the family, &c. by Holbein, Vandyke, fir Peter Lely, &c. with King Henry 
IV, Queen Elizabeth, &c. Another object highly worth the attention of a traveller, 
is the curious place of Richard Payne Knight, efg. at Downton, near Ludlow, (for 
which place he is member} but within the northern limits of this county. This gentle. 
man having feen moft of the beft edifices, both ancient and modern, and being en- 
dowed with a natural fondnefs for the architecture of caftles, &c. was determined to 
raife, from divers hints he had ccllected from the various flyles of building, fomething 
to refemble the habitations of ancient barons, more peculiar than could poffibly be _ 
found elfewhere. In this I underftand he has fucceeded fo as to be the admiration of 
all vifitors. No lefs a fum than 60,0001. has been expended for this purpofe. 

We leit Hereford, and purfued our tour to Rofs; the firft hill called Aconbury, is 
very fleep, and commands a moft .extenfive valley furrounded with boldeft {cenery. 


* This tady was Margaret coheir of Richard Fitzalan, fourth earl of Arundel of that family. 
8. . The 
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The blatk mountains fo often mentioned, St. Michael’s mount, and Sugarloaf, are very 
prominent features, In the vale on our right ftands a large manfion of Sir Richard 
Symmons, bart. called the Meend. Beyond this road affords nothing interefting for 
feveral miles: pafs through the {mall village, Landenabo, and a little to the lett fee 
Harewood. Sir Hungertord Hofkins’s old feat, which has been long the refidence 
of the family, and greatly improved by the prefent owner. 

This is no doubt the {pot, or near it, where in the reign of Edgar, Ethelwold, that 
king’s minifter, had a caftle (faid to be in Harewood-foreft,) which is the fcene of 
Mafon’s dramatic poem of Elfrida. The ftory of it is briefly this, Edgar greatly en- 
amoured of the famed beauty of Elfrida, daughter of Orgar, earl of Devonfhire, fends 
Ethelwold to offer her his crown in marriage. Whereupon Ethelwold falls violently 
jn love with her himfelf, and marries her fecretly; perfuading the king upon his re- 
turn, that there was nothing extraordinary in her beauty. Edgar ‘at length being in- 
formed of the truth, fees her, falls defperately in love, and determines to make her his 
own; the event of which is quite perverted by the poet, for inftead of that facred at- 
tachment to Ethelwold, which the drama exhibits, . the hifterical fac fhews that her 
beauty was too much tingtured with vanity, not to be moved by the addreffes of the 
king. Upon which he orders the unfufpecting hufband to goto Northumberland on , 
pretended bufinefs. But the unfortunate earl never performed his journey. He was 
found dead in a wood, where he was thought at firft to be murdered by robbers, but 
the eyes of the people were foon opened, when they faw that the king, inftcad of 
making due fearch after the murderers, married the widow. Some fay, that Edgar 
flew Ethelwold with his own hand at a hunting match. Malmfbury fays, he took 
Ethelwold into a wood (Harewood-foreft) upon pretence of hunting, and killed him 
there with his lance. The natural fon of this nobleman happening to come in at this 
accident, and viewing the dead body of his father, the king fternly afked him, “* how 
he liked the game?” The youth replied calmly, that whatfoever pleafed the king, 
ought not to be difpleafing to him. This courtly anfwer, on fo moving an occafion, 
{urprized the king, and gave him a flrong affection for the young man ever after. 
‘This {tory leaves room to fufpeét, the monkith hiftorians have paffed over in filence 
feveral of Edgar’s aGtions, when they endeavoured, by their exceflive commendations, 
to make him pafs for a faint. 

Hence the road is intolerably rough, but might eafily be mended by breaking their 
hard materials fmaller. We next faw Peterftowe, a neat retirement, whofe fmall {pire 
and church are exceedingly pi€turefque. A little further we infpected the ruins of 
Wilton Caftle, on the river Wye, oppofite Rofs, from which the fpire and bridge are 
very fine objects, together with the wood-crowned hills calicd the Chafe. Wilton 
Caftle was the chief feat of the barony of the Greys of this place, by the marriage of 
Reginald Grey, Jultice of Chefter, with Maud, the heirefs of Henry de Longchamp, 
Baron of Wilton, in the reign of Edward I. From hence a long train of valourous 
peers fucceffively enjoyed this place down to William Lord Grey of Wilton. ‘Though 
earlier than this they much frequented their fcats at Blechley and Whaddon Hall m 
Bucks before-mentioned ; and in the time of this Willam, the Caltle of Wilton was 
much fallen to decay. ‘This brave nobleman, in the reign of Queen Mary, def nded 
Calais againft the French with wonderful valour; til at length his foldiers 
mutinying in defpair, he was obliged to yield it up, and became himielf a pri- 
foner, in which itate he continued, til he redeemed himfelf for 24,000 crowns; a. 
fum, which almoft ruined his citate. He was alte wards general of the forecs fent 
into Scotland. Having lived to all the great purpofes of life, but felf-interefl, he died 
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3562, no lefs to the public forrow of England, which he fecured, than to the eommon 
joy of Scotland, which he awed. His fon Arthur lord Grey, a foldier as famous as his 
father, endeavoured to advance his leffened eftate by his valour, and firft was wounded 
at the flege of Leith, 1560, and afterwards was fent over lord deputy of Ireland, and 
there finally fupprefled the rebellion of Defmond. But there is another caufe, why 
his memory will live, long after his feats of arms are forgotten. He was the early 
patron of Spenfer, the poet, who went over to Ireland with him as his fecretary, upon 
which he had a grant from Queen Elizabeth of 3000 acres of land in the county of 
Cork. His houfe was in Kilcolman ; and here he finifhed his Fairy Queen; the river 
Mulla, which he has more than once introduced in his poems, ran through his grounds. 
The world can never be grateful enough to the man, under whofe patronage fo ex- 
quifite a poem was written. The gratitude of the poet will live for ever*. Tord 
Grey died 1593+. His fon William the laft lord} a puritan, but a very hopeful young 
man, was attainted as an accomplice in Sir Walter Raleigh's fuppofed plot, and died in 
prifon much pitied§. At what time this family parted with Wilton Caftle isnot exaély 
known; but ’tis probable it was parted with by lord William, the grandfather, among 
the patrimony he was obliged to alienate for raifing his ranfom, fince it belonged to 
John, firft lord Chandos, who married his fifter; and from him it became the feat 
of his fecond fon Charles, who refided here, as well as his pofterity, down to James the 
magnificent duke, of whom an account has been given under Cannons. Philips, in 
his poem, called Cyder, makes the following honourable mention of this family, origi 


nally natives of the county : 


¢ Where thall we find 

Men more undaunted||? for their country’s weal 
More prodigal of life? In ancient days 
The Roman legions, and great Cafar found 

. Our fathers no mean foes, and Creffy plains 
And Agincourt, deep-ting’d with blood, confefs 
What the Silures vigour unwithitood 
Could do in rigid fight ; and chiefly what 
Brydges wide walting hand, firft gartered knight, g 
Puiflant author of great Chandos’ ftem, 
High Chandos, that tranfmits paternal worth, 


* @ Moft noble lord, the pillar of my life, 
And patron of my mufe’s pupillage, 
‘Through whofe large bounty poured on me rifey. 
In the firft feafon of my feeble age, 
I now deo live, bound yours by vaffalage,” &e. 
. Sonnet to lord Grey prefixed to the Fairy Queen, 
+ Henry Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, when fteward at King Edward’s coronation, or conftable at Queen 
Mary’s, was the firft that rid in a coach in England; this lord Grey was the firft that brought a 
coach to Ireland. Lloyd's State Worthies.. 
The title of Baron de Wilton has lately been revived in the perfon of fir Thomas Egefton, bart. 
defcended from the filter and coheir of this William ; but not entitled to the ancient honour, both becaule 
of the attainder, and the obeyance. 
§ Weldon’s Court of James L. p. 30. 
jj Than thofe of Berefordthire. 7 
q ‘This is an hiftorical inaccuracy. Sir John Chandos, one of the firft knights of the garter, was uncle 
to Alice the wife of Sir Thomas Brydges, anc: for of the Brydges’s, : 


Prudence 
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Prudence, and ancient prowe(s, and renown, 

'I” his noble offspring*. © thrice happy peer! 
That bleft with hoary vigour, view’it chyfelf 
Freth blooming in thy generous fon; whofe lips 
Flowing with nervous eloquence exact, 

Charm the wife fenate, and attention win 

In deepeit councils: Ariconium pleas’d, 

Him, as her chofen worthy, firft falutes ; 

Him, on th’ Jberian, on the Gallic fhore, 

Him hardy Britons blefs ; his faighful hand 
Conveys new courage from afar, nor more 

The general’s conduct, than his care avails.” 


The remaining ruins of the caftle are very inconfiderable ; there being nothing but a 
low fquare wall, enclofing a garden, with the appearance of a turret in one angle. 
This with Aconbury, Dewfall, and moft of the other Chandos eftates in this county, 
were fold fome years back to Guy’s hofpital. In Peterftowe church, in which parifh this 
ftands, are no handfome monuments, but two or three flat ftones to the memory of 
this family. We now croffed the bridge of fix large arches, and came along the fide 
of an high caufeway to the town. This admirable convenience for paffengers in time 
of floods, owes its origin to the celebrated man of Rofs, (Mr. Kyrle) whofe liberal and 
charitable fervices to thié town, are monuments too durable foon to be erafed. The 
lines of Pope moft applicable to the {pot we are now upon, are the following : 
* « Pleafed Vaga echoes throagh her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarfe applaufe refounds. 

Who hung with woods bi mountain’s fultry brow 2. 

From the dry rock who bade the water flow ? 

Not to the fkies in ufelefs columns toft, 

Or in proud falls magnificently oft, 

But clear and artlefs pouring through the plaia, 

Health to the lick, and folace to the {wain ; 

Whofe caufeway parts the vale with fhady rows, 

Whofe feats the weary traveiler repofe : 

_. Who taught that heaven-directed {pire to rife ? 
* The man of Rofs,’ each lifping babe replies,’’ 


‘We now afcended this high town, and viewed the charming fcenes from its church- 
yard; dined at the king’s arms, the houfe in which that famous character lived and 
died ; his portrait is {till fhewn here, which, though but a daub in colouring, is valued 
for its extreme likenefs. 

About two miles from hence is Bollitree, the birth-place and refidence of William 
Merrick, author of the Camelion, the Monkies, and other lively poems in Dodfley’s 
collection. The following poetical defcription by him of this place, never before pub- 
lifhed, was given me by a near relation of his, with many other of his manufcripts. 


Near ‘where proud Penyard’s woods arife, 
‘Whence Cambria’s hills falute our eyes, 
On a fair {pot enclofed with wood, 

That long the rage of time has ftood, 
Stands Bollitree. In days of yore, 

Ere Lancafter the {ceptre bore, ~ 

Well known to fame. 





* Jameslord C. father of the fir duke. What follows ia a pleafing contrait to the ill-patured character, 
by Pope, of the duke under the name of Timon, before-mentjoned. 
. : : Old 
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Old Gaunt, ’tis faid had feen the place, 
And Hereford’s renowned grace, 
There deign’d to {pend a focial hour, 
Whiltt virtue charm’d him more than pow’r, 
When haplefs Richard’s wretched reign 
Cauf'd Briton’s fons to feek the plain, 
It’s mafter®, lov’d of Hereford, 

Join’d with him, and drew the fword, 
And whilft our Henrys bore the {way, 
At Bollitree how blefs’d the day ! 
When fam’d Eliza rul’d the land, 
And gallant Effex held command, 

A brancht from this old {pot deriv’d, 
In Spain right hardy deeds atchiev’d ; 
‘There Cales (unhappy) felt a blow, 
That laid her lofty turrets low. 

And when by too fevere a fate, 

Brave Effex felt the ax’s weight, ° 
Firm to his much lov’d lord he ttood, 
And feal’d his friendfhip with his blood, 
But late from hence, high honour bore, 
Ev’n to remoteft India’s fhore, 

In @vil hour a daring {waint 5 
Jn beauty’s bloom he preft the plain ; 
Ah! haplefs youth of foul fincere, 
Receive the heart-beftowing tear ; 
Since fate thy vital thread has fhorn, 
Eternal laurels grace thy urn ! 

Sacred to you, deferving dead, 

‘This ancient fabrick rears its head. 
Arches with ivy overgrown, 

And walls of moft-bemantled ftone, 

Again reftor’d in awful ftate, 

Your hanour’d memory await. 
Accept the humble tribute paid, 
And peaceful fleep each hallow’d fhade, 


Scenery of fuch inimitable beauty as that viewed down the river Wye, which is un- 
queltionably unique, neceffarily requires a minute detail and analization of its conftitu- 
ent parts; the fteepnefs of its banks; its mazy courfe; the ground, woods, and rocks, 
and every other native and artificial ornament. Thefe are moft accurately and admi- 
rably defined by the celebrated comparer of natural and artificial landfcape, Mr. 
Gilpin, in his excurfion down this river in 1770§, for which purpofe he has employed his 
fecond fection; and I think with much greater fuccefs than the fubféquent defcription. 
‘This indeed, as he previoufly obferves, might be attributed to his having feen them 
under the circumftances of a continued rain. Leaving my reader therefore to furnifh 
himfelf with the neceffary. outlines from that able delineator, I thall proceed to give 
the refult of thefe combinations under the aufpicious beams we now viewed them. 
For this purpofe we procured a boat for a guinea and a half, to take us to Monmouth, 


* Thomas Meyricke. 
+ Sir Gwillim Merrick, knighted at Cales, for his valour. 


f Lieutenant Samucl Ho: kins, of Col. Draper's regiment, flain at the firge of Fort St. George, 
CXcphew to the late William Merrick, of Bollitree.) 

§ ‘his lithe work is become fo fearce, that } was not able previoufly to procure a copy ; the hints and 
occafional deferiptions of fuch a companion were highly defirable, aad would frave beea of infinite affiftance, 
‘but I was forced io be content in an after comparifon. 









in 
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in which we embarked about three o’clock, and leaving Wilton -caftle* on our right, 
paffed the noble bridge weftward in continual ferpentine nearly four miles, without 
any very ftriking feature to attract our notice. We were amuled with fome fifhermen 
in’their curious little boats, angling for trout and grealing; thefe delicate vehicles-are- 
made of wicker, or bafket work, and covered on the oufide with prepared canvals, 
which they paddle down the ftream, and carry on their backs home again, like turtles 
in their fhells. Mr. Gilpin mentions this curious vehicle, called a coricle, probably: 
from the ancient boat which was formed of leather, and gives the following curious 
ftory of an adventurous fellow, “ who for a wager, once navigated a covicle as far as: 
Lundy ifle, at the mouth of the Britifh channel. A full fortnight or more he {pent in: 
this dangerous voyage; and it was happy for him that it was a fortnight of ferene 
weather. Many a current and many an eddy; many a flowing tide, and many an 
ebbing one, afforded him occafion to exert,all his fkill and dexterity. Sometimes - 
his little bark was carried leeward, and fometimes as far windward ; but ftill he recover- 

-ed his courfe, perfevered in his undertaking; and at length happily atchieved it. 
When he returned to the New-Weir, report fays, the account of his expedition was 
received like a voyage round the world.” We now came oppofite Mr. Gilpin’s fecond 
landfcape, Goodrich caftle, a moft romantic relick of mofs-grown towers, which more 
than anfwered every idea of his pencil, or.defcription ; the vait hill, called copper- 
wood apparently onthe right, though really far beyond, adds greatly to the boldnels 
of this profpeét. William. Earl Marfhall had a grant of this caftle sth of King John. 
In the reign of Edward III. this was the chief feat of Gilbert lord Talbot, great grand. - 
father of John, the firft earl of Shrewfbury, to whom, and his pofterity, it continued 
the principal refidence, till Gilbert, 7th Earl, left three daughters his coheirs, of whom 
Elizabeth carried this caftle to her hufband, Henry Grey, earl of Kent, who died S, P.. 
1639, yet this place feems to have gone to his collateral relations, earls of Kent, down 
to the late duke. Down the next reach on our left, a beautiful livery of green clothed 
the furrounding fteeps; this is the general complexion of the adjacent country,. for 
every ten or twelve years, the woods are cropped quite clofe to the ground, principally 
to fupply the forges and furnaces with charcoal, &c. and.as they fprout again this de- 
lightful verdure appears fcarce diftinguifhable, at fome diitance, from the moft luxu- 
riant crops. Asin other fpots their vigour is increafed, or come to full growth, dif- - 
ferent tints and fhades are feen, which conftitute the wonderful variety fo peculiar ta 
thefe fcenes. The hill beyond, on our right, is covered with lime kilns ;, we. fawa 
fmall hut by the water fide carelefsly heaped together, which, according to eftablithed 
cuftom, the indigent natives raife in the night ; this, if they can accompli it fo as to cover 
in, and boila pot within the fpace dkewelve hours unmolefted, becomes their own, and 
they are allowed to inclofe a fufficient-qfantity of land round it, and to rebuild a more 
fuitable cottage ; thus in a few years by this laudable cuftom and indulgence, the 
whole face of the country wears a general afpect of cultivation, and the moft barren 
fpots become adorned with woods gardens and orchards. ‘This in miniature refembles 
the great world at large in its original ftate of nature, with this reftriction, that their 
king is already eftablithed; they may wage wars and have trivial hottilitics about in- - 
fringements of property, and other jealoufies or animofities, but no violent danger can 
enfue ; the Iord of the manor has the fupreme power, to keep them in awe, and rectify 
thefe commotions in their ftate. We next pafled fome iron works on our left; .calied 


* Mr. Gilpin, by a deception in this winding river, has defcribed this ruin as on the opgolite bank. 


Bifhop’s. 
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Bifhop’s-wood-furnace, belonging to a company af Rofs and Briftol; the fcene here - 
greatly improves, and the ftream flows through a winding avenue of richer cloathing. 
In the reach below this, is Ledbroke colliery, a very plentiful mine and of good quality ; 
which fupplies Rofs, and various.places at 13s. perton, After fo much grandeur an. 
tranquillity, this bufy contraft upon the banks of the wharf: produced a new and lively 
effe&t. A little lower on the right, ftands Courtfield, an ancient pile, with an arti. 
ficial ruin above, belonging to Mr. Vaughan. A few fine deer were bounding on the 
yidgey banks; the parifh church in miniature, juft below, is truly pitturefque; it is 
called Welch Bicknor to diftinguifh it from another village of the fame name about two 
miles below, on the oppofite fide of the river, in Gloucefterfhire, which now only di- 
vides the two counties, but was formerly the boundary between the Welch and Englith ; 
according to this verfe of Necham : . 


“ Inde vagos Vaga Cambrenfes, hinc refpicit Anglos.” a 
*© Hence Wye the Englith views, and thence the Welch.” 


In this church is a chalice of great antiquity, being from its date made in 1146, and 
although finifhed in a very rough manner, it-has fome refemblance tg thofe ufed in the 
prefent age. It is fuppofed that it was made by fome of thofe Arabians living in the 
Norman territories near the borders of Spain, who embraced the Chriftian religion, 
and was by them brought to Britany or Normandy, and from thence to England. At 
Englith Bicknor, a triangular bufhy mount hangs like a noble rampart to the water at 
the next reach. The verdant rocks now fpread their tufted heads in variegated order, 
and at the half way point, the abrupt cliffs, called Coldwell, opened an amphitheatre 
of romantic beauties, beyond the power of words or canvafs to exprefs ; the. creeping 
ever-greens upon the protuberances of each mouldering rock, and the profufion of | 
other hanging’ foliage, prefent_a variety of vivid tints inimitably foft and fing.” No 
tapeftry of art, not even of the rich Gobelins* can poffibly excel this admirable pro.” 
du@ion of the loom of nature; we only wanted fun to paint the colours ftronger. © 
The maffy heaps beneath thrown from their native rocks by the devaftation of time, 
are very curious, and fome of them little inferior to the famous Bowdar-ftone in Box. © 
rowdale; one in particular, infinitely more deferves the fimilitude “ ofa fhip lying on 
its keel,” immerfed too in the bofom of thefe lucid ftreams. We now came to the 
fecond ferry called Hudfon’s-rope, at Whitechurch, which, to give an idea. of the 
beauteous courfe of this river, is feven miles diftant from the upper one, at Goodriche, 
by water, and only one by land. The parifh church here is another picturefque object 
on the verge of the water, fo near as fometimes.to be furrounded by the food; the 
vatt hills beyond are remarkably bold, and form a fublime termination to this reach. 
The thinly fcattered cots, as we approached the new Weir, are richly reclufe; no 
gripe of poverty, no perplexing cares feem to difturb thefe quiet haunts; a more pri- 
maeval fcene cannot well be conceived to exift. Pafling through a lock we faw the 
bufy Cyclops working on the oppofite fhore, and as the evening was far advanced and 
rather overcaft, this fcene became more aweful and fublime. 

The moon fearce feated on her filver car, 

The veil of night hung heavy o’er_the world, 

And o’er the folemn feene fuch ftillnefs reign’d, 

As ’twere a paufe of nature: on the hanks 


* A houfe in Paris, in the fuburb of St. Marceau, fo cailed from Giles Gobelin, ag exeellent dyer, 
Who found out the fecret of dying fcarlet, in the reign of Francis {, This is the place where they make 
the finelt tapeftry in Europe. ‘ ; _ 

° 
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No murmuring billow breaks, but all is huth’d 5. 
Save ever and anon the thund’ring ftroke : 
That beats the fiery mafs. While upwards rife 
The fmoaky volumes fparkling thro’ the air. 

But hark ! the full affembled owls begin 

To thriek their orgies mid’ the rocks and woods. 
Penfive I fit and hear the frightful din 

Refponfive echoing thro’ the fullen fies, 

~ ? Tul, lull’d by moufic of the dafhing oar, 
My-untun’d foul again findsfweet repofe.* 


a a 


We now landed.at the firft convenient place, and. walked on the turnpike road near 
two milés to Monmouth where we flept, and in the morning took a curfory view of this 
ancient capital, of this formerly a Welch, but now an Englith, county. It is fituated 
at the conflux.of the Wye and Munnew, ‘whence it derives its name, it difplays many 
marks of antiquity, and has: been much more flourifhing than at prefent. The general 
white complexion of the houfes gives ita neat and animated look ; ‘but the only build- 
ings worth notice are the church and town-hall, both very handfome, and the latter 
may vie with moft places of much greater confequence. ‘The Britains called it Mynwy ; 

-on the north fide, where it is not guarded by the river, it was originally encompafled 
with a ftronig wall and fofs. In the midit of the town afe the ruins of the caltle, which 
flourifhed at the conqueft. -*At that time William the fon of Baderon had the cuftody 
-of thofe four carucates of land, within the caftle, which were the king’s demefne. 
Withenock, his fon, furnamed de Monmouth, built a church within the caftle; and 
gave it to the monks of St. Florence, at Salmure in France. His fon Baderon; in the 
ign of Henry II. granted to the~ monks at Monmouth, in exchange for Hodonock, 
ree forges, fituate upon’ the river Wye, free from any toll, paflage, foreltage, or 
any other cuftom foi gn made therein. By this it appears, how anciently the iron 
works before defcribed were carried on in thefe parts. His grandfon John, baron of 
Monmouth, who had-the cuftody of the caftle of Striguil, 15th of Henry III. gave 
about that timeto the monks of St. Florence at Salmure, in pure alms, the hofpital of 
‘St. John at Monmouth, This nobleman having no iffue male, in confideration of 
certain lands, whicl Prince Edward granted him for his life, gave to the faid prince, 
and his heirs for ever, his caftle and honor of Monmouth, and all other his lands and 
tenements, which grant was confirmed by the king 13th September, goth Henry III. 
and in the 41{t of that king he died. From this time it continued in the crown, and 
enjoyed many privileges ; ‘but derived its greateft glory from giving birth to Henry V. 
(from hence, furnamed of Monthouth) the great conqueror of Vrance, and fecond 
ornament of the Lancaftrian family, who, by direét force of arms, fubdued that king 

dom, and reduced Charles Vi. to the greateft extremity. This was alfo the birth 

place of the famous hiftorian Geffrey of Monmouth, mentioned before as buried a 










Abingdon. = oes : 
Inorder’'to vary thefe "feenés-a¥ much as poffisle, we difmiffed our boat at Mon. 


mouth, and'went by land'to Tintérn-abbey ; as the upper part of the river affords mofl 
variety in a boat, this plan was undoubtedly the beit. As we proceeded on the roag 
to Chepftow, and pafled Troy-houffe, a fine oldfeat of the duke of Beautort, now onh 
inhabited by a fteward and farmer, the ‘autumnal glow of nature, attendant on noc 
turnal fhowers, gave us the higheft idea of the town’s charming fituation and {cenery 


*. Parody on part of the firft Scen#, AG third, of the Grecian Daughter, 
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proteéted on all fides by hills of 
the ftreams of Vaga murmuring @ ; 5: eo 
As we afcended the hill befor: re ftep afforded an infinite variety 
of waving mountains, vallies and woods, interfperfed with white cots, feats, &c: &c. 
and backed by the majeftic heads of Sugar-loaf, and Brecknockfhire black mountains. 
Having gained this lofty fammit, we deviated a little to the right of the road, ‘to obferve 
‘the diftant ruins of Ragland caftle, oncea moft powerful and glorious place. . Thomas: 
ap Gwillem ap Jenkin, (anceftor of the Herberts) obtained: it-by marrying Maud, 
daughter and heir of Sir John Morley, knt: lord of this caftle andother large poflef-»_ 
fions, in the time of Richard If, from hence: it came:to'the earls of Pembroke, and 
from them to the earls of Worcefter, inthe fame’manner as:Tintern and Chepftow. 
William, firft marquis of Worcefter, maintained this caftle with a garrifon of 800 men: 
_ from 1642, to Auguft 19th, 1646, without-receiving any contribution from the 
country, and then yielded it to Sir Thomas Fairfax upon very honourable terms. 
This was-among the laft places in England that held out againft the rebels. Then it 
was that (according to Gilpin’s expreflion) ‘* Cromwell laid his iron hand upon it, 
and fhattered it into ruins; to which it owes it prefent pifturefque form.” All the’ 
timber in thefe parks that lay near the houfe, was cut down and fold, which 
there was no coppice wood) amounted by the account of the committee thei 








ves £0. 





37,0c0 cords of wood. The lead of the caftle was fold for 6,000l. and a great part of = 


the timber to the citizens of Briftol, to rebuild the houfes on the bridge there, that had. 
been lately burnt. The lofs to the family, during the troubles, was computed at’ 
100,000l, an eftate to the value of 20,000l. per. annum being: fequeltered, befides what: 
they foldin thofe neceffitous times.¢ oat > Bg sain 

The afpe&t from hence became dreary and unpleafant, and the c 
tidefun was now almoft as intenfe as Midfummer, without a fhade to fror 
powers. We now left the great road at the village of Tur mn, and paffed through: 
hollow and uncouth tracks, feldom attempted by any carriages but thofe of the natives 5. 
after a few fpecimens.of pleafing reclufe fcenery, we enter a profound dell for feveral 
miles; a gurgling brook winding through the umbrageous cavity which fupplies* 
number of large iron works above the village of Abbey-Tintern: Mr. Tanner is the 
oftenfible manager ; the duke ‘of Beaufort the great’ proprietor, -We infpetted the 
principal furnace, and faw the ore, which is moftly brought from that vaft fource, at 
Furnefs in Lancafhire, diffolved by the blaft of immenfe bellows, worked upon the 
modern conftruction of cylinder pumps. They -have a method of feparating the beft. 
qualities from the drofs, by a water wheel and hammers, from which they. colleétcon- 
fiderable quantities of pure metal, and the powder fells to the glafs-houfes for their ufe. 
_ Lower down are various forges, for the purpofe of ftriking this mutilated ore, into. 
every requifite fize and form of the broadeft bars to the fineft. wires.. 

Iron, the moft ufeful, and through the wife diftribution of Providence, the molt 
common of all metals, is plentifully found in all parts of the Britith:domimions. It is. 
found in Cornwall, Cumberland,. Derbythire, Devon, Durham, Gloucefterfhire,. 









* Mr. Gray’s obfervation on this fweet place is thus found in a letter; dated‘May 24th, 1971, giving 
an account of his preceding fummer’s tour, in which. the-river Wye was the principal feature.“ Mon- 
mouth, ({ays he) whichis a town I never heard mentioned, lies on the fame river, ina vale, that is the: 
delight of my eyes, and the very feat of pleaure.”” 

+ From the ume this caftle was rendered uninhabitable, the family have fixed their. chief refidence at 
Badminton, in Gloucefterthire. 3 


Hants;. 
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M thfhire, SI 2, Somerfetfhire, Staffordthire, 
‘Wilthhire, Yorkfhire, and in a great many other parts, of 
nd, and in North America. The Romans probably were the firft 
jught our mines, their medals having been found amongft the heaps of flags 
and cinders. The ore hath vatious appearances; fome is called brufh ore, as being 
compofed of threads growing on a red kind of earth, or hanging from the tops of caves, 
- orold works, fome:in ftones ofa reddifh, blue, or grey colour, fometimes in a fort of 
iif un€tuous clay, and fometimes in’a black fand.* The veins or loads, like thofe of 
tin, are of very different dimenfions, and their contents of very different natures, 
which rather than their fize determine its value. Some ore is roafted before it can be 
fmelted. This laft operation is performed in a large open furnace, the fucl and ore 
being mixed, and the fire kept to the greateft heat by immenfe bellows, moved by 
a large water wheel. It is from this and other improvements, that our mines yield 
much more than formerly; when they fcarce made in their foot-blafts or bloomeries, 
» 100 weight in aday, leaving as much or more metal in their flags ; whereas they now 
_ make feyeral tons of ironin the fame fpace, and leave a mere cinder. When the metal 
~ is melted, itis let out of the receivers intoa bed of fand, which hath one large, and 
feveral fmall divifions, in which it cools. The iron in the large divifion is called a fow, 
and-in the fmaller, pigs. Pig iron, the metal thus fit for {ome ufes, fuch as pots, . 
kettles, bombs, and other coarfe works, is not malleable. In order to give it that ne- 





ceflary quality, it is carried to the fo and there heated and hammered in various 
direGtions, till the heterogeneous matter, or=vitrious impurities being expelled, it is 
thoroughly incorporated and welded together. From this forge, which is called the 
finery, it istaken to another called the c > Where it is alfo heated and hammered 


into bars. After this it is divided at the flitting mills, and then is ftiled bar iron, 
In this fate it is complete as acommodity, and fit for fale; the ufes of which’are too 
many, and too well known to admit or require an explanation.t There are but few 
forts of iron which, though ufeful in other refpetts, are fit for being converted into 
fteel. The red iron ore from Furnefs in Lancafhire, produces an iron, which is as 
tough as Spanith iron, it makes very fine wires; but when converted into bars, it is 
not, efteemed fo good as that which is got in the foreft of Dean and other places. The 
melting or cafting of {tel was introduced at Sheffield, about 40 or 50 years ago, by 
one’ Waller from London, and was afterwards much praétifed by one Huntfman, from 
whom fteel fo prepared, acquired the name of *Huntfman’s caft fteel.”” It wasat firft 
fold for 14d. but may now be had for“1od. a pound ; it cofts 3d. a pound in being 
melted, and for drawing ingots of it into bars of the fize of razors, they pay only 6d.a 
too. Before this art was introduced at Sheffield, all.the caft {teel ufed inthe kingdom 
was brought from Germany. “Steel is made fromiron by cementation, which by the 
fkill and induftry of the artificers is raifed'to a very high value in all the finer manu- 
faGtures, particularly at Woodftock, as we there defcribed. ‘The reafon why we have 
fo much ironimported, is becaufe the inhabitants of thofe countries abounding in wood, 
can make it cheaper. For iron being fmeltedin an open fire with charcoal, the oil of 
which is fuppofed to make it tough, few parts ofthis kingdom can afford the expence. 
In Colebroke dale, in Shropfhire,. pit coal has been ufed with fuccefs, which if gene- 
rally introduced with the fame fuccefs, would be very advantageous to the nation. 


* Plot’s Natural Hiftory of Staffordihire, p. 150.—Woodward’s Hittory of Foffils, vol. 1. p. 223, Ke. 

—Fill’s Hiftory of Foffils, p. 629, "and Borlafe’s Natural Hiltory of Cornwall, p. 195, as cited in Camp- 

* jbell’s Survey. : + Campbell’s Survey. 3 

* $ Warfon’s Chemiftry. : 
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We now approached the venerable object of our deviation, Tintern Abbey, hid ina _ : 
molt -fequeftered {ppt by. the river Wye. ~ Before thefe populous manufactures were 
here thought of, how pafling excellent muft this fituation’ ¢ been for monattic’ life 
and difcipline. However thefe iron works have been very anciently: in*ufe in: different 
parts of the banks of the Wye, as bas appeared under Monmouth. ° The ruins of Fur- 
nefs muft yield to Tintern, both in point of picturefque yee prefervation, ‘and curi- 
ofity ; we might gaze with freth delight and admiration for hours, on this perfeét tkeles 
ton of Gothic architecture | The internal dimenfions from eaft.to ‘welt: are’ 77 yards, 
from north to fouth 53. The eatt, weft, north, and fouth windows, and centre arches, 
are of an equal height 67 feet, the weft window itfelf is60. The following is the ac- 
count given of its origin, This abbey, dedicated to God ‘and the Virgin Mary, was 
founded about the year 1131, by Walter Fitz-Richard de Clare, lord. of Garewen and’ 
Monmouthfhire. Richard de Clare, furnamed=Strongbow | ‘nephew: to the founder) 
gave divers lands and privileges to the abbot and monks here: , who were of the Cifter- 
cian order, obliging them to pray for their fouls:and thofe of his and his wife’s an- 
celtors. Roger de Bigot, carl-of Norfolk, added tothefe benefa@ionsy: It has been 
famous-for the tombs and inonuments of feveral great perfons, principally of the afore. 
faid Walter de Clare; Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, brother to the founder; Walter, 
earl of Pembroke, and marfhal of England, and his.brother Anfelm, laft earl of that 
family ; William. Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who being in the. tes between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter, was. taken: prifoner in. it, and being be- 

caded, lies buried here. Befidesthe effigy of Gilbert de Clare, which is in oC : 
srvation, and fome others, the key ftones of-many arches are feen ina perfect ft 
ine fculpture, The duke ot Beaufort takes great delight in having the whole of this 
nagnificent relick preferved, which before was ina ftate of mouldering obfeurity. « At 
‘s fuppreffion the revenues were rated at 192]. 1s.e4d. per annum. "The following 
‘nes from Mafon’s Englifh Garden, book firft, are‘a fine poetic picture, applicable to 
ne fcenes we have been defcribing. “In thy fair domain,”’ fays the author, addrefling 
he genius of his country, a4 

















“ Many a gladeis found, ‘ aoe 

‘The haunt of wood.-gods only ; where if art ‘ Sa 

Ere dar’d to tread, ’twas with unfandal’d foot, 

Printlefs, as if the place were holy ground. =~ 

And there ate feenes; whe) tho? fhe whilom trod, / 

Led by the worft of guides, fell tyranny, j 

And rathlefs fnperftition, we now trace Lt 

Her footfteps with delight 5 and pleas’d revere Ke 

‘What once we fhould have hated ~ But to time, 

Not het, the praife is due; his gradual touch 3 

Has moulder’d into beauty many a tow’r, t2 

Which, when it frown’d with all its battlements, 

wWas-only terrible ; and many a fane * 

Monattic, which, when deck’d with all its fpirésy 

serv'd but to feed fome pamper’d Abbot's pridey 

And awe the unletter’d vulgar. Generous youth  * € 

Whoe’er thou art, that liften’ft to my lay, 

And feel’ft thy foul affent to what-I fing, = 

Happy art thou, ifthou cantt call thine own, 

such feenes. as thefe, where nature, atid where time 

dave work’d congenial; where a feattered hoft 

f antique oaks darken thy fide long hills ; 

While rufhing thro’ their branches, rifted-eliffs: 
“Dart their white heads, and glitter thro’ the gloom ; 

More happy {till, if ore fuperior rock 

Bear on its brow the thiver’d fragment huge 
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OF fome'old Norman fortrefs; happier far, 

= Ah, then moft happy, if thy vale below,  — safe ad 
* aE ~ ‘Wath, with the cryttal coolnefs of its rills, +5 e 
Some mould’ring abbey’s ivy-vefted walls.”” 


- After a difficult accefs, through a-narrow rough lane, to the fummit of the hill which 
leads to Chepftow, the contralt-was more wonderful ; from the narrow confines of | 
the wildeft dell, and the fecluded haunts of monaftic folitude, to the vaft expanse that 
here burfts upon our view; towns, villages, feats and woody lawns, with the noble Se- 
vern rolling to the ocean, and thofe iflands called the Holmes, are the objects of this 
fublime fcenery. 

Between this and_Chepftow ftands Persfield, famous for the much admired walks of 
the ingenious Mr. Morris, which we now vifited. This place originally belonged to 
the’Rous’s, and was bought by‘Mr. Morris, and beautified moft confonant to the na-- 
tural endowments of rock and water. He enjoyed it till within thefe three years, moft 
hofpitably inviting all company to partake Of its inimitable delights. The grounds are 
now not in fuch perfection; nor fo extenfive ; the whole length of them is about five 
miles, but finee the prefent purchafer, Mr. Smith, has had the place, one half are grown ' 
wild and not at prefent difplayed. He has however begun to open them again, and 
is greatly altering the whole; whether his new models will be more valued than the 
originals, time and tafte muft determine; many of the beautiful ferpentines, I fear, from 
what we now obférved, will be‘ thrown into ftrait lines. ‘The whole was an advanta- 
geous purchafe for'26,500l. and this gentleman intends foon toereét a new and excellent 
manfion, ’ ; 

“The firft view we “had after we entered this fcenery of enchantment, was a pleafing 
fight of Chepftow caftle, cliffs, &c. Alfo Landcaught cliffs and the broad Severn be- 
yond. ‘The next opening, we beheld a wonderful dip of 500 feet perpendicular into 
the Wye; whofe-waters were not fo agreeable and lucid-as above, where the briny waves 
of ocean had not adulterated them. “We next came to afweet point, called the Pleafant 
View, truly defcriptive of its name, Next from a bench, land-caught woods and rocks 
were moft majeftic and fine, the river winding nobly underneath ; oppofite the cave. 
are bow railings with afeat, which if we compare the works of nature with thofe of art,’ 
may be called a front box of one of the compleateft theatres in the univerfe; the whole 
appears from hence a perfect cireular theatre, marked ouf by the furrounding wood- 
fringed cliffs. Here wants no painted canvafs to exprefs its fcenery, nature’s fweet 
land{cape is quite enough, and inftead of an artificial fky depicted over our heads; the 
blue vault of heaven hangs fublime and lovely. Returning from this we afcended on 
a path above the cave which leads to a fimilar box to the one defcribed, that is called the 
Lovers Leap. Having taken a final view of the fcenery from this tremendous precipice, 
we were conducted tothe corner of an adjacent field, where ftandsthe Temple, command- 
ing a moft glorious profpect in an-oppofite dire@ion; the coflux of Wye and Severn, the 
Briftolchannel opening into the main fea, the fmokeof thatgreat city on the oppofite fhores, 
inteFpetfed with fnow-white houfes, &c. while the reflexion of the fetting {un gilded 
their windows, that fhone like real fires; thefe together with other diftant profpeéts of 
ftupendous hills on the. Welch coaft, the abrupt rocks, immenfe woods, and all the 
fofter beauties of improvement, confpire to. render Persfield’a fcene that fills the breaft 
with delight and admiration above all others. 

Chepitow isa Saxon name, and fignifiesa market-or place of trading, in Britith it is 
called Kafwent, or Caftelh-Gwent. “It isa place’of fo great antiquity, and many affirm 
that it had its origin not many ages. paift, from the ancient city Venta, which flourithed 

about 


* 
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about four miles from hence in the time of-Antoninus, who ealis it Venta Siluru 






Which name (fays Camden) neither arms, nor time has been able to confume; for at . : 


‘this day: it is called Kaerwent, or the'city Venta. But the city itfelf is fo much deftroy- 
-ed,:that it only appears to have once been, from thé ruinous walls, chequered pavements, 
cand ‘Roman coins. sets 
About.two miles below is the famous paflage over the Severn, at Beachley to Auft, 

-on:the oppofite fhore. Auft was formerly called Auft-Clive, from its fituation upon an -. 
high craggy cliff. At this place happened once as flrong an inftance of wifdom tri- 
umphing over folly, as the annals of hiftory can produce. _ Walter Mapes who wrote: 
-g00 years before Camden, thus defcribes it; “ Edward the elder, lying at Ault-Clive, 
andLeolin Prince of Wales at Bathefley, or Beachley, when the latter would neither 
‘come down to a conference, nor crofs the Severn, Edward paffed over to Leolin ; who 
feeing the king, and knowing who he was, threw his royal xobes- upon the ground 
(which he had prepared to fit in judgment with) and leaped into the water breafl high, 
and embracing the boat faid, ‘¢ Moft wife king, your humility has conquered my pride, 
and your wifdom triumphed over my folly ; mount upon that neck which [have foolithly 
exalted againft you, fo fhall you enter into that country, which your goodnefs hath at 
this day made your own,”’ and fo taking him upon his fhoulders, he made him fit upon 
his robes, and joing hands did homage to him.” Chepftow isa neat little port, for 
moft of the places. on this river, where their commerce feems to centre; the tide is very 
high and impetuous, rifing, I fuppofe, greatly beyond any other in the kingdom, com~ 
monly about 40 feet at the bridge, which though built of timber, looks noble, being 70 
feet from the furface of the water ; in January 1738, we are told the water rofe confi.’ 
derably-above this height, which did very great damages to this and the neighbouring 
country. Half the bridge is in Glocefterthire, fo that it is fupported at the expense of 
both counties. The town is fituated on a fweet declivity facing the wide expanfe of 
Severn. Weretired to reft, the room was backward, ind: the window unguarded by a 
curtain looked that way. 


At earliet twilight of the morn I woke, 
And from my pillow faw the ** God of day 
‘Stand tiptoe on the eaftern mountain tops,” 
While in the air dim mifts.and vapours hung,’ 
Cloathing the diftant hills and winding vales. 
Upon the gentle radiance of his face 
My ravifhed eyes with eafe and pleafure dwelt. 
But foon his cheeks difplay’d a brighter glow: 
His kindling beams by gradual afcent 
Gain’d double vigour. Now the airy troops 
Perceiv’d the glitt’ring rays, like pointed {pears 
Darting from Feav'n to earth, and inftant fled. 
No longer could one view, with eye dire&t, 
‘The dazzling glories of his mighty fphere. 
‘The radiant day feem’d confcious of its God ; 
All nature fmil'd ; the rofy tribe of fruits, 
Bending their parent trees to kifs the ground, 
Imbib’d the genial warmth ; pleas’d Vaga pour’d 
His fea-green ftreams deep murmuring beneath 
‘The hanging bowers and glittering rocks ; while wide 
The rougher Severn ftretch’d his arm beftrew’d 
With fhining fails, to the capacious ocean, 
‘Thus loft in admiration’s magic charms, 
I gladly caught that fleeting precious time, 
«<The cool, the fragrant, and the peaceful hour, 
‘To meditation due and facred fong,’? 

Which 


“ Whieh others facrifiee in fond em 
Of downy flambers, foporific death, 2s 
‘ And paid my tribute due tothat great Source, ~ 
Stee. ~ Who thus illum’d the world, and, the paft eve, 
"Had grac’d with all the fplendor of his beams; 
aa ~The full luxuriance of fair Persfield’s fvene, 
The curious traveller’s wonder and delight ; 





After breakfaft we vifited the ruins of this magnificent caftle, boldly placed’ upon a 
huge rock wathed by the Wye; the whole looks of lalting folidity and is made beauti- 
fully pi€turefque by the numberlefs ever-greens, &c, that hang about its walls. It was 
rebuiltabout 580 years fince by Gilbert Earl of Pembroke. This Gilbert, furnamed 
Strongbow, fecond fon of Gilbert de Clare, having folicited Henry I. to beftow on him 
Tands in Wales, had committed to him the van of the army, when that king threatened; 
to deftroy all North Wales and Powifland, and poffeffing the whole dominion of Stri- 
guil* (now Chepftow) was made earl of Pembroke by Stephen, 1138. His fon earl 
Richard left a daughter, his heirefs, who ‘carried -thefe eftates, with the earldom, to- 
William Marfhall, whofe five fons enjoyed this honor fucceffively, and all died without 
iffue.t Of the two laft, the former died at Gooderiche Caftle 1246; the latter at 
Stiga? Caftle, foon after. The fifter and coheir married Hugh Bigod, ¢arl of 
Norfolk. 

Sir ‘William Herbert, knight, a faithful adherent of Edward IV. having reduced di- 
yers caftles, forts and towns in Wales, of Henry duke of Exeter, Jafper earl of Pem 
broke, and James earl of Wiltthire, to obedience, had a grant of their eftates, amongtt 

* which was much that belonged to the ancient earls of Pembroke, in confequence of 
which he was created earl by that title} He died poffeffed of the caftle of Chepftow 
and other large poffeffions hereabout. All thefe, with the barony of Herbert, of 
Chepftow, Ragland, and Gower, the daughter and heir of his fon, carried to Charles 
Somerfet, a (natural fon of Henry Beaufort, third duke of Somerfet) created after- 
wards earl of Worcefter, from whom they have defcended to the prefent duke. But 
this has been many years under a leafe of lives, and the elderly perfon who fhews it is 
the laft; fhe was born here where fhe ftill refides in comfortable apartments, and makes 
a good fubfiftence by the fruits of the garden, peaches, &c. which are plentiful on thefe- 
warm walls when other places fail. In one of the towers we faw the-room where Harry 
Martin, one of the twelve judges who fat to condemn Charles I.. was afterwards con- 
fined for 27 years, and then died there. From the leads above, we had an extenfive and: 
fine view. _ In another place. we faw the traces. of a large chapel. 

We now took the Gloucefter road, over that lofty bridge aforefaid, whofe planks, 
which our horfes hoofs refounded, are contrived to efcape the violence of floods by 
floating in a limited {pace ; but this rarely happens at foimmenfe an height.as -7o feet.. 
From the hill beyond, we command a delightful view of the town and caftles. Continu- 
ing through feveral fmall villages, the wide Severn rolling on our right, we came to 
Lydney park, a good old feat of one of the Bathurft family,. fituate on the edge of 
the foreft of Dean. 

Though this extenfive tract of Glocefterthire lies too much out of our courfe to at-: 
tempt an explicit account, yet we will not entirely pals. it.by unnoticed. This foreft 


* The ruins of Striguil Caftle are now remaining a-few miles from Chepitow. 
+ All buried at Tintern, as before-mentioned. 3 
} See aa account of his death at Tintern. The prefent earls of Pembroke are defcended from his na-* 


tral fon. ‘ 
5 either 
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either obtained its name from Dean a market town,. lowly fituated within its limits, . 
(which word is of Saxon origin, fignifying a dale or woody -valley, whence probabl 
_ comes the word den in Englith,) or elfe from Arden, by rejeéting the firft fyllable, 

which the Gauls and Britans formerly ufed for a wood. — It. was formerly fo thick with 
trees, and fo dark and terrible in its fhades and by-ways, that it rendered the inhabitants 
barbarous, and emboldened them to commit many outrages. The foil is various, but 
moftly favourable to the growth of the oak, which was once fo confiderable, that it is 
faid to have been part of the inftrutions of the Spanifh Armada to deftroy it, but of late 
years the numerous iron furnaces hereabouts have deftroyed it greatly. ‘The whole 
foreft of more than 23,520 acres, which is extraparochial, is divided into fix walks, or 
parts, known by their refpeétive lodges ; (viz.) King’s Lodge, York Lodge, Worcefter 
Lodge, Danby Lodge, Herbert Lodge, and Latimer Lodge. St. Briavels Caftle, which 
was once very {trong and large but is now in ruins, gives name to one of the hun- 
dreds, and ferves chiefly as a prifon for offenders-againft the lawsof the foreft. The 
privileges are very extenfive; the free miners claim a right of. digging iron ore, and 
coal; alfo to cut timber neceflary to carry on their works, A gold mine was difco 
vered in the year 1700, at a village called ‘Taynton, on the northern borders of the fo 
reft, of which a leafe was granted to fome refiners, who extraéted fome gold from the 
ore, but did not continue the work, the quantity of gold being fo fmall as not to anfwer 
the expence of feparation. 

A little beyond we paffed the village of Lydney, and another iron furnace belonging 
to the fame perfon as thofe at Tintern. A long {pout fupported by pillars acrofs the 
road, conveys water from the oppofite hill to move the great wheel of thefe works. ‘The 
next afcent on this road commands a moft delightful view over this handfome {pire, 
down the liquid expanse of Severn many miles. From hence the roads became {teep 
and rough to a great degree; nothing but fome pleafant profpects towards the: water 
could make them bearable. Herefordfhire is in bad repute, and not without reafon, 
for its roads, but compared with this, they are really good. We arrived at Newnham 
to dinner, an ancient fmall town pleafingly fituated near the river; our inn, the 
Bear, ftands clofe to the paflage to Newport, and all the great roads to Bath, Briftol, 
&c. From hence we enjoyed a pleafing view of the oppofite hills, Bird-lip, Robin 
Hood, and thole about Ruxmore, in the cloathing country. : 

In the evening, which was very fine, we purfued our courfe through Weftbury, fo 
large a parifh in Camden’s time, as to be reputed above 20 miles in compa{s ;_ here 
we fawa fine ftone manfion, with formal old gardens, and pieces of water, belonging - 
to Mr. Colchelter, heir of Sir Duncombe Colchefter, who married the daughter of Sir 
John Meynard, knight, owner of Gunnerfbury. The road being now level and excel- 
lent, we arrived at Gloucefter without much further obfervation. ‘This city was built 
by the Romans, and made a {tation to curb the Silures, the braveft and moft powerful 
of all the Britons. It derives its name from Caer Glow, which fignifies a fair city, a 
name certainly not now improper, asits four principal ftreets meeting in the centre are 
both {pacious and well built. Its fituation is in one of the richeft vales known, a conti- 
nuation of the noble Evefham. 

William of Malmcibury thus defcribes it in his book De Pontificibus. «The vale 
of Glocefter is fo called from its chief city ; the foil yields plenty of corn and fruit (in 
tome places, by the natural richnefs of the ground in others, by the diligence of the 
country-man ;) enough to cxcite the idleft perfon to take pains when it repays his la- 
bour with the mcreafe of an hundred-fold. Here you may behold high-ways and pub- 
lic roads full of iruit trees, not planted, but growing naturallys. ‘The earth bears no 
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of its own accord, much exceeding others both in tafte and beauty, many forts of which ~ 
continue frefh the year round, and ferve the owner till he is fupplied by a new increafe. 
No county in England has fo many or fo good vineyards as this; either for fertility, 
or the fweetnels of the grape. The vine has in it no unpleafant tartnefs or eagerne ; 
and is little inferior to the French in fweetnefs. The villages are very thick, the 
churches handfome, and the towns populous and many.” Ina fimilar ftrain he con- 
tinues his praife of the noble river the Severn, “ than which there is not any in the 
land that has a broader channel, fwifter ftream, or greater plenty of fith,” &c.  Thefe 
vineyards have nothing left but the places named for them; viz. one on a hill by 
Overbridge near Glocefter, and another near Tewkefbury. Ceaulin, king of the Weit 
Saxons, firft took this city by force of arms from the Britonsin 570; but the Mer- 
cians afterwards wrefted it out of his hands, under whom it flourifhed a long time in 
great repute. ‘This city was once ftrongly fecured with walls, and on the fouth part. 
William the Conqueror erected a caftle of fquare ftone; and fixteen houfes were de- 
molifhed, as domefday book mentions, to make room for this edifice, which is now to» 
tally deftroyed. It was made a free borough by king John, who granted it a charter 
of incorporation, greatly enlarged its jurifdiftion, and beftowed many other privileges, 
which it {till enjoys. But in this reign it fuffered by. the barons’ wars; the famous 
Mountfort earl of Leicefter having befieged it, took poffeffion of it in four days; but 
Prince Edward advancing with a ftrong army, drove the earl back again ; and would 
have punifhed the burgeffes, but was diffuaded through the interceffion of the bithop of 
Worcelter, who gave fecurity for their paying a fine of 1000 marks. During the civil 
wars in tbe reign of Charles I. the gentlemen here continued loyal, but the farmers, 
tradefmen, and others of a meaner fort were generally againft him, and maintained this 
place under the command of colonel Maffey, whofe fervices and defenfive conduct were 
thofe of a gallant officer. There are feveral excellent ancient churches and public 
buildings well endowed, but the moft worth notice is the cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Peter, which is efteemed one of the beft pieces of architeéture in England; it ftands 
upon the fcite of the ancient t#onaftery, founded by Ofric, governour of Glocefter- 
thire, upon ground granted'by King’ Ethelred, 681. About 821, Bernulph, King of 
Mercia, rebuilt it in another form, and fubftituted an order of Secular Preachers, who 
married, and continued 200 years ;° Canute, for ill-living, at the inftigation of Wolftan, 
bifhop of Worcefter, removed thefe and eftablifhed Benedi€tine monks, 1622. It was 
in the next age deftroyed by the Danes, but was about 1060 entirely rebuilt by Aldred 
bifhop of Worcelter, afterwards archbifhop of York, who crowned William the Con- 
queror. It was in'a very low condition, when Serlo, chaplain: to: King William, was 
made abbot, having but two or three monks, and eight {cholars. “ He was fo zealous - 
to raife and improve it that about 1100, he had it new finifhed, and obtained thirteen 
manors for its ufe, befides the lands mortgaged to the archbithop of York. In 1102, 
it was with the city deftroyed by fire, and twice again it fuffered the like calamity; 1214, 
1223. But thefe damages were foon repaired by the devout munificence of that age, 
which occafioned the act of mortmain tobe paffed-1279, 7th Edward I.* The prefent - 
magnificent ftructure was begun by John Thokey, feventeenth- abbot, about 1 318. 
Abbot Horton built the north aifle in-1351. Abbot Trocefter built the large cloifter 
about 1381. Abbot Seabrook began the ftately tower, 1450, ‘and appointed Robert 
Tully, a monk of this church to finifh it. Richard Hanley began the lady’s chapel, 
1457- The whole length from eat to weft is 420, from north tofouth 144 feet. The 


* The revenues at the diffolution amounted, according to Dugdale, to 1946) 59. gd. per annum. 
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Lady’s chapel is 90 by 27 and 66. The tower from the bottom tothe top is 280 feets. 
from the battlements 198. The whole feems to pleafe the eye with moft agreeable pro- 
portions, and the tower and pinnacles are wrought fo rich and light, that it is impof- 
fible to behold them without the greateft admiration. The pillars and arches in the 
body are of that ponderous Saxon conftrudtion, which is quite oppreflive at firft fight 5 
but as you approach the fereens, the beautiful perfpective of the choir, with a kind of 
tran{parent view of the Lady’s chapel behind the altar, affords a charming relief. The 
cloifters which contain four equal aifles, 147 by 13 and :6, are moft perfect Gothic 
beauties. There is a whifpering gallery from one fide of the choir to the other, built 
in an o€tagonal form of 84 feet. ‘Lhe whifper is heard pretty diftin® from one fide to 
the other, but it hardly deferves notice after that noble one in St. Paul’s. Near this 
we faw acurious old painting, of the day of judgment, fuppofed to have been an altar 
piece. The principal monuments are; in the choir, bifhop Aldred, the great founder, 
who died September 17th 1069. In the ifle of the north fide of the choir King Ed. 
ward II. who was murdered at Berkcley caftle 1327. King Ofrick of Northumber- 
land, who died about the year 600. Robert Curthoife, duke of Normandy, and eldett 
fon to William the Conqueror ; he was valiant in the holy wars, and made a Knight. 
Templar, was alfo confined 26 years in Cardiff caftle for rebelling againft his brother 
the king. In the fouth fide of the choir, lies abbot Seabrook, who died 1457, &c. 
Amongft the modern ones in the church is a beautiful defign to the memory of Mrs, 
Morley, who died at fea in child bed; two angels are conduéting her with her infant im 
arms, as fhe rifes from the waves, expreflive of this infcription ; 


« The Sea fhall give up their dead.’” 


It is well executed in white marble, by Flaxman. The moft recent and excellent im. 
provement here, is the new county gaol fituate on the welt fide of the town, near the 
Severn and quay. It is a moft extenfive and fuperb building divided into upwards of 
120 cells, befides gaoler’s houfe, &c.; the outward wall inclofes a {pace of 1250 feet. It 
has been begun about two years under the diretion of Mr. Blackburn, whofe fimilar 
performances we lately faw at Oxford, and will foon now be finifhed. This is I believe 
the largeft in England, but the plan at Oxford, in form of a caftle fortified, and all of 
ftone, is moft fuitable and ftrong. ; 

From hence we made an excurfion north-eaft about ten miles, to Cheltenham. A 
vaft range of hills, on the north-weft, continues from the borders of Warwickhire and 
Worcetterfhire towards Bath, dividing the vale and the foreft part of the county from 
the Cotefwould; befides this great chain, we were amufed with the diftant hills of 
May, and Malvern rifing nobly on our left; alfo clofe on our right, the pleafant hill of 
Church-down, whofe parifh tower flands peculiarly elevated. Cheltenham is fituated 
in a fandy vale, on the north fide of rocky hills, whofe foft white texture partly dit- 
folving in acids, looks, oppofite the town, quite bare. According to domefday-book, 
when Edward the Confeflor held this manor, there were eight hides and an half. In the 
time of King Edward it paid gl. ss. and 3c0c loaves for the king’s dogs. _ In the reign 
of William the conqueror it paid 20]. 20 cows and 20 hogs, and 16s. in lieu of bread. 
Without giving any further hiftory of this place, we will proceed to defcribe briefly its 
prefent flourifhing ftate and fafhionable Spa; which valuable {pring owes its difcovery to. 
Mr. Mafon, the then proprietor of the land, who bought it of Mr. Higgs in 1716; Capt. 
Henry Skillicorne, father of the prefent owner, became proprietor in right of his wile, 
daughter of Mr, Mafon, and in 1738 not only fecured it from all improper matter, but 
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built q domeé-over it with pumps on each fide. “He then laid out the walka,: &c. and 
from that‘time it feems to have been freqiiented asa public place. It is faid to be im- 
pregnated upon the fanie principle as Scarborough medicated waters ; but perhapsinay 
be Buna nore generally efficacious. Its admirable qualities, befides the general tetti-, 
mony of daily experience, are well authenticated by the experiments of doctors Short, 
Tiucas, Ruffel, and Smith. The town confilts of ‘one principal ftreet near a mile in 
length, near the centre of which ftands afi ‘hanidfome old church with a beautiful {pire ;, 
the walks in the church-yard are fhady and pleafant, leading to thofe about the well, 
&c. the greateft of which is about twenty feet wide, and makes an agreeable .mall, 
On the eaft fide of the Pump-fquare, is an excellent long room, 66 feet by 23, buile 
1775, by Mr. Skillicorne the ground owner, and Mr: Miller the renter of the Spa. 
In this are public breakfafts, &c. during the feafon from May to O&tober. From hence 
the vilta of the large walk terminated by the fpire is pleating to the eye: and.at the 
termination of this walk continued above the wells, they are -erecting another. new 
building, as an object, though very inferior, to anfwer it. Every exertion feems .ufed 
to render the various lodgings, &c. adequate to the great increafe of company, partie 
cularly fince the late vifit.of the royal family. Befides a vaft number of private lodg- 
ings, here are an excelleft*hotel built in 1785, and feveral good inns. We are alfo 
informed that a piéce ofground has been lately purchafed for the purpole of building 
an hotel upon a moft extenfive plan. The company in 1780 amounted only to 374, 
from which time it has gradually incréafed, and in 1786 confilted of 1140, and laft 
ear of 1320. The two public rooms, for the egtertainment of the company, under 
the direction of a matter of the ceremonies, (Mr. Moreau,) are Mr. Rooke’s, 60 feet 
by 30, and Mr. Miller’s, 68 by 26, which take the amufements of dancing, cards, &e. 
alternate. Here is alfo a neat theatre-royal built by Mr. Watfon and much frequented ; 
the performers have been very choice this feafon, particularly that inimitable tavourite 
of Thalia, Mrs. Jordan, who gave fuch high fatisfa€tion to the audience that a medal 
is to be prefented to her as an acknowledgment. From Cheltenham we proceeded on- 
ward to vifit Sudely caftle; the roads were very deep and indifferent, but the wonder- 
ful variety of views repaid us. In our way we paffed by the curious houfe of the De- 
jaberes at Southam ; it is an object very’ well worth notice, being a low building in the 
ftile of the age of Henry IV. but by the incurious eye it would be paffed as a very ob- 
foure and undiftinguifhed manfion. Soon after, having afcended very high hills, we 
got upon the Woulds, which are entirely champaign. The dufk now began to. come 
Gn, and I confefs fuch an extent of plain as we could, notwithftanding, ditcern before 
us, was not at this time very pleafihg ; however we arrived at the fmall inn (inn it is 
hardly to be called) at Winchcombe, and there neceflity obliged us to reft for the night. 
Llowever we had not patience to ftay till the morning before we vifited Sudely cattle, 
but fallied forth about a mile, through corn fields, to take a tranfient view of its vene- 
rable walls by twilight. It was juft the time to vifit a place, of which the imagination 
had been previouily full; we returned with our ardour to infpeét it increafed, and went 
again the next morning. This ancient lordfhip belonged at the conquelt to Harold, 
fon of Ralph, who was earl of Hereford in the time of Edward the Confeffor, and 
married that king’s fifter, but forfeited the earldom under the Conqueror. Harold 
however was fuflered to retain this among other eftates, and from hence: affumed the 
name of Sudely. But the male line* of this noble family became extin& 4rft of Ed. 
® However the Tracys are faid, upon good authority, (though Dugdale does not mention it) to be, by 
the male line, of this family. ‘Todington, the prefent feat of lord Tracy, and his anceflprs for 500 years, 
was a manor of Harold de Sudely at the conqueft, and the younger fon of his fon John, who married a 


‘Tracy, took bis mother’s name, and fettled-at Todington. 
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ward Ill, and then the fifter and coheir carried it in martiageto William Boteler, z 
younger fon of William lord Boteler, of Wemme ‘in Shropfhire. His fon Thomas 
lord Sudely had iflue John and Ralph, who fucceflively enjoyed the honour. | “ Ralph 
Boteler lord Sudely,”” fays Leland, ‘* made this caftle a Fundamentis; and when it 
was made, it had the price of all the buildings of thofe days. He was a famous man 
of warre in king Henry V. and Henry VIth’s days, and was an admiral, (as I have 
heard) at fea; whereupon it was fuppofed and fpoken that it was partly builded ex 
Jpoliis Gallorum, and fome f{peake of a tower in it called Potmare’s towre, that it fhould 
be made of a ranfome of his. One thing there was to be noticed in this caftle, that 
part of the windowes was glazed with berall, There had beena manor place at Sude- 
ly, before the building of the caftle, and the plotte is yet feene in Sudely Parke, 
where it ftoode.”” This Ralph lord Sudely was a great partizan of Henry VI. and by 
him made lord treafurer of England. Upon the acceffion therefore of Edward IV. he 
was attached and brought to London, and when he was on his way, looking back 
from an hill to the caftle, he faid, ‘* Sudeley caftle, thou art the traytor, not I.’* 
After this, he fold the caftle, (not voluntarily, no doubt) to the king. He left no 
iffue, but defcendants: from his fifters*. Upon the acceffion of Henry VII. Jafper of 
Hatfield, duke of Bedford, that king’s uncle, had a grant of it, and dying S. P. it 
reverted to the crown, ‘ But now, it goeth to ruin,’ fays Leland, “ more pitie.”” 
Soon after, however, its {plendor was revived’; it was granted 1ft of Edward VI to 
Thomas Seymour, (younger brother to the duke,) who was about the fame time created 
lord Seymour of Sudely, and lord high admiral.of England. He was an ambitious 
turbulent man, and having married Catherine Parr, widow of Henry VIH. the jealoufies 
of the duke of Somerfet’s moft proud and unamiable wife caufed diffenfions between 
the brothers, which fomented by the arts of thofe who plotted the downfall of the whole 
family, ended in the lofs of his head, and foon after of his brother’s. While he lived, 
however, he kept up great pomp in this place. The queen his wife died in childbed 
here, September sth, 1548, and was buried with great funeral magnificence in the 
chapel of the caftle. I was informed that fome curious people took up the body fome 
time fince, and found it in perfeét prefervation. After this the admiral afpired to the 
bed of the Princefs Elizabeth, and it has been hinted that previous defigns of this kind 
haftened the death of the queen his wife. He was beheaded March 2oth, 1549. 
Soon after this caftle was granted to Wifliam Parr, marquis of Northampton, brother 
to Queen Catherine, beforementioned ; and he being attainted ift of May, 1553, it 
was granted to Sir John Bruges of Coberleyt, in this county, knt. who on April 8th, 
1554, was created by letters patent Baron Chandos of Sudely-caftle. From that 
time, this family refided here in great pomp and fplendor down to George, the fixth 
baron. Giles, third lord Chandos, entertained Queen Elizabeth here in one of her 
progreffes, 1592.[ Grey lord Chandos, his nephew, was called King of Cotefwould, 
from his intereft in thefe parts, and his fplendid manner of living. He died 19th of 
James I. George his fon abovenamed, was one of the moft eminent loyalifts, on the 
part of Charles I. To ftop the beginning of this horrid war, this nobleman haftened 
down into the country, to arm his tenants and fervants, and garrifon this caftle,. 


* Leland mentions the figures of thefe Botelers, in the glafa windows of Winchecombe church. 

+ Coberley was inherited by marriage with the Berkleys, (to whom it belonged at the conqueft) in the 
time of Henry 1V. It has long been alienated from the family. 

$ Queen Elizabeth’s Progrefies, vol. ii. 1591, p. 3. This ia the lord Chandos, whofe portrait.we faw 
at lord Harcourt’s, at Nuncham,-beforementioned. ‘There are portraits of his two daughters at. Woburne, 
the duke of Bedford’s. js 
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feated, fays Layd, commodioufly on the meetings of the vales and. woulds, to defend 
and command the country, efpecially my lord’s three darlings, the woods, the cloath- 
ing, and the iron works ; thence he waited on the king at Shrewfbury, with 1000 men, 
and soool, in plate. His caltle meanwhile under Captain Bridges, and fome Go fo!- 
diers, being befieged by Maflie with 300 mufqueteers, &c. after a long fiege, feverai 
affaults and batteries, when they were almoft fmothered by the fmoke of hay and barns 
burned about the houfe, yielded January 1642.* The rebels, breaking the articles - 
fworn to, plunder,” (fays Mercurius Rutticus,)t ‘¢ not only the caftle and Winche - 
combe, a neighbouring village, to the utter undoing the poor inhabitants, but in de. 
fence of the proteftant religion, and vindication of the honour of God, they defile his 
houfe. There is in the caftle a goodly fair church, here they dig up the graves and 
difturb the afhes of the dead; they break down the ancient monuments of the Chan- 
dos’s, and inftead thereof leave a prodigious monument of their facrilegious profanenefs : 
for each part of the church they find a peculiar way to profahe it: the lower part of it 
they make their ftable; the chancel-their flaughter-houfe. Unto the pulpit (which of 
all other places in probability might have efcaped their impiety) they faiten pegs to hang 
the carcaffes of the flaughtered fheep; the communion-table, according to their own 
language they make their drefler or chopping board to cut out their meat ; into the 
vault, wherein lay-the bodies of the Chandofes, an ancient and honourable family, 
they caft the guts and garbage, mingling the loathfome intrals of beafts with thofe 
bonesand afhes which did there reft in hope of a joyful refurrection. The nave and 
body of the church was all covered with the dung and blood of beafts : and which 
was, (if it be poflible) a degree beyond thefe profanations, in contempt of God and his 
holy temple, they defile each part and corner both of church and chancel with their 
excrements; and going away left nothing behind them in the church (belides walls 
_ and feats) but a ftinking memory, that part of the parliament army, raifed for defence 
‘of religion, had been there.” ‘Che lord Chandos meanwhile di inguifhed himfelf at 
the battle of Newbery, 1643, (where his horfe was killed under him) the king faying, 
« Jet Chandos alone, his errors are fafe.”{ Soon after he recovered Sudeley-caftle, 
but in 1644, when Sir William Waller purfued the king from Oxford to Worcefter, 
it endured a fecond fiege.. Lord Clarendon fays,§ ‘‘ the general perfuaded rather than 
forced the garrifon to furrender. The lord of that caitle was a young man of fpirit 
and courage ; and had for two years ferved the king very bravely in the head of a re- 
giment of horfe, which himfelf had raifed at his own charge, but had lately, out of pure 
wearinels of the fatigue, and having {pent moft of his money, and without any diminu- 
tion of hig affection, left the king under pretence of travel; but making London. his 
way, he gave himfelf up to the pleafures of that place; which he enjoyed, without 
confidering the iffue of the war, or fhewing any inclination to the parliament.” It 
was under the government of Sir William Morton, a lawyer, (after the reftoration, a 
judge) who had given fignal inftances of courage, but at this time the caftle (in con-. 
fequence of a faction within) was delivered up without much refiftance. Lord Chan- 
dos did not furvive the reftoration. He lies buried in a fmall chapel annexed to the 
church. Somebody lately defcended into the vault, and finding his fkull, took away 
a lock of his hair. He left this caftle, and the eftates around (away from his brother 
to whom the honour went,) to his wife, by whom he had daughters, but who with a 
gratitude that ought to be remembered, left it to her fecond. hufband Mr. Pitt, and. 


* Loyd’s Sufferings of the Loyalifts, p. 366. + P. 67, 68. 
} Loyd’s Loyaliits, p. 367. § Vol. 2. p. 409% 
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cher children by him, in confequence of which it was alienated front the fatuily whe had 
‘a right to it, for ever, aad Lord ‘Rivers, Mr.- Pitt’s defcendant, now enjoys it with an 
reftate belonging to it of about 4geol. a year. Its now only inhabited by the fteward. 
The park is gone. Of the two quadrangles, the inner onc was. built of ftone, and had 
the hall in it, vof which part of the tracery of the beautiful large gothic window, much 
fhattered, remains;) and feems to have had four towers at-the corners; the outer 
‘quadrangle, where is the large gateway, was built principally of wood, and feems to 
have-contained the habitable parts. Part of this alone is now fit for habitation. The 
hell of the church -unroofed, unpaved, and bare within fide to the walls, yet 
-exifts, In the little chapel annexed, .divine fervice is performed monthly.. From 
‘hence not “having time to infpect the tewn of Winchecombe, or the neighbourhood 
further, -we hattily returned to Gfoucetter. : 

The day following we made another excurfion into that divifion of the -county, 
called the Cotefwould, fouth eaft of that immenfe range of hills, whlch divide the wale, 
It takes its name, according to Camden, from the hills and fheep-cotes ; for-mountains 
in old times, by Englifhmen, were termed Woulds. We continued for fome miles 
along this delightful vale of fertile meadows and paftures, &c. Robin-hood’s hill, 
‘and Becon, were the firft noble objects on our left; May-hill and the foreft of Dean, 
‘boldly terminating the profpect to the right. As we approach Durbridge, through the 
village of ‘Stonehoufe, Lord Ducie’s woods hang glorioufly before us. Here we enter 
-amongtt the cloth manufaétures fo numerous and-excellent an this country. I thall fay little 
about its antiquity and various progrefs in different reigns: we find. wool. firft manu- 
factured in England 1185, 31ft of Henry II. but no quantity made till 1331, when 
John. Kempe introduced this art from Brabant.and fettled at York; afterwards many 
families of cloth-workers came from the Netherlands, by King Edward's invitation. 
The city of Glocefter fome centuries ago was famous for this manufadture; as alfo 
-various other:towns.in this county ; but it has of Jate years been moftly feated amongtt ; 
thefe delightful vallies, whofe brooks and rivers, are found fo conducive to the good- 
nefs of this cloth, particularly in the dying branch. Hampton, Stroud, Stonehoufe, 
Painfwick, Stanley, Uley, Durfeley, and Ruxmore, are places of moft note. The 
Jatter of which (belonging to Mr. Cooper,) foon after crofling the new canal, from 

_ Severn to Thames, we minutely infpected: his Majefty had lately. honoured it with his 
prefence ; at which time every pothble branch of operations was difplayed.on an ad- 
jacent green, to the delight and fatisfation of the royal fpeftators and the attendant 
multitude. We faw every thing in its natural ftate and place ; fir(t the milling, which 
by a long procefs of beating, by hammers, worked with a water wheel, thickens the 
eloth after it is woven; next the wool is raifed on its furface by the repeated ufe of 
cards made of teafels, (a thiftly plant produced in the weit ;)* after this it is fheared in 
a very pleafing manner by large inftruments, whofe motion is fo confined as not to 
endanger cutting the cloth; thus they work till it becomes remarkably fine. The 
other proceffes are too fimple and-common to mention. Upon the whole I think this 
bufinefs cannot be deemed. fo entertaining by many degrees to the eye of a ftranger, 
as that of the cotton, fuftian, &c. in Derbyfhire and Lancafhire. Thefe crowded hills 
and vales feem to have formed by nature a romantic and picturefque fcenery, but this 


* Teafiles, Teazils, or Fallers thiflles, grow wild in this and many other countries, and are fown and 
brought into regular cultivation, on account of their utility to cloth-workers &c. in raifing the nap on 
their refpective goods, by the means of certain hard fharp and crooked points which grow out of their 
smmerous heads, and are admirably fuited to that purpofe, Campbells’s Survey, vol. 2. page tog. 
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originality is’greatly deftroyed, like that of Matlock, by an abundance of modern build- 
inge,.and-ornaments.. . - ee Se € ‘ . 

‘We now afcended a fteep hill to the left, ornamented with the modern: ftone edifice 
and refidettce of fir-George-Paul. Having gained the vaft fummit beyond,. by a new 
ferpentine road, we found ourfelves upon an extenfive champaign. The fudden change 
of climate was almoft incredible, but by. experience, which verified the following af- 
fertion, I had previoufly met with, ‘fuch isthe ftriking difference between the air of the 
€otefwould and that of the vale; that of the former it has commonly been obferved, that 
eight months in the year are winter, and the other four too cold for fummer ; whereas. 
inthe vale, eight months are fummer, and the remaining four too warm for an Englith. 
winter.” We dined at a fingle houfe, oppofite to Minching Hampton, where formerly. 
was.a nunnery belonging to the Minching nuns:at Caen in Normandy, and afterwards 
to Sion in Middlefex, in whofe pofleflion it remained till the diffolution of monatteries.. 
Our landlord told us this was the higheft fpot in the county. 

From hence the road is flat and unpleafant, and inftead of the verdant bloom of 
hedge rows, the eye is conftantly difgufted with the unfightly objects of loofe ftones 
heaped in {trait dines and angles.; We now approached the great tunnel, which.forms: 
part of the communication between the Severn and the Thames; on each: side this: 
road it extends rather more than a mile; one end penetrates the hill at ‘the village of. 
Saperton, the other comes out in Heywood; we turned on our left to visit. the former, 
and faw the fhafts bufy in feveral-places, at the diftance of about 230 yards from.each. 
other; by this means they wind up the materials from the cavity and. expedite the. 
work. ‘The earth is principally a hard blue marle, and in fome places quite a.rock. 
which’ they blow up with gunpowder; the depth of thefe pits are upon. an: average 
eighty yards from the furface. The firft contractor receives 71. per yard from the 
company, and the labourers'rent at the rate of about, 51. per yard, finding candles, gun- 
powder, &c. the workers are in eight gangs, having two or three reliefs, and con- 
tinue eight hours at a time, day and night. We faw the Saperton.mouth,-which ex- 
hibits a brick arch, ornamented with a ftone parapet in front; its. dimensions are 13. 
feet by 15, and the brick work about 16 inches thick, which continues the whole 
length two miles and a half. The whole hill is now perforated, and the remainder of 
the arch will be finifhed in another year. ‘This tunnel is confiderably longer than that 
at Hare-caftle in Staffordihire, but from the different nature of the hills not near fo 

rand and curious; the latter abounding in coal, and therefore perforated. with various. 
collateral cavities, for the convenience of obtaining that valuable article. ‘The Stroud 
canal enters the ‘Severn at Framilode, andis eight miles in extent ; it communicates- 
with the Ifis canal which is 31 miles long, and empties itself into that river at Lech- 
Jade. 
From hence in our way to Cirencelter, we left the road very foon and were per- 
mitted to pafs through the noble woods of Oakley belonging to earl Bathurlt, whofe 
feat is adjacent to that ancient town, They are peculiarly large and beautiful; 
together with the park and home pleafure grounds, encompafling a fpace of. no lefs 
than fifteen miles; near the centre is a grand circular point from which, like fo many 
radii, iffue ten{pacious viftas or roads; the largeft near 150 feet wide and {weetly ter- 
minated by a view of Cirencefter tower; the others direct to fome country church, or 
pleafant diftant object, all producing a moft admirable and uncommon effect. Befides . - 
thefe, there are innumerable other roads and waiks interfeCting the woods in various 
direétions ; on the left of the large villa leading to the town, is Alfred’s hall, an ex- 
cellent imitation of antiquity, “ bofom’d high in tufted trees,” and furrounded with 
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beautiful lawns, a bowling green, and many delightful grassy walks. ‘The truffle is 
faid to .be found here very plentifully.. As the-fun was clofing up his glories for the 
day, we retired to an exdellent inn, (King’s-head,) at Cirencefter. ; 

This has been a famous city of antiquity called by Peolemy, Corinium; by the Bri- 
tons Caer-Ceri; the Englifh Saxons, Cirencefter, and by contraction at this day 
Ciceter, fituate on the river Churn, feventeen miles from Gloceftér on the old Lon- 
don road. The multiplicity of coins, chequered pavements, infcriptions, &c. dug up 
here at various times, fhew it to have been a place of confequence; the remains ‘of 
itrong walls and a caitle indicate marks of its being once well fortified, “The Britons 
‘defended it many years againft the Saxons, who at laft obliged them to fubmit, together 
with the cities of Glocefter and Bath, at the battle of Durham five miles from the 
latter anno 577, in which three Britifh kings were flain.. Various were the events of 
war and fieges here in almoft every fucceeding reign, till 14c0, ft Henry IV. when 
the duke of Surrey and carl of Salifbury, duke of Exeter; and earl of Glocefter, took 
up arms in favour of King Richard Il. (grandfon of Edward 1H. from whom {prang 
the houfes of York and Lancafter ;) and were lodged at two inns, when the mayor or 
head officer being apprifed of their lodging, collected about four hundred of the in- 
habitants, and broke in upon the duke of Surry and earl of Salifbury, who being much: 
wounded, were immediately beheaded; the other two efcaped, but were foon’after 
taken and fuffered the fame fate. Thus originated thofe unhappy feuds, on the aceef- 
tion of the houfe of Lancafter. This was alfo one of thofe places that furrendered to 
to the army of Charles I. but the royalifts did not continue. long in poffeffion of it; 
and when the plan for the glorious revolution. was laid, we find theduke of Beaufort 
oppofing the lord Lovelace, who was going with a band of men to join the Prince of 
Orange, then landed in the weft of England. A difpute,enfued between the contend- 
ing parties, wherein fome loft their lives, and the lord Lovelace was taken prifonex, and: 
committed to Glocefter caftle; but foon after releafed by the abdication of the king, 
and the new government taking place. It is now a good market town and borough, 
with two weekly markets; the quantity of wool fold here at one time was almoft in-. 
credible, owing to the furrounding Cotefwould fo famous for fheep, which made it 
the greateft, mart for the fupply of the clothiers in this county and Wilts; but this is 
much declined fince the dealers in this article travel from place to place and buy it of 
the farmers. It would be an injuftice to omit mentioning the prefent ftately church, 
whofe lofty and handfome tower ‘is a great ornament to.thig place ; but the body is too 
much crowded with old buildings to be properly feen, the windows of which are beauti-. 
fully decorated with hiftorical painted glafs. Here was a collegiate church before the 
conqueft, and Rumbald, who was chancellor of England in the reign of Edward the 
confeffor, had been dean of it; but when celibacy amongft the clergy was eftablithed 
by law, Henry I. built a magnificent abbey in its ftead, 1217. It continued to flourifh 
and receive large donations for succeeding times. It was-one of the mitred abbeys, 
and in the reign of Henry V. 1416, the abbot obtained the high privilege of a feat in 
parliament amongft the barons. At the diffolution its annual_revenues amounted to’ 
1057]. 7s. 1d. The whole of this ancient ftru€ture has béen long deftroyed, except 
two gates which ftill ferve to give fome idea of. its former grandeur. The {cite 
of this abbey was in the crown, till it was granted to Richard Matters, phyfician to 
Queen Elizabeth, whofe defcendant, ‘Thomas Mafters, member for the county, hath 
here an handfome houfe and pleafure grounds. His brother is alfo member for the 
county, hath here an handfome houfe 2nd pleafure grounds. His brother is alfo mem- 
ber for the town, which place their anceftors have long reprefented. _The choice of 
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etutiionis sin the inhabitants, not receiving alms. Hence the duke of Portland takes 
his title of baron. 

Wenow had.an ‘agreeable drive through the remainder of lord Bathurft’s grounds, 
whole beautiful walks, lawns, and ‘extenfive plantations do the higheft credit to the 
tafte and -{pirit of Allan ‘earl Bathurft, father to the prefent proprietor. Befides the 
igveral ornamental buildings ‘on the delightful terrace, which commands diftant and 
ine views, we are pleafed with various. objects of this kind, interfperfed amidft the 
lawns and viftas of the deer park, particularly a noble lofty column, on the top of 
which is placed the’ ftatue of Queen Anne, as large as life: from hence we have a 
charming view of the houfe, with the tower of the church placed fo direétly in the 
centre behind, that at firlt we are induced to believe them one and the fame elegant 
itructure. We now pafled by an handfottie alcove, dedicated to the immortal Pope, 
where he ufed often to retire ‘to indulge”the creative fallies of his genius, when on a 
vifit.to his: noble friend” and patron.’ Oppofite'to this we were again amufed with 
Oakley woods in miniature, ‘a lawn from whofe centre feven more viltas are directed 
to:warious pleafing objects, particularly’‘that ftately column jult mentioned. Here we 
took a grateful leave and croffed through the fields, about a mile to the village of Strat- 
ton, where:we: entered the great Gloucefter road. The clouds, which had been 
threatening long,:now began ‘to pour their copious ftores upon the bleak downs of 
Cotefwould;: thus we travelled many miles‘amidft thofe unfheltering walls of ftone; 
till we gladly arrived on that immenfe verge of Birdlip, wlofe fummit, on a level with 
moft of the Cotefwould, fo glorioufly hangs, near'1350 feet above the water of ‘the 
Severn, » Here the lovely and delicious vale of Gloucefter again burft fweetly on our 
fight, and its fair city, to whofe arms we were now eagerly returning, fmiled even in 
this mifty eclipfe’of clouds and rain. 

A fimilarity of weather begun the dayfollowing, but in the afternoon we took 
the opportunity of a favourable interval, and purfued our courfe' 16 ‘miles'to Neéw- 
port, on the Briftol road, where we flept that evening, ‘and’ the next morning vifited 
Berkeley, clofe. by, one of the largeft parifhes in /this* county, furrounded by rich 
meadows, and fuppofed to take its name from Berk, fignifying a bééch'and lea paf 
ture; as the whole vale is particularly celebrated for making cheefeysealled double 
Gloucefter, fo is this hundred, for the moft delicious fort, called di uble Berkeley, 
it has a large parifh church with a more recent handfome tower, ftan\ ing feparate at 
the oppofite fide of the church-yard; fuperttition fays that on the decay of the original 
tower, the new one could not be built in its place. Adjoining to this is the: ancient 
and eminent caftle of the prefent'earl Berkeley. The whole of this noble edifice is 
thore to be admired for its antiquity than beauty; its fituation being fo low, and 
fometimes furrounded by a flood of f{pring-tide, flowing up the little Avon from the 
Severn. jult below. Rogerde Berkeley was poflefled of this lordfhip at the conqueft ; 
and ‘this ‘being his chief feat, in imitation of the Normans*, aflumed his name from 
hence. | Ais other lordthips in this county were Coberley, Dodinton, and S‘iton, as 
appears by domefday-book. From hence hafty readers conclude that the prefent fa- 
mity have been here from the conqueft; but a different ftory foon will appear. ‘This 
Roger made feveral pious gifts to religious houfes. His nephew and fucceflor William, 
founded an abbey of the Ciftertian order at Kingfwood; which was confirmed by 
Roger, fon of William. ‘Phis Roger, adhering to Maud the emprefs, underwent a 


* 'Thefe are’ Dugdale’s' words, (Bar. I. 349.) by which it’ feems he was an Englithman, But whe- 
ther ‘theleveflates were then ‘granted him, or he was only fuffered’'to retain them, does “not by us 
appear. : : 
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very hard fate, through the perfidioufnefs and cruelty of Walter, brother to Milo, 
earl of Hereford, his feeming friend, being treacheroufly feized on, ftripped naked, 
expofed tofcorn, put into fetters, and thrice drawn up by a rope about his neck, on 
a gallows, at his own caltle gates with threats, that if he would not deliver up that 
his caftle to the earl, he fhould fuffer a miferable death: and when he was by this 
barbarous ufage, almoft dead, carried to prifon there to fuffer further tortures. If 
there is.no miftake in the name of the party, on whofe behalf Roger fuffered this, 
his fon Roger adhered to the fide which ufed him fo ill, for he was a violent partizan 
of King Stephen; and in thofe contefts, the caftle and honor of Berkeley were taken 
from him and granted by Henry duke of Normandy (after Henry II.) to Robert Fitz- 
harding, an adherent of his, whofe father Harding is faid to have been a younger fon 
ofa king of Denmark, and accompanied the Conqueror. to England. Berkeley ob- 
tained Durfely again, of which he had been alfo devefted, and did not ceafe to vex 
Fitzharding for Berkeley alfo, Complaint therefore being made to duke Henry, he 
-compromifed the matter, by an agreement that Fitzharding’s fon fhould marry Berke- 
ley’s daughter, and Berkeley’s fon Fitzharding’s daughter; fo that poor Berkeley 
never recovered his caftle; of which Fitzharding had a confirmation on the acceffion 
of Henry II.* Then it was that according to Smith’s manufcripts, he built for Fitz- 
harding the caftle, which is now ftanding, in purfuance of a previous promife. He 
adds, that it was built upon the fcite of a ruined nunnery, demolifhed by the artful 
practice of Godwin, earl of Kent, in the time of Edward the Confeflor, which ftra- 
tagem is related at length by Camden. Yet it is certain that there was a caltle here 
from the conqueft to this time; is it not therefore more probable, that if it was re- 
built at this time, it was out of the ruins of the former caftle, which former one had 
been built out of the ruins of the nunnery? At firft it contained no more than the 
inmoft of the three gates, and the buildings within the fame; for the two outmoft 
gates, and all the buildings belonging to them, except the keep, were the: additions 
of lord Maurice, eldelt fon of the lord Robert, in the latter end of King Henry Il; 
and of lord ‘Thomas, the fecond of that name, in Edward II, and of lord Thomas, 
the third of that name, in 18th of Edward III. And as for the great kitchen, (great 
indeed ) -_ without, but adjoining to the keep. of the caltle, it was the work 


* Thus cruelly ended the title of the genuine and original Berkeleys to this place, and their nobility 
with it, was transferred to the ufurpers. Yet they by no means became extiné till long after; they 
retained Durfely, Dodinton, and Coberley. In the time of Richard IL. fays Camden, the heirefs of 
Durfely was married to Cantelow. Afterwards both Durfely and Dodinton came to the Wykes, as 
fome fay by defcent, but Leland’s words are thefe. “ Dodinton, where mafter Wykes dwellythe and 
hathe well reflored his houfe withe faire buildings. This maner place and land longyd onto Barkels. It 
was purcha/yd, and now remaynithe to Wykes.” In another place he fays, ** part of Drifeley” (Durfe- 
ly) « Caltell was brought to make the new houfe of Dodinton. A Quarre of Tophe ttone by Drife- 
Lege, whereof much of the caftelle was buildid. ‘Che olde place of Dodinton within the mote by the 
new.”? Itin. vol. vi. fol. 76. vol. vii. part 2. fol. 72. a, The branch which were fettled at Coberley con- 
tinued there along while. Roger De Berkeley fo cruelly deveited of Berkeley, afterwards in 12th Hen- 
ty II, certified his knights fees to be two and an half De Veteri Feoffamento ; befides two knights fees 
of his own demefne in Coberley ; &c, which I think implies his manfion was then there. His eldeft-fon 
Roger married according to the agreement the daughter of Fitaharding ; and about 13th of John certified 
that there belonged fix knights fees and an half to his honor of Durfely. Coberley continued the feat of 
one branch of his defcendants ; and Gough mentions the figures of feveral crofs-legged knights of them 
in the church of this parifh. At length Sir Thomas Berkeley, fon and heir of Sir Giles, fon and heir 
of sir Thomas, married the filter and coheir of fir Johu Chandos, K. G. the famous warrior in the time 
of Edward ITT. and his daughter and coheir carried Coberley to her hufband fir Thomas Brugge, of 
Brugge-Sok:rs, in Flerefordhire, and his defcendants refided here till the time of John, the firlt lord 
Chandos, who bada grant of Sudely caftle. ‘hus ended the original Berkeleys, whofe arms were different 
from the prefent, viz. Argt. a feffe between three martlets fable. 
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of King Menry VII. at his firt entratice into poffeffion thereof, about the gth of his 
reign, foon after the death of William Marquis Berkeley, who had conveyed the 
fame amonght others, to that king. Befides thefe there were two beautiful chapels 
or oratories endowed with divers privileges from the bifhops of Rome. Thus hath 
this noble cattle continued with one alienation only, of fhort duration, the baronial 
refidence of this family, during the lapfe of more than fix centuries. Here the fecond 
Edward ended an inglorious reign, having been given up with this caftle to the Mor- 
timers, by ‘Thomas lord Berkeley, who was afterwards honorably acquitted by his 
peers of being acceffary to his death. In Shakefpeare we find Berkeley thus recorded, 
during the commotions which diftraéted the government in the laft years of the reign 
of Richard II. 


Northumberland. Wow far is it to Berkeley ? and what ftir 
Keeps good old York there with his men of war? 

Percy. ‘There {tands the caftle, by yon tuft of trees, 
Manwad with three hundred men, as ‘have heard : 
Andiin it are the lords of York, Berkeley, and Seymour; 

None elfe of name or noble eftimate’’*, 


In the contentions of York and Lancafter this caftle had no fhare; but it fuffered 
greatly from the difputed title to its poffeffion ‘between the heir male and Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, the heir general. “ In 14:8, the earl of Warwick 
lay before the caftle with an armed force fully determined to deftroy it, but was divert- 
ed from his purpofe by the interceflion of the bifhop of Worcefter, and the neighbour- 
ing gentry.” After lord Warwick’s deceafe, his heirs preferred their claims in a 
fuit that continued near a century and half. Wearied with the tedious procefs of 
law, frequent recourfe was had to the decifion of the fword, and at length the difpute 
was finally determined by combat on Nibly green, when the claim of William, 6th 
lord Berkeley, was confirmed -by the death of ‘Thomas lord Lifle, whom he defeated 
in the field. This William was afterwards created a marquis, and himfelf cruelly 
left away the caftle from his brother, who was heir; and it was not recovered till the 
time of his brother’s grandfon, on the death of Edward VI. When the caftle ceafed 
to be a place of defence, numerous parts were added. The hall, built in the reign 
of Edward Ill. is a lofty room, 48 feet by 35, with four windows to the north, of 
Norman archite@ture. ‘This is truly adequate to the idea of ancient barons; around 
hung feveral warlike inftruments, and here they told us his lordfhip kept up an gn- 
nual relick of Englith hofpitality, that of fealting his tenants, &. the fmall chapel - 
contains nothing worthy of notice. Dining room 48 by 27, over the chimney, a fine 
old painting—paying tribute to Czfar ; James, very excellent; John rift lord Berke+ 
ley of Stratton, youngelt fon of fir Maurice, by Vandyke; and many others. Draw- 
ing-room 42 by 24, very old tapeftry, and furniture tof the fame. Befides a nume- 
rous fet of portraits of the family, were Queen Flizabeth, Queen Mary I, Jane Shore, 
&c. The other apartments are very fmall, hung with variety of family pictures, mi- 
niatures, &c. amongft which are fome of fir Godfrey Kneller, Vandyke, and fir P. 
Lely. George baron Berkeley, 1616, by C. Janfen; the Queen of Bohemia, by 
the fame. Ina curious cabinet room, excavated from the wall, are thefé valuable 
miniatures; Maurice lord Berkeley, 1518; Katharine his wife, having the fame 
date; Thomas lord ‘Berkeley, his brother, 1523; Thomas lord Berkeley, 15 i453 
Henry ford Berkeley, 15543 lady Jane his fecond wife, daughter of fr Miles Stan- 


q * King Richard I. A& 2, Scene third. 
G 1132 hope ; 
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hope; Thomas Berkeley who died before his. father: lord Hetyy, and was fucceeded by 
his grandfon George lord Berkeley 1616, whofe portrait, by Janfen, hefore mentioned, 
comrpleats the feries for too years.. Amangft the furniture’ we faw: two very curious 
ftate-beds, one of which was brought from Thornbury caftle, and bore the. date of 
3530. Alfo the bed in which.Admiral Drake failed round the world. , Oppofite lord 
Berkeley’s drefling-room is 2 neat garden formed in a circular fpace on the top of the 
caftle; in the centre is acold bath, covered like a tent ; we walked round and had a 
charming view of the Severn and hills beyond. Laftly we were fhewn the difmal room 
in which Edward II. was moft cruelly butchered. 


«* Mark the year and mark the night, 

When Severn fhall re-echo with affright 

The fhrieks of death, thro” Berkeley’s roofs that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing king*.” a co 


The model of his head taken in plaifter lay in a box. After belag deprived of his 
Kingdom by the artifice of his. wite, this murder was effected: by the fubtle contrivance 
of Adam bifhop of Hereford, who fent thefe enigmaticat words to his keepers without 
any points: 


Edvardum ocsidere nolite timere honum oft . 


To feck to thed. King Edward’s blood 
Refufe to fear I think it good, 


So that by this double conftruétion they might be encouraged to commit this hortid 
deed, and he plaufibly vindicated from giving any direCtions to it. “In furveying this 
proud monument of feudal {plendor aad magnificence, the very genius of chivalry feems 
to. prefent himfelf, amidit the venerable remains, with a {ternnels and majefty of air and 
feature,-which thew what he once has been, and a mixture of difdain for the degene- 
rate pofterity that robbed him of his honours. Amidft fuch a fcene the manly exer- 
cifes of knighthood recur to the imagination in their full pomp and folemnity ; while 
every patriot feeling beats at the remembrance of the generous virtues which were nyr{- 
ed in thofe fchools of fortitude, honour, courtefy, and wit, the manfions of our ancient 
nobility.’’+ 

"From hence we drove to Thornbury,.a well looking old town, with a mof excel- 
lent church and, tower, built in the form of a cathedral, the pinnacles of which are 
exceedingly beautiful. Adjacent to this are the noble remains of a ca(tle belonging to 
the fecond fon of the late Mr. Howard, of Sheffield. It was begun upon a moft exten- 
five plan, by the duke of Buckingham, in Henry VHllth’s time. Leland, treating of 
it in his Itinerary, fays, “* Edward, late duke of Buckingham, likynge the foyle aboute, 
and the fite of the houfe, pulled downe a greate part of the old houle, and fette up mag- 
nificently in good fquare {tone the fouth fide of it, and accomplithed the weft part alfo 
withe a right comely gate-houfe to the firlt foyle : and fo it ftandithe yet, with a rofe 
forced foratime. This infcription on the front of the gate-houfe ; this gate was began 
in the yere of our Lorde God 1511, the 2d yere of the reigne of Kynge Henry the 
VIII. by me Edward, duke of Buckingham, earl of Hereford, Staforde, and North- 
ampton.” He likewife madea fine park near the caftle ; for which purpofe he inclofed.a 
confiderable tra& of rich corn land. (Atkins fays, he had licence from Henry Vil. 


* Gray’s Bard. : is “ a 
+ Bigland’s Gloucefterthire, Page 156, to which I am indebted for other particulars. 
? to 
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to impark ‘1000 acres.) This, according to Leland, drew on him the curfes of the 
neighbourhood. He alfo propofed to have brought up to the caftle a {niall ‘branch of 
the Severn, which flowed into the park. He did not, however, live either to perform 
this, or to finifh his buildings, being beheaded 1522; and his eftates then efcheating 
to the crown. In the outer court are barracks for'1oo men. ‘The part which was 
finithed fhews great marks of beauty and magnificence; on a curious wrought chim- 
ney piece isa date 1514. ‘The whole circumference of the walls meafures 12 acres. 
In one corner, where is a bench,. you have the fineft echo poffible; with a hhrill 
note and clear air you may diflinétly count a repetition of 16 or 18 times, and with a 
laughing voice the mockery is wonderful. I never remember to have received more fa- 
tisfaGion from any antique relick of this kind than this prefent place afforded. In the 
evening after a delightful ride we arrived at the Buth tavern, Briftol. 

This noble city, fituate in an uneven vale partly in Somerfetthire and Gloucefterfhire, 
between the river Avon and Frome, was called by the Britons Caer Oder nant Badon, 
or the city Oder in Badon valley: in the catalogue’ of ‘ancient cities it is calléd ‘Caer 
Brito, and in Saxon Brightftowe, a beautiful or famous place. At what time and by 
whom this city was built feems uncertain: our antiquaries think it of a late date, there 
being no mention of it in hiftory during the Danifh wars. Camden is of opinion that it 
rofein the declenfion of the Saxon government, fince it is not noticed before 1063, 
when Harold (according to Florence of Worcetter) fet {ail from hence to invade Wales,. 
In the beginning of the Normans, this city with Berton an adjacent farm, “paid to the 
King (as appears from domelfday-book) 3,10 marks of filver; and the burgeffes alfo res 
turned, that bifhop G. had 33 marks, and one mark of gold.” Geoffry bifhop ef 
‘Conttance raifing a rebellion againft William Rufus, chofe this city for the feat of war, 
and fortified it with an inner wall. In the reign of Henry I, during the wars between: 
the emprefg Maud and king Stephen, here was a caftle built by her party to ftrengthen 
this place againft that king, who being taken prifoner in battle was ordered to be fent 
here, by the emprefs, to be loaded with chains, and fed with a very flender dict. This 
place had no great concern in arms tiJl_ the civil wars, when it fuffered greatly. In 
1643 it was befieged by the king’s army, which being numerous and frefh, foon made 
their way into it, though ftrongly garrifoned by the parliament with 2500 foot, and a 
regiment of horfe, the caftle well manned, and ftored with provifions. This reduéion 
of Briftol, though effected at the expence of much gallant blood, gained the King all 
this fhire and Wales. Thus the city remiained in the King’s poffeffion during the fol- 
lowing year, but was foon after retaken, by Waller, with a large army befieging it 
again{t prince Rupert and lord Hopton, which lofs fo much angered the king, (for his 
heart was fet upon faving Briftol} that he fent a letter to that prince from Ragland 
caftle, to deprive him of his commiffion, and order him to provide for himfelf beyond 
fea, for he would truft to him no longer. Next to London, it may now be efteemed 
one of the largeft and moft wealthy cities in Great Britain ; its convenient fituation for 
trade, having two fuch navigable rivers running through it, deep enough at high tide for 
thips of the greateft burden, gives it fupcrior advantage. The merchants trade very largely 
to Guinea and the Weft Indies, befides carrying on the Dutch, Norway, and Ruffian 
commerce, and import great quantities of fruits, wine, fugar, oils, &c. ‘The quay now 
completed is {pacious and handfome, and fo replete with every kind of veffels, that. the 
multiplicity of mafts appear like trees in a foreft. Over the Froome is a large curious 
draw-bridge with two ftone arches; over the Avon is a very beautiful and fpacious 
-bridge, rebuilt near twenty years ; confifling of three wide and lofty arches with a fine 


balluftrade feven feet high,,and raifed footways guarded by chain-work and well lighted 
- with 
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with lamps; at the further end are two dome-like edifices for the putpofe of colleétgin 
tolls. “The avenues leading to it, which were before narrow {treets very dangerous and 
impaffable, are an improvement and fatisfa@tion to the paffenger, better felt than de- 
feribed. ‘The churches, 18 in rumber, with various public edifices, charitable inftitu- 
tions, &ce are too abundant to have a minute defcription here; the violent rains which 
now fell were alfo very unfavourable for our purpofe, but fome of the principal objects, 
which we ftole an opportunity of infpedting, fhall not be omitted, The cathedral, 
fituate in College-green, founded in the reign of King Stephen, 1140, by Robert Fitz- 
harding, mentioned at Berkeley, is too inconfiderable to engrofs much time or notice. 
St. Mary Redcliff, without the walls, is peculiarly worth attention, and we may unite 
with Camden, in calling it the fineft parifh church in England. Itis a moft magnificent 
Gothic {tru€ture of a cathedral form, 191 feet from eaft to weft, and 117 from north to 
fouth; the pillars and vaulted roof wrought in moft beautiful ftone workmanbhip ; the 
organ is efteemed very excellent, and over the altar are three large paintings, reprefenting 
the Burial, Refurreétion, and Afcenfion, by Hogarth. ‘This charming ‘edifice was ori- 
ginally founded by Simon de Burton: in the year 1292, part of it was deftroyed, and 
rebuilt by William Canning, the richeft merchant in this city, who, to avoid ‘marrying 
King Edward IVth’s miftrefs, took the order of ‘prieft, and forfeited 300 marks for his 
peace, tobe paid in 2470 ton of thipping ; he died 1474, and has two monuments, one 
in his magiftratal, the other in his clerical habit, in the fouth end of this church. Near 
this ftands an immenfe tripod of brafs, with an eagle upon it of the fame, faid to be made 
from the filings of pins, and given by James Wathen, Pinmaker. On 2 pillar is alfo 
a monumental infcription to the memory of Sir William Penn, knight; Vice Admiral, 
and father to William Penn the Quaker, over which hung the trophies of war. We 
now afcended about forty fteps in the tower, to fee the refufe of old chefts from whence 
poor Chatterton is faid to have taken the manufcripts of Rowley’s Poems; no atom 
of the kind now remaining, our curiofity was’ fatisfied and we defcended. The gene- 
ality of the ftreets are fuch as we find in moft large towns of opulence and traffic ; its 
centre, like moft cities, is too narrow and crowded, butits external parts more fpacious 
and elegant; the very great increafe of buildings of late years is furprizing, and fince 
the aft of parliament prohibiting all kinds of houfes except ftone and-brick, an uni- 
verfal improvement has enfued. Here are feveral good parades, {quares, &c. the prin- 
cipal we faw is Queen-fquare, fpacious and handfome; the Cuftom-houfe is a fine 
building with a piazza of Ionic pillars before it; in the middle is an excellent equeftrian 
ftatue of William III, executed with a great deal of fpirit; but here is an omiflion 
in the furniture, though not fo palpable as that at Charing-crofs, where the artift 
has forgot the neceflary faftening to the faddle ; this only wants the throat-band to the 
bridle. . : ; 
Amongft the public buildings the Exchange in Corn-ftreet claims moft attention, 
-being a complete piece of modern architeCture 100 feet in front and 148 deep; be- 
tween the columns andpilafters are various feftoon ornaments, reprefenting Great-Britain: 
and the four quarters of the world, their chief products and manufactures; the qua- 
drangular piazzas within are Corinthian ; dimenfions go feet by 80. ‘This capital 
ftruéture of entire free {tone was ereéted and opened in 1743, by the late Mr. Wood, 
of Bath, and may vie with that famous one in Corn-hill; though on a different conftrue- 
tion, replete with flatues, which owes its origin to the great Sir Thomas Grefham. On 
the tolzey, or walk in front, are feveral of the old brafg pillar tablets, ufed by the 
merchants to traniaat bwfinefs before the building of this Exchange. Adjacent to 
this is another handfome and commodious {tone edifice, the Poft-office. Gyild-hall, 
and 
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and Merchant-taylors®.in-Broad-ftreet ; Coopers’-hall, in King-ftreet,. with four noble 
Corinthian-columns, anda lofty~pediment in front, alfo Merchants’-hall, and the Af- 
fembly-r60m in Princefs-ftreet, whofe. ball-room.is 90 feet long, has a magnificent front, 
with double pillars: ofthe: Corinthian order, and:a handfome pediment, _In King-ftreet 
is alfo an excellent ‘Fheatre, open only in’ the fummer by the King’s company from 
Bath, &e. 1x ectiass ce 8 

A general charatteriftic of the inhabitants in this populous cityis hardly to be ob- 
tained by the moft:intimate acquaintance ; we who are fuch new yifitors cannot prefume 
then to this knowledge. A mixture of all countries, profeflions and fects, compofe the 
greater part, fo that their dialect and manners are not ftrongly marked by any provin- 
cial peculiarities. 

During a hart interval of fair weather we made a pleafant excurfion to the Hot-wells, 
fituate about:a mile and a half from the city near thofe tremendous rocks, which feem 
rent afunder by fome extraordinary violence of nature. There is very little interrup- 
tion of buildings the whole way ;-for the accommodaton of company which attend in 
the feafon,. the buildings contiguous are commodious and elegant; an excellent pump~ 
room and lodgings, a {mall erefcent with fhops, &c. before which are fome agreeable 
parades, the,river Avon winding very near ; beyond are two handfome long rooms, — 
for affemblies, public breakfatts, &c, ‘This warm {pring was firft noticed about the be- 
ginning of the Jaft.century, and at that time was covered with the fea at. every high 
tide: its-waters notwith(tanding preferved their heat and virtues. At firlt it was a po- 
pular medicine for fore eyes, but the common people foon extended it to feorbutic and 
{crophulous. difeafes with equal:fuccefs, and in procefs of time began to drink the waters, 
which they: found:equally falutary and pleafant ; qualities perhaps no where elfe fo tho- 
roughly united:: “Door Vernor publifhed hier bie to the world, and when they 

*%came'to be examined by the learned, their virtues were acknowledged, their effects 
particularly explained, and highly ‘commended. The efficacious qualities of thefe wa- 
ters, in all confumptive cafes, owing to their being impregnated upon. the beft chemical 
principles by lime-ftone quarries, through which they flow with a foft alcaline quality, 
are too well known fo teed further comment or quotation, © At the delightful village 
of Clifton, on thewalt hill above, fo favourable in fituation foy invalids, are numerous 
and elegant lodgings, where, refrefhed by the mott pure and vivifying breezes they may, 
by the aid Of thefe:reftoring {prings and gentle exercife, chafe away grim death. Befides 
the lodgings at Clifton there are many gentlemen’s feats, and at the late Mr. por Be 
now his widow’s, is a very valuable and’ curious grotto, elteemed one of the beft in 
England, butit is neceflary to'go with a recommendation from fome of the owner’s 
friends to” gain admittance, for want of which we were difappointed, We now ftrolled 
awhile upon St. Vincent's rocks+o-enjoy the various charming profpetts, &c. and fee the 
tide-fwoln-river roll through the ftupendoys. cliffs beneath, whilit the objects on and 
about its waves appeared in perfe& miniature, We faw too the fhuddering fight of men 
‘working out lime-ftone from amidit the perpendicular fides, every moment in inimi- 
nent ae if it were their laft ; the manner in which they ‘climb down feems al- 
moft impoffible, “and: the moft fatal accidents do continually happen. Not far from 
hence are dug the Briftol{tones, hard and tran{parent almoft as real diamonds. We now 
returned to our tavern the Bufh, at Briftol, which in jultice to its merits deferves the 
raife of all who know it. The prefent owner, Mr. Weekes, certainly conduéts- this 
bufinefs with a fpirit and attention beyond comparifon ; and for the benefit of the mer- 
chants and others, here are always to be found cold provifions and ordinaries on a plan — 
much more reafonable and liberal than any other place in the kingdon:. Amongit the 
many 
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many publie entertaininents that are-held at ‘this houfe, we: iwere~witnels:to oné Vv. 
fplendid and worth notice. It -was an annual’meeting of the Wet-India Captains, con- 
fitting of about 100 fubferibers, who pay two guineas each per ‘ann. to this ‘excellent fund 
for the relief of their widows, orphans, or diftreffed families, fimilar'to:;whatiis eftablifhed 
by the clergy in moft parts of the kingdom. From hence we proceeded:to Bath through 
Keinfham, fo called from Keina, a devout Britifh virgin, whom the credulous of former 
ages believed changed ferpents into ftones, becaufe great numbers of thefe foffils 
were found in the adjacent rocks. Here was formerly an abbey founded by » William 
earl of Glocefter about 1170, and granted by Edward VIth to Thomas Brydges, 16535 
on the {cite whereof was an handfome feat of the duke of Chandos*, till within ten or 
twelve years, which the mother of his prefent wife finding fault with he deftroyed ; 
the value of the materials only repaying what he had juft then expended: in’ re- 
airs. ‘ 
‘ Bath now becoming our refidence for a few days, our whole thoughts and attention 
were employed in ceafelefs admiration of its incomparable beauties. ' The» antiquity of 
this charming city is unqueftionable, and its fame unrivalled ever fince the difcovery-of 
its ineftimable waters. How, or at what exact period I do not prefumetodetermines 
King Bladud and the ftory of the pigs may or may not be true; but as chance. is coms 
monly found to have been the parent of moft of our greateft difcoveries, it-has that 
{trongly in its favour. Ptolemy calls them Ydara Sepa, hot waters... The Britons call- 
ed this place Yr Ennaint Twymin, which bears the fame interpretation ;»alfo: @aer Ba> 
don, i.e. the city of Bath. ‘Thefe waters have raifed various conjectures how they. de- 
rive their heat. Whether from pafling through mineral beds, or from fome fubterra- 
neous fire in the bowels of the earth, or, (as feems more probable from the experiments 
in chymi(try,) whether their origin is dependant on the fermentation of: two: different 
fources, from the oppofite hills Claverton and Landfdown, meeting: in fome caverns in 
this vale, which produce that hot, foft, milky liquid, fo beneficial to. mankind; what. 
ever may be the caufe, it is fufficient that their falubrious qualities. have 
had the teft of ages, and without fome preternatural change, are not likely to fail. 
The following abftraét of a letter upon this fubje€t, writen in Latin, by Dr. Meara 
of Briftol, to Dr. Prujean of London, I met with in Childrey’s Rarities, ‘and think it 
too curious to be omitted. 5 i 


“°W. and H. Sir, 

“* What I fhould have done longfince, &c. The facrifice I bring to your altar, will 
not, I conceive, be ungrateful. _It is the ftrange accidental difcovery of a noble miftery 
touching the caufe of the heat of the Baths here ; the fearch into which hath long ex- 
ercifed the moft famous phyficians; the manner of it wasthus. The right honour- 
able the lord Fairfax, who continues {till at the Bath with his lady, riding abroad not 
far from this city two days ago, to take the air, by chance found a kind of chalk as 
white as fnow, working here and there out of the ground in little heaps, like earth caft 
up by moles. A piece of this he brought home, and fhewed me. It is a crumbling 
matter, and almolt of itfelf turns to a fmall light duft; its tafte is manifeftly acid, with- 
altriction ; but by little and little, biting, and caufing extream hot ftrangulation in the 
mouth, fo that 1 am periuaded ir hath much calcanthus in it, and is not altogether 


Bath, Auguft the 2d, 1659. 


* Defcended from theelder brother of Thomas Bridges. The defcendant of the faid Thomas, (George 
Bridges, efq. of Avington, in Hants, being the laft of his brarch of the family,) devifed it to his very 
aillaut coulin, the prefent duke, with his other eftates, by will, 1751. 


without 
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without arfenick. I put it into cold water, and prefently it fella boiling and bubbling 
apace, juft as if it had been quick lime ; and by degrees the water grew fo very het, 
that it would quickly have boiled an egre. Now feeing that this chalk is found near the 
Bath, I conceive it not unlikely that it is this that heats the Bath-water : 1 know very 
well that authors generally attribute the heat of baths to fulph Never- 












ipnur or bitumen. 
thelefs, though it cannot be denyed that there is a great quantity of bi 
found in thefefprings, and the cures of fcabbinefs, ulcers, tr 
the like difeafes, doth evince that the Baths are plentifully impre: 
I doubt whether either of them hath any fermentative power in them to h 
feeing both of them want acidity, the efficient caufe of fermentation ; ti 
which will follow upon the crumbling and incoherent confiftence of this ch 
place where this foilile was found, is an earth porous like a fponge, fo that it plainly 
appears to be (as it were) the flos or excrefcence of fermeating minerall, working up 
out of the earth with thofe {pirits, that caufe the fermentation. But what to determine, 
and fay pofitively in this dark riddle, I know not; and therefore humbly fubmit it to 
your judgment, &c.” ‘hes fubje&t is too voluminous and well known to dwell upon ; 
here then we thall only mention the names of thebaths, which are the King’s, the Queen’s, 
and the Hot and Crofs Bath; the former being the largeft and moft frequented deferves 
further notice.. Inthe centre is a large refervoir to reftrain the rapid motion of: the 
main fource and difperfe the waters and heat more equally over the bathing area, alfo to 
conduét it through pipes to the pump-room for drinking. ‘The whole. has of late years 
been greatly improved and {till continues. The pump-room is an handfome oblong 
building, where moft of the morning you meet much company refrefhing nature with 
a cordial glafs, and in the height of the feafon is fo crowded as to demand a larger edi- 
fice. From the window we faw the fmoaking element, and its handfome recefles for 
the bathers: alfo the ‘tatue of King Bladud, erected in the year 1699, with the follow. 
ing fubfcription in copper. 








BLAODUOD 
Sonof LUD HUDIBRAS, 
Eighth King of the Britons from Brute, 
A great Philofopher and Mathematician, 
Bred at Athens, 
And recorded the firft difcoverer and founder of thefe Baths, 
863 years before Chrilt ; 
that is, 
2562 years, 
to the prefent year, 
1699. 


Having given a fhort fketch of this great fource, let us now proceed to fome of its 
moft noble effects ; the original city, fituate round the centre of this rich circular vale 
on the borders of the Avon, and encompaffed with moft beautiful and fertile hills, is too 
far eclipfed by the variety of admirable ftreets and f{quares in the new town, to detain 
uslong; but before we proceed it may not be improper to take notice of the cathedral 
or abbey, and the noble edifice, guildhall. ‘The tormer isa noble plain edifice, founded 
by King Ofric 676, which underwent various changes and reparations till Oliver King, 
a bifhop, began the prefent itructure 1495, occafioned by a dream, according to the au- 
thority of Sir John Harrington, as follows. ‘* The bifhop having been at Bath imagined 
as he one night lay meditating in bed, that he faw the Holy Trinity, with angels afcend- 
ing and defcending by a ladder, near to which was a fair olive-tree fupporting a crown.”? 
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He alfo thought he heard a voice which faid “ let an olive eftablifh the crown, and let a 
king reftore the church.” This made fuch a {trong impreflion upon the good prelate, 
that without delay he ordered the work to be forwarded, but did not live to complete 
it. On the weft front we now plainly feea reprefentation of his vifion, under the title, 
de furfim eft, “it is from on high.” The infide is plain and lofty, from eaft to welt 
210 ject, tranfept 126, but boalts no fhew of ancient or fplendid monuments. Over the 
altar is an handfome painting of the Wife Men’s offering, given by general Wade, a 
city member, 1725. ‘The prefent guildhall, in High-ftreet, is a very elegant modern 
ftru@ure, built by Mr. Thomas Baldwin, architect, about the year 1756. The front 
exhibits a ruftic bafement fupporting an Ionic fuperftru€ture of four columns, anda 
rich pediment with city ams and other decorations, at each end is a long wing of about 
50 feet. The principal ftory contains a ball room of 80 feet by 40, fuitably finifhed in 
modern tafte. Leaving this part of the city we pafs northward to Milfom-ftreet very 
{pacious, well paved, and handfome ; on the left of which are Queen-ftreet and Wood- 
ftreet, leading to Queen-fquare, Parade, &c. Thele were the firft and great im- 
provements of the famous Mr. Wood, to whom this place is much indebted for many 
of its principal features. From hence up Gay-ftreet leads to that beautiful pile of build- 
ings called the Circus, planned by the fame admirable architect about the year 1754, 
the houfes of which are uniformly built round the periphery of a large circle, (only in- 
terfected by three ftreets at equal diftances from each other,) and are enriched with all 
the proper embellifhments of the three orders, Doric, fonic, and Corinthian. The 
next and moft fuperior range is the Royal-Crefcent, comprehending a very large elliptic 
fpan of upwards of 6o Ionic columns, on a ruftic bafement, and fupporting a beautiful 
cornice ; there is only one window on a floor between each pillar, fo that being thus al- 
ternate there feems too great a profufion of them; each end difplays a very noble houfe 
of five windows on a floor, with as many columnsalternate and double at the corners, 
like the centre-houfe. The verdant ground falls fweetly down towards the river, and 
the rifing country beyond prefents as beautiful an amphitheatre as canbe viewed. The 
picturefque eye of Mr. Gilpin could not be fuppofed to find much amufement among 
fuch objects ; yet he mentions the Circus as thrown into perfpective, from a corner of 
one of the ftreets that run into it, and if it be happily enlightened is feen with advantage. 
The Crefcent, he fays, is built in a fimpler, and greater ityle of architecture. He fur- 
ther adds, that he has “ heard an ingenious friend, colonel Mitford, who is well verfed 
in the theory of the picturefque, fpeak of a very beautiful and grand effect of light 
and fhade, which he had fometimes obferved from an afternoon fun, in a bright winter’s 
day, on this¥tructure. No fuch effe€t could happen in fummer; as the funin the fame 
meridian, would be then too high. The elliptical form of the building was the magical 
fource of this exhibition. A grand mafs of light, falling on one fide of the Crefcent, 
melted imperceptibly into as grand a body of fhade on the other; and the effect rofe 
from the oppofition and graduation of thefe extremes. It was {till encreafed by tlie pil- 
lars, and other members of architecture, which beautifully varied and broke beth the 
lieht and the fhade; and gave a wonderful richnefs to each. The whole, he faid, feemed 
like an effort of nature to iteff art; and the eye roved about in aftonifhment to fee a 
mere mafs of regularity becom the ground of fo inchanting a difplay of harmony and 
picturefque effect.” The truth of this one may very readily and with pieafure fub- 
feribe to, but the fame caufe which thus gives char«us both to the fpectator and inha- 
bitant in this feafon of the year, mutt be the fource of the greateft uneafinefs, particularly 
to the latter, in the fummer; and living in one of thefe centre-houfes mult be little ber- 
ter than imbibing the heat and glare in the focus of a concave mirror. A very good 

row 
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row of houfes.are almoft finifhed from the extremity of this Crefcent leading up towards 
Lanfdown, where near the fummit of the hill is alfo erecting another new Crefcent, 
parallel with the other, called Lanfdown-place, with a large chapel, &c. jult below. 
The materials thrown out of this foundation are fome of them very curious and afford 
much fpeculation for the naturalift and virtuofo ; various foffils and fea-like petrefaCtions 
are found here. Betwixt this and the royal Crefcent, a moft admirable plan is pro- 
jected for immediate execution, which is to confift of another Circus, feveral handfome 
itreets, parades, groves, &c. and when finifhed will render this one of the completeft 
fpots in Europe. In fhort thefe elegances daily feem to {pring up here by enchantment; 
{or onthe oppofite fide, called Beacon hill, we fee a third Crefcent in great forward- 
nef, the principal {tory of which difplays much Corinthian fplendor, one of thefe co- 
lumns appearing between each window. -A planis alfo drawn by Mr. Baldwin for im- 
mediately ere€ting a new fet of thefe kind of buildings in Bathwick meadows, belong- 
ing to Mr. Pulteney, on the other fide his beautiful bridge. Thefe, together with the above 
mentioned, are calculated to be no lefs than 1600 houfes. What an unparalleled fpetta- 
_cle will this city be when the prefent plan is finifhed. ‘There are numerous other itreets 
and buildings finifhed within a few years, fpacious, and beautiful, which being fituated 
by the fide of the hill are remarkably dry and airy. The new affembly rooms, at the 
eaft end of the Circus, next demand our notice, and for fize and elegance ftand unri- 
valled. They were built by fubfcription, and coft 20,ccol. The above mentioned ar~ 
chiteé&t Mr. Wood laid the firft ftone 1769, and they were opened in 1771. The ball~ 
room is 105 feet by 42 and 42, and moft fuperbly finithed. On one fide are various 
ornaments of ftatues and vafes alternate; and on the other, inftead of curtains, the 
windows are filled with fimilar reprefentations in paint ; thefe were to me quite novel, 
and by the {plendid light of the feveral elegant chandeliers calculated to have a moft 
charming effet. _Innumerable feats are placed in moft commodious order, one above ano- 
ther, leaving the middle of the room quite open to the dancers, who are inclofed with 
ropes like a race ground, fo that the coup d’scil is inimitable. Oppofite to this is a very 
handfome tea-room, &c. 60 feet by 42. In the centre of the building is an elegant ofta~ 
gon card room, forty-eight feet diameter ; in which are two fine portraits of the late 
Matter of the ceremonies, Captain Wade, painted by Gainfborough, and the prefent 
Mr. Tyfon, painted by Mr. James, a gentleman artift, which is only juft put up. Be. 
yond this is another plain neat card room, 70 feet by 27 and 42. Every outward con- 
venience is in the higheft ftyle poflible, and the whole together are efteemed the fineft 
fuite in Europe. The O@agon Chapel in Milfom-ftreet, opened 1767, is a very com- 
modious and elegant ftructure, finifhed after a plan of Mr. Lightho!der, archite&. The 
altar piece exhibits a piece of painting by Mr. Hoare, reprefenting the pool of Be- 
thefda. Without affecting the plan of a complete guide, any further minutize or defcrip- 
tions of the many other chapels and public buildings would be tedious and foreign to 
our purpofe. We will conclude, therefore, with mentioning that moft excellent Ge- 
neral Hofpital, opened in 1742, which reflects the higheft credit on its moft laudable and 
Hiberal inftitution, viz. to extend the benefits of Bath waters to thofe whofe indigent cir- 
cumstances will not allow them the ule of thefe falutary fprings. In this afylum all the fick 
poor of Great Britain and Ireland (thofe of this town only excepted, on the ground that 
they might be accommodated at a trifling expence at home) may find every proper af- 
fiftance given to their diforders, by the help of a phyfician and other attendants, to ad- 
minifter this water, and order every other neceflary medicine, diet, &c. gratis. So that 
they can with no reafon fay, “ Though an angel hath troubled the waters, alas, Sirs, 
we have no friend to help usin.”? Various are the gentlemen’s feats, &c. within a day’s 
KKe excurfion 
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- excurfion of this city, fo that the admirer of fuch noble ‘feents, can feldom. want amufe+ 
ment during a few weeks refidence; befides:the eafier aceéfe-up the. furrounding hills: 
than formerly, renders the: commonexeteif& of ridivg ‘ntore agréedble on the downs of 
Claverton and Lanfdown; whence‘the invalid, while te%s breathing aimore pure and 
healthful air, may enjoy the energetic delights of near or diftants-profpects ; particularly 
on the latter, which is remarkable for a curious ftone monument,. erected: by George 
lord Lanfdown,; (trom whence it takes its name)in memory of a battle fought here.be- 
tween the’king and parliament forces, 1643, in which his grandfather fir Beville Gran- 
ville,.an excellent perfon of great activity, intereft, and reputation, was flain. : 
Left Bath September 24th, afcended the vaft hill.on the Wells road, and during am 
interval of fair weather, had-a fweet-view over the whole city. Fiom the fammit we 
deviated about a mile, to infpeét the free-{tone quarries -on .Comb-Down, adjoining 
Prior Park, the beautiful feat of the late worthy Mr, Alen, juftly. celebrated by Mr.. 
Pope, and afterwards of Bishop Warburton, in right of:his wife;:ho re-marrying the 
Rev. Stafford Smith, he now enjoys it during her Jife, after which it-goes to-an Irifhy 
nobleman, Lord Montalt. It has a-very elegant front,-confifting of: a-bodyytwo.pa~ 
vilions, and two wings 6f offices, all united by arcades, in a gentle: curve “of ‘almod. 


1000 feet; the order of architecture is Gerinthian, on-a-ruttic bafement, crowned with. 


a fine baluftrade; it has t 5: windows on a‘ floor, and the approach to the Corinthiasy: 
hall exhibits one of the largeft-and: moft correé& porticos in the kingdom. The ex~ 
ternal beauties of. the'grountds, formed ‘into winding. walks, gardens,.terrace, &c. are. 
efteemed highly finifhed, and“ ¢orimand, reciprocally, the moft.delightful profpec. to 
Bath. It is much te be lamented, that the traveller cannot be indulged with a mora: 
minute in{pection ‘of-this delightful place, which fince the death of the late pofleflor, 


(truly ftyled from his amiable and liberal qualities the:genius of Bath) is feldom or-ever. : 


thewn. We now entered the-adjacent. cavern of near3qo yards long; which, fron: the. 
vaft quantity that had been got out for:many-years.to fupply the city:with its beautiful 
free-ftone, we faw wrought: out into various fpacious ‘arid -dofty:rooms, and regularly. 
fupported by able pillars, left for that: purpofe, that add a: pleafing. idea of fafety: 


to the obferving eye. The whole appears neat and agreeable, not much unlike the. ~ 


vaulted apartments in the ruftic of a nobleman’s. manfion. The gentle weepings of 
the rock in fome parts form petrefactions, which, together with a few {pars inter{perfed, 
reflect the lights of the candles very brilliantly. : Ihe former mode of conveying the. 
large blocks direétly-down the hill to Bath, by: machines runniny on grooves or frames 
of wood, fuch as we fee in the collieries about Newcaftle, is now no more; they carry 
them in common waggons, to the great detriment of the roads, and inconvenience of. 
travellers. We now proceed as expeditioufly as this hilly country would permit... A 
few fmall gentlemen’s feats fituated in rich and pleafant vales, with the.village of Red- 
ftoke, were all the objects to amufe till we got to Old Down, a good fingle-houle of 
entertainment, in a bleak fituation. After dinaer we crofled the extenfive range of 
Mendip hills ; Leland calls them-Minerary hills, as abounding with lead mines, and in 
old records they are named Muneduppe, from the many knowls and fteep afcents that 
are vifible. ‘Ihe ridges of thefe hills run ina confufed manner, but moftly from eaft, to 
weft, and are of a very unequal height; the foil is barren, and the air cold and fogpy. 
‘the furface is moftly covered with heath and fern, and.affords little or no food but for 
fheep. ‘This part we now traverfed has a better appearance, being confiderably thrown 
into large inclofures, with {tone walls excellently formed, and covered wilh turf, out. of, 


which moftly grows a quick hedge. Jn thefe mines any Englifhman may freely, work,. 


excep the has forfeited his right by ftealing the ore, or working tools of.other miners. For 
7 7 : 3 it 
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itisacuftom here to leave both their ore and tools all night upon the oper hills; or in fome 
flight hut clofe by : and whoever is found guilty of ftealing is condemned to a peculiar 
punifhment, called burning of the hill, which is thus performed : the-criminal is fhut up 
in one of thefe huts furrounded with dry furze,, fern or fuch like combuftible matter; 
which being fet fire to in-different places, he is left to make his efcape as well as he can 
by burfting this prifon with hands and feet, and rufhing through the fire ; but he is ever 
atter excluded from working on thefe hills. The lead found here is faid to be of a 
harder quality than that of other countries, and is moftly ufed for making bullets and 
fhot. On the ‘weftern fide of thefe hills is found plenty of lapis calaminaris, or cadmia 
foffilis or calamine, when calcined and cemented with copper, makes brafs. It is alfo 
found in Derbythire, Glocefterfhire, Nottinghamfhire, and Wales. Other countries 
too may afford as great abundance, but from the beft experiments, ours is found to be 
of a much fuperior quality than any that comes from abroad*. “Before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, this mineral was held in very little eftimation in Great Britain; and 
even fo late as the latter part of the laft “century, it was commonly carried away as bal-- 
laft by the fhips which traded to foreign parts, efpecially to Holland. But its ufe being 
now well afcertained inthis kingdom, and its fort fuperior to other nations, there is no 
fear of lofing the advantages of this valuable article. Dr. Watfon fays that where of 
late years great quantities have been dug on Bonfale Moor, near Matlock, Derbvthire, 
a bed of iron. ftone, about four feet in thicknefs, lies over the calamine, and the cala. 
mine is much. mixed, not only with iron-ftone, but with cawk, lead ore, and lime-f{tones 
But this does not bear fo good a price as that which is gotten about Mendip ;. the 
former being fold for about gos. and the latter for 65s. or 7os. a ton before: drefling; 
when thoroughly dreffed the Derbythire calamine may be bought for about fix guineas; 
and the other for 8l.aton. The ftrata, or veins of calamine found here, run betweeti 
the rocks, generally wider than lead ore; the colour of it as it comes from the mine 
is of a greenifh-grey, or yellow caft, and fometimes contains lead. After having pro+ 
cured a fufficient quantity and fufficiently cleanfed its impurities, they: commit it to the: 
calcining oven, built much in the fame form as that ufed by bakers, but larger; on 
one fide is a hearth, divided from the oven itfelf by a partition open at the top, by 
which means the flame paffes over the calamine and calcines it. The fire is common- | 
pit coal, which is thrown upon the earth and lighted with charcoal.’ When fufficiently 
calcined they beat it to powder and make it fit for fale. In making brafs the proof of 
the richnefs of calamine arifes from the quantity taken up by the copper which at the 
greateft degree is about one third. The method of making’ brafs with calamine; Dr. 
Watfon thus defcribes. Copper in tin plates, or which is better, copper reduced (by 
being poured, when melted, into water) into grains of the fize of large fhot is mixed 
with calamine and charcoal, both in powder, and expofed in a melting-pot, for feveral 
hours, toa fire not quite {trong enough to melt the copper, but fufficient for uniting 
the metallic earth of the calamine to the phlogifton of the coal; this union forms a 
metallic fubftance which penetrates the copper contiguous to it, changing its colour from 
red to yellow, and augmenting its weight in a great propertion, — At moft of our Enz. 
lith brafs works they ufe 45 pound of copper to 60 of calafnine for making ingot bra!s, 
and they feldom obtain leis than 60 or more than 70 pound.of brafs. When thev 
make brafs for the purpofe of pans or kettles, and the drawing of wire, they ufe ca!a- 
mine of the fineft fort, and in a greater proportion, generally 56 pound of calamine to 
34 of copper. The varieties in the colour, malleability, and ductility of brafs, proceed 






* Phil, Tranfactions, +66. p. 672. z 
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from the qtantity of the calomel imbibed by the copper. Though we have always had 
this commodity, yet brafs has not been made long before the commencement of the 
prefent century, Dr. Watfon is of opinion that the beginning of the brafs manufactory 
in England may be properly referred to the policy of Queen Elizabeth, who invited 
into the kingdom various perfons from Germany, who were well {killed in metallurgy 
and mining. About the year 1650, one Demetrius, a German, fet up a brafs work in 
Surry, at the expence of 60001. and above Sooo men are faid to have been employed in 
the brafs manufactories eftablifhed in Nottinghamfhire and near London. Though 
this art afterwards went to decay, yet about the beginning of the prefent century it re- 
vived, and is now eftablifhed amongft us in avery great extent, fo that we annually ex- 
port large quantities of manufaCtured brafs to moft parts of the world. But the value 
of calamine has been much raifed by the ingenious D. Ifaac Lawfon, who difcovered it 
to be the true mine of zinc, but died before he made any advantage of his difcovery*. 
Dr. Price and others are of the fame opinion about the difcovery of zinc; but Dr. 
‘Watfon places him fecond in this difcovery, and fays that Henckel wasthe firft perfon 
in Europe who procured zine from calamine}. Zinc in colonr is not unlike lead; 
is hard and fonorous and malleable in a fmall degree; it does not melt fo eafily as 
either tin or lead, but more eafily than filver or copper. ‘The filings of ainc are’ of 
great ufe in fire-works, eae | to its fingular combuftion. The zronauts.are alfo much 
indebted to this metallic fubitance. for the inflammable air it yields by folution in the 
acids of vitriol and of fea-falt. Zinc and copper when melted together in different pra 
portions, con{titute what are called pinchbecks, &c. of different yellow colours. Be- 
fides thefe there are many other metallic mixtures which copper enters. as the principal 
ingredient; the moft remarkable are gun-metal, bell-metal, pot-metal, and fpeculum- 
metal, What is commonly called brafs cannon does not contain the leaft of that metal 
in its compofition, but confifts of copper andtin, At Woolwich, the only foundry for this 
fort of cannon in England, they feldom ufe more than twelve or lefs than ten parts. of 
tia to every 100 of copper, according to its purity, and the fineft copper requires the 
moft tin. ‘This metallic mixture is fold before cafting, for 75].a ton, and government 
pays for cafting it Gol. a ton. The ftatuary metal of the ancients, Pliny fays, was com 
pofed in the following manner, “ They firft melted a quantity of copper; into which 
they put a third of its weight of old copper, which had been long in ufe; to every 100 
weight of this mixture, they added #241b. of a mixture compofed of equal parts of lead 
andtin.”” Bell-metal alfo confifts of tm and copper, but their proportions are varioufly 
ufed. Lefs of tin is generally ufed for making church-bells than clock-bells, and a little 
zinc is added for thofe of repeating watches, and other {mall bells. It is very remark- 
able that the bulk of the mixture of copper and tin is a quarter lefs than the fum of 
the bulks of the two component parts, while their weights remain the fame: take two 
balls of copper and two of pure tin, of the fame form and quantity, then melt the for- 
mer into one, to which add the tin ones, and pour out the mixture melted into their 
former moulds, and there will fearce come forth three balls, the weight of the four 
being referved. Pot-metal is made of copper and lead, the lead being one fourth or 
one fifth the weight ofthe copper. Speculas or glafs mirrors are made of copper and 
tin; and it is found by experiment that 14 ounces and a half of grain} tin, and 2lb, 

* Campbell’s Survey of Brit. vol. zd, p. 25. 

+ See the edition of Henckel’s. works, publithed at Paris, 1760, vol. 2d, p. 494. 

t “ Grain tin (of which we fhall {peak more fully in Cornwall) is worth 10 or 12 fhillings per 100 more 
than mine tin, becaufe it is melted from a pure mineral by a charccal fire; whereas mine tin is ufually cor- 


rupted with mundick and other minerals, aud is always melted with a bituminous fire, which communicates 
aharth, fulphureous, injurious quality to the metal.” Pryce Min. Cornu. p. 137. 
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of copper make the beft compofition: and to avoid its being porous the tin fhould be 
added to the'inelted copper, and this mafs afterwards be remelted*, Pliny fays, thatthe 
belt fpecula were anciently made at Brunducium of copper and tin. 7 

We now very foon approached the ancient city of Wells, fituate at the foot of Men. 
dip hills, in a ftony foil and full of fprings, whence it has its name. Leland fays, * the 
chiefet {pring is called Andres Welles, and rifeth on a meadow plot not far above the 
eaft end of the cathedral church.” He alfo fpeaketh of the town as large and built 
moftly of ftone, particularly the market place and conduit, the work of Thomas Beck- 
ington, fome time bifhop of Bath. But the buildings moft famous are the cathedral 
and Bifhop’s palace furrounded with a fofs, which was a caftle belonging to fir John 
Gates about the time of Edward VI. The weft front of the cathedral has ever been 
admired for its complete Gothic difplay of imagery, fuperior to any other of the kind, 
and contains almoft as much work as the inner part of this or any other church, yet 
there is a vaft heavinefs in the towers for want of pinnacles. It was built on the {cite 
of the original one (founded by King Ina) by Robert de Lewis and Jofeline de Welles. 
It was made a fee in the time of Edward the Elder. William the Conqueror gave the 
city of Bath to God, St. Peter, and John bifhop of Wells to augment his epifcopal feat 3 
upon which he removed his fee to Bath, being the fuperior place. This foon raifed a 
controverfy between the two cities about the feat and election of their bifhop; but in 
the reign of King Stephen it was put a {top to by Robert, bifhop of Wells, who ordained 
that in future the titles fhould be united ; and the bifhop be chofen by an equal num. 
ber of canons of each church. The infide from eaft to weft is about 300 feet ; tranfept, 
122, which anfwers to the weft front, and 70 high, ornamented in a fingular manner 
with inverted arches. The choir is handfome, and the throne ornamented with a rich 
perfpective of aSpanifh church. ‘The painted glafs on the ea{t window is in good pre. 
fervation. The chapter-houfe is a very beautiful octagon, turned upon a rich Gothic 
pillar in the centre. The monuments are not numerous, a few of the monks from 
Glaffenbury abbey, one in particular of friar Milton; from whence alfo was brought a 
very curious German clock, with the fun, moon, &c. moving in their order, over which 
is the reprefentation of a tournament by the fame machinery ; a figure of a man ftrikes 
the hours and quarters with his hands and feet ; thefe are placed-in the north great 
tranfept. No directory or fmail account of this cathedral, tombs, &c. has yet been. 
publithed, but one is now in hand by the perfon who attends. 

In the morning early, accompanied by heavy fhowers, we went about three miles of 
bad and intricate road to fee the famous cavern, calied Okey-hole, under Mendip 
hills, one of the greateft natural curiofities in this ifland. Our approach to it was by 
a paper-mill, on the ftream which flows from this cavity. Mr. Tudway, member of 
parliament for Wells, is the proprietor, and lets it toa perfon on the fpot for rol, 
perannim. Of this as many idle ftories (fays Camden) have been related by the 
inhabitants hereabouts, as the Italians have of their Sibyl'’s cave in the Apennine 
mountains. . But laying afide thefe filly tales about the old witch ; let us confider and 
examine what it really appears, fome great convulfion of nature. The perfon who 
attends, led us in through a finall orifice about fix feet. high, compofed of lime and 
pier-ilone, mixed with fpar: after a few yards the cave began to expand, and the 
lofty roof, hung with fpar, thone like diamonds by the light of our candles; we paffed 
two vaft lumps of petrifaction, formed by the drippings of the rock on the floor, 


* Phil. TranfaGions 1777. p. 296. For a-more miiute azcornt of thefe fubjeGs, fee Watfon’é Chem, 
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which refembled a pillar of falt, and a lion couchant: we now defcended about 14 
fteps, called Hell-ladder, the only appearance of art through the whole, .hewn down 
the flippery rock¢for the convenience of vifitors; at the bottom we faw what is fancied 
this old witch’s footitep, and her porter’s tomb; the cafual fwells of petrifaction. 
We now entered what is called the kitchen, about 150 yards from the firft mouth ; 
this is formed very fpacious and circular, with a curious vaulted roof, near fifty feet 
high ; on one fide flows the river, in fome places deep, and contains large trout and 
ecls, This is.fuppofed to run from fome boggy lands in the hills above. On the op- 
pofite fide of this vaft apartment, which is near feventy yards over, is what they call 
a brewhoufe, and in a bafon of water is a mafs of petrifaGion, refembling much the 
froth on wort: clofe adjoining is the boiler and furnace, and near them fits the old 
hag herleif, as watching her dome(tic concerns. In another part lies an cxaé pic- 
ture of fome animal’s kidney, which they call a bullock’s; above this hangs great 
part of ahare, made ready. for the fpit, the back being a very flrong refemblance ; 
in ancther part is what they name a flitch of bacon. All thefe, with thoufand others, 
are immenfe petrifaétions from the weepings of the rocks; a fingle drop congealing 
on the floor, thus becomes in time like globes of vaft circumference. To the'left of 
this is another apartment called the hall, which though not fo fpacious is very lofty ; 
from the ground to the centre of the roof, gradually coved, is about 100 feet. Next 
we enter the parlour, which is an oval of about 6 feet by 40, but very low in com- 
parifon with the others; on one fide is a fmall hole through which a dog is faid to 
have pafled betwixt this and Cheddar Cliffs, with the lofs of his hair only, as he 
explored this wonderful paffage of five miles in queft of fome vermin. We now. ar- 
rived at the extremity, 300 yards from our entrance, the river here preventing any 
further paflage ; though our guide has at low water gone many yards further, and 
has been able to throw {tones beyond, till finally impeded by the depth of the river. 
Returning we admired the various ftalactites, petrifactions, and fpars, in their various 
gradations ; our eyes being longer accuftomed to this imperfect light we could now 
diftinguifh better, 





——* And fee where it is hung 
With forms fo various, that no power of art, 

The pencil or the per, may trace the {cene ! 

Here glittering turrets rife, upbearing high 
(Fantaftic mifarrangement) on the roof 

Large growth of what may feem the {parkling trees 
And fhrubs of fairy land. The chryftal drops 
‘That trickle down the branches, fait congeal’d 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 

And prop the pile they but adorned before. 

Here grotto within grotto— 
—-—-There imbofs’d and fretted wild 
‘The growing wonder takes a thoufand fhapes 
Capricious, in which fancy feeksin vain 

The likenefs of fome obje& feen before. 

‘Thus nature works as if to mock at art, 

And in defiance of her rival pow’rs ; 

By thefe fortuitous and random ftrokes 

Performing {uch inimitable feats 

As fhe with all her rules can never reach*.”? 








Whatcver has been the origin of this wonderful place, it is extremely worth the tra~- 

veller’s notice, andif as much known as. Caftleton in Derbyfhire, and fet off with 
* Cowper’s Talk, book sth, page 186. 
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proper illuminations, a boat, mufic, &c. no doubt would be greatly reforted to. 

About five miles north weft of this, near the fmall town of Chedder, remarkable for - 
rich-and large cheefe, are large cliffs of the fame name, anda Rupendous chafm, 

quite through the body of the adjacent mountain, as if fplit afunder by fome violent 

convulfion of nature, which exhibits an aweful appearance to ftrangers. Near the, 
entrance is a remarkable {pring of water, rifing in a perpendicular direétion from 

the rocky bafis of the hill;-and fo large and rapid is its ftream, that it turns a mill 

within afew yards of its fource, and afterwards falls into the river Ax. Near to this 

is another curious cavern, the entrance of which is by an afcent of about 13 fathoms, 

among the rocks. Neither this nor Okey-hole, have any communication with the 

mines of Mendip ; though it is well known, that in general among lead mines, there 

are caverns, which are various both as to their nature and fituation. 

Highly gratified by this fhort excurfion, we returned to breakfaft at Wells, and 
then purfued our courfe to Glaflenbury along a pleafant flat, witha few abrupt hills 
rifing around, and paffed over Eaft Sedgeriore, a green marth of vaft extent. We 
now afcended the hill and came upon Glaffenbury, fituate on the other fide, with the 
vaft Torr hanging almoft over it; upon the narrow fummit of which the abbot of this 
ancient place erected a church of good ftone; the tower ftill remains, and is an ex- 
cellent land-mark for failors. This chapel, which was dedicated to St. Michael, was 
overthrown by an earthquake, 1275. Glaffenbury derives its origin (fays. Camden) 
from Jofeph of Arimathea, the fame who buried Chrift’s body ; who is faid to have 
come over’ here, and had this ground granted by king Arviragus, whereupon he 
eftablifhed an holy community, and with his companions is faid to have been buried 
here; from hence it was called, “ the firlt ground of God, and of the. Saints in 
England; the burying place of the Saints, the Mother of the Saints, &c.” After 
this ancient fabric was worn out by time, King Ina, 691, built a ftately church, 
dedicated to Chrift, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Afterwards Dunftan, a mani of- great 
wit, inftituted a new ‘order of Benedi&tine monks, who, by the bounty of good and 
pious princes, got fo much wealth, as even exceeeded that of kings. After they 
had reigned in this affluence above 6co years, they were driven out by Henry VIII, 
and the mona{tery demolifhed. ‘lhe lands and revenues when the king took pcf- 
feffion of them, according to Speed, were valued at 3508]. 13s. 4d. Dugdale, 33311. 
qs. 4d. But upon a fubfequent furvey by Mr. Pollard and Mr. Moyle, they were 
found to amouut to 4c8sl. 6s. 8d. The {cite was granted, 1ft Edward VI., to Ed- 
ward duke of Somerfet’s and 1ft of Queen Elizabeth to fir Peter Carew. As we 
paffed down the ftreet we Taw the Abbot’s Inn, (now the George). a curious relick 
of antiquity, for the ufe of pilgrims, having the arms of the Saxon kings over the 
gate. We vifited the abbey ruins, which fhew great marks of their former magni- 
ficence ; nothing remains entire but the kitchen, a very judicious piece of architec. 
ture, an octagon, whofe roof terminates in a point ; four of the oppofite fides contain 
large fire-places and chimnies. Mr. Grofle’s view of thefe ruins, taken 1756, is very 
accurate and beautiful. 

It ig. a matter of fome aftonifhment that the inhabitants fhould be fo blind to their 
own intereft as to pull down for their own private ufe what would have made fome 
recompence for the lofs of thefe former revenues {pent among them, by bringing to 
the town a great concourfe of people to admire its mouldering. fabric. Nor is the 
great owner, lord Effex, lefg culpable for fuffering it. In the adjacent orchard we’ 
were delighted to fee the vaft abundance of apples in full perfection, and to partake 
oftheir peculiar flavour. Here ftands too the decayed trunk of the famous Hawthorn, 
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fo well known by the name of the Glaffenbury.:therw, ‘and. its peculiar. property: of 
lowing at Chriitmas : feveral. of its:ebildren are growing: in full perfe€tion about this - 
place to hand down its glories to potterity - the fabulous report of its. always fhewing 
this: fine bloom on old Chriftmas day in particular I found laughed. at by:the people 
here themfelves ; but all- agrée in its blowing about that time and moft of the winter, 
which may be proved by a feedling or graft in any part of the world. :This tree is 
certainly very curious in this country; but it is very common in the Levant and Afia 
Minor. It differs, fays Mr. Miller, from our common hawthorn by putting out its 
leaves very early in the fpring, and flowering twice a-year. Main 
Afcending the hill beyond, we rode: on.arfine terrace, commanding a fweet. view 
of the whole town, its two excellent churches, and lofty'tower to the right; beyond, 
the verdant plains of Sedgemore, and on this fide two. others equally. large, which 
all unite below in one channel weftward to the attuary ‘of Ulzella, while to the north- 
eaft the lofty bounds of Mendip tower amidft the fky.. Hence we'pafs through:the 
village of Street, and fee on our right Sharpham park, the feat of judge Gould, ana- 
tive of Wells, as was the late baron Burland. oy . 
Dine at Piper’s inn, a good fingle. houfe ; in the garden we got, from a very fine 
tree, twelve years.old, a branch of Glaffenbury thorn, full of bloom and fruit, Sep- 
tember 25th, which is now deemed. a great ‘rarity,:for the colder the weather the 
more flourifhing this extraordinary tree- appears. . In the evening. we enjoyed. a moft 
glorious drive for feveral miles on the fweeteft terrace and finett road: imaginable ; .on 
our left,.the verdant vale of King’s Sedgemore*, where the forces of James II defeat- 
ed the duke of Monmouth, encompaffed with noble hills, and on our right ‘un exten. 
five marth, called Brent Marth, with Brent Knowl, backed. by the great range of 
Mendip ; in front, the Briftol channel, evidently retreated, by the gradual~change. 
of ages, from thefe former eftuaries. In. this part of the fea/are plainly. vifible the - 
Holmes, and the country about.Glamorganfhire beyond. eon i | 
-Though the general afpeét of this extenfive county is equally marked with: the 
bountiful hand of Providence, and the affiduous tillage of the hufbandman, yet there 
are very prodigious tracts of land, which, though not abfolutely ufelefs, yet thete 
is no queftion but by proper management might be rendered infinitely more valuable. 
Sedgemore, the fine plain we now beheld, is one of the moft :confiderable, and eafy 
to be cultivated, being greatly enriched-by a fea mud, which naturally: produces the 
{weetelt verdure imaginable. About ten years ago a petition was laid before the: par-- 
lament for inclofing it, which was then oppofed -and thrown out of the houfe; being. 
at that time furveyed,. it was found to confain-22,000 acres, with not more than’ 18. 
inches difference in the whole level: The greate(t right of common.belonged to lord. 
Bolingbroke and lord Ilchefter. The former I was. told fold his right of 400 acres 
for the inadequate fum of s00l.; what a fortune muft fuch a {peculative bargain. 
prove upon an immediate inclofure, which is now likely. to take place. The latter has, 
a very, confiderable right, as lord of the ‘manor of Somerton. - There are’ many other: 
fpacious tras which fall under the fame defcriptionof being reputed a difcredit to fo. 
fine a country, (viz.) Brent Marth, Weadmore, Gedneymore, Cannington-fens, &c. 
which if thoroughly drained, might become as fertile and. pleafant as tne reft of the. 
country. ‘Though there are the {trongeft proofs of the fea once being in full poffef-. 
fon of thefe moors, not. only from their form and appearance, but alfo thé nafnes 
of feveral villages, Weltern-fea, Middle-fea, &c. yet their exiftence may be traced 
as high, at leaft with equal certainty, as any thing in hiftory. It was in them the 


® Sce forward for this defcription, at Lyme; in“ Dorfethhire. 
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angi took fhelter from the Romans, who have left indubitable: proofs of their be» 
coming mafters of this ‘country, “as in the hundreds of Cannington and Cannings 
-4n-‘Wincaunton, which is fometimes calied Cangton ; and Kaingfham, as much as to 
fay the manfion of the Cangi*.’ The . Britons in thefe parts made their la{t efforts 
againft the Saxons; and the body of King Arthur was buried at Glaffenbury, which 
Camden thus mentions as abridged from the account of Giraldus Cambrenfis ; “ when 
Henry Il, king of England, had learned from. the fongs of the Britifh bards that Ar- 
thur, the moft noble heroe of the Britains, whofe valor had fo difcomfited the Saxon 
forces, was buried at Glaffenbury between two pyramids, he ordered fearch to’ be 
made for the body; and they had fearce dug feven foot deep, when they light upon 
a croffed-ftone, or a ftone in the back part whereof was faftened a rude leaden crofs, 
of good breadth. This being drawn out, appeared -to have an infcription upon it; 
and under it almoft nine foot deep, they found a coffin made of hollowed oak, where- 
in were depofited the bones of the famous Arthur t.” To thefe places of refuge, thé 
Saxons in their turn alfo fled, when the fury of the pagan Danes had converted the 
greateft part of the kingdom into a defart; and at the conflux of the Thone and 
Parret, is a river. ifland, formerly called Athelingey, or the Ifland of Nobles, now 
Athelney, famous in hiftory for being the {pot where king Alfred found an afylum 
from thofe barbarians ; which place, at that time, was made inacceflible by ftanding 
pools:and inundations. Camden’s favourite author, Malmefbury, fays, “It had fors 
‘merly been a bridge between two towers, which were built by King Alfred ; alfo a very 
large fet of alders, full of goats and deer; but the firm ground not-above two acres 
broad. Upon this he built a monaftery, the. whole ftru€ture whereof is fupported by 
four pofts faftened in the ground, with four arched chancels round it.” Here the 
prince and. his followers, thofe few Saxon lords who had the courage and loyalty to 
adhere to their fovereign in his diftreffes, had nothing to fubfift upon during their con- 
cealment, except a few fith, which they caught and dreffed in the beft manner-they 
could; only fometimes, we are told, the king went to the cottage of a’ poor’ peafant, 
who treated him with great kindnefs; for which Alfred afterwards gave him a proper 
education, and beftowed on him the bifhopric of Winchefter. Here too He is. faid to 
have planned that excellent conftitution, that fyftem of .mild obedience, or rather of 
rational liberty, which as the firft of bleflings, was derived to us from one of the wifeft 
and beft of men{. A remarkable curiofity was found fome years fince, (fays Dr. Gib- 
fon} near Athelney, belonging formerly to King: Alfred, and loft by him, (in all 
probability) when he abfconded to this place, after he was defeated by the Danes, 
This excellent edition of Camden §, has given three drawings of ‘it, a front, back, 
and fide view. That King Alfred caufed it to be made, is plain from thefe words, 
infcribed round the margin ‘in Saxon charaéters, ‘* Alfred commanded me to be 
made.” And it is the opinion of. a very learned perfon, Dr. Hickes ||, that the oc- 
cafion of it was the vifion of St. Cuthbert, which William of Malmefbury fpeaks of, 
appearing to him and his mother the fame night, after he had. been beaten by the 
Danes, and retired into Athelney, and affuring him that he fhould be a great king, 
In memory whereof we may well fuppofe that the image upon. it is St. Cuthbert, (to 


whofe merit he was wont to afcribe his future fucceffes over the Danes) and not 


* Camden, Gibfon’s edit. vol. i; page 83. : : : . 
+ Fora drawing of the crofs and ‘infcription, fee Camden, Gibfon’s edit. vol. i. page 80. See alfe 
‘Warton’s beaatiful poem, called “the Grave. of King Arthur.” 
t Chron. Saxon, page.85, and fir John Spelman’s Life of King Alfred the Great, page t65. © 
* § In his fecond edition, vol. i. page 75.0” - 
4 In the Philofophical TranfaGions, No. 260. : = . 
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only fo, but being plainly made, on purpofe to hang ona firing, it is very probable 
that he conftantly wore it, in honor to this his tutelar faint. 

However ufelefs thefe lands arein their prefent f{tate, they were not fo formerly, but 
were thus reforted to in times of trouble, as a kind of natural fortifications. A tter- 
wards, when fuch retreats were not neceflary, in order to reclaim thefe wild moors 
and marfhes, we find many convents or religious houfes erected amongft them, viz. 
Michelney, or Muchelney, another river-iland formed by the conilux of Ivel and 
Parret ; this, according to moft writers, was built by King Athelftan, and remained 
to the general diflolution. In Burton’s catalogue the revenues are valued at 4981. 16s. 
ad. hat alfo, which we have jutt defcribed, in Athelney, founded by King Alfred 
tor Benedictine monks ; but the moft flourifhing and confpicuons in thefe parts, which 
anfwers to the purpofe we are fpeaking, was Glaftonbury, minutely defcribed above, 
As inftances of extenfive and {pirited works raifed and maintained for public utility, by 
the members of this religious body, the following are fufficiently flriking. One abbot 
ran acaufeway of ftone and gravel eight miles oy ver the morals, extending from Somer- 
ton to Bridgewater, which is ftill called Graylock’s Foffe*. Another abbot, at im- 
menfe expence, erected that lofty tabrick, called the ‘Torr, on the vait hill above 
Glaltonbury, which plainly fhews to what end it was built, being a moft ufeful fea 
mark. A third abbot raifed the great fluice, by which a large diftri@ about Brent- 
marth, &c. is preferved from the rude havock of the waters, by means of a large bank 
and valvet. After the diffolution of thefe monafteries, many efforts were made for 
the prefervation and further improvements of thefe lands. In the reign of James I. a 

icheme was formed for draining the moors, but was never put into execution ; and 

yet feveral of thofe ingenious writers jult quoted, clearly fhew it is not impraicable. 
On the contrary, another candid and judicious author has fhewn how eafily and at 
what a fmall expence it may be donef. ‘That it-may fpeedily be undertaken, muft.be 
the ardent with of every admirer of his country and its welfare. 

Defcending into the flat foon brings us to the ancient town and port-of Bridgewater, 7 
fituate on the river Parret, a populous and bufy place, fo named by fome from its 
bridge and water, but more likely from Burgh-Walter, fo ftyled in ancient charters, 
and probably belonged to Walter de Doway a foldier under William the Conqueror. 
This town was regularly fortified in the civil wars, and fuftained feveral fieges. The 
tide at the bridge, which is neceflarily ftrong, rifes with great impetuofity, fometimes 
five fathoms, to the damage and deftru@tion of unguarded veflels. This fudden rage 
is called the boar, and is frequent in the rivers of this channel, particularly the Severn. 
It is a corporate town, fending two members to parliament. Henry VIIIth created 
Henry lord Daubeney, earl of Bridgewater, who dying without iflue male, this title 
was exting till James Ift conferred it upon John Egerton, fon of the great chancellor ; 
hence it was handed down in the fame line and raifed to the prefent title of duke. 
This town had the honour too of giving birth to the famous admiral Blake, who, under 
the commonwealth, fo much exalted the glory.of the Englifh maritime power. In the 
cherch is a fine altar-piece of our Saviour taken from the crofs, painted by. Guido, 
and a prefent,. which coft 7ool. from the late Mr. Powlet, uncle to the prefent earl, of 
Hinton St. George, in this county. 

September 26. We now deviated from the great road four miles to Enmore Catftle,. 
the noble feat of lord Egmont, built by the father of the prefent owner.. The family of: 


* Dr. Stukeley’s Itin. Curiof. p. 145, &c.. Campbells S: 


urvey. 
+ Leland, vol, it. fol. 42 5 and Sir William Dugdale’ 's Hiftory of Embanking. and Draining, p.104, &c. 
$ Dr. Tucker's Elements of Commerce. Camptell. 

Mallets 
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Mallets had a feat here formerly, of whom Thomas Mallet was fheriff of this county in 

the 18th of Queen Elizabeth. John Mallet was the laft heir male of this family, and 

left one daughter Elizabeth, who marrying to John Wilmot, the laft lord Rochefter, 

(mentioned before as born at Dicheley) carried this great eftate into that family. She 

had only three daughters, among whom, for want of an heir male, the eftates of both 

families were divided. ‘This caltle is the true reprefentation of thofe ancient habita- 
tions, which, amid the rivalthip, animofities, and dangers of feudal times, were the 

impregnable prote&ion of every potent baron before the invention of gunpowder and 

the ufe of artillery. It is furrounded by a deep fof, which we crofs over by a draw- 

bridge, into the court, a handfome and fpacious quadrangle, leading to the hall, a 

well.adapted room, furrounded with a large gallery; the walls adorned with family 

bufts and coats of arms; painted chairs of the fame, &c. We-afcended into the upper 

apartments by a curious geometric ftaircafe; thefe confift of a good breakfaft-room ; 

an armoury, large, and handfomely hung with moft of the proper implements of war. 

Dining-room, about 48 by 27, lofty and well furnifhed. Over the chimney is a paint- 

ing of Charles the Ffift-on a white horfe, with a page attendant ; King William and 
Queen Mary in coronation robes. An unintelligent guide and want of a catalogue, 

mult apolog|ze for our deficiency ia the names of matters, &c. Library, an excellent 
appropriated room of about 56 feet by 30. Pafs a fuite of bed apartments in which 

we faw many paintings; an old one very ftriking, of Chrift taken from the crofs, 

with Mary, &c. hanging very expreflively over the body. Over the gate-way is a. 
pleafant plain room, which the family are very fond of, commanding a charming 
profpect of the country north-weft, with the lofty object of Brent Knowl rifing out of 
the flat, and the diftant hills beyond. Drawing-room, a moderate fize, hung with 

fine tapeftry. Saloon very fuperb, about 56 by 27 and 36, to the bow-window FS 
tapeltry of battles, Darius’ queen taken captive, &c. Anti-room, over the chimney 

an excellent old painting of three foxes growling over their prey : and two beautiful: 
birds-eye views of St. Germains and Fontainbleau. Long Gallery; about 70 feet by 

27, lofty and coved ceiling, The walls hung with numerous family portraits, fomée 

very ancient; particularly one on board, of Margaret Beauchamp, ‘dutchefs of So- 

merfet, living in the sth of Edward IV. grandmother to Henry Vth, and great grand- 

mother to Alice St. John, wife of Henry Parker, lord Morley, Hangham and Rhie,. 
anceftor to Catherina Parker, countefs of Egmont; Elizabeth Calthorpe, daughter of 
Sir Philip, by Amata Boleyn, fifter to Queen Anne, and aunt to Elizabeth. Alice, 

daughter of John Sherman, Com. Somerlet, and wife to Riehard Percival, efg. 1599. 

Many others at different periods too tedious to tran{cribe. 

From hence we croffed into the Taunton road, pafling a pleafant park and feat be- 
longing to lady Tynte; which is remarkable for a fine aviary, and beautiful pleafure . 
grounds. The {mall farms and cottages are in this neighbourhood furroundeéd with 
plenteous orchards. he golden pippin’ gathered as we drove along, moiftened our 
palates with delicious flavour. We came now into the Taunton road, at the village of 
North Petherton, ornamented with a fine Gothic tower, fo frequent in the weft. A. 
few miles further, on gur right, ftands a pleafant fquare houfe at Wowert, rebuilt by 
Mr. Sandford, having been deftroyed by fire about four years ago. ° Juft beyond is a 
large ftone edifice, the feat of Mr.. Brickdale, fituate near the parifh church, which, 
together with the parlonage, appears too crowded. For want of timely information 
we omitted vifiting the feat of colonel Bampfylde, only two miles to the right of 
Taunton, which would have been the neareft way from Enmore caftle and lady Tynte’s. 
‘This ingenious gentleman has adorned his gardens with a richnefs of feenery peculiar 

to 
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to themfelves, having“alfo.an uncommonly fine water-fall.. «His houle difplays 4 good 
colledtion of paintings, many of-whigh are by bis own admired pencil. 

- Taunton is a large wealthy. town, fituate.on the.-river. Fone (whence named,): and 
furrounded with that rich tra& of land, vulgarly called Taunton Dean ; beautified with 
green meadows and delightful orchards, &c. the land upon an average, 408. per acre. 
The town has a-remarkably fpacious and. neat market-place, with excellent modern 
buildings for that purpofe. Here are two parifh churches, one a very beautiful ancient 
Gothic tower, to which Sir Benjamin Hammet, member of parliament, was now open- 
ing, and building a good ftreet.to be called Hammet. ‘The manufaéture here is chiefly 
woollen, and not fo flourifhing as formerly, Camden calls it ‘* one of the eyes of this 
county.” Here Ina, King of the Weft Saxons, erected a caftle which Defburgia his 
wife levelled with the ground, after fhe had driven Eadbricth, king of the Eaft Saxons, 
out of it, who had got poffeflion, and made it a kind of curb to a conquered country. 
In the reign of Edward the Confeflor, according to domefday-book, “ it gelded for 
54 hides, had 63 burghers, and was held by the bifhop of Winchefter, whofe plead- 
ings were here kept thrice a year. Thefe cultoms belong to Taunton ; burgherifte, 
robbers, breach of the peace, hannifare, pence of the hundred, and St. Peter’s pence, 


‘to hold thrice a year the bithop’s pleadings without admonition, to go into the army 


with the bifhop’s men.”’ Hiftory of later date can likewife thew it was one of the moft 
confiderable places in the county, and that it had alfo its fhare of havock and diftrefs in 
moft, civil difturbances, In the reign of Henry VII. its caftle was twice taken .by the 
rebels, under Perkin Warbeck. . It remained a-place of great ftrength till the-civil 
wars in the laft century, when the parliament got poffeffion of it,. but was. afterwards 
driven out by the marquis of Hertford. - They royalifts did not long enjoy this viory; 
for it was foon after taken by colonel Blake. ‘This was alfo one of the moft.forward 
places in oppofing the meafures of Charles Ift, which brought on it thé filial revenge: of 
Charles IT. who, at the reftoration, demolithed the-caftle, and took away their charter 
of incorporation. In this fituation it remained 17 years, under the mere government 
of portrieves.and conftables, but at length bifhop Mew obtained a new charter from the 
offended king, and itis now governe¢ by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen,. 24 capital 
burgefles, &c. After fo refpeétable a body being found to. conftitute this corporation,: 
it appears very fingular and atmoft contradi@ory, that the members. of. parliament 


‘fhould be chofen by elettors of fo ftrange a qualification as the following, -viz. all pots 


wabblers, or thofe who drefs their own viduals, are entitled to vote, for which pure 
pofe they take care to have a. fire lighted in the ftreet fome time before the eleétion, 
where they drefs their vi€uals publickly, that their votes may not be called in queftiop. 
‘There was formerly, without the eaft gate of the town, a priory for black cannons, 
founded by William Giffard, biffop of Winchelter, in the reign of Henry Lwhich, at 
the diffolution of religious houfes, was valued at 2861..8s. rod. per annum. In 1685, 
when the duke of Monmouth landed in the weft of England, he eftablifhed his head- 
quarters here, and was proclaimed king,* &c. As i Bis 

In the evening we proceeded to Wellington, near which. we paffed a deer park,.-well 
wooded, &c. in which ftands the feat of Sir Thomas Gurfton. ‘Wellington -is-afmail 
market town, which, though empleyed in manufactures, wears the  afpeét of much 
poverty, and is qnly remarkable for having been the refidence and_ burial place of lord: 
chief juftice Popham, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James 1. 


. .* See forward the particulars defcribed in the account of Lyme in Dorfethire. 


Early 
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Early next morning the fun’s bright beams gave a more ferene afpe&t to the fky, and 
we journeyed on the next ftageto Columpton, firuate on the river Columb; the gene- 
ral tenor of the country was rich, hilly, and extenfive. About half way near the bleak 
hill of Maiden-dewn, we pafs the divifion of the two counties and enter Devon north- 
eaft. Its name fignifies what it really is, a heap of vallies and hills. The foil is vari- 
ous, the hills in thefe parts naturaily barren, and the lower grounds fruitful, but the 
whole much improved by manure. The air is mild and healthful in the latter, but 
very fharp on the former, which we now felt; and arrived at Columpton well pre- 
pared to enjoy a comfortable breakfaft. This is a larger and better market town than 
the laft, and difplays more of the woollen manufature ; King Alfred bequeathed it 
a his youngeft fon Ethelward, with other lands in this county, Somerfetfhire, and 

Tants. 

From hence to Exeter we paffed much hilly ground and through a very piturefque 
village of mofs-clad houfes, called Bradninch. Next faw on our right, Sir Thomas 
Ackland’s at Columb-John, a very neat white manfion, beautifully fituated under a 
wood-crowned knowl, furrounded with a park of deer, and a fine vale in front, graced 
with the pleafing objeéts of a lofty village tower, and diftant hills. From the fummit 
of Stock-hill, two miles-from Exeter, you have a glorious circular profpe&, the ground 
gradually falling every way from this centre into a deep and beautiful vale, enriched” 
with various feats, villages, and the fair city; the vaft circumference rifing again to a 
noble range of verdant mountains, heaped and interfected in moft .variegated order; . 
while on their diftant tops the fea-mark towers diftinguifh its frontier country, and the 
river Ex opening towards the fouth winds broadly to the channel. The common 
traffic and bufinefs of this county is moftly done by horfes with panniers and crooks ;_ 
the former are well known every where, but the latter are peculiar to the weft, and are 
fimply conftru€ted, with four bent heavy fticks in the thape of panniers, but the ends~ 
aukwardly proje€ting above the rider’s head ; with thefe they carry large loads of hay or 
garden vegetables. ‘The country people ride in a prodigious large boot of wood and. . 
leather hung inftead of ftirrup to the horfe’s fide, andhalf-open, which they call gam- 
bades. Query whether Bunbury did not from ‘hence take the idea of his burlefque :- 
horfemanthip of Geoffrey Gambado? 

The city.of Exeter and capital of this county is’ fituated on a gradual defcent on the -- 
eaft fide of the river Ex, whence it derives its name, according to an old verfe of Alex-~- 
ander Neckham, once prior of St. Nicholas. 


Exonie fama celeberrimus Ifcia nomen 
Prebuit. 





The Ex, a river of great fame - 
‘To Exeter has given name, .. 


it was called by the Britons Pen-Caer and Caer-Iik, (i. €.) a city on the river Ife ; the: 
Ifca of Ptolemy; the Ifca-Danmoniorum in the Itinerary of Antonine; by the Saxons: 

Exan-ceiter, and now abbreviated to Exeter. : 
Before we begin to defcribe this city im its prefent ftate, it may not be improper to 
take fome notice of its antiquity, and alfo the various changes it has undergone at dif- 
ferent periods. When Ifca firft fell under the Roman jurifdiction is not clearly alcer- 
tained. Camden thinks it was not built fo early, as to have been conquered by Vef- 
pafiait, which Geoffry of Monmouth afferts. Yet in the time of the Autonines it was. 
probably of confiderable note ; for Antoninus continues his Itinerary to this city, and 
4 no 
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no further.» Upon the Saxons invading’ Britain, fuch as refufed to fubmit fled either 
beyond the Severn, or.to the ancient Danmonii, Devonthire and. Cornwall; where: 
they formed a kingdom; which was not fubdued till about 400 years after. During the 
reign of Alfred, the Britons-in this county were fo overcome as to joim-in afliling that 
hero, when he drove the Danes from Exeter: but in 875 they returned. with great 
violence, plundered and fet fire to the city. This uowever.was a trifling calamity to 
what it fuflered in'1c03,, (being betrayed by one Hugh, a Norman, the governour :) 
when it was laid level.from the eaft to the weft gate, and the whole inhabitants. maffa- 
cred in the moft crue! manner, by Sueno, the Dane, and his horrid barbarians. | It, 
‘had {carce time to recruit when William the Conqueror took pofléffion of it,- after a 
clofe fiege and obftinate refiftance. At that time (according to. the furvey) “‘ the king. 
-had in this city 300 houfes: it paid'15 pounds a year, 48 houfes were deftroyed after 
the king came into-England.”? After this it with{tood three violent fieges, firft by 
Tugh Courtney, earl of Devon, in the civil war between the houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter. Again, Perkin Warbeck, declaring himfelf to be-Richard. duke of York, 
decond fon of King Edward IVth, violently. attacked this city, but the people believing. 
him to be an impottor, defended themfelves with great bravery, till Edward Courtney. 
yaifed an army and relieved them. For this valiant oppofition, Henry Vilth, with an 
unufual effort of his nature, paid the citizens a vifit, beftowed on-them great commen-; 
‘dations, and left them his fword he then wore, to be carried before the mayor on pub-i 
lic occafions, andalfo gave them a cap of maintenance. ~ He lodged at the treafurer’s. 
houfe in the Clofe, and ftayed there feveral days,..A third fiege happened, in 1549," 
when the feditious Cornifh rofe in oppofition to the new religion in the reign of Edward: 
. VL but the inhabitants, though almoft. reduced to famine, continued loyal, till lord 
‘Ruffel arrived with an army and obtained {uch a victory over the rebels, that the 6th 
of Augult was afterwards. annually obferved as a day of thank{giving, and the king re- 
warded them with the rich manor of Ex-Ifland. 

_ . On the higheft part of the hill on which this city is built, and on the north-ealt ex-. 
-tremity, ftands the remains of Rougemont cattle, fo called from the rednefs of the foil., 
Grafton, in his chronicle, fays, it was the work of Julius.Cecfar ;. afterwards the feat of 
feveral Saxon Kings, and fince of the dukes of Cornwall. : Within the caftle walls a- 
chapel was built, by the lady Elizabeth de. Fortibus, countefs of Devon, who endowed 
it with lands, called the Prebends of Hays and Catton,.for the payment of certain 
weekly fervices therein to be performed.. ‘This town and caftle held out fome time 
againft the Conqueror; but a part of the walls falling down, it was furrendered at dif. 
cretion, “William contented himfelf with only altering the gates of the caftle, as a mark 
of its being fubdued ; at the fame time he either rebuilt or much repaired the whole 
edifice, and beftowed it on Baldwin de Briono, hufband of Albreda, his niece, whofe 
defcendants by the female line enjoyed it, together with the office of the theriff of De- 
von, which feems to have been annexed to it, till the 14th of Henry TIL. anna 1230; 
when that prince refuming into his. own. hands. fundvy. caftles and forts in this realm, 
difpoffefled Robert de Courtney, in whofe family it had been for three defcents«:.In 
the reign of Henry IV. John Holland, duke of Exeter, ‘had a fine manfion within the 
caftles of which no traces are remaining, Anno 1413, the city being vifited by.King 
Richard Ill, he was, during his flay, nobly entertained by the corporation. -.On feeing 
the caftle, he commended it highly, both for ftrength and beauty of its fituation; but 
hearing it was named Rougemont, which from the fimilarity of the found, miftaking 
for Richmond, he fuddenly grew fad; faying, that the end of his days approached ; a 
prophecy. having declared he fhould. not long furvive the fight of Richmond. In the 

3 ; year 
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year 1588, at the lent affizes held here, an infeiious diftemper, brought by fome Portu- 

guefe prifoners of war, confined in the cattle, deftroyed fir John Chichefter, the judge; 
eight juftices; eleven out of the twelve, impannelled Jurors; with diversother perfons af- 
fembled on this occafion. In 16 55, John Penruddock and Hugh Grove, both Wilt- 
thire gentlemen, having joined in an unfuccefsful attempt, in favour of Charles II., were 
here beheaded ; when many of inferior rank were hanged at Havitree gallows. The 
Tuin reprefented in Mr. Grofe’s view 1768, which is the entrance into the caftle yard, 
was part of the exterior walis or out-works3 thefe enclofea confiderable {pace, in fhape 
fomewhat like a rhombus, with its angles rounded off; they were defended by four 
towers, two on the weft, and two on the eaft fide. Its terrace and walls afford a de» 
lightful profpeé: of the city and furrounding country, ; ‘ 

‘The ftreets and buildings in general wear the venerable afpect of antiquity. ‘The 
principal flreet and thoroughfare is very long and {pacious, and to the weft very much 
improved by an elegant bridge of three large arches over the river, and numerous finall 
ones continued up the ftreet to bring it toa level, which* has been finifhed about ten or 
twelve years, and coft near 20,0001, In the eaft part ftands the cathedral originally a 
monatftery, founded by King Athelftan for Benediétine monks, and made an epifcopal 
fee by Edward the Confeffor, the building was carried on by Leofric, and various have 
been the after additions for almoft 400 years, and yet the uniformity is fo congruous as 
to appear like the workmanship of one archite@t. But we cannot {peak of the external 
appearance in any other light than as heavy and unpleafant, particularly when viewed 
within the precincis ; a very different idea is given within, in every refpect magnificent 
and pleafing. The whole length including the library beyond the altar is about 390 
feet, breadth 70, and tranfept 135. The whole was lately new repaired and varnithed 
with moft fuitable combination ‘of colours, very unlike that taudry mixture which fo 
much defiles the dignity of Wells. The body of this church is ufed for public preach- 
ing, and early prayers, and filled with pews, a throne for the bithop, &c. in a mannerI 
never faw before. The’ weft window is adorned with modern painted glafs, reprefenting 
feven of the apoftles, St. Paul, Luke, Matthew, Peter, Mark, John and Andrew, with 
the arms of thofe nobility. and gentry of the diocefe, at whofe joint expence it was exe- 
cuted with much tafte and ingenuity, by Mr. Picket of York. The fcreen ‘difplays 
much fancy and magnificence of antiquity, reprefenting from the creation to the afcen- 
fion in curious colours. Over this isa fuperb organ, efteemed very fine, the largeft pipe 
being fifteen inches diameter, two more than that of the celebrated one at Ulm. The 
choir is particularly light and beautiful, the eaft window contains good old painting ; 
the altar piece finely devifed and ornamented with a perfpective view of the infide of 
‘the church painted in the reign of James I. and the throne of moft curious workman. 
thip, the carvings of the canopy are 60 feet high: We could meet with no diretory 
or defcription of the tombs, &c. nor has any pocket companion of this fort yet been 
publithed, fo that our account muft be very fhort and imperfect; Humphrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, and his lady, Lord. Chichetter, bi- 
thops Stafford, Stapleton, Brounfcombe, Lacy, &c. fir Thomas Speke, fir Richard Sta- 
pleton, fir Peter Carew having 17 coats of arms all impaled on the tomb, dated 1 5755 ° 
feveral other Carews, and Knights Templars, lying crofs-legged in armour 3 anda fine 
monument in the Jady’s chapel, to the memory of the famous judge Dodderige, | obiit 
1628, et. 73, * : : 

, §* Learning adien, for Dodderige is gone 
To fix his earthly to the heav’aly throne.* 
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Another principal building, fituate at a fmall diftance eaft of the city is the Devon and 
Exeter hrofpital, for the benefit of the decayed, fick, and indigent, one of the moft 
laudable charities ever encouraged, which refleéts great credit on its firft founder, Dr. 
Alured Clark, dean of this church, 17403 and though fupported by a very bountiful 
fubfcription, yet I was told that the numbers of poor manuiadiurers with which it is 
crowded, render itneceflary to raiie an immediate fupply by further contribution. ‘This 
woollen bufinefs, though not fo flourifhing as formerly, employs an abundance of hands, 
and is chiefiy wro in the furrounding villages, and brought here to be dyed, &c. 
which we faw in paiing over the bridge amongtt the fuburbs, confifling of dye-houfes 
and drying frames, {pread in crowds on the banks of the river. 

Y'rom hence we afcend the immenfe hill of Halldown, near feven miles in length and 
three broad ; about half-way up we have a pleafing view of Halldown houfe, the ele- 
gant feat of fir Robert Palke, bart. built after the manner of Buckingham houfe, and 
well furrounded with plantations. Though in itfelf a barren flinty common, this vaft 
fummit difplays one of the nébleft profpeéts in this kingdom. ‘To the fouth a moft 
glorious expante of fea, with the river Ex winding from the city into it, begirt with nu- 
merous villages, feats, &c. the other three points affording at the fame time fome of the 
boldeft and moft beautiful inland fcenes imaginable. The evening clofed in too faft to 
give us all its charms in perfeétion, fuch as the adjacent new tower-like fummer-houfe 
might yield upon a favourite day. We now defcended with hafte to our place of reft, 
the {mall old market town of Chudleigh, which gives name to a very ancient family, 
and title of baron to the Cliffords, fir Thomas, lord high treafurer of England, being 
created by Charles IL, whofe feat, called Ugbrook, is clofe adjacent. 

Early next morning the wind blowing mild, but mifty, from the fouth-weft, and 
threatening rain, we proceeded to Afhburton : about half a mile on this road hang the 
rude heads of a large black marble rock, which commands a wild view of the hills, 
svoods, and vales beneath; this curious ftratum, found in large bodies in this part of 
the country, we faw here converted by fire into very ufeful lime for drefling and im- 
proving the land, a great part of which is arable and pafture, as well as abounds in cyder 
fruits, this year Yo uncommonly plentiful. In thefe marble quarries they get large 
blocks, and fend them to Plymouth, London, &c. which for hardnefs and variety of 
veins are little inferior to foreign produdtions, Pafling over fome rugged moors we 
faw on our left the feat of Mr. Templar. Afbburton is a neat market-town of one 
principal ftreet, built chiefly of the white flate found in thefe parts. It has a large hand- 
fome church, built cathedral-wife, with a tower go feet high, and a leaden {pire. Claims 
alfo the privileges of a very ancient borough by prefcription, under the government of 
a portrieve, chofen annually at the lord’s-court. The choice of the two members is by 
the voice of all houfe inhabitants, who are returned by that officer. It is likewife one 
of the four ftannary towns for the county, and gives title to a new-made law lord (Dun. 
ning) now decealed, an original inhabitant, if not a native. After breakfalt we left 
this place for Plymouth, the long ftruggle between the fun and clouds, at length ended. 
jn violent rain, which continued the remainder of the day; in the midft of which we 
arrived at Ivy bridge, but without heing able to fee the beauties of this romantic fitu- 
ation. We dined at a moft excellent inn, and afterwards proceeded without much 
obfervation till we approached the vicinity of Plymouth, in which are feveral good feats, 
particularly one at Saltram, belonging to lord Borringdon*, whofe fituation and hang- 





# Lord Borringdon died here Tuefday, April 28, 1788. He was made a Peer 1784. 
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ing woods by the fide of this arm of the fea might be deemed worthy much attention, 
wwas there not fo great a rival (Mount Edgecumb) juft oppofite. 

Plymouth is fituated between two very large inlets, made by the union of the Plym 
and ‘amar with the channel, which form a moft noble bay, or found, for fhips of the , 
greateft burden. The inlet of this fea, which extends many imiles up the country north, 
to the river Tamar, is called Hamouze, and parts Devon from Cornwall. The other 
which receives the Plym, is called Catwater, an harbour capable of containing any num- 
ber of veffels, which is appropriated chiefly for trade, to Virginia, the Sugar Iflands, and 
the Streights. In the reign of Edward III., we find this place confiderable ; afterwards 
it much decayed, and dwindled into a fmall fifhing town; about two centuries ago the 
convenience of the haven gave rife to its increafe, and now we fee it a moft flourifhing 
and able port, protected by a {trong fort, built by Charles If. confifting of five regular 
baftions, &c. ‘The docks for building and repairing war fhips, begun by King William 
Ill. in 169, are now brought to the higheft perfection, which we fhall defcribe anon 
in the order we faw them. Our firlt bufinefs was to view the ftreets and buildings of 
the old town, which engroffed but little of our time, being vile and almoft dangeroufly 
narrow ; it has however two handfome churches, St. Andrew, and Charles-church, fo 
called from its being dedicated to the memory of Charles I. ‘This being a borough 
town under the government of a mayor, &c. the ftreets about the town hall we 
faw now crowded with people about to choofe a new one, as is ufual at this feafon of 
the year, 

We went next to vifit Mount Edgecumbe, the delightful feat of the noble lord of the 
fame name, fituate on the oppofite fide of the Ham-ouze. The way from hence is 
through Stonehoufe, a populous place, to the dock; here we were attacked by a vio- 
lent ftorm, which threatened awhile to prevent our promifed pleafure ; this ceafing, we 
foon arrived at Dock, which furprized us with a very large dilplay of {pacious ftreets, 
interfecting each other at right angles, very different from the place we had jutt left; as 
the inhabitants here are chiefly mechanicks, &c. belonging to the docks, the houfes are 
flightly built, either-of plaifter, or flate tone, abundantly got hereabouts, and will not 
bear a minute infpe@tion, but have a good effe&t at adiftance. Leaving our carriage we 
walked to the paffage, and croffed without any difficulty about three quarters of a mile 
to the other fide of the water, which thus divides the two counties. A ring at the bell 
jutt beyond procures a neceflary attendant, who fhews and explains the whole of this 
terreftrial paradife. A gradual a{cent up the lawn leads to the houfe, an ancient Gothic 
ftruture with three fronts; the eaft looking full upon the Sound. 

The internal improvements, that were now making, prohibited our infpection ; take 
thérefore Carew’s account (publifhed 1605,) which is lively and accurate ; ‘* Upon this 
fouth fhore, fomewhat within the ifland, ftandeth Mount Edgecumb, a houfe builded 
and named by fir Richard Edgecumb, father to the now poffeffor : and if comparifons 
were as lawful in the making, as they prove odious in the matching, I would prefume to 
ranke it for health, pleafure, and commodities, with any fubjetts houfe of his degree 
in England. It is feated againft the north, on the declining of a hill, in the midit of 
a deer park, neere a narrow entrarice, through which the falt water breaketh up into 
the country, to fhape the greateit part of the haven. The houfe is builded fquare, with 
a round turret at each end, garretted at the top, and the hall rifing in the midft above 
the reft, which yieldeth a ftately found, as you enter the fame. Jn fummer, the open 
cafements admit a refrefhing coolnefs: in winter, the two clofed doores exclude all 
offenfive coldnefse: the parlor and dining chamber give you a large and diveriifed 
profpect of land and fea; to which under-ly St. Nickolas Iiland, Plymmonth fort, and 
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the townes of Plymmouth, Stonehoufe, Milbrook, and Saltafh. It is fupplied with a 
never-fayling fpring of water; and the dwelling ftored with wood, timber, fruit, deere, 
and conies. ‘lhe ground abundantly anfwereth a houfe-keeper's neceflities, for pafture 
arable and meadow, and is replenifhed with a kind of ftone, ferving both for building, 
lyme, and marble. . On the fea cliffs groweth great plenty of the beft ore-wood, to 
fatisfié the owner’s want and accommodate his neighbours. A little below the houfe, 
in the fummer evenings, fayne boats come and draw with their nets for fith, whither 
the gentry of the houfle walking downe, take the pleafure of the fight, and fometimes at 
all adventures buy the profit of the draughts. Both fides of the forementioned narrow 
entrance, together with the paflage betweene (much haunted as the high way to Ply- 
mouth,) the whole town of Stonehoufe, and a great circuite of the land adjoining ap- 
pertain to Mr. Edgecumbe’s inheritance: thefe fides are fenced with block-houfes, and 
that next to Mount Edgecumb was wont to be planted with ordinance, which at com- 
ing and parting, with their bafe voices greeted fuch guelts as vifited the houfe, neither 
hath the opportunity of the harbour wanted occafions to bring them, or the owners a 
franke mind to invite them. For proofe whereof, the earft remembered fir Richard, 
(a gentleman, in whom inildnefs and ftoutnefs, diflidence and wifdom, deliberatenefs of 
undertaking, and fufficiency of effe€ting, made a more commendable than blazing mix- 
ture of virtue,) during Queen’ Mary's reign, entertained at one time, for fome good 
{pace, the admirals of the Englifh, Spanifh, and Netherland fleets, with many noble-men 
befides*.” 

We now proceeded along what was the green terrace, but has been latel gravelled, 
and had a fine view of the harbour, the old town of Salthoufe, on the oppofite hill, Mr, . 
Narrifon’s feat, Stonehoufe, Dock, and Plymouth, &c. in the found, Nicholas Ifland, 
fatal fometimes to unwary fhips. Laft December twelve months, three, heavy laden 
with iron, fplit upon the rocks and were loft. he bold termination on the eaftern 
fhore, is called Withey Hedge. From hence we continue through bowers of various 
foliage, oaks, chefnuts, limes, plantains, variegated fycamores green and white, &c. to 
an alcove oppofite the gate into the deer park, which affords a fimilar {weet view. The 
firft obje& after entering the park, isa mofs houfe; from this we next come to an 
open bench looking full upon the merchants’ harbour of Catwater. Lord Borringdon’s 
pleafant place at Saltram has a charming effect here, bofomed in its own ‘woods and 
_ backed by Devon hills. South eaft in the found, at afmall diftance from the thore, 
-rifes a high cragg called Mews-ftone ; to this little ifland about fourteen years ago a 
man was tran{ported for feven years, where he quietly remained his due time without 
fetting foot on other land. Leaving this habitation to his daughter he went to Loo 
Ifland, about 30 miles further in Cornwall. She {till remains here, a widow with three 
children, her hufband being lately drowned. We now were hid awhile in {weet foliage 
till we came upon the large terrace beyond the park. Here the watry expanfe burft full 
upon the view, and from the vaftarch we pafs under, with a glafs I could plainly fee 
Eddyftone light-houfe, four leagues from hence, and three from any land. ‘The inge+ 
nious Mr. Winftanley firft undertook this arduous piece of architecture, and by repeated 
vifits made it ftand the attack of many a bitter ftorm, but at laft too confident of the 
ftability of human affairs he had his with of being init, ‘ whena ftorm fhould happen,’* 
that fatal hurricane, Nov. 27, 1703, which bafiling all attempts of diftant aid, plunged 
the whole fabric, and its unfortunate founder and all that were with him into the was 
tery grave. A few days after, the Winchelfea, a homeward-bound merchant-fhip 
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from Virginia, ignorant of what had happened, run foul of the rock; and fuffered the fama 
fate. Another was afterwards erected by the corporation of ‘Trinity-houfe, in purfuance 
of an att of parliament paffed in 5th of Queen Anne, which was deftroyed by fire in 
Dec. 17553 the two men who had the care of jt were faved by means of a boat fent by 
admiral Welt from Plymouth; the prefent ufeful work was rebuilt under the direGtion 
of Mr. Jchn Smeaton, F. R.S. and allowed to be the completefi in Europe. 

The intervening mixture of funfhine and fhort ftorms was very favourable for this de- 
licious excurfion. From hence we defcend through ferpentine bowers of bays, myr- , 
tles, arbutufes, laureftinufes, &c. to lady Damer’s garden, (fo called,) at the end of 
which isa large ftone alcove with a complimentary infcription. Afcending again by fi- 
milar zig-zags to the terrace, the opening here prefents a fine view of Corfon Bay 
and the two little ports, Kingfton and Corfon, the haunts of imugylers; the former 
ftands in Devon, the latter in Cornwall, only feparated by a fmall creek. Here was the 
fcene of much confufion in the late war, when the French fleet was daily feen to float 
about this bay, meditating deftruétion to the docks at Plymouth. 

The following extract on the fubjeét from a letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for: 
Auguft 1779, refleéts great credit on the noble lord for his condué, and public fpirit 
on the occafion. _“ Every body is forry for the devaftation produced in the beautiful 
woods of Mount Edgecumbe. It is an entire falfehood that his Lordthip objects to their 
being cut down, for on a proper reprefentation of the circumftanccs by lord Shuldham 
and others here, that it was very poffible that thefe groves might be made ufe of as a 
place of concealment for the enemy, in attack upon the dock-yards, all that his Lord- 
fhip faid on the occafion was this, “ If it be abfolutely neceflary for the preférvation: 
of the dock-yards that Mount Edgecumbe be deftroyed, you have my ready confent, even 
to the laft fhrub. Nothing with me can have any weight againft a circumftance of that: 
moment. No private intereft can have the {malleft influence when fet in balance with 
an object of the magnitude you mention; but I would beg leave to remark, gentlemen, 
that without your fears are very well founded, I am entirely averfe to the deftruétion 
of thefe groves. If you are convinced, on ferious deliberation, that danger may arife- 
from them, down with them ; if you are not quite fo certain, for heaven’s fake let them: 
ftand.” The Generals perfevered in their opinions, and they were immediately cut 
down with the entire concurrence of the owner. If this was really the cafe, how ra-- 
pidly muft have been their growth, fo foomto appear in the prefent flourithing condition. 
Our guide gave us a genuine piece of intelligence, which he had lately received from 
two officers, who were in the French fervice at the time, and fhewed him the twovplaces: 
thought of for landing their men, one on this fide Kingfton, the other on the hill be 
yond ; but their defigns were inefficient, and happily prevented. Winding beautifully 
round we came next to a Gothic alcove, built from the materials of an old chapel, the 
infide of which gives a pi€turefque view of nothing but the fea, the fore-ground an hol- 
low verdant flope to the margin of the water: In our: walk from henée we faw very 
fine cork-trees, live-oaks, &c. the variety of heath and other bloffoms hanging around 
gave all the luxuriant tints of a real garden. 

‘We now entered the deer park again, and crofled where our defenfive regiments were 
encamped. On the fummit of the hill ftands a lofty parith church; belonging to Corfon, 
Kingfton, and Milbrook ; from the tower are placed various fignals, and the circular 
profpeét ishere immenfe, Defcending now the common walk to the houfe,-we came to 
the white alcove on the dry walks, (fo called) which fronts full north, and givesa beau- 
titul perfpetive up the harbour, St. John’s Lake, St. German’s and Milbrook, with an 
intermixture of Devonand Cornwall. Pafling towards the front grounds again, we faw 
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many very noble trees, oaks of near twenty different forts, fine flourifhing chefnuts, 
and cedars of Lebanus. Ina part called the wildernefs, is placed a flat ftone two feet 
fquare, with fo much nicety as to catch a glimpfe of feven different towers; viz. Anton, 
Dock-yard, the new chapel at Dock, Stoke, Plymouth, old and new churches, and 
Plymftock. Near the water ftands a neat Doric alcove, with the following infcription 
from Thomfon. 

On either hand, 

Like a long wintry foreft, groves of mafts 

Shot up their fpires; the bellying fheet between 

Poffefs’d the breezy void ; the footy hulk 

Steer’d fuggith on ; the iplendid bark along 

Row’d regular, to harmony ; around 

"Vhe hoat, Jight fkimming itretch’d its oary wings, 

While deep the various voice of fervent toil, 

From bank to bank, encreas’d ; whence ribb’d with oak 

To bear the Britifh thunder black and bold 

"Lhe roaring veflels rufh’d into the main, 











‘A little beyond is a battery of 22 guns, for the purpofe of falutes, &c. Laftly we faw 
the orangery, an excellent building, 100 feet by 30, where the fruit ripens in almoft 
equal perfection with that abroad. 

We now took leave of thefe enchanting fcenes, and made a comfortable repaft at the 
paffage houfe, called Cremil, which pays the rent of 4ool. per ann, to lord Edgecumbe, 
befides the expence of feven men, boats, &c. We afterwards returned acrofs, to in- 
fpeét the nature and extent of the docks, which are inexpreflibly furprizing and mag- 
nificent. To obtain a fight of them is difficult, requiring a form of your names and 
abodes, with the addition of fome refident perfon of Plymouth, to be fent to the go- 
vernor or commiflioner. Such caution is neceflarily ufed, that any remarks with pen or 
pencil are forbid; therefore a full and accurate defcription muft not here be expected. 
Befides the feveral dry and wet docks heretofore eftablifhed, they are ftilladding to the 
numbers. One in particular, of the firft-rate dimenfions, cut out of the folid rock, 
and beautifully lined, and faced with Portland ftone, may challenge the univerle to 
thew its equal. A moft extenfive wet dock for mafts is now finifhing; the immenfe 
range of building for ftores, and warehoufes for fails, rigging, &c. and dwellings for the 
commiffioner, clerks, and all other neceflary officers, are well worth the notice of ftran- 

evs. Within themfelves too are the immenfe forges for making anchors, and all other 
iron work, belonging to fhips of the largeft fize. The whole contains a {pace of 70 
acres. Among{t the numerous men of war which now lay in harbour, were the Royal 
Cerberus, of roo guns, and feveral others newly launched ; alfo was refitting the ——, 
taken from the Spaniards in the laft war, and when finifhed to be honoured with the 
name of Gibraltar. We now retired to our inn at Plymouth. This place had the 
honour of giving birth to that great explorer of the feas, fir Francis Drake. 

Having vifited the moft ftriking features of this place, our next object was to extend 
about 40 miles into Cornwall, where we might obtain a fufficient knowledge of its va- 
luable mines. ‘This county like Spain, a peninfula, furrounded on all fides by the fea 
except the eaft, flretches weftward the furtheft of ali Britain, and is inhabited by the 
remains of thofe, whom the calamities of cruel war, and tyrannical oppreffions forced 
into thefe weftern parts of the ifland, Wales and Cornwall, which are naturally forti- 
fied with hills and eftuaries. In the Britith language it is called Kernnaw, becaule it 
ciminifhes like a horn and runs out into fo many fimilar promontories, The Saxon 
conqueror, who called foreigners and every thing ftrange, Wealfh, named the inbabi- 
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tants of this place Cornwealfh, whence in Latin Cornwallia, and at prefent Cornwall. 
This county though very extenfive, is not either by the fubfiding of the land, or the 
encroachment, of the fea, of its original magnitude. For by tradition we learn, that 
there was formerly a traét of land called the Lionefs, extending towards the Scilly 
Iflands, now either funk into or fwallowed up by the fea*. 

Some have compared the fhape of this county to the whole ifland of Britain, the 
caft and broadelt fide being called the bafe, and the land’s end, the northern extremity 
of our ifland; which if viewed in this light, the coaft in proportion to its fize, is as 
much, if not more indented. It is from hence, as we may eafily conceive, that it enjoys: 
moft of the selranaeregtae 8 fubjeét likewife to fome of the inconveniences, of an in- 
fular fituation, and is of great confequence in regard to the variety and value of its pro- 
duétst. This infular fituation contributes greatly to the falubrity of the climate, and the 
health and robuftnefs of its inhabitants, for though fubject to jeverer ftorms than thofe 
further from the fea, yet they feldom continue long, and being fucceeded by calms, the: 
air is conftantly in motion which fufficiently difpels the pernicious particles arifing from: 
the mines, &c. and leaves in their room thofe vivifying qualities wafted by the genial 
breezes of the ocean. “The fummer and winter feafons here differ much from thofe in 
other partsof England; the heat of theformer not being {fo intenfe, nor the cold of the lat- 
ter fopiercing ;this we have fufficiently thewa in our account of the flou rifhing natural {tate: 
of myrtles, and various other delicate plants, that {fo beautifully grace the borders of . 
Mount Edgecumbe. The middle part of the county is for the moft part mountainous- 
and rough, which is apt to give travellers a worfe opinion of the whole than it really de- 
ferves, forthe vallies are fertile enough of themfelves, and they incredibly enrich them with 
a fat fea fand, and other fea manure, called ore-weed. — ‘This has been the cuftom in thefe. 
parts ever fince the time of Henry Ii. at leaft, though, in the early ages of the world 
common falt was fo far from being held-in- any eltimation’ as a manure, that it was 
looked upon as a fymbol of extreme fterility, and we find Dr. Watfon} has quoted feve- 
ral paffages from feripture which affirm it, Virgil and Pliny reprobate the fame as 
barren and unfit for the plough or vegetation, ‘Notwith{tanding thefe and other telti-- 
monies of the ancients, this fand in which fea falt is fo copioufly mixed, when frefh, is: 
ufed with great fuecefs;. but if long expofed to the air, it proves lefs ufeful and enrich- 
ing, which is by fome attributed, according to Camden, to its having been deprived of 
a good part of its falt, by the dews and rains. ‘This fhelly fand is produced by the: 
fluctuation of the fea, and confifts of the broken fhells of mufcles, cockles, oytters,. 
{collops, and other fifh ; varying fomewhat in colour and in grain, according to the fub- 
ftances from which it is formed, and the degree of agitation it has been expofed to 5. 
and it is found to fertilize almoft all kinds of foils§. : 

Lefkard from hence is the beft and and eafielt road to St. Auftle-and Truro, where 
the mines principally centre; but in order to enjoy as much of the fea and noble prof- 
petts as poflible, we croffed the paflage again at Dock, and leaving Mount Edgecumbe 
on our left, paffed on the fands under the cliff to Miibrook, where we faw the king’s brew- 
ery, and afcended the hills through fteep rough roads to Craftshole,’a fmall dirty village; 
here coming upon the vaft expanfe of fea the views and breezes were delightful, and with: 
a glafs we plainly faw Edyftone light-houfe with the waves, dafhing againft the rock be- 
neath. The farmers were bufy manuring with this fand peculiar to thefe parts, which: 


* Camden, vol. i. page 12. Borlafe’stwo difcourfes in Philof. Tranf. vol, xlviii page 55. and: 57. 

+ Campbell’s Survey of Britain, vol. i. p. 342, 343+ 

+ In his third Effay, vol. fecond. 
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they draw moftly on heavy carts with fix bullocks, coaxing them along by an unpleafant 
‘monotony of language; a cuftom that feems to be more efficacious than the violent 
perfuafion of blows and whips. . ? ; 

‘Our objeét was now to obtain on any térms a paffage to Loo, without fofing fight of 
this noble fea, Saddle horfes would render the difficulty of this route a pleafure, but 
with any carriage itis deemed impradticable. Batten Cliffs, or Cleeves according to the 
weftern dialect, are the great terror; which however with the utmoff care and caution 
we attempted. From the fummit of thefe cliffs the view is glorioufly fine, and we 
-might have enjoyed it and returned only a few miles round. But as ftrange adven- 
tures and deviations from the common paths of men, are the very fpirit and delight of 
travelling, our ambition was to proceed. Though there was no dread of any injury to 
our perfons while on foot, yet the horfe and carriage were inreal danger. ‘Ihe defcent 
is near a mile, by a_narrow zig-zag juft fufficient to admit the wheels; and the leatt 
mifhap at any of thefe turns muft inevitably have plunged both into the abyfs below. 
We happily accomplifhed our defign with fafety, and a few huts wé foon after paffed, 
poured forth their little tribes to gaze at us with aftonifhment. Our vehicle was to them 
a rary-thow of the firft kind, as thofe of the fea, which they had always before their 
eyes, would be to the moft remote inlander. 

The alternate bays and promontories now afforded us much enjoyment after our 
fatigue, and the next mile to the bay of White-fand, was quite a luxury. The road . 
from hence was fo narrow, befides other difficulties to encounter, that we deviated a 
little to the right, which foon brought us to Eaft Loo, a {mall ill-built town on the ri- 
ver Loo, feparated only by this water from another ftill {maller, called after the fame 
manner, Welt Loo. They are both corporate boroughs, fending two members to 
parliament under the influence of Mr. Buller, uncle or brother to the Judge, but for- 
merly belonging to the Courtney family. ‘The fcene here is truly picturefque, the 
river winding betwixt two immenfe weody hills, not uflike fome parts of the Wye. 
This river rifes near St. Glare, and running about twelve miles falls into the fea. Op- 
pofite the mouth of this river ftands the {mall ifland of the fame name, belonging to 
fir Henry ‘lrelawney, whofe feat is not far from hence ; this at a trifling acknowledg- 
ment is inhabited by the old man, mentioned at Mew’s-rock, Plymouth, whofe name is 
Finn, and here by his own induftrious cultivation of wheat and other grain, he reaps a 
comfortable fubfiftence. At the proper feafon of the year, various fea-fowl refort 
to thefe rocks for the purpofe of incubation, at which time, fays Carew, ‘ you fhall 
fee your head fhadowed with a cloud of old ones, through their diverfified cries, wit- 
neiling their diflike of your difturbance of their young.”’ After dinner we croffed the 
bridge of 13 arches; and paffed through. Weft Loo in our way to Loftwithiel. ‘ The 
road was very bad and intricate, and the evening became dark and rainy, which foon 
brought us to another train of adventures, for we were completely loft and confined toa 
creeping pace, and in fedr every moment of being overturned ; at length we blundered 
into the village of Lanteith, where we hoped to procure accommodations for the night, 
but were difappointed; our only comfort and fecurity was now to hire a guide and 
lantern to conduét us the remainder of the way, fix miles to Loftwithiel, which we 

-did_without fear of ridicule or moleftation in thefe folitary parts. 

Gentle reader, if any of thofe midnight fcenes in the adventures of that renowned 
knight of chivalry, Don Quixotte de la Mancha, are freth upon your memory, you will 
eafily find a parallel to the prefent. And though perhaps no fuch vehicle as a gig or one 
hhorle chaife was in ufe then, at leaft we do not find the knight and his fquire indulge 
in them, fome allowance mult be made for the difference of times and purpofes Fe and 
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friétly {peaking even this was not incongruous, for the chariots of war were much efteem- 
ed amongft the ancients. Thus feated our perfons were defended from the rude incle- 
mencies of the weather, by thofe modern fix-caped coats of mail, formed for utility, 
and fanctioned by fafhicn. On ome fide was brandifhed the fpear-like fhining of a 

‘ whip, on the other hung the broad quivering furface of a paraplue. And though we 
will not degrade our own horfe with the title of Rofinante, yet our guide occupied the 
bare ribs of as true a one as that of the great knight himfelf. hus mounted with the 
glimmering lanthorn dangling in his hand, he led us on through difma! unfhapen hol- 
lows and paths, a foot-pace, till at length we found ourfelves upon a large common. 
The wind blew hard, the rain beat, and to our great mortification foon extinguifhed the 
one poor dubious light. Happily the diftance to our intended inn was not very far; 
fo we ferambled flowly on and arrived fafe, though fatigued, having been five hours 
coming the-11 miles from Loo. The molt perilous adventure that ever befel that fan- 
ciful knight errant, for the fake of his enchanting Dulcinea, was not more extraordi- 
nary than this day’s excurfion, for the fake of our beloved profpect. 

4\s we entered the welcome Loftwithiel and our hotel (fo the inns in this country 
are moftly called} the voice of mirth and gladnefs loudly meet our ear; we were no 
flrangers to thé occafion, having lately feen the fame at Plymouth, viz. a choice of 
mayor for this corporate town, fucceeded by a grand dinner and night of general fet- 
tivity. ‘The members are elected by the votes of capital burgeffes, and the intereft refts 
at prefent with lord Edgcumbe, who was now here. Richard Earl of Cornwall, and 
‘brother of Henry III. who was elected king of the Romans 1254, firft incorporated this 
town, and it has fent reprefentatives ever fince 23d of Edward I. 

In the morning, Oétober 1, we proceeded eight miles to St. Auflle, eager to fatisfy 
our curiofity with mineral obfervations. ‘Che road was fmooth but hilly, the country 
at firft heathy and bad. About four miles from hence, the fummit of a vaft hill affords 
a noble view of Bar bay, encompaffed with mountainous cliffs, &c. while on our right 
hangs as picturefque a fcene of wood, rock, and valley, as the moft inland part can pro- 
duce ; which is feldom feen fo near the fea. Defcending to St. Blazey, we had a {mall 
fpecimen.of a wath tin mine, &c. which was now finifhed and filling up. A little further 
on our right, we paffed a fine old place belonging to Mr. Carlion, called Tregreen, 
fituate on a pleafant airy eminence, richly planted, and commanding much profpec ta- 
wards the fea, Again we were {urrounded with a bleak heath, thinly befpotted with 
huts and common mines, From hence we arrived at St. Auttle, a pleafant little town _ 
on the welt-fide ofa hill, and about two miles from the fouth fhore. Its ftreets and 
buildings are fuperior to what we had lately feen, and moftly of the moor {tone of the 
country, mixed with {par and ore, which works foft and eafy, bur hardens by an ex- 
polure to the air and weather. ‘This happy {pot is bleffed by a peculiar favour, with 
all the comforts and riches of life, without feeling the inconveni@nces and troublefome 
broils ofa borough. And from being the capital of thofe ineftimable mines fo peculiar to 
this country, may juftly be called the Peru of Great Britain. As this isa fubject too im- 
portant and intereiting to pafs over haftily; and as fufficient knowledge may be obtained 
in afew days by a minute attention and good inflructions, I fhall therefore prefume to 
dwell more particularly here, and offer the full refult of our enquiries. About two miles 
fouth-weft of this place, begins this ftore of wealth, in the bowels of the earth, confift- 
ing of three principal works, the larger, and which we now vifited, is named Polgonth 
and belongs to the earl of Arundel. Without the fatigue and inconvenience of defcend- 
ing 1:4 fathoms, we faw every procefs on the furface; whems and engines perform 
their operations here on the large {cale, which this arduous tatk requires, By water 
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and fire engines they conftantly kcep thefe fubterraneoue works dry, without which the 
whole ina few hours would be drowned out. Before the great improvement of Mr. 
Bolton’s fire engine of Birmingham, for which he has a patent, it. was thought impoffible 
to keep this deepcft work properly dry in winter; but that is not the cafe, for 
ope of thefe wonderful machines evacuates a hogfhead a minute, and acts with the 
Yoree of 11Ib. 3-4th upon every fguare inch of its cylinder, whofe diameter is 63. In 
undermining and proping up their pits great art and ingenuity are exercifed, and every 
fix hours there is a relicf of men. We faw the ore brought up in various fize and mix- 
ture; which they pound, wafh, and feparate the muncic by fire, in large ovens 5 which 
inflexible {tuif evaporates in poifonous fmoke. Befides the enormous depth above men- 
tioned, thefe works are 1300 fathom in length. ‘The nature of expences and profits 
of labour, &c. fhail be noticed when we come to fpeak of the {melting bufinefs at St. 
Auftle. Here we will introduce by way of tragical interlude, a moft difmal cataftrophe, 
which befel a poor unfortunate man about a fortnight fince, who had wandered here 
in company with his fifler and friend to fatisfy that craving appetite of the human 
breaft, curiofity ; our guide prefaced his defcription of one of thefe water engines, 
with fhewing us where he ignorantly, or inattentively {tooped over the rails of the pit, 
when the ponderous beam, defcending in its courfe, fevered with horrid crufh his head 
from his body. A mode of felf-beheading too fhocking for human nature to conceive. 
In fuch a fituation no poffible afliftance could be given. Think then how wretched 
mutt have been the feelings of his helplefs friends, who faw the fatal ftroke. ‘Let ima- 
gination paint the reit, while we drop our curtain o’er the difmal fcene, and return to a 
more agreeable fubject at St. Auftle, Ordering dinner at the White-hart, a good inn, 
we walked a fhort diftance to infpeét the {melting houfes belonging to. Meffrs. Yox andCo. 
which are exceffively curious, particularly the blowing houfe for making what is called’ 
grain tin, which can only be obtained from the pureft fort, confifting of {mall black* 
{tones or cryftals, called fhoad, moftly collected amongft the furface, or fands, by ftream 
works ; and what feems extraordinary, this finer metal cannot be produced from the 
other fort called Lode-works, dug deeper in the earth. This valuable procefs is about 
150 years old, and what renders it moft-worthy the notice of a traveller is its confine- 
ment to this place there being only two other of thefe blowing houfes for grain tin, and 
thofe within a mile of this, in the known world. The grain tin is produced from the 
ftrongeft heat of charcoal, whereas the other is fmelted, and feparated from its allay by 
common fea coal. The flux is greatly improved by an addition of iron or its ore 
thrown occafionally in, and is then laded into troughs of ftone of an oblong form, con- 
taining about 30olb. of metal, called flabs or blocks. A block of common tin is worth 
about ral. the other 14l. A fteak or piece of meat cooked on one of thefe latter, 
while hot, is efteemed the greateft of all plain epicurifm, a firong proof of the purity 
of this metal. The profits of thefe mines are thus divided. The proprietor hasa 1th of 
the nett produce, and the bounderer the fame, the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn- 
wall, has his share by a well regulated tax, 4s. per rool. amounting to upwards of 
10,000]. per annum., fo open and fair that it is impoffible he fhould be defrauded. The 
whole produce of the county is about 10,000 blocks per annum: or to the amount of 
near 150,0001. Boriafe fays 20,0001. which is four times as much as in the laft century. 
Fach miner undertakes what fhare of work he pleafes, which is the mereft lottery in 
the world, more fo than the hop trade; fometimes they can earn 2ol. per month, 


* Though generally black, they are not always fo, but fometimes white, afh-coloured, or red, refem= 
bling glals, and very rich in metal. 
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per week, per day, at others not twenty farthings. One lucky adventure will foon 
gain.an independent fortune; another unfuccefstul, though flattering attempt, may 
fink it to the loweft ebb, nay even to the bittereft difircfs. Thus we find the gene- 
rality of thefe inhabitants wafted from time to time on the variable waves of prof- 
perity and adverfity. It is even computed that every lb. or block of tin, before it 
comes to fale, has been the means of an average expenditure of double the fum it 
fells for. Mr. Henry Gafech is the chief manager of thefe works, under the deno- 
roination of fample-tryer, which is as much reduced to a fyftem as any farmer’s bu- 
finefs in the corn market. The miners bring in their famples reduced almofk to a 
powder ; if therefore fuch a quantity will produce fuch a proportion of pure metal *, 
he offers his price for the whole ; perhaps they refufe and fay it will produce more; he 
then has recourfe to experiment in his private fufible ; thus he finds out whether it 
is worth more or lefs, 2nd the bargain is made. ‘Through this perfon’s hands all the 
payments weekly pafs, at the rate of 11001. per week for the tin, and about 300 more 
for all out-goings. : 

*Twas thus mankind were furnifhed with a method to prevent the fatal accidents 
attending the ufe of copper veflels. “ And in the year 1755, the fociety for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, thought it an object deferving 
their attention, to offer a premium for the tinning copper and brafs veflels with pure 
tin, without lead or any other alloy. ‘There were feveral candidates for the pre- 
mium; and fince that time, the tinning with pure tin has become very general in 
England.t”” - Many experiments have been fince made both at home and abroad, 
to prove the purity and fafety of this metal. M. Bofc d’Antic in ,his works, which 
were publithed at’ Paris 1780, fets afide the authority of Marggraf, Cramer, and 
Hellot, relative to the exiftence of arfenic in tin; and ts not only of opinion, that 
Xornifh tin does not conceal any arfenic in its fubftance, but that its ufe as kitchen. 
furniture is not dangerous. The conftant and common ufe of tin utenfils for many 
years, before the introdu€tion of china or other earthen ware, without any ill: ef- 
feéts, render all other proof of the innocenee of pure tin fuperfluous. Hence it may 
be proper to adda few obfervations concerning the purity of tin. This ore, like 
thofe of lead and other metals, frequently contains both tin, iron, and copper. So 
that without any fraudulent proceeding in the fmelters, common tin may be thus 
adulterated by the fame heat, fmelting the ores mixed with it. But this natural va- 
riety in the purity of tin, though fufficiently difcernable, is far lefs than that which 
is fraudulently introduced. The difference of the value of this metal and lead, is 
fufficient temptation to caufe an adulterating mixture with foreigners, when the fear 
of detection is fmall. But here, the purity of tin is afcertained, before it is expofed 
to fale, by what is called its coinage ; one of thofe blocks, defcribed in the beginning 
of the fmelting procefs, is coined in the following manner. “ The officers appointed 
by the duke of Cornwall, affay it, by taking off a piece of one of the under corners 
of the block, partly by cutting and partly by breaking ; and if well purified, they 
ftamp the face of the block with the impreffion of the feal of the dutchey, which 
ftamp isa permiflion for the owner to fell, and at the fame time an affurance that the 
tin fo marked has been purpofely examined, and found merchantable’’f. 

‘This is the truth of what is called common tin, but with regard to what is vulgarly 
called block-tin, (properly grain tin,) there can be no doubt of its purity, as it is 

* Tin grains or corns of tin, yield 5 parts in 8 of metal; whereas tin fones or ore yield only from 1 in 
©, to iin 60 or 120. 

+ Watfon’s Chemiitry, vol. iv. p. 152. 

£ Borlafe’s Nat. Hit. of Corn, p. 183. 
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originally unmixed with any other ore, and thoroughly cleanfed from its weeds before 
it enters the fire. And as I have fhewn before, is quite a diftin@ fabftance from the 
other fort, called lode works, dug deep out of'the earth, and only to be obtained 
from the pure pebbles and grains, colle&ed amongft the furface or fands, by ftream 
works, which being thrown into the ftrong heat of charcoal, the violence of the large 
bellows here ufed, blows out the pure liquid into a trough beneath the furnace, and 
diffipates all impurities in a white fmoak up the chimney. Thofe who are defirous of 
becoming more fully acquainted with this fubje@, will find a table of the fpecific gra- 
ities of this pure and unadulterated tin, compared with other experiments, &c. in 
“Dr. Watfon’s fourth eflay, vol. iv. P 

The tinners in Cornwall have great advantage (in comparifon of others) both as to 
the number of mines, the great quantity of metal in their ore, and the facility with 
which it is wrought, and which ought to be the greateft of all, the fuperiority of their 
metal authenticated by the coinage mark. But this avails too little; Yince, as Dr. 
Newman obferves, there is not a tin-founder in Holland who has not Englith ftamps, 
by the help of which he paffes his compofition for Cornith block-tin. There cannot 
be a more convincing proof than this of the excellency of our Englith tin, or a better 

’ ground for hoping we fhall ever continue this val@able commodity. 

The two brothers of the name abovementioned, to whom we were obliged for mot 
of our information, fhewed us a piece of folid rock of this ore, juit found in the 
ground of a third brother, which they faid might prove a fuperior treafure, or per- 
haps of no value ; for the moft flattering appearance is often fuddenly thrown off by 
a vein of clay, which they call floken. After dinner we enjoyed much converfation . 
with one of thefe intelligent models of civility, who had been long acquainted with 
the copper-mines in the vicinity of Truro, which he communicated to us almoft to 
the fame effect as if we had gone and vifited them; which our time would not now 
allow. The principal are Huel Bufy, Powldice, and Huel Virgin, confolidated ; 
Ale-Cakes and Powldorey, united ones; the cofts of thefe mines are about 47001. or 
48ocl. per month ; the highelt return poflible, _10,000l.—average about soool. 

Copper is plentifully found in all the Britifh territories, particularly in Cardigan. 
fhire, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbythire, .Devonthire, Lancathire, Ife of Man, 
Northumberland, Shropfhire,-Somerfetfhire, Staffordfhire, Yorkthire, Wales, War- 
wickthire, Weftmoreland, North Britain, Ireland, and America. Yet, though 
known long before, our mines have not been wrought above two hundred years, 
and not to much purpofe till within the prefent century, owing chiefly to thofe errors 
and uncertainties in our laws in regard to our mines, which are now happily removed. 
‘This metal is fometimes found fo pure, and in fuch large pieces as to make it necef- 
fary to break them in the mine before they can be conveniently raifed ; but in general, 
like other metals, involved in ftoney crufts of various colours, fo beautifully blended 
together, as to give it the name of the Peacock’s-tail. This ftoney ore is fo intimately 
mixed with, and adheres fo clofely to, the. metal, that it is very difficult to feparate 
them, which is one principal caufe of the dearnefs of copper. The mines are wrought 
to a great depth, often through a very hard rock, and confequently with much la- 
bour and at avait expence. ‘The veins or loads are much wider, thicker, and richer 
than thofe of either tin or iron. So that on the firft opening a mine in Huel Virgin, 
in the parifh of Gwenap, in July and Auguft, 1757, it yielded as much copper in 
a fortnight, as fold for 5700]. and in. the next three weeks and two days, as much 
more as fold for g6ool*. But this was a very extraordinary cafe, and what is not 


* Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory, p. 206. 
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often to be expected, The very rich and recent difcovery in the ifle of Anglefea, bes 
longing to the earl of Uxbridge, &c. has much depreffed the flourithing condition 
of thefe mines. The feparating the metal from the ore, and the other fubfequent 
procefles, are fimilar to thofe we have before defcribed of tin, &c. After being 
once melted, with a proper flux ufed to difpofe the metal, to feparate from the earthy, 
ftoney, fulphureous, and arfenical particles; with which it is intermixed, it is ftyled 
ved copper; which ftill containing’ heterogeneous fubftances, is melted over again 
once or twice, and then called black copper. In this ftate it continues {till mixed -with 
metallic particles, chiefly lead and iron, from which it mutt alfo be purified 5 if it 
is fufpected to hold filver, it is returned to the furnace, where a portion of lead is 
added, and then: expofed only to fuch a degree of heat as is fufficient to melt the lead, 
which attracts and carries away the filver, leaving the block of copper honey-comb- 
ed. This is afterwards melted, and becomes at laft what is called rofe copper, per- 
feétly fine and pure. The ufes of this metal, like thofe of iron, &c. &c. are too 
numerous and common to dwell on here; but it may be obferved from copper is 
made brafs, as defcribed at Mendip hills, of an equal and extenfive utility, from 
our heavy artillery down to the minuteft wire for pins. The manufacture of which 
is curious, and gives bread to multitudes, fince from the wire to the pin, 25 hands 
are employed. 

Amongit thefe copper mines there iffues a great quantity of water, {trongly impreg- 
nated with the vitriol of copper. A piece of iron thrown into this water is in a fhort 
time fo incrufted with a coat of copper as to appear totally changed ; by this means, 
of foft iron bars put into the coppery water, fuch quantities are obtained in fome 
places, as render the ftreams of as much confequence as the mines. And we learn 
from the Philofophical Tranfaétions*, that one ton of iron produces near two of 
copper mud; and each ton of mud, 1600 weight of copper, which fells for rol. 
a ton more than the copper which is fluxed from the ore. This method of obtain» 
ing copper was firft difcovered in thefe mines by one Saunders, as we were told, and 
has been fince prattifed with great fuccefs. Borlafe in his natural hiftory of. this 
county, fays this art was difcovered by Mr. Rouby of Plymouth, and in confequence 
.of this a vitriol manufature fet up at Redruth, and recommends the method of pro- 
curing copper from iron put into thefe waters, where he fays it produced*to Corn. 
wall 160,001. annually for ten years paft. In Hutchins’s Hiftory of Dorfetthire +, 
we find a fimilar attempt was made in 1 571, near Pool in that county. The’ cele- 
brated copper mines at Arklow in the county of Wicklow in Ireland, are ftrongly 

- impregnated with this quality, which by one of the workmen having accidentally 
Icft an iron fhovel in this water, proved an advantageous difcovery to the proprietors,. 
And though this praGtice is but of late date with us, yet we find it long fuccefsful in 
Germany. In the year 1673, Dr. Brown in his travels, (p. 69,) tells us that he vi- 
fited a famous copper mine at Herrn-Grundt, about feven miles from Newfol, where 
he faw twa {prings, called the old and new ziment, which tumed iron into copper. 
Agricola {peaks alfo of waters in the neighbourhood of Newfol in Hungary, which 
had the property of tranfmuting the iron which was put into them into copper j. To 
account.for this minutely and fatisfactorily, requires all the knowledge and’ prastice- 
of a learned chemift, but it may not be improper to collect a fhort explanation of 
this procefs. Blue vitriol confifts of copper united with the acid of vitriol; if toa 

* For 1750, 51, and 52, p. 502. . 
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{olution of blue vitriol you add a piece of bright iron, it will prefently become cover. 
éd with a coppery coat, the copper will be precipitated, and the iron _diffolved in 
its flead. The proof of this reafoning is eafy: the matter which is precipitated may 
be melted into copper, and the liquid part may, by evaporation and cryftallization, 
be made into green vitriol; that is, into a combination of the vitriolic acid and iron. 
Hence the acid of vitriol has a greater affinity with iron than it -has with copp2r, be- 
caufe it quits that to unite itfelf with iron. In order to be convinced of the truth of 
what is advanced, we necd only dip a bright key into a folution of blue vitriol, and 
we fhall fee the key foon covered with a copper’pellicle. We may wonder in this ex- 
traordinary change what becomes of the iron, but this is now well underftood, It is 
taken up by the water, and remains fufpended in the place of the copper: fo that 
this tranfmutation is nothing but a change of place; and as the copper is precipitated 
by the iron, fo the iron might be precipitated by pot-afh, or any other fubftance 
which has a greater affinity with the acid of vitriol than iron has. This epitome of 
illuftration may be found more fatisfa€torily in the 6th Effay, vol. i, of its parent au- 
thor Dr. Watfon, who farther obferves; ‘* The water, after copper has been preci+ 
pitated by means of iron, is at prefent thrown away; it would, by evaporation, yield 
gree vitriol ; and as above 100 tons of iron muft be employed in obtaining near that 
of copper, it may deferve to be confidered, whether a manufactory of green vitriol 
might not be eftablithed at all thefe places, where copper is obtained by precipi~ 
tation’. Another confideration I will venture to add from my own inquiries, con- 
cerning the quantity of iron that is found here, without any benefit to themfelves or 
the public. ‘The fearcity of fuel, charcoal in particular, which is neceffary for the 
manufactory of iron, incapacitates the inhabitants of Cornwall from making this a 
gainful commodity. So that this valuable ore either remains ufelefs in its native earth, 
or when cafually got out, is carelefsly thrown afide. ‘Would it not anfwer to the pro- 
prietors of thofe large works at Tintern in Monmouthhhire, to eftablifh a trade for 
this article, by which both might be mutually benefited ? At prefent they have their 
principal ore from near Dalton in Lancafhire, and though this is of fuperior quality 
perhaps, yet the difference of diftance is fo great, and the communication with Corn- 
wall fo much eafier, that one would imagine fuch a trade moft defirable, though it as 
prefent lies dormant only for want of connections or inquiry. 

The principal copper, lead, and tin mines in Cornwall and Devonhhire, all direct 
in their courfes from the north eaft to the eaft points, parallel to each other, inclin- 
‘ing or dipping to the north or fouth, according to the fide of the hill where they are 
found, ‘This inclination or dipping is fometimes 1 foot in 6, 8, 10, or 12, in form 
cof the roof of a houfe: and although thefe veins or courfes fometimes fly off in all 
directions, only as it were the fports of nature, they fall again at a little diftance into 
‘their former ftations. ‘The fame we are told, is obferved in other mines in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, &c. except that at E@ton-Hill, in Staffordfhire, belonging to 
the duke of Devonfhire. This fingular mine, in its pofition, fituation, and inclina- 
tion, is different from any yet difeovered in Europe, Afia, Africa, or America. The 
wonderfpl mafs of copper ore with which the mountain is impregnated, runs not in 
regular veins, or courles; but finks perpendicularly down, widening and {welling - 
out at the bottom, in form like a bell. Meeting with a lively and minute defcription 
cf this mine in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1769; a compilement from 
thence may not be unentertaining, and ferve in fome meafure to make up for our 
own deficiencies, as the piCture and procefs of one is nearly the fame with’ another. 
«“ This copper mine was difcovered about thirty years ago, by a Cornifh miner, who 

in 
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in palling over the hill, accidentally picked up a bit of ore, annexed to fome fine fpar, 
which that metal ufually adheres to. On viewing the fituation, and confidering the 
great height of the hill, he concluded that vaft quantities of copper-ore might be 
found there; and if that fhould be the cafe, no place could be more convenient for 
working it: and therefore he communicated his fentiments and difcoveries to fome ad- 
venturers at Afhburn, who applied to the then duke of Devonthire, (grandfather to 
his prefent Grace) for a leafe to fearch for copper on that hill. It appears by the 
moft authentic accounts, that more than 13000l. were expended before any returns 
were made, and feveral original adventurers, defpairing of fuccefs, fold out their 
fhares at a confiderable lofs. But the fecond adventurers were more fortunate ; after 
finking a fhaft of about 400 yards deep, “and driving in an adit, immenfe quantities 
of copper ore were found, which continued to increafe, the lower they defcended, 
till the termination of the leafe, by which very confiderable fortunes were acquired. 
The whole has fince been in the duke’s hands, and continued working to great advan- 
tage. To take a view of this ftupendous mine, you enter at an adit at the bafe of 
the hill by the river Dove, and proceed about 400 yards almoft in a direct line. At 
your entrance, for about 60 yards, ’tis four feet and a helf high, walled. up on each 
fide with good ftone mafonry ; but afterwards it varies ip its height, and rifes in fome 
places fix feet. When you arrive at the centre, there isa fpacious lodgment of tim- 
ber, for landing the ore from below, which is drawn up by a man at a winch, and 

ut into four wheel waggons that hold about a ton and a half. Thefe waggons have 
caft brafs wheels, and are run in grooves through the adit, by boys from 12 to 14 
years old, with great facility. Thus far in the mountain, with the aid of lights, ’tis 
eafy enough of acceis; but fuch a horrid gloom, fuch rattling of waggons, noile of 
workmen boring the rocks under your feet; fuch explofions in blafting, and fuch a 
dreadful gulph to defcend, prefent a fcene of terror that few people, who are not 
verfed in mining, care to pals through. From the platform the defcent is about 160 
yards, through different lodgments, by fteps made of crofs pieces of timber, to the 
place of aétion; where anew {cene infinitely more aftonifhing than that above, pre- 
fents itfelf, a place as horrible to view as imagination can conceive. On the paflage 
down, the conftant blafting of the rocks, louder than the loudeft thunder, feems to 
roll and fhake the whole body of the mountain. Suppofe yourfelf now upwards of 
200 fathoms deep, at the bottom of this monftrous cavern of immenfe diameter *,: 
where the glimmering light of candles, and fuffocating {mell of fulphur and gunpow- 
der, all confpire to increafe furprize and heighten apprehenfion ; then {uppofe around 
you an impenetrable wall of lime ftone, interfperfed with fimall veins of copper ore,. 
yellow, black, and brown, intermixt with fpar, marcafite, mundic, and other ful-. 
phureous compofitions, of all colours; and at the fame time figure to yourfelf the 
footy complexions of the miners, their labour, and mode of living, and you may truly 
fancy yourfelf in another world. Yet thefe inhabitants, being trained up in darknels 
and flavery, are not perhaps lefs~happy, or lefs contented, than thofe who poffels 
the more flattering enjoyment of liberty. _It is fuppofed there are no lefs than 40,000 
miners daily under-ground in the tin-mines in Cornwall; and perhaps as many, if 


* Yet this is but miniature, compared to the copper-mines in and near the Carpathian hills in Hun- 
gary, fappofed to have been now worked at leaft rico years, which extend under ground, in feveral 
places, 10, 12, and 15 Englifh miles in length, and fome of them from 3co to 400 fathoms deep, em- 
ploying generally 4020 miners under ground, befides thofe of all ages and fexes above. Their veins, cr 
courfes, all direét from the north to the eaft points, inclining or dipping generally one foot in ten, fome 
more, fome lefs. Many other inftances might be produced both in filver, copper, lead, and tia mines, 
to prove the general pofitions different from this at E@on, and the more inclinable to.the northward of 
athe cat, fo much more valuable do they turn out ia working. 
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not more, in other works of copper, lead, and coal, in Great Britain. They reckon 
above 300,000 miners in Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, and other 
parts of Europe. And if we add the many thoufands employed in the various mines 
in South America, Indians, Negroes, and white criminals, who are doomed to eter- 
nal darknefs below, over and above thofe employed above-ground, we may modeftly 
admit fome millions of fouls, whofe bread depends on this laborious employment, 
and where many thoufands live and die, without ever feeing the light of the fun. 
Hence the wifdom of providence is confpicuous, which, as Pope fays, has placed 
“ happinefs no where to be had, or every where.”” So much for the internal parts ; 
and as to the method of dreffing, cleanfing, and fitting the ore for fale, they are 
much the fame as what we faw and defcribed at the tin mines, therefore we may omit 
the minutize relative to thofe preparations, and only add what follows, (viz.) “ when 
all is ready, notice is given to the fmelting houfes, whofe proprietors, or managers 
attend, and each bids what price he thinks proper, (generally from 7l. to 161. per 
ton) and the higheft bidder, being the buyer, fetches it at his own expence. That 
nothing may be loft, the refufe ore, which is not tit for fale, is {melted on the pre- 
mifes by his Grace, and there run into a regulus, in large pigs or bars, and is then 
fold from 7ol. to gol. per ton. The miners work at two-pence per hour, fix hours 
at atime; women by tafk, earn from four-pence to eight-pence a day, and are paid 
by meafure, according fo the quantity of ore they can buck; (a techincal term this, 
amonft miners, for beating or reducing the ore {mall, with flat hammers, or under 
ftamping mills) girls and boys earn from two-pence to four-pence a day, fome more 5 
thus there is a conftant employment for both fexes, and all ages, from five to 60 
years old. This copper mine, in the ftate above defcribed, clears annually between 
eight and ten thoufand pounds, and may probably be made to double that fum. Our 
author concludes with obferving, that if, like the Germans and Hungarians, we were 
to make proper draughts, feétions, and perfpeétive views of the internal parts of our 
mines, and delineate the courfe of the veins, &c. throughout the mine, together with 
a defcription of the difcoveries, appearances, and various ftrata cut through in fink. 
ing down, and in driving adits, this method would ferve as a future guide to other 
difcoveries, and a faving of large fums to mine-adventurers, many of whom expend 
confiderable fortunes, without the leaft rational fign or companion to minerals, being 
led (through a miftaken zeal) into airy fchemes of that nature, by the over-perfuafion 
cf ignorant, yet cunning, and defigning men.”— 

The privileges of the tinners are confirmed and enlarged by a charter of Edward 
WL The five coinage towns or ftannary courts, are Lefkeard, Loftwithiel, Truro, 
Helfton, and Penfance; where, left the dukes of Cornwall fhould be defrauded of 
the tax or tribute, it is ordered that all the tin be carried to one of thefe towns to 
be weighed, coined, and pay the impoft. Thefe courts are held before the lord war- 
den and his fubftitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the workers in tin mines, 
to fue and be fued only in their own courts, that they may not be drawn from their 
pufinefs, which is highly profitable to the public, by attending their law-fuits in other 
courts. St. Auftle, though not mentioned by Camden or other writers as a ftannary 
town, we find now more replete with bufinefs of this kind than the reft; a court is 
held here every fix weeks for the purpofe of fettling difputes which chiefly arife about 
boundaries. Before this law was fettled, the whole was a fcene of confufion, blood- 
thed, and flaughter, between the proprietors of lands and the miners; now the 
boundaror and proprietor have an equal fhare, as mentioned before, and the miners 
guietly earn their profits under this influence and protection, 
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Alt ranks in this coutity are very fociible, generous, and kind to each other; being 
bounded-on ‘all fidés, except Devon, by the fea, emigrations.and intermixtures. with 
other countries are lefs frequent thai in other parts of the kingdom ; fo that they ufually 
marry amongft themfelvés ; whence comes.the proverb, ‘ that all Cornifh gentlemem 
are coufins.”” It is the fame in Wales; where the greateft compliment amongit one 
another in the fame county, ig the appellation of coufin. There is a great conformity 
of manners, cuftoms, &c. between the Welch and Cornifh, as well as fimilarity in theiy 
ancient languages, but the latter is moré loft. I was greatly pleafed to fee the refpect 
and veneration which the lower clafg in this town have for the gentlemen around them, 
from whofe affiftance and protection they feem to derive a greater fhare of happinefs 
than I ever heard ex/préfled in any other place. : 

Pilchards are a {mall fifh, caught in vaft abundance on thefe fhores, which’ are ex- 
ported from Movagizy, Penfance, &c. to France, Spain, and Italy; fonietimes.8 or 
gco hogfheads in a feafon. A very fine oil is produced here from thefe fifh, .which 
they pile up in great heaps as long and broad as the houfe made for that purpofe will 
permit, and brea{t-high: then with proper boards, weights, &c. they prefs the oil out 
into a gutter, which communicates with a veflel fixed in the ground at one end of the 
houfe. We may here take notice of a few other of the principal fith, which frequent 
thefe coafts, The blower-whale, or fin-fifh, which receives its name from blowing the 
water toa confiderable height through a hole in its head. ‘The grampus, ufually about 
18 feet long, and exceflively voracious. ‘The porpoife, called the porcus pifcis, or. the 
hog-fith, from the quantity of fat with which it is covered, or from the fhape of its 
fnout, and wallowing in the water. ‘The blue fhark, which during the pitchard feafon, 
-is very deftrudtive to the fithermen’s nets. Seals, or fea-calves, are common in fuch 
caves of the fhore as are leaft frequented. ‘urbot, plaice, dabs, &c. with all the va- 
rious forts of fhell-fifth, &c. es Meds eig Be 

Befides the various forts of ftones, fpars, granites, &c. with which this county: 
abounds, a curious {tone called the warming-{tone hath here frequently been-found, 
which is of fuch a nature, that when once heated it- will continue warm eight or tem: 
hours. The fwimming ftone, which has alfo been found in thefe parts, confifts of. 
redtilinear lamina, as thin as paper, interfeéting each other, in all direétions, and 
leaving unequal cavities between them; this ftructure renders the {tone fo cellular as. 
to fwim in water. The afbeftos, or amiantus, of feveral kinds, have.alfo been difco- 
vered here ;. this ftone is fo fibrous that linen has been made of it, which fire could 
not confume, but this art has been long loft. 

Loftwithiel, to which we now return, was the Uzella of Ptolemy, and called by the 
Britons Pen Uchel Coed, (i. e.) an high place with a.wood: nothing fearce remains 
but a fmall town in the valley, fituate on. the river Fowey ; which is a {trong argument 
in favour of the tradition of an ancient large city, once extending up the weftern hill. 
It is fuppofed the greater part was deftroyed by an earthquake or inundation, as, at 
various periods, ruins have been dug up very deep, and fome few coins; lately, in 
making a foundation for a houfe, feveral walls, &c. were difcovered. ‘This was, and 
is at prefent called the county town, though now Launcefton is really fo, yet the com- 
mon gaol for the whole ftannary is here, and alfo the fheriff’s court for the county.. 
The earl of Effex, who commanded the army of the parliament, was furrounded by. 
the king’s forcesin this town, and fo reduced, that his men were almoft ftarved, and. 
himfelf, with lord Roberts, obliged to efcape by water to Fowey, and afterwards te 
Plymouth, &c. the reft fubmitted. In this fiege, the fteeple of the church, which was 
a fine Gothic ftructure, was much damaged. 
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__ The Fowey was formerly navigable to this.gowa, which enabled the inhabitants to 
earry on a confiderable trade, but:this, through negled, has lon: been on the declines 
But like the reft of thefe rivers, it abounds im fifh, In the»months of May and June 
they take here a black trout, fome of which are near three feet in length. About the 
end of Auguft another fort appears, called the Bartholomew trout. This is generally 
about 18 inches long, of a fine red colour, and in much higher efteem than the other. 
Salmons alfo are taken here plentifully. ‘This river rifes on a high mountain called 
Brown-willy, takes a-very romantic courfe, and pafling through this place, receives 
feveral other ftreams, fo that at the town of Fowey, about fix miles below, it forms an 
extenfive harbour. Like the reft of the rivers, it has buta fhort courfe, for rifing per- 
pendicalarly in a peninfula, whofe greateft:- breadth is but 13 miles, and in fome places 
only 20, they feidom run more than half thefe fpaces before they are obliged to mix 
either northward or fouthward with the infatiate ocean, except the Tamar, which rifes 
within three or four miles of the fea northward, and porting its-courfe for more than 
forty miles, between the two counties, collects feveral {mall ftreams, and pours them 
into the fea at Plymouth. : 

Odtober 2d. More tranquil and pleafant than ufual, we returned eaftward again to- 
wards Lefkard ; inftead of croffing the river the direct road, we deviated about a mile 
to view the ruins of Raiftormal caftle ; theancient refidence of the dukes of Cornwall, 
fituate on a large eminence behind Mr. Gregor’s pleafant houfe, whofe grounds and 
plantations, amidft a variety of natural inequalities of wood, hill, and vale, afford a 
charming fcene. Carew fpeaks thus of this place, “ Loftwithiel fubjected itfelf to the 
command of Raiftormal caftle, alias Leftormel, fometimes the duke’s principal houfe. 
It is feated in a park, upon the plain neck of a hill, backed to the weftward with 
another fomewhat higher, and falling every other way, to end ina valley, watered 
by the fifhful riverofFoy. Its bafe court is rather to be conjeCtured, than difcerned, 
by the remnant of fome few ruins; amongft which an oven of 14 feet largenefs, 
through its exceeding proportion, . proveth the like hofpitality of thofe days. The inner 
court grounded upon an intrenched rock, was formed round, and its outer wall thick, 
ftrong, and garretted ; its flat roof covered with lead, and its larger windowes taking 
their light inwards. It confilted of two ftories, befides the vaults, and admitted entrance 
and iffue, by one only gate, fenced with a portcouliz. Water was conveyed hither by 
a conduit, from the higher ground adjoining. Certes, it may move compaflion, that 
a palace, fo healthful for aire, fo delightful tor profpect, fo neceflary for commodities, 
fo faire (in regard of thofe dayes) for building, and fo {trong for defence, -fhould in 
time of fecure peace, and under the protection ofits natural princes, be wronged with 
thofe fpoilings, than which it could endure no greater at the hands of any forrayne or 
deadly enemy : for the parke. is difparked, the timber rooted up, the conduit pipes 
taken away, the roof made fale of, the planchings rotten, the walls falling downe, and 
the hewed ftones of the windows, dournes, and clavels, plu out to ferve private 
buildings, only there remaineth an utter defacement, to complayne upon this’ unre- 

varded diftreffe. It now appertayneth by leafe, to mater Samuel, who married 
Halfe; his father (a wife and pleafant conceited gent.) matched with Tremayne.”* 
We now afcended to infpeét thefe ruins, a circular pile of ftrong walls, about thirty 
feet diameter within, 40 high, hung very piétureiquely with ivy, &c, ‘Ihe materials 
area moft durable compofition of hard cement and uneven fhells of Elvin fone, fo 
nicely fabricated as to appear at a {mall diftance like one well wrought ftone, or poured 


* Carew’s Survey, book 2d, p. 137.° 
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as a fluid into frames. ‘The entrance is by a projecting portal to the welt; which dif- 
plays the remains of fix rooms, and a imall chapel: on one fide of which are the vifible 
traces of a vafe for holy water, and under this a fimall bath, to the eaft was:a large altar 
pieces our guide faid he had often found relicks of painted glafs ; and on the outfide, 
in the furrounding fofs, he fhewed us where he had dug up two perfect fkeletons lying 
arm in arm; the furgeon from Loftwithiel pronounced them to be young men. Ata 
{mall diftance from hence isa confiderable burying place, where bones have been often 
found, Defcending. to the houfe again, we croffed the river, and moved eaftward 
through a grove of laurels and young oaks, which foon brought us to the turnpike 
road, on ;a wild extenfive walte; no pleafing objet to attraét the eye, but a lofty 
pyramid on our right, belonging to lord Camelford, at Boconnock ; while on our left 
the northern hills reared their barren heads like Scotia’s craggs. Approaching Lef- 
kard we afcended a vaft hill, through a wood called Lady Park, the property of lord 
Elliot, whofe refidence is at St. German’s, about 6 miles fouth-eaft, near Plymouth, 
the ftratum is a hard rock, without any mixture of mine, the road lately much im- 
proved. i : , 

‘Lefkard is a large borough town, fituate upon two hills, and the great part of the, 
county, it has a fine old church, near which ftood formerly a ftrong caftle, now to- 
tally defaced, and nothing left but the name. It was formerly famous for a bifhop’s 
fee; for about 905, when the difcipline of the church was quite negleéted in thefe 
parts, Edward the clder by a decree from pope Formofus, fettled a ‘fee here; and 
granted the bifhop of Kirton three villages, “ Polton, Cceling and Lanwitham ; that. 
he might es year vifit Cornwall ; in order to remove their errors, for before. that. 
time they refifted the truth to the utmioft, and would not fubmit to the apoftolical de 
crees, William the Conqueror gave this place to Robert earl of Moreton, and it was _ 
afterwards given by Henry III. to Richard earl of Poictiers and Cornwall. His fon 
Edward, who fucceeded him, granted the inhabitants all the tolls for a quit-rent of 18]. 
per annum, and in the reign of Henry VIII. when the dutchy devolved to the crown, 
the fame rent continued to be paid till the reign of William LII.'when it was given to the. 
lord chancellor Sommers, Queen Elizabeth granted its charter ; and the members are 
ele&ted by the burgeflés and freemen, the mayor being the returning officer, lord 
Elliot has now the intereft, As this was St. Matthew’s fair, of which they have three 
in the year, and three great markets, differing only in the latter being exempt from. 
toll; we had an, opportunity of obferving it to advantage. The {treets were moftly 
crowded with fheep and oxen; the former fold from twelve to eighteen pound per 
fcore, the latter about twenty pound a pair, four pound lower than when the harveft, 
&c. render their yfe more requifite. From hence we paffed over feveral large culti- 
vated hills and through St. Ives, a fmall village with a good tower church. The 
country {till continues more mountainous, interfperfed with rich vallies, &c. About 
two miles from Kellington fee a curious hill rifing conically out of the winding vale, 
near a fall river called Lemara ; the woods on the left are very noble and beautiful. 

Kellington is a very old borough, with a good church and tolerable buildings; but 
is only a chapel of eafe to South-hill. Here too the choice ofa new mayor was joyfully 
expreffed in ringing and feftivity. The two members are here fent Jo parliament by 
the numerous votes of leafeholders, &c.under the influence of the earl of Orford and 
the government of a portrieve, which was-eftabl fhed in 1583. Not'to mention every: 
particular, and mode of condudting the 22 boroughs of this county; it may note 
amifs to notice the prefent fituation of Helftone, which fends two members to parlia- 
ment by a fingle vote, an old cobler, the only furvivor of a confiderable charter, which 
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I believe has been renewed, but he will not give up his privilege ;_ what an opportunity 
this is for providing for his family, &c. this intereft -belonged to the Godolphins. 
Grampound is in a fimilar fituation. In the evening we proceeded over extenfive - 
heaths to Taviftock and croffed the river ‘lamar, in its courfe to Plymouth, over an 
excellent bridge of fix arches, which divides the two counties. About three miles 
down this river onthe Devon fide, at Bear Alfton, a borough of the duke of North- 
umberland’s, are fome rich lead. and filver mines, the property of Mr. Gallet, which 
have been lately renewed, and yield now three or four plates of filver per month. 

This is no doubt the place, where in the reign of Edward I. near 1600 weight of fil- 
ver was obtained in the courfe of three years, the mine being difcovered towards the 
beginning of his reign : it is called a filver mine by old writers, but it appears to have 
been a mine of lead which contained filver.* It is faid there was a conteft about thefe 
mines 14 Edward IW. Sir John Maynard having purchafed this manor, endeavoured 
to find them, but in vain. They have fince lain dead till the laft refearches of the 
prefent fortunate poffeffor. It may not be amifs to add a fhort account of the method 
of procuring filver; fince, properly fpeaking, our ifland boafts of neither gold’ nor 
filver mines. For this purpofe I thall have recourfe to our former author, whofe effays 
on thefe chemical operations are fo much the language of claffical {eience. The general 
manner of extracting filver from lead is univerfally the fame, fimply depending upon 
the different effential properties of the two metals. “It is an effential property of lead, 
when melted in the open air, to lofe its metallic appearance, and to burn away into a 
kind of earth. It is an effential ope of filver, not to burn away in the fame man- 
ner when expofed to the aétion of the ftrongeft fire, in the open air. Hence, whena 
mafs of metal confifting of lead and filver, is melted in the open air, the lead will be’ 
burned to afhes, and the filver remaining unaltered, it is eafy to underftand how the 
filver may be extracted from the lead, for being heavier than the afhes of the lead, 
and incapable of mixing with them (fince no metal is mifcible with an earth) it will fink 
to the bottom of the veflel in which the mafs is melted. ‘For the fame reafon either 
gold or filver, or a mafs of both, may be purified from iron, tin, and copper, by the 
miere operation of fufion. Silver'is fo commonly’ contained in lead, that it is efteemed 
avery preat curiofity to meet with lead which is entirely free from it. Lifter proves 
the exiftence of filver in the lead of at leaft thirty mines.t Yet notwithftanding we 
find at prefent but few fo worked. Derbyfhire, which is efteemed the richelt for 
lead mines, yielding about 7,500 tons annually on an average, at prefent has no place 
where filver is extracted. ‘There is a lead mine in Patterdale near Kefwick, which 
yields much filver. Much filver is alfo extraéted in Northumberland. Mr. Pennant 
in his tour through Wales, takes notice of the quantity of filver extrafted at Holywell 
in Flintfhire. The lead mines in Cardiganfhire have at different periods afforded great 
quantities of filver ; Sir Hugh Middleton is faid to have cleared from them two thou- 
fand pounds a month.{ ‘Though this appears fo beneficial a profit, yet there are many 
obftacles to prevent its being general. Various are the qualities of the lead ore in dif- 
ferent mines, or in different parts of the fame mine ; for it is very poffible in an aflay of 
the ore in the fame mine to meet with one piece, which fhall afford a lead yielding 8 or 
1o times as much filver, as another piece would do. The Derbyfhire lead has been 
faid to contain two. grains of filver in a pound of lead. And in fome parts of Great 


*seJHollingthed *s Chron, vol. 2d. pag. 216. See alfo a further account of filver extracted from lead in 
the tounties of Devon and Cornwall, in Edward I1ld’s time, page 413. 
+ Lifter de Fontibue, cap. 2d. f. 9, 10. > 
} Oper. Min. explic. p. 245. 
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Britain, the ores though poor in,lead, contain between 3 and 400.ounces of filver in a 
ton of lead, much filver is therefore probably thrown away for want of having the eres 
of the pooreft fort properly affayed. That lead, which does not contain nine ounces 
of filver'ina ton, is not thought worth refining, becaufe of the lofs of the lead 3 the 
fmialleft quantity therefore which can be extracted with profit, muft depend much upon 
the price of lead, all expences attending the feveral proceffes being the fame, It is cal- 
culated.that the difference between the value of the filver obtained, and that of the 
lead loft, would, when lead is at t5l. a ton, be 11. res. od. and when lead is as low as 
i2l.aton, it would amount to 21. 14s, gd. The greateft obftacle to the proprietors of 
lead mines containing filver feems to be the claufe, in that act of parliament paffed in 
the 6th of William and Mary, refpecting the right of pre-emption; whereby their ma- 
jefties, their heirs, and fucceffors, &c. fhould have the privilege of purchafing all the 
ore for nine pounds a ton. So that there may be many mines in England very rich in 
filver, which on account of the difficulty of working them, cannot be entered upon 
with advantage while this right fubfifts, 

After a long afcent up an immentfe hill we foon arrived at Taviftock, lowly fituated by 
the river Tave, on.a fandy ground pretty well cultivated: ‘The prefent ftate of this 
town. is confiderable, confifting of feveral tolerable ftreets with a large old church, the 
body of which appears like three common parifh churches united. The glory of this 
place formerly was its abbey founded by Ordulph the fon of Ordgar, earl of Devon and 
Cornwall, in the reign of king Edgar about 961. This Ordulf, i Malmefbury telis us,) . 
fays Camden, was of fo gigantic a ftature and fo great ftrength, that he could break the 
bars of gates, and go ftriding over a river ten feet broad. Little now remains of this 
abbey, but a few old walls; a {chool was alfo ereéted here for preferving from oblivion 
the ancient Saxon language. Many of the abbots were men of eminence, and in the 
church of this monaftery many perfons of diftin@ion were buried. Henry VIII[th gave 
John lord Ruffel, afterwards created earl of Bedford, the fite of this monaftery, with 
the borough and advowfon of the church. This family are ftill lords of it, and fince 
their promotion to a dukedom have the title of Marquis from hence, The borough was 
never incorporated, but is governed bya portrieve, annually chofen by freeholders at the- 
lords-court ; the intereft confequently refts with the duke. 

Inftead of purfuing the right road over Dartmore foreft by Moreton to Exeter, we 
deviated round the north fide of this vaft heap of mountains to fee Lydford waterfall. 
This being market day we met numbers of the people flocking hither with grain, a few 
theep and an abundance of Michaelmas geefe. The common vehicles of this country 
are panniers and horfes ; nor did we meet a fingle carriage the whole day. Pafs over 
an extenfive down, with fine profpeéts on our left and Dartmore on our right; this 
part of the country is very coarfe, mioory and barren in its nature; in fome places pro- 
duftive of nothing but a dwarf kind of furze ; in others we feea confiderable increafe 
of tillage; owing chiefly to the cultivation of potatoes; the foil is moftly a ftiff clay, 
which renders it unhealthy to fheep, which are here of a fmall fort, and fubject to the 
rot, efpecially in wet feafons, which deftroys them incredibly faft. In thefe parts which 
are too remote to obtain fea fand, they fhave off the turf, and by burning its, procure 
excellent manure from its afhes, which mode of cultivation being firft ufed here, is called 
Devonfhiring or Denfhiring. But this in reality was the Roman method, and is ad. 


mirably defcribed by Virgil*. 


* Sepe etiam fteriles incendere profuit agros, 
@Atque levem ftipulam crepitantibus urere fammis. 
Geor, I, v,-84, 85. - 
6 Dart. 
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‘Dartmore, where the river Dart has its rife, is a mountainous foreft made by king 
John, and had formerly in it many tin mines. " Itis about twenty miles long, and four- 
teen broad, affording pafture for many thoufand fheep and cattle, more healthful than 
its marfhy fkirts, from its rocky and dryer foil; from whence in a clear day the views 
are extenfive and beautiful.’ 

“¢ David de Sciredun held lands in Sciredun and Sipleigh by knight-fervice, on con- 
dition that he fhould find two arrows, when our lord the king came to hunt in this foe 
reft.”” 


When the tin mines in the county were in a flourifhing ftate, by a charter of Edward. 
Ift, the tinners were obliged to affemble their court on a noted hill, between Taviftock 


and Chegford in this foreft, called Grokentorr. Jn this defolate fpot, where no refrefh- 
ment could be found, no fhelter, nor any feat but that of a moor ftone, they generally 
met to the number of 200 or more. Having fo far complied with the order of the 
charter, the next a& of the fteward was to adjourn the court to one of the ftannery 
towns, ufually faviftock: where the price of the metal was fixed, all differences adjuit- 
ed, and acts of regulation mage. This meeting was called,’ “the parliament for’ the 
ftanneries,” the’ place of meeting in the foreft, ‘ the parliament houfe;” and the pre- 
fentment of the jurors, “ ats 6f parliament.” vi 
A few miles further we pafs an immenfe rock, on the fummit of which ftands Brent- 
torr church. This though 20 miles diftant, is an excellent fea-mark to guide the fhips 
about Plymouth. At the foot of the next defcent, clofe on the left of the road, you will 
fee a clump of trees; turn in at the gate, and enquire at thé farm houfe of Mr. Candy, 
and fome perfon will attend to the waterfall, about a quarter of a mile below. This 
remarkable cataract is formed by a fmall ftream running into the river Lyd, over a ro- 


mantic rock, fweetly clothed with wood, which appears in various interfections in this. 


vale, ‘Winding down the rock, on a fimall path about half way, you are prefented with 
the fineft milky ftreams imaginalle, neither too perpendicular to be one confufed heap, 
nor too much divided to be ungraceful; but one continued ilvery chain of 200 feet; 
towards the bottom the rock projects fo favourably as to fill the air with aqueous parti. 
cles, and imitate the effect of a real fountain, foftly falling in a filver fhower. _ Defcend- 
ing.beneath you look up to the whole wiih a fimilar enchantment. The late ruins were 
juft fufficient to fill it to perfection; and we only wanted the foft beams of moon light, 
10 realize that fairy fcene, fo fweetly defcribed in lord Mornington’s mufical clegy: 


Near a cool grot and moffy cell, 
We rural fays afid fairies dwell, &c. 


‘The furprifing waterfall pleafed me altogether more than any in the North of Eng. 
land or Scotland, and being a greater rarity in thofe parts itis more valuable and flrik- 
ing. Camden feems not to have been acquainted with it, though it muft have exifted 
many ages , as he mentions, not a mile beyond, the bridge approaching Lydford, where 
the little river Lyd, being pent up within the rocks, has made itfelf fo deep a fall, by a 
continual working, that the water is not to be feen, but only the murmur, or in high 
water rather thunder “ heard, to the great aftonifhment of thofe that pafs over.’ This 
is the cafe on horfeback, or ina carriage, but whoever looks attentively on foot, may fee 
the ftowing torrent rufhing impetuoufly through the narrow confines of the rock, at the 
diftance of 100 feet from the battlements of the bridge. Lydford now reduced to a 
fmall village, was formerly a town of note, which fent burgeffes to parliament, but for 
its poverty has long fince been difcharged of that privilege; the ruins of a gaol-like 
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cattle are full vifible. From hence nothing occurs till we come to the village of Sour- 
ton; whence opens a charming profpedt towards the weft of a rich vale, &c. terminated 
by diflant mountains.’ As we approach Okehampton, vulgarly called Ockington, the 
beauties of the foreft hang gracefully on the fkirts of Dartmore, but for this we are 
moftly indebted to the remains of the old park, where once the earls of Devonthire 
had a noble cattle, now quite in ruins, which till late belonged to the Courtenays of Pow- 
derham-caftle, near Exeter, but is now exchanged away to fome part of the corpora- 
tion. The caftle ftands a little weft of the centre of the county, and near the town of 
Okehampton. It was built by Baldwin de Brioniis; who, as appears by domefday- 
book, was in poffeffion of it when that furvey wastaken. From his defcendants the 
Rivers’s, earls of Devon, it devolved by marriage to the Courtnays, earls of Devon. 
In that family it remained till feized by King Edward 1V., on account of their attach- 
ment to the houfe of Lancafter; in which caufe, Thomas de Courtnay, and his brother 
John, both loft their lives; the firft being taken at the battle of Towton, 1461, was car- 
ried to Pontefraét, and there beheaded; his head was fet up at York, in the place of 
that of the Duke of York; the latter was killed at Tewkibury. Edwarj granted this 
caftle, honor and manor, to fir John Dyhham ; by whoréthey were foon afterwards for- 
feited. King Henry VII. on coming to the throne, reftored to the Courtnays their an- 
cient honors and poffeffions among{t which was this caftle; but in the reign of Henry 
Courtney, the then poffeffor, was executed for a treafonable correfpondence with car- 
dinal Pole, and it once more efcheated to the crown; when that king caufed the caftle 
and a fine-park thereunto belonging, to be difmantled and deftroyed. He likewife im- 
prifoned Edward the fon and heir of the late earl; who continued in confinement ti 
releafed by queen Mary ; by whom he was reinftated in the rank and fortune of his an+ 
ceftors, He leaving no male iffue, the eftate was carried by marriage into the family 
of the Mohuns, barons of Mohun and Okhampton ; whofe male line likewife becoming 
exting, by the death of the lord Mohun, killed 1712, by the duke of Hamilton, in a 
duel, the eftate defcended to Chriftopher Harris, of Heynes, efq. he having married ‘the 
heirefs of that family. The view i i by Mr. Grofe, 1761, gives a juft and lively re- 
prefentation of its ruins; having only part of the keep, and fome fragments of high 
walls remaining ; the folidity of which, together with their advantageous fituation, and 
the fpace they occupy, clearly evince that, when entire, it was both ftrong and exten- 
five. 

This ancient borough ftands in a vale on the river Oke, whence it has its name ; 
at a mile diftance from the parith church, beautifully fituated ona hill amidft a thick 
grove. Here is a fmall manufacture fimilar to the reft of the towns in this county, but 
in the annals of hiftory we find this place much more confiderable than at prefent. The 
members of parliament are chofen by the freemen and freeholders, and the intereft now 
refts with the duke of Bedford. Here we dined and had our ufual compliment, fo pecu- 
liar to this county, of tarts and clotted cream, a compofition to me more pleafing than 
any thing of the kind I had ever tafted. This effence of milk is gathered by {calding 
their whole quantity together in the ftate it comes from the cow, and letting it ftand 

bout a day, and then fkimming off the top; by which means they havea greater quan- 
tity, but the milk is quite impoverifhed. 

In the evening we proceeded to Crockernwell, the half-way houfe to Exeter; which 
though not the moft defirable inn, afforded us a comfortable repofe, and in the morning 
carly, genial and foft as the two preceding cays, which with the brighter influence of the 
fun, appeared more charming in autumnal tints than faireft May ; 
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The fading many-colour’d woods 
Shade deep’ning over fhade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, duflc and deep, 


OF every hue, from wan declining green 
To footy dark.” 


Here we overcame the difficulties of hills by an additional poft horfe, and moved with 
expedition amidft delightful fcenery to the fair city we had lately paffed through, and 
now breakfafted where we this day week had dined. 

It now occurs to me to mention an idea of grandeur and opulence not to be found 
elfewhere in Great Britain, if on the whole face of the globe ; (viz.) that by a more 
rapid abbreviation of this weftern tour, you might fleep twelve nights at twelve different 
cities, (viz.) London, Oxford, Worcefter, Hereford, Gloucefter, Briftol, Bath, W: ells, 
Exeter, Salifbury, Winchelter and Weltminfter. This idea is {till more enlarged when 
we confider the fuperiority of our Englith roads, inns, and every convenience to facili- 
tate travelling. When we hear of the comparative difficulties our forefathers had to 
ftruggle with even fince the laft forty years, we are aftonifhed at the difference. What 
was then deemed a journey offome days, and not to be attempted without the utmoft 
precaution and meditation, is now accomplifhed with the greateft eafe in a few hours. 
It may not be an unprofitable deviation here to trace this great fource of comfort and 
public utility from an early period to the prefent time. The vifible progreffion in im- 
provements whether in arts, fciences, manufadtures, agriculture, &c. ought ever to be 
the prime objects of our refearches and the delight of our leifure hours. By degrees, 
after many benefits gradually gained, an intelligent nation extends its views to the high- 
eft attainment of perfeétion. Having fupplied itfelf with an extenfive produce of its 
own wealth, the next object was to promotea commodious communication between its 
feveral parts by means of rubbifh roads, caufeways and bridges. The Romans were 
diftinguifhed by their attention to the ftraitnefs, folidity, and admirable difpofition of 
their roads, which, though ufed for other purpofes, were chiefly intended for military 
ways; and this ceconomy of theirs was carried through all the provinces of their exten- 
fiveempire, The intention of thefe military ways was worthy of the genius, and expreffive 
of the policy of that wife and potent people. They were fo many links uniting the 
provinces to the feat of Empire. ‘That they were very numerous, is confirmed by the 
remains, which are ftill to be feen in many countries. In the Itinerary of Antoninus 
there are fifteen roads, with the ftations marked upon them, and the diltances between 
in miles, which taken together, make a total of 2579 miles, the conftruction of which 
mutt have neceffarily conjumed much time, required much toil, and demanded im- 
menfe treafures. It is however remarkable, that fcarce in any of the countries they 
pofleffed there are ftill remaining more authentic monuments of thefe ufeful and ftupen- 
dous works than in Great Brita, which with indefatigable pains and moft extenfive 
learning have been ftudioufly traced, accurately defcribed, and the ftations on them with 
all poflible certainty pointed out by many excellent antiquaries. The Saxons, when 
they became matters of the fouthern parts of this ifle, thewed great refpect to thefe an- 
cient roads, as appears by the names they beftowed on them. The law De Pace Quae 
tuor Cheminorum, and the appellation ftill in ufe, of the king’s highways, fhew how much 
they were refpedted.. The tour great roads were the Fofle, Watling-ftreet, Erming or 
Ermin, called alfo Beling-ftreet, and Ikeneld, Ryknild, or Rykeneld-ftreet. About 
which the learned are much divided; but the inroads of the Danes, which occafioned 
fuch general defolation; the Norman conqueft ; and the long continuance of civil wars, 
had no doubt the moft fatal effets upon thele, as well as the trade and agriculture of 
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this country. , When the nation had time to breathe, and its interior peace was reftored, 
induftry, the parent of domettic trade, and public welfare, renewed its vigour, and hay. 
ing gained one advantage grafped immediately at another. And by this means laws 
refpecting the public utility became abfolutely neceflary. By the ftatute of Winchefter 
in the reign of Edward I., fome provifion is made for the fecurity of highways, by fuf. 
fering no wood to grow within 200 feet on one fide or other, that paffengers might not 
be furprized by thieves. In the time of Henry VII., fome laws were enacted for pre- 
ferving and amending caufeways, and for facilitating the making new and more com- 
modious roads, by giving to fuch as made them legally through their own lands, the 
property of the foil, &c. At length it became requifite to take more ftable me- 
thods fora conftant and regular communication, which produced in refpect to roads, a 
kind of fyftem: the origin of which may be found in ftat, 2 and 3 Phil. and Mar. cap. 
8. The preamble declares, that the roads were tedious and noifome to travel in, and 
dangerous to paflengers and carriages, For the remedy of this, it is enacted, that in 
every parifh, furveyors of the highways fhall be chofen, and the inhabitants obliged, ac- 
cording to their re{peétive properties, to find labourers and carriages for a -certain-num- 
ber of days to work thereon. 

A new mode was introduced about the middle of the laft century, by applyingto the le- 
giflature to eftablith tolls for amending old, and making new roads, fo that by a gradual 
extenfion of thefe turnpike ways, the whole kingdom is highly benefited, and become 
‘much more pervious than the reft of the world. The attention of the legiflature in 
regulating the commiffioners and other officers ; the fize, extent and goodnefs of the 
roads in general, as well as the rate of tolls, with a multitude of other particulars, prove 
an intention of approaching towards perfeétion in the plan; nor is the execution, as far 
as human abilities will allow, deficient. In confequence of this judicious, though ex- 
penfive arrangement, the land carriage of this country correfponds moft harmonioufly 
with its commerce; and as plenty obeys the call of induftry, we find both fpread by 
this means into almoft every corner of the ifland. To thefe may be added the numerous, 
commodious and even magnificent inns, on all thefe fpacious, and well frequented 
roads, which peculiarly diftinguifh this country. And it is a juft obfervation, that no- 
thing can afford a clearer indication of the true ftate of a country and its inhabitants, 
than the public inns. In fome of the chief cities in Germany, and the Low Countries, 
they are highly commended ; paffable in France; celebrated at Lyons; plentiful in 
Switzerland ; indifferent in Italy ; worfe in Spain; and flill worfe in Poland. Jn this 
country, bufinefs and pleafure fupport them, and conftant emulation,hath made them in 
motft places commodious, in fome, fplendid and fuperb. All thefe circumftances duly 
weighed, and maturely confidered, fully demonftrate.the re@itude of that principle, on 
which thefe fupendous improvements were undertaken, and which do fo much honor 
to the activity, vigour, and {teadinefs with which, in fo fhort a {pace of time, they have 
been and are {till carried on, with fuch evident advantages to individuals and.fuch general 
credit to the nation. . 

Amongtt the innumerable benefits that have arifen, from the great improvements of 
our roads,the quick and certain correfpondence by the poft is the moft confpicuous. This 
invention we find attributed by Herodotus to Cyrus the Great; and his fucceffors ia 
the-empire of Perfia, appointed 111 royal ftations, or poft houses, to convey their edias 
from, and intelligence to their capital-city of Suza. The Greeks and Romans adopted 
this Perfian inftitution. Charlemagne fettled pofts as emperor through all his domi. 
nions; Lewis XI. revived them in France. This mode ot conveying intelligence was 
adopted many ages agoin other countries, and even in our own, but in a rude and im. 
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perfe&t ftate, till the long parliament in the reign of Charles I. reduced into fome order 
what had been before a thing of little confequence, and by giving it a regular and 
uniform eftablifhment, may be faid to have ftruck out the rudiments of what it now 
is. In this reign it came to be confidered in a proper light, as a thing that might be 
rendered beneficial to the crown, and of infinite utility to the nation, A.D. 1635, a 
proclamation was publifhed, regulating the rates of poftage, and pointing out what we 
{tile the north and weft roads, fo that probably if the troubles had not broke out foon 
after, the poft-office might gradually have been brought into good order. ‘This was 
much improved, and legally fettled by parliament foon after the reftoration, and the 
feveral branches of it, foreign as well as domeltic, very judicioufly regulated, and the 
rates of poftage adjufted on modérate terms. This method was attended with fuch 
beneficial confequences, that in the reign of Queen Anne, a poft-mafter general was 
appointed, who is authorifed to appoint others at Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, &c. 
and through all the provinces on the Continent; and in all the Britifh ifles in America. 
From this period it received continual augmentations, and by a law in his prefent ma- 
jefty’s reign, fome new regulations were made for rendering the carriage of letters 
cheaper and more commodious: but that recent improvement of the ingenious and. 
{pirited Mr. Palmer eclipfes every other, and in {pite of all oppofition is confirmed, 
from a fuppofed fpeculation, to a permanent fyftem; by which means while mankind 
are furnifhed with more elegant public vehicles, and their lives and property 
fafely protected, a correfpondence the moft uniform and free is carried on with the ut- 
mott facility, celerity and fecurity, through the wide expanfe of the Britith dominions. 
And Britain is now truly the feat of empire, the centre of commerce, and the haven of 
repofe*, 

Tn order to compleat the remainder of our tour, much refembling in its outlines a 
figure of 8, we now direéted our courfe fouth-eait towards Dorchelter. About half a 
mile from this city we pafs the ancient and extenfive pile of the laudable workhoufe or 
hofpital before defcribed ; two miles beyond this, where the Topfham road parts to the 
right, is Heavytree gallows, with a {quare piece of ground enclofed by a {trong wall, 
for the burial of fufferers; a plan I never remember to have feen before. The road 
nowin a more gravelly foil was excellent and uvinterrupted by tedious hills; the fur- 
rounding inclofures of arable and pafture, glowed with fertility; while the happy 
feedfman, fcattering round his fhowers of graia, hail’d the {miling feafon with the voice 
of melody. Thus we journied on till we came within fix miles of Honiton, from the 
brow of which hil] we were prefented with the fweeteft {cene of cultivation I ever 
beheld. ‘This may be called the garden of Devon, not only from its own intrinfic fu- 
periority, but the beauteous order in which it is difpofed ; a fine amphitheatre of meadow. 
and arable inclofure gradually afcending towards the fouth, in the higheft cultivation, 
up to its natural boundary of open hills, ranged in all the uniformity of a perfect wall ; 
to the eaft and north appears a fimilar circular defence, but not fo ftrongly marked. De- 
fcending into this lovely vale, we faw on our left Eftcott, the feat of fir George Yonge, a 
fine old place of good architecture and beautifully fituated. A little farther the river 
Otter forms a fweet winding canal, where we pafs a very picturefque fcene of cots and 
ivy mantled bridges. This {pot now only a decayed village called Veniton, is famous. 
for a battle fought againft the Cornifh rebels in the reign of Edward VI. We now 
met numbrs of market people with panniers, crookes and gambades, Honiton is a neat 
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smarket town fituate on the river Otter; the country around it is beautiful. It was held 
before the conqueft by Drago, a Saxon ; in the Norman furvey, it is defcribed under 
the title of Terra Comitis Moritonenfis, or lands belonging to Robert earl of Morton, 
‘palf brother to the Conqueror, to whom he gave great poffeflions in thefe parts, and 
made him earl of Cornwall. We afterwards find thefe lands beilowed by Henry I. on 
Richard de Redvers, created earl of Devon, lord of Okehampton, &c. From this fa- 
mily the title and lands of the earls of Devon came to the Courtenays. ‘Vhis manor 
therefore being beftowed by Hugh Courtenay, upon his fifth fon Philip, of Powder- 
h aftle, near Exeter, has continued in his pofterity, and is now part of the pof- 
eilions of Vifcount Courtenay, of that beautiful place. This town fends members to 
parliament, under the government of a portrieve, chofen annually at the court of the 
Jord of the manor, who makes the return of the members elected by all the inhabitants 
called burgage-holders. ‘The prefent condition of this town, is indebted to a dreadful 
fire, which broke out on July sgth, 1747, and reduced three parts of it to afhes, to the 
great diftrefs of feveral hundred induftrious inhabitants. The houfes now wear a 
pleating afpect, and the principal ftreet extending from eaft to welt is remarkably paved, 
forming a fmall channel well fhouldered up on each fide with pebbles and green turf, 
which holds a ftream of clear water with a {quare dipping place oppofite each door; a 
mark of cleanlinefs and convenience 1 never faw before. ‘The firft manufacture of 
ferges was introduced into Devonfhire at this town, but at prefent it is employed chiefly 
in making lace. Itmay be worth remarking, that the market day was here held before 
the reign of King John on Sunday, but changed by his direction it ftill continues on 
Saturday, which we now faw. After dining at an excellent inn, we proceeded over vaft 
hills {urrounded with beautiful vales; from the top of Honiton hill the landfcape may 
vie with any part of this kingdom. 

Axminfter, wheré we now arrived to repofe, isa confiderable market town, fituate 
‘on the river Axe, from whence, together with a minfter erected here by King Athel- 
ftan, it has its name. This foundation was for feven priefts, but afterwards reduced 
to two, for whom a portion of land-was allotted, called prieft-aller ; which with the par. 
fonage now belongs to two prebendaries of York, to pray for fouls buried here, who 
were flain at the battle of Brunaburg, in a fieid which is at prefent called Kingsfield, 
The manufaGture of this place is chiefly carpets, and efteemed fuperior to the Wilton, 
being worked by the pliant fingers of fmall children, from patterns and colours laid 
before them. Thirteen fhillings per yard is the lowefl price, and from thence their 
value may be increafed almoft to any fum. 

Leaving this town we foon enter Dorfctfhire, the ftratum changes to fand and white 
flint. ‘he road paffes feveral milcs on a nobie terrace, the fea boldly fwelling on our 
right, various cliffs and Portland ifland rifing in front, with a charming vale on our left 
{cooped into variety of ampitheatres, &c. We now came oppofite to Lyme, or Lyme 
Regis, fo called from a rivulet of that name, on which it itands, At the time of the 
conqueft we find it annexed to the abbey of Sherborne, a confiderable place on the 
north borders of the county ; but Richard 1. beftowed great privileges on it, which 
were confirmed by fucceeding monarchs. In the reign of Henry V. during the wars 
between England and France this town was reduced to afhes: but being a royal de. 
mefne, the king forgave thofe diftreffed inhabitants the quit rent, which enabled them 
to rebuild the town.. However it did not flourifh for many years, as Camden defcribes 
it to be a poor inconfiderable place. In the reign of James ithe merchants having’ 
engaged in trade to Newfoundland, acquired large fortunes and raifed the town confider- 
ably; and afterwards King William confirmed their ancient privileges by a new char- 
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ter under the government of a mayor, 15 burgeffes, &c. But what moft claims the 
notice of a traveller, is its famous pier and harbour, efteemed one of the beft in Europe. 
Though we could not now conveniently vifit it, yet L have had fufficient information to 
juftify a fhort account. Having neither creek nor bay, nor any other natural conveni- 
ence for a port, the ingenuity of the inhabitants has, by great art and labour, con- 
ftruéted a mafly pile of building, which confifts of high and thick walls, whofe 
materials were vaft rocks weighed up out of the fea. The principal extends 
foine diftance from the fhore into the main fea, and fo large as to admit of various build- 
ings and warehoufes, with a ftreet for carriages to pafs along. Oppofite to this is a 
fimilar conftru@ion, which crofles the end of the firft and then forms a parallel to it. 
Ships enter this port by the point of the firft wall, while the fecond breaking the violence 
of the fea, they pafs into the bafon, and ride with all the calmmefs and fecurity of a wet 
dock. ‘Uhis curious work is called a cobb, and firm enough to carry any number of 
guns; which they have not yet thought neceffary, but only plant a few guns in pro- 
per parts of this noble pier, and the town. One would imagine that this furprifing 
mode of conftrudting a port, fo much admired by all vifitors and highly fpoken of by 
moft writers, would be eagerly imitated upon every part of our coaft, where the conves 
nience of country, and the opening fuch a port might prove a mutual advantage, 

Lyme was the landing place of the unfortunate duke of Monmouth, June rith, 
1685; who undertook to affert his right to the crown as fon to Charles II.; the im. 
prudence of which enterprife did not at firft appear; and fo popular was his name 
amongft the lower people, that in a few days his original number of followers was in- 
creafed from 100 to above 2000 horfe and foot. At Axminfter the Devon militia to 
to the number of 4000 men were affembled under the duke of Albemarle, fon to him 
who had reftored the royal family; from thefe however he met with no difficulty. ‘The 
next ftation of the rebels was Taunton, a difaffected town, which gladly received them, 
and even re-inforced them with confiderable numbers. Even the voice of the fair, ac- 
cording to Hume, here joined in the common cry of this rebellion, and they prefent. 
ed Monmouth with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy, of a 
bible. He was here too perfuaded to affume the title of King, and affert the legitimacy. 
of his birth: he was now obliged daily, for want of arms to difmifs many who crowded 
to his flandard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome ; and was proclaimed in all 
thefe places. But while he by his imprudent and mifplaced caution was thus watting 
time in the weft, the king was more active in his preparations to oppofe him; fix 
regiments of Britifh troops were called over from Holland, which together with a con- 
fiderable augmentation to the army, were difpatched under the command of Feverfham 
and Churchill, in order to check the progrefs of the rebels. Sedgemoor near Bridge. 
water was the feat of the engagement; in whichyaction Monmouth’s men fhowed what 
a native courage and a principle of duty, even when unaffifted by difcipline is able to 
perform. And their. efforts would have terminated in a viGory, had not the mifcon- 
duct of Monmouth, and the cowardice of Gray, who commanded his horfe prevented 
it. After a combat of three hours the rébels were forced to fly amidft a flaughter of 
about 1500. Monmouth, after many attempts to conceal himfelf, was at length taken 
in a fituation which human nature could {carce fupport ; his body depreffed with fa- 
tigue and hunger, his mind by the memory of pait misfortunes, and ‘the profpeét of 
future difaiters ; and to heighten his mifery, like Ruffel he feverely felt the repeated, 
feeble blows of the executioner, : 

We now defcended to the {weet village of Charmouth, fituate clofe to the fea. At this 
little {pot the pirating Danes had the fortune to beat the Englith in two engagements ; 
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firk conquering King Egbert, 8313; and then King Zthelwulf eight years after. 
‘The children ran after us with prawns taken here in great abundance and perfedtion ; 
alfo with ores, fhells, &c. Meeting William Loyd, a labourer, we were induced to 
accompany him to fee his colle€tion of the moft curious foffil world. His cottage af- 
fording no convenience for this purpofe, they are difplayed in the open garden; thofe 
who are defirous of viewing fuch wonderful operations of nature, may here fatisfy their 
curiofity by only deviating a few yards from the road; and thofe who are defirous of 
adding to their colleGtion for grottos, chimney pieces, &c. may here find materials on 
the loweft terms. : 

In the Philofophical Tranfaétions, (Vol. lvi. No. 22,) is the following account of an 
uncommon phzenomenon, near this place, by John Stephens, M. A. “In Auguft, 1751, 
after very hot weather, followed by fudden rain, the cliffs near Charmouth, in the weft- 
ern parts of Dorfetfhire, began to. fmoke, and foon after to burn with a vifible but 
fubtle flame ; the fame phenomena were obferved at intervals, efpecially after rain, till 
Winter, the flame however was not vifible by day, except the fun fhone, when the c%%s 
appeared at a diftance as if covered with pieces of glafs which reflected the rays: at night 
the flame was vifible at a diftance, but when the fpeCtator drew near, he could perceive 
fmoke only, and no flame: a fimilar flame has been feen rifing from the lodes, or veins 
of the mines in Cornwall, with this difference, that when the {pettator approached, the: 
flame did not difappear, but feemed to furround him, yet did him no harm, and in four 
or five minutes feemed to fink into the earth. Upon examining Charmeuth cliffs, a: 
great quantity of martial pyrites were found, with marcafites that yielded near a tenth 
of common fulphur, of cornua ammonis, and’ other fhells, and the belemnites, alt 
crufted with pyritical matter: thefe fubftances were found not in regular ftrata, but 
interfperfed in large mafles through the earth, which confifted of a dark coloured ‘loam, 
impregnated with bitumen to the depth of 40 feet; there was alfo found a dark co- 
foured fubftance like coal cinder, which being powdered and wafhed, and the water being 
flowly evaporated to a pellicle, its falts, which fhot into chryftals, appeared’ to be a 
martial vitriol. Mr. Stephens laid about 1oolb. of all thefe fubftances in a heap’ ex- 
pofed to the air, and fprinkled them every day with water; in about ten days they grew. 
het; foon after caught: fire, burnt feveral hours, and fell into duft. The fire of this 
mais he {uppofes to be the fame with that of the cliffs, and to'be produced by the fame 
caufes. . 

Afcending the winding hills again, we are charmed with fimilar beauteous {cenéry: 
‘The land is not fo-rich as in parts we had lately paffled; but they manure plentifully 
with lime, which makes it worth, on an average, 20s. per acre, Flax* is here 

raifed ‘ 
' * Flax isa vegetable well known, affiduoufly cultivated, and in the higheft efteem from all antiquity, 
being celebrated by Herodot. &c. as one of the moft lucrative branches of commerce. The {criptures 
alfo frequently mention the fine linen of Egypt; the principal argument ufed to prove the people of 
Colchos were an Egyptian colony, was thetr proficiency in this manufacture. In Pliny’s time the cul 
ture and even the manufacture of flax, feem to have reached thofe couutries, in which they {till fourith. 
It is found by experience that with proper attention it may be railed on almoft every foil of Great Britain ; 
and the profit is feldom leis than rol. an acre, befides affording employmeut and fubfifténce: to the induf 
trious poor. But when we confider the benefits that arife from this commodity when it comes into the 
hands of the manufacturers, it muit appear to be a national objet of the greateft importance. The 
Dutch, who underftand both the culture and manufadture of flax better than any other nation in the 
world, prefer their own feed, raifed on the tiff clays of Zealand, to any that they receive from the northerd 
parts of Europe: but the flax employed in their manufactures grows on a light, warm, gravelly foil, and’ 
owes its beauty and finenefs to their fedulous care in manuring, cultivating, and dreffing it. We have 
the time diverfity of land aud much more of them than the Dutch, and therefore, if we took equal pains, 
we might foon be relafed from the neceflity of importing. In 1695, according to Mr. Houghton, we 

imported - 
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raifed very much; apples in abundance ; whofe cyder fells now, as in Somerfethhire, 
from 7s. to 12s. per hogfhead. As we proceed, a noble view prefents itfelf acrofs the 
fea, down the Devon coat to Topfham, Plymouth, &c. 

Dine at Bridport, a very neat town, whofe principal {treet is remarkably fpacious, 
4; 3 


well-built, and paved; about the middie fiands an excellent new market houfe, with 
good rooms over it for all public purpos 


» only finifhed this year. This town was 
anciently very confiderable; in the reign of Edward the Confeflor the number of 
houfes were about’ 120, which made it great in thofe days; but we findin William 
the Conqueror’s time they were reduced to 100, Again it recovered its greatnels. 
King Henry Ill. created it a borough; Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth, and James I. 
cftablithed the corporation with many privileges; it is governed by two bailiffs, and 
a recorder, and fends two members to parliament. ‘The piers and harbour, which 
once added greatly to its flourifhing fate, are all gone to ruin, fo that there is no fe- 
curity for fhips driven by ftrefs of weather into this deep and perilous bay. The foil 
being rich and ftrong, this neighbourhood produces an abundance of hemp*, and 
the inhabitants are very adept in twifting all forts of ropes, nay, fo famous were the 
in this manufacture formerly, that, by a ftatute made in the reign of Henry VIL. it 
was ordered that all the cordage for the navy fhould, for a limited time, be made here, 
or within five miles of this place, and no where elfe. At prefent great quantities of 
twine, nets, &c. are manufactured here. 

After dinner we proceeded to Weymouth. The ftratum now changes to real black 
flint and chalk; a more varied and beautiful country is fearce to be found than the 
greater part of this evening’s journcy affords; hills and dales toffed about in the 
wildeft manner of well-fringed inclofures, form the variegated landfcapes of the firft 
three or four miles. Thefe {weeps of inclofures gradually expand till they become 
immenfe downy hills and deep vales; near the sth mile-ftone, look a little to the left 
and you will be ftruck with a moft piturefque fcene ; a bold, circular, gently fwell- 
ing hill rifes out of a vaft hollow with peculiar effe@, near to which a {mall tuft of 
inclofures feems wildly toffed beneath to decorate the vale with fofteft inequalities, 
About the 6th ftone you behold a fpot infinitely more elegant; a circular hollow 
feooped in a vaft hill of the fweeteft verdure ; were it not for the difference of co- 
lour and texture, a more exact idea cannot be given of its beautiful appearance, than 
by comparing them to thofe foft waves one fees in driven fnow. Nor are thefe velvet 
mixtures of hill and dale, fometimes rifing boldly abrupt, and fometimes very gentle, 
more gratifying to the eye than the food of them is delightful, and beneficial to the 
leecy flocks that brouze abundantly all over them. 











imported 495 ton of flax. In 1763, from Ruflia, 161,756 pounds, or 25;6 tons. In our fifter ifland 
this has been made an object of national attention: they faw clearly that to gain and preferve the linen 
manufaGture, it was neceflary to raife flax, for which purpofe they gave a bounty of gs. a barrel on the 
importation of flax or hemp-feed; they gave this gratis to fuch as would fow their lands therewith ; they 
gave bounties of 10s. 8s, and 6. on every roolb. of 35, 30, and 203. an 100 in value; they gave their 
freedom in country corporations to all hemp and flax dreffers ; and they held out a premium on every buthel 
of feed, when at 5s. a bufhel, which fhould be exported*, 


* Campbell’s Survey of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. go. 

+ Hemp is another vegetable too well known to need any defcription; the fame remarks may be made 
with regard to the benefit arifing from the cultivation of this, as have been made juft before on flax, 
and even much ftronger arguments ufed to fupport it, there being almoit ten times the quantity of hemp 


a cei which fhews the immenfe faving that would arife, if we could raife this, or the greater part of ity 
at home 


The 
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The placé we tiext’came to was Winterburn, remarkable for a marfhy fpring called 
the Werry, which burfts out in ‘this feafon of the year ; continuing to flow all winter, 
and at a certain time in fpringit ceafes, and remains dry all fummer. Inftead of con- 
tinuing the road to Dorchefter, we now defcended to the right through a kind of 
half inclofure interrupted by gates, which brought us to the pleafant village of Up- 
way, ornamented with feveral good houfes, &c. From hence through Broad-way 
we foon arrived at the Hotel Weymouth, or rather Melcomb-regis ; which two places 
are feparated by the river Wey, and were diftin& boroughs formerly, and always at 
variance about their privileges, fo that they were deprived of them by Henry VIth. 
But Queen Elizabeth reftored them on condition that they fhould make but one cor- 
poration: by which union they enjoy their common rights and flourifh together. A 
wooden bridge of many arches unites them; the former looks fmall and dirty, but the 
latter is improved by all the advantage of good building and fpacious ftreets; amongft 
which are many excellent lodgings; but the range of buildings called Glocefter-row, 
York-buildings, and the Efplanade, are the moft elegant and defirable, from their 
contiguity to the fands, which are naturally the belt and moft convenient for the pur- 
pofe of bathing, in the kingdom; being within a beautiful femicircular bay of 
near two miles, moft happily protected from winds and tempefts by the furrounding 
hills, which, while they afford fecurity to the moft timid valetudinarian, for the en- 
joyment of this marine falutary exercife, alfo prefent the moft pidturefque view to 
every window of thefe lodgings. The affembly room is a lofty and fpactous building, 
adjoining the hotel kept by Mr. Stacie, from the Bedford Arms, London, who at. 
tends in the feafon, and has, befides every ather indulgence for company, an excellent 
boat for {chemes upon the water. 

In the morning tedious rain confined us within doors feveral hours; but clearing 
up about one, we drove to fee the ifle of Portland, commonly fo called, though in fact. 
no more than a peninfula, as it is joined to the main land by a prodigious beacn, or 
ridge of pebbles ; parallel to which runs a narrow creek which you ferry over. To 
contemplate this wonderful wall wathed up by the fea, you fhould ride or walk along 
its fummit, where you will fee more fully the extent and fecurity of this immoveable 
bulwark, whofe materials are moftly equal in fize toa walnut at the water fide, gradu- 
ally diminifhing to common gravel, and though uncemented, are capable of refifting 
the moft outrageous ftorms, and of preferving the adjacent country from a deftructive 
inundation. 

The two caftles on the oppofite fhores, named Portland and Sandsfoot, were built. 
in the reign of Henry VII. about 1539, but have nothing now to attract our notice. 
From beneath the beach we drove to this mountainous ifland, taking its name (ac- 
cording to Camden) from one Port, a noble Saxon, who in 703 much infefted and an- 
noyed this coaft; it is about nine miles round, and divided into feven villages, all be- 
longing to one parifh. The firlt we arrived at is called Chifwell; the next Fortune’s- 
well; on the hill ftands Rayfourth and Wakeham ; to the eaft is Eaft-town ; to the 
weft, Weft-town; and onthe fouth, Southwell, The inhabitants are computed about 
1700. We ftopt at the Portland-arms during a violent ftorm ; the windows looking 
over that immenfe beach plainly fhewed us the danger of fhips being embayed and loit 
here; when coming from the weftward, they omit to keep a good offing, and cannot 
weather the high land of Portland. After this violent fhower, we procured faddie 
horfes, and went direétly acrofs to the fouth-fide; having mounted the vaft hill from 
Fortune-well, we fee the whole ifland, now a flat furface almoit every way, and divided . 
into large inclofures, by ftone walls, for the purpole of growing corn and feeding 
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that. fmall breed of fheep univerfally admired for their flavour; but the whole has a 
dreary uncomfortable afped, entirely deftitute of wood and fuel. The quarries for 
getting that inimitable ftone, pf.which all our beft buildings are formed, are feen in 
almoft every part of this ifland; but they were no curiofity to us after that fubterra- 
neous mode at Bath. Proceeding direétly acrofs, we faw the ruins of the old caftle, 
which fite, before the invention of ordnance, might feem impregnable; yet was it 
both forced and won by Robert carl of Gloucefter, 1143, in behalf of his filter, 
Maude, the Emprefs, when the waged war againft King Stephen. At this place, in 
1588, the Spaniards, with their fuppofed invincible army, {trove to land; but being 
prevented by the Englifh, a ftrenuous fight enfued, which forced them to acknowledge 
that title falfe; when many hundreds perifhed, and two of their great {hips were 
brought into Weymouth, Irom hence you have a noble view of the race of Portland, 
fo called from the mecting of the two tides, or ftriving of the currents, mid-way 
between this and the French coaft. ‘This agitation of the waves is often fo dangerous, 
that fearce any veflcl can pafs over it in the calmeft feafon ;“and fhips, not aware of 
thefe currents, have been embayed to the weft of Portland, and loft.on the beach 
above-mentioned. Before we quitted the fouth fide, we faw the fmall remains of the 
‘ancient church, whofe foundation the rolling fea began to undermine. Indeed the 
cliffs along this fide are wonderfelly rent; one in particular, to the right of this old 
church, is very ftriking; the immenfe mafs of ftone, apparently feparated from the 
main Body by fome violent convulfion, forms a chafm wildly magnificent. From hence 
too we plainly fee Peverel Point, a vaft heap of undermined rocks; at the corner of the 
ifland of Purbeck, whofe attractive chafm threatens deftru@ion on all who approach - 
them. This was the fpot where the unfortunate Halfwell Eaft Indiaman, and moft of 
its crew, met with their untimely fate. ‘Ihe wind blowing hard, and the waves rolling 
high, recalled that fhocking fcene more warmly to ourimagination, We now returned 
fo our inn, where the landlord, Gibbs, fhewed us a very curious relick of Saxon an- 
tiquity, called the Reve-poll, which, in lieu of a rent-roll, exhibits a very ancient mode 
of keeping accounts; as on this ftaff is marked every acre of land on the ifland; by 
which means the bailiff colle@ed the king’s dues, as lord of the manor, at the rate of 
three-pence per acre, diftinguifhed by different fized cuts, from a farthing to ten fhil- 
lings and feven-pence farthing, the higheft rent paid. As we departed from hence, 
the people crowded round us with various curiofities, found about ‘this ifland, of ore, 
fpar, foffils, &c. but the moft curious produétion is a kind of fea-weed, mentioned by 
Camden, called ifidis plocamon, or ifis hair, not unlike coral. We now haftened back 
to the hotel at Weymouth, where we enjoyed a Jate dinner, accompanied by mufic of 
the roaring wayes. 

In the morning I arofe early ; the fea and the air were very favourable for bathing and. 
fifhing ; the machines for the former purpofe, near 30 in number, were bufily employ- 
ed, while thofe floating vehicles for the latter glided up and down amidft the refle@ed. 
beams of the new rifen fun, dancing on the furface ofthe gently agitated water; which, 
together swith the tranfparent fky, fo foftly hanging on the horizon, and the moun- 
iainous hills and chalky cliffs around, prefented the moft beautiful picture imaginable 
fuch as I only remember to have feen in Loutherburgh’s Eidophuficon ; an elegant re- 
prefentation of movitig tranfparent pictures, exhibited in Exeter Change a few 
years ago, to imitate in miniature what nature thus difplays on her real and unrivaled 
feale. 

‘From hence to Dorchefter, cight miles, we went to breakfaft. Afcending Ridge» 
way-hill, the extenfive profpect of fea and country is delightful. Beyond this, on ig 
2 right, 
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right, is an old manfion, called Rerringfton, the ancient feat of the Wilifams’s, de- 
fcended from fir John Williams, who, as Coker fays, by his buildings and other or- 
naments, much beautified this place. On the left, immediately behind the village 
of Monckton, we walked to infpect one of the moft perfe&t remains of an ancient for- 
tification in this kingdom, vulgarly called Maiden caftle, on tradition that it was never 
forced nor won*, Butit is thought with greater probability, by our more judicious 
antiquaries, to have been a fummer ftation of the Romans; it confifts of a treble fois 
and rampart, each very deep and high, furrounding an inner area, near 40 acres, to 
which are only two places of entrance. Such as have curioufly viewed this place. have 
likewife traced out the particular ufes of each part, as, the weftern, facing the Practo- 
rium, to have been for the foot, which could not contain lefs than three legions, or 
about 18,000 men; the eaft part, behind the Prztorium, to have been for the horfe 
and carriages ; and between both were feated the tribunes and other officers. A num- 
ber of barrows are feen thrown up on the downs around, which, from time to time, 
have been opened, without any great fuccefs; only finding a few human bones and 
coins. From hence the profpett is very extenfive, and takes in fome ef the hills on 
the ifleof Wight. As we continue this road, within half a mile of Dorchefter, clofe 
on the right, is another extraordinary relick, called Mambury, perfectly refembling 
a Roman amphitheatre, inclofing about an acre of ground, and fuch as one may eafily 
imagine to have contained fome thoufand fpetators beholding fuch fports and exercifes 
as were ufual among the ancients. : ; . 
Dorchefter, the capital of this county, is a town of great antiquity, which Anto- 
nine, in his Itinerarium, calls Durnovaria, i.e. a paflage over the river, being fituated 
_ where the Frome, difperfing itfelf, maketh a kind of ifland, and running from hence 
through Wareham, empties itfelf into the feaat Poole. In the time of the Romans, 
it was one of the two winter ftations faid to have been in thefe parts ; and indeed the 
ancient walls, the Via Iceniana, the fofs-way on which it ftands, the coins and other 
pieces of antiquity, together with thofe adjacent marks of encampments, &c. above 
defcribed, are proofs {ufficient of its former confequence ; though Camden fpeaks of 
at as being then “ neither Jarge nor beautiful, the walls having been pulled down by 
the enraged Danes, who here and there about the town have thrown up feveral bar- 
rows.”? The prefent appearance of this town is neat and handfome, and its flourifhing 
condition very different from what, according to Coker, it was in Edward III.’s time, 
when they were forced to petition the king, for abating part of their fee-farm, or 
rent, ‘ by reafon the houfes were left defolate, and trade failed amongft them,”’ as 
the words of the petition are. That dreadful fire in 16 31, which confumed aimoft the 
whole town, except the large church of St. Peter, anda few furrounding houfes, the 
lofs being computed at 200,000. gave rife to its regularity and goodnefs of buildings ; 
now confifting of three principal ftreets, fpacious and well paved, which meet in the 
centre. Here are three churches, a good market place, and a town hall, for holding 
the affizes, &c. being under the government of a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeffes. It 
had anciently a caftle in that place where the Grey-friars built their convent out of the 
ruins thereof, and hath now but three parifh churches; whereas the compafs of the old 
town feems to have been very large. In what ftate it flood foon after the coming of 
the Normans, Domefday book will beft fhew us.“ In King Edward’s reign there 


* Maiden is more properly derived from magnus, whence we have main in the fame fenfe. _ As the 
Maiden tower at Windfor fignified the great tower, the Maiden down in Wilthhire, &c. Maidenhead 
town in Berkfhire, was formerly Maiden Hythe, fignifying a great port. 
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were 170 houfess thefe defended themfelves for all the king’s fervices, and paid gold 
for ten hides, but tothe work of hufcarls one mark of filver, excepting thofe cuftoms , 
which were for one night’s entertainment. There were‘in it two mint-mafters. There 
are now only 82 houfes; and too have been totally demolifhed fince Hugh was fhe- 
riff”? The walks that circum{[cribe near two-thirds of the town, are very pleafant, and 
the country about it level’ and fruitful, abounding with arable and fheep pafture, 6 or 
700,000 being computed to feed within fix miles round this town; and the corn 
brought to market equally abundant, particularly barley; the beer of which has ever 
been efteemed excellent, and fent to various parts of the world. The poor and impo- 
tent are here fo well regulated and relieved, that fir J. Child, in his treatife on ‘l'rade, 
recommends this example as worthy to be followed by other places. As we pafs 
through the eaftern ftreet which leads to Blandford and London, a very handfome 
gaol, newly finifhed upon the Howard plan, prefents itfelf, This road, which was 
formerly bad and dangerous, by reafon of its flat fituation over a moor, fubject to 
floods in time, of heavy rains, and through a ford on the river Frome, was, by the fpi- 
rited intervention of Mrs. Lora Pitt, made perfettly fafe and agreeable ; fhe, by an 
aét of parliament in 1746, caufing a bridge to be erefted, and a caufeway over the moor 
of Fordington, (a large manor of the dukes of Cornwall,) which the maintained for 
three years at her own expence. . 

The feats in this neighbourhood are numerous, and fome of them highly worth the 
notice of a traveller, particularly Milton Abbey, the feat of lord- Milton, whofe im- 
provements are faid to have greatly heightened the natural beauties of its fituation ; but 
we were not fo fortunate as to vifit them, which I much lament, as not only its pre- 
fent appearance and condition, but its venerable antiquity, rank it amongit the firft 
places in this kingdom. It was firft founded and endowed for black monks, Benedic- 
tines, by King Athelftan, by way of atonement for having deprived his brother Edwin 
of his life and crown. For having a jealous eye upon this his half brother, lawful 
fon and fucceffor to King Edward the Elder, his fufpicion, by the inftigation of his 
followers, increafed fo much, that forgetting all juftice and humanity, he caufed the 
prince, accompanied with his little page, to be launched in a fmall boat, without tackle 

-or furniture, into the fea, that the deftru€tive waves might wafh away his own guilt. 
In this helplefs fituation, Edwin, being diftracted with grief, plunged headlong ‘to 
meet his cruel fate. This fact was foon after fincerely repented of by the king, who, 
in order to offer fome recompence for his guilt, and appeafe his innocent ghoft, built 
this monaftery of Milton, or Middleton, and fo endowed it that it flourifhed in great 
wealth and abundance. He gave to it the manor of Ofmington in the ifland of Pur- 
beck, at the fouth-eait part of this county; which afterwards became the chief feat 
of the Warhams, defcended from the fame ftock as William Warham, archbifhop 
of Canterbury in Henry Villth’s time. Catftoke near Chalmington was alfo given by 
Gervais de Newbury to this abbey; as was Frome Bellot, which William Bellot re- 
ceived of his mafter King William I. from whofe pofterity it came to the family of 
the Everards in Edward L.’s time, and fir Edmund Everard dying without iffue in 
time of Edward III. gave it to this abbey. This property afterwards was in the pol- 
feffion of John Gould. In 1340 this noble abbey was fo confumed by fire that neither 
church nor bells efcaped ; yet it foon rofe up again more fair than before, and fo conti- 
nued till the time of the diffolution, when Henry VIII. gave it to fir John Tregonwell 
for his manfion ; from whom it came by marriage to the Luttrells of Duniter-caftle ; 
and thence by fale to the Damers, 
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As we pafs on, feveral gentlemen’s feats agreeably catch our attention; Stinsford, 
* now inhabited by Mr. O’Brien, but which lately belonged, if not {till, to the earl of I- 
chefter, and came to the Strangeways at leaft two centuries ago by the coheirefs of 
Stafford. About a mile farther on’ the fame fide, we have a pleafing view of King{ton, 
a large manfton furrounded with fine lawns and numerous plantations lately added by 
its prefent owner My. William Pitt defcended from a younger branch of lord Rivers’s* 
family. ‘This eflate came by an heirefs from the ancient family of the Greys, (fup- 
pofed to bea branch of the noble houfe of that name,) who acquired it in the time of 
Henry Vth. by marriage with the heirefs of Sir Thomas Marward, whofe anceftors had 
long owned it. ‘The country from hence is moftly dpen and of a flinty ftratum, ap- 
propriated to the growth of corn and feeding of fheep. 

Next we pafs through Piddletont, near which the earl of Orford hasa feat, jul vifi- 
ble from the hill beyond the village; whence alfo you may catch a view of Dewlifh- 
houfe, the feat of Mr. D. R. Mitchell. Milborn St. Andrew, the next village we pafs, 
had the honcur of giving birth to the farhous John Morton, who being bred amongtt 
the monks of Cearne abbey, near Frompton, was firft made bifhop of Ely, and after- 
wards archbifhop of Canterbury, A. D. 1486. By his means principally, England 
owes her happinefs of uniting the houfes of York and Lancafter. A little beyond we 
pafs on our right the noble place and park-ornaments with a fine obelifk, the ancient 
feat, and ftill the refidence of Mr. FE. Morton Pleydell, defcended from the fame fa. 
mily as the archbithop. . 

Paffing through the village of Whitchurch we come to a long a of bleak hills 
and downs, which bring us fuddenly upon the pleafant town of Blandford, fituate on 
the river Stour, over which we crofs a handfome bridge of fix arches: from whence 
we have a delightful view of Brianfton, the elegant manfion of Mr. Portman, &. A 
beautiful fweep or crefcent of various foliage, called the cliff, hanging over the river, 
leads the eye gradually to the houfe, newly erected, which is a fuperb pile of Portland 
ftone, fuitable to the fortune of its bwner, well known to eclipfe moft commoners or 
noblemen in England. This was anciently, in the time of Edward I. the feat of William 
de Echingham, in right of his wife Vura, daughter and heir of Rad. de Stopham, 
from whom it defeended to Sir Allan de Blockthall, who held it in grand fergeanty 
under this odd tenure, “ that he fhould find a man to go before the king’s army forty 
days bareheaded and barefooted, in his fhirt and linen drawers, holding in one hand 
a bow without a ftring, and in the other an arrow without feathers.’? From him it 
came to the Rogers’s, men of ancient defcent and great refpeét ; in which family it 
continued till Sir William Portman purchafed it, who left it to his adopted heir Henry 
Portman, in which family, as we before defcribed, it now fplendidly continues. 

Blandford is a borough town, which gives name to one of the five divifions of this 
county, and being burnt down in 1731, rofe like another phoenix from its afhes, with 
the handfome plumage it now wears. The Marlborough family have their fecond title 
of marquis from this pleafant town, 

The next morning, inftead of continuing the great road to Salifbury, we deviated 
fouth-eaft to Winburn, for the purpofe“of vifiting the Ifle of Wight, Southampton, 


* Lord Camelford and Lord Chatham are a ftill younger branch of the fame family. 

+ This was formerly a {mail market town, which the Montacutes, eails of Salifbary, pave to the priory 
of Chrift-church, in Hampthire. 

t However with one or two more adcptions. I think the prefent owner is by the male lnc, a 


Berkeley. 
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and Portfmouth. The former part of the way is open, and arable land; the next, 
extenfive fheep downs. On Badbury down, about two miles from Winburn, we faw 
on our left a mounted hill, new crowned with firs, which is remarkable for a treble 
rampart ; where tradition fays once ftood a caftle, the feat of the Weft-Saxon kings ; 
which Camden obferves was in his time fo utterly decayed, that he faw not the leaft 
fign of it ; probably therefore this was a fummer ftation of the Roman legion, who are 
faid to have had their winter ftation at Winborn; which is further confirmed from 
coins, urns, and a Roman fword dug up there, befides the traces of a fofs-way leading 
- from hence to Old Salifbury. We now arrived at this ancient town, (called by Anto- 
ninus in his Itinerary, Vindogladiz, fignifying its fituation between two rivers,) which 
the Britons called Glediad, or fwords. The prefent name is alfo taken from rivers, 
compounded of Win, or Vin, part of the old name, and Burn, the Saxon word for 
water or river. Minfter was added to it from its monaftery and church fo called, built 
in 712 by Cuth-Burga, fifter to Ina, king of the Weft-Saxons ; which decaying, there 
arofe in its place a new church with a fair vault under the choir, and a very high fpire 
befides the fteeple; which fpire, its moft beautiful ornament, was fuddenly blown 
down in 1600, during morning fervice; the ftones battered down all the lead, and 
broke much of the timber roof of the church, yet without any injury to the people. 
This ruin was again repaired with the church revenues, and the liberal affiftance of Sir 
John Hanham, whofe defcendant, Sir William Hanham, baronet, {till refides here. 
After the deftruétion of this monaftery, prebendaries were introduced, and Reginald 
Pole made dean of it, who afterwards became cardinal and archbifhop of Canterbury ; 
adding, as Camden obferves, the “‘ reputation of piety, wifdom, and eloquence, to 
the quality of his race,” for he was of the royal blood, by being fon to Margaret Pole, 
countefs of Salifbury, and daughter to George, duke of Clarence, brother to King 
Edward IV. The choir with four finging men, fix boys, and an organ, are the only 
cathedral remains now in ufe. ‘Thofe who are fond of ruminating upon the relicks of 
the dead, may here find feveral monuments of confequence ; particularly that! of King 
Ethelred, one of the beft of prinees, who, being flain in a battle againit the Danes at 
Wittingham, in the caufe of religion and his country, obtained the firname of Martyr. 
‘Near this is the monument of Gertrude Blunt, daughter to William lord Mountjoy, 
the great marchionefs of Exeter, and another of Edward Courtenay, the laft earl of 
Devonshire of that family, from a branch of which is defcended the prefent vifcount 
Courtenay, of Powderham-caftle, near Exeter. On the other fide of the choir, lies 
John de Beaufort, duke of Somerfet, with his wife, Margaret*, daughter and heir of 
Sir John Beauchamp of Blethho, whofe daughter Margaret, countels of Richmond, 
and mother to King Henry VIL. at this place built a free-fchool; the endowment of which 
has fince been augmented by a great benefactrefs, Queen Elizabeth. 

From hence we proceeded to Chrift-church, with an additional horfe (after the man- 
ner of a tandem,) whofe new alacrity gave a finer animation and zeft to the fpirits than 
if we always indulged in the rapidity of poft-horfes. From a gradual decreafe of hills 
the two or three laft ftages, we now.came into a perfect flat; and from a ftratum of 
Aint and hard roads, to an indifferent foil, and deep fands. The fields around are 
principally arable; and I obferved feveral crops of buck-wheat, to be plowed in as 
manure ; a mode of cultivation highly recommended in fuch a country. Turnips are 
produced here in great abundance. ‘ 


* Whofe pidture we faw at Enmore-caitle, in Somerfetfhire. 
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‘We now take leave of this county, and enter that of the rich and delightful Hamp- 
fhire; and paffing through this fhort uninterefting part, crofs the famous river Stour 
again at Ivy-bridge, where, having left his favourite county which he nearly bifeés, 
from-his fource of fix {mall fountains at Stourton in Wilts, (once the honour and feat 
of the barons of that name,* bearing for their arms thefe fix fountains) he hafteth to- 
wards Chrift-church, to pay that tribute, which he hath taken from other leffer rivers, 
to the great king of waters, the fea, Variety of fifh are taken here in great plenty ; 
and we had {mall turbot for dinner very cheap. ‘this old town is neat and pleafant, 
now called Chriftechurch from its church fo dedicated, but formerly Twinhamburn, 
from its fituation between two rivers, which bears the fame etymology as Winburn. In 
the time of the Saxons it was fortified with a caftle, and adorned with an ancient church 
of prebendaries ; which was in the reign of William Rufus reftored by Ralph Flam- 
bard, bifhop of Durham, who had been dean of that church; and richly endowed 
by Richard de Rivers, earl of Devon, to whom King Henry I. gave this place in fee ; 
and fo continued in great repute till its fatal fall amidft the general wreck of monaf- 
teries, We vifited thefe venerable walls; on the outfide a lofty, ftupendous pile, 
that befpoke a former magnificence within ; as we entered, the devaftations of time, 
and the iron hand of Cromwell were too evident. ‘he roof is in a deplorable ftate ; 
owing, as it is believed, to the falling in of a beautiful tower or fpire which once 

_adorned the external part. The choir is {mall but very handfome, particularly its 
altar-piece of ftone, richly carved; the genealogy of our Saviour traced down frona 
Jeffe; at his head David; at his feet Solomon; the Virgin and child, with three wife 
men paying their offerings; the Shepherd with fheep, to whom the angels brought 
glad tidings; alfo the ftar that appeared above, where the young child was born, 
Here too more minutely we trace the plunderer’s works; only nitches now remain, 
where once were large images of filver, &c. To the left of this their facrilegious hands 
are {till more vifible, on that beautiful cenotaph built for the countefs of Salifbury, 
who was moft cruelly beheaded, at the age of 70 in the tower, being attainted for trea- 
fon 31 Henry VIII. on the fuppofition that the infurrection about that time in York- 
fhire, was through the inftigation of the cardinal Pole, her fon, and confequently this 
occafion was taken to cut her off; in whom determined the line of Plantagenet. The 
warious arms and other devices, the order of the garter, &c. are terribly defaced, 
which when complete muft have been beautiful ; as the whole of this pure Gothic 
miniature now appears by far the beft I ever faw, and univerfally admired. 

‘The following.copy of an original letter, in the library of the late Mr. Brander, of 
this place, which was fent to Oliver Cromwell by his men, will further elucidate what 
I have defcribed ; it fays, ‘ we have been into the chapel and found the countels of 
Salifbury’s tomb, built of Caen ftone from Normandy, which we have defaced ; alfo 
fome gold and filver cups, which will be ufeful and ornamental for your table.” We 
afcended to the top of the tower and enjoyed a moft delightful view of the furrounding 
fea, the Ifle of Wight, and the Needles, which are immenfe rocks of chalk, hurled at 
fome diftance into the water. 

Mr. Gilpin {peaking of his diflike to white objeéts, fays, ‘‘ that nature never colours in 
this offenfive way; and that the chalky cliff is the only permanent object of this kind, 
which fhe allows to be hers; and this feems rather a force upon her from the boifterous 
agtion of a furious element. But even here it is her conftant endeavour to corre¢t this 


* Now thefeat of Mr. Hoare, and a place much admired. 
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offenfive tint. She hangs her cliffs with famphire and other marine plants; or fhe - 
{tains them with various hues, fo as to remove,.in partat leaft, the difgufting glare. The 

weftern end of the Ifle of Wight, called the Needle-cliffs, is a remarkable inftance of 

this. _ Thefe rocks are a fubftance nearly refembling chalk ; but nature has fo reduced 

their unpleafant luftre, by a variety of chiiftifing tints, that in moft lights they have even 

a beautiful effea.? - ; : : 

From hence we purfued our courfe to Lymington; the country is moftly flae and un- 
pleafant ; and nothing remarkable occurs except a modern large manfion, called High. 
cliff, built. by the prefent lord Bute. The medley of archite€ture is too profufe to be - 
really handfome, yet at this diftance it has a pleafing effe&. The front to the fea is 
efteemed more beautiful, and the infide, though not often difplayed, is very elegant; and 
ornamented with a fingular fine colle@tion of fea views, &c. 

Lymington is a fmall maritime town, fituate on the river, oppofite the ifland, and is 
principally indebted to its populous condition from becoming a bathing and watering 
place. The rides and objects worthy notice are fufficiently variegated and alluring; but 
we had not an opportunity of indulging in thefe pleafures; eager now to crofs to the 
Me of Wight. About a mile from this place, nearer the water, Mr. Gilpin enjoys his 
elegant retirement of Vicar’s-hill. care 
y Phe weather was this morning particularly tempeftuous, though without the leaft ap- 
pearance of rain; we waited with anxious expeétation till noon, for the arrival of the 
packet from Yarmouth, but in vain; no fmall boat could be procured as a fafe and 
agreeable fubftitute, fo we changed our plan, and continued by land to Southampton, 
We foon came upon that groundwhich under the oppreflion and tyranny of William the 
Conqueror, had fuffered the moft cruel devaftations, for he deftroyed all the towns, 
villages, and churches; and turning out the poor inhabitants, made a foreft for wild 
beafts of 30 miles in circuit, called in that age the Ytene, now the New Fore(t ; this he 
did either to make a more eafy accefs for his Normans in cafe of any infurrections after 
his conqueft, or to indulge himfelf in hunting, or to raife money by unjult means. : For 
he, more merciful to beafts than mankind, laid the molt fevere penalties on thofe 
who fhould trefpafs on his game. But the divine vengeance feemed ftrongly to mark 
his impious projects; for Richard his fecond fon, was killed by a peftilential blaft in this 
foreft ;- William Rufus, his third fon, was cafually fhot with an arrow by Walter Tyr- 
rel; and his grandfon Henry, by Robert, his eldeft fon, was, like Abfalom, caught by 
the hair in the boughs, and left hanging till he perifhed. Gn the north fide of this 
foreft, near Malwood caftle, {till grows the oak on which Tyrrel’s arrow glanced when 
he fhot William Rufus, which was ordered by Charles IH. to be inclofed with pails. 
The. flory of its putting forth buds on Chriftmas-day, which wither again before night, 
may appear idle and fuperftitious to thofe who have not ocular demonftration; the 
Jatter part, indeed, I will not vouch for, but the former is unqueftionably true, and 
T have feen as extraordinary an efeé upon the Glaftonbury thorn; the oak I have not 
feen, but I am contented with the evidence of a friend, whofe veracity is in my mind 
equal to felf fight. This gentleman was, a few years fince-called upon to determine 
a wager, that a leaf fhould be produced on Chriftmas-day, the fize of a filbert ;: which 
he then gathered to the fatisfatory determination of the bet. The Forelt is divided 
into nine walks, each of which has a keeper; and has two rangers or bow- bearers, 
and alord-warden; which office, according to Leland, belonged by inheritance to the 
earls of Arundel; but is at prefent enjoyed by the duke of Glocefter. 

We pafled through Lyndhurft, a fmall town of one principal ftreet, with a variety of 
Summer refidencies around it. The duke of Glocefter has a pleafant feat here; and a 
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little beyond the village on the left, we obferved the {6at and pleafure grounds of the 
late fir Philip Jennings, bart.* and now inhabited by his widow. We proceeded through 
moft delightful avenues, formed by the umbrageous arms of noble fons of the Foreit: 
When we came upon the open plain again, the contraft was moft feverely felt. That 
driving wind which had at Lymington prevented our paffage to the Ile of Wight, now 
met us with ell its embattled hoft upon thefe plains; and it was with the utmott diffi- 
culty we could gain ground. he volumes of duft which enveloped us on every fide, 
aloft obftructed our fight, and made us motionlefs. [t was a confolation, however, to 
think we had not to contend with a more dangcrous element. After thefe fevere ftrug- 
gles we were furrounded with proteéting inclofures, which foon led us through the ex- 
tenfive parith of Eling, and round the head of Southampton river. Near Eling is 
Poulton’s, lately the favourite feat of the right hon. Hans Stanley, from whom it came 
to Mr, Wellbore Ellis, the prefent owner, who married his fifter. It formerly belonged 
to a branch of the noble family of the Powletts, of this county. After making a confi- 
derable elbow amidit delightful feenery, rich with country manfions, &c. we arrive at 
this delightful town, the feat of much pleafure, opulence, and commerce. The anti- 
quity of Southampton can be no longer quettioned, from the various Roman coins, vef- 
tiges of old walls, &c. that have been dug up around it ; but various are the opinions 
of the origin of its name. Some deriving it from the Claufentum of Antoninus, or 
from the ancient ‘Trifanton ; the former fignifying the Port Entum, and the latter the 
Bay of Anton. We may therefore with greater certainty fubfcribe to Camden, who 
refts upon the unqueftionable authority of Doomfday book, where the whole county is 
exprefsly called Hantfcyre, or Hantonicire, ftom Hanton, or Hampton; a name of pure 
Saxon origin, Whatever was its ancient.condition, fituation, or bounds, we are affured 
that it fhared in the common, miferies of the nation during the Danifh wars, when old 
Hanton fell a prey to thofe deftruétive tyrants, A.D. 980. And in the time of William 
theconqueror, it appears from the expreffion of his own book, ‘that the king had in that 
town only, 80 men or tenants in demefne.” Which, about 400 years ago, when. king 
Edward Ill. and Philip of Valois, contended for tlie kingdom of France, was burnt by 
the French, Out of the athes whereof there f{prang up a more conveniently fituated 
town, “ that which now remains (as Camden fays) between two riverst; famous for, 
the number and neatnels of its buildings, for the richne{s of inhabitants, and refort of 
merchants ; fortified with a doui‘iz ditch, ftrong walls, with feveral battlements: and 
for a better defence to the harbour, there is a & rong caftle built of fquare ftone, upon 
a high-raifed mount, by Richard UW.” This is now converted into a pleafure-houfe, 
whofe windows and top command mott d:liehtful views. 

Anecdotes of great men and popular {tories are handed down from: mind {gy mind; and: 
even lifped by the mouths of babes, tl a confufion of times and places deftrays their 
characteriltic marks, and leaves nothing but an obfcure fenfe or mere found. That fas 
mous one of Canute, King of England and Denmark, reproving a flattering courtier, 
who perfuaded him that all nature would obey his royai will and pleafure, comes under 
this defcription, and is no doubt well known to all mankind, as the fineft leffon to curb 


* His paternal ftate was at Duddlefton, in Shropfhire; he took the name of Clerke and died about a 
year fince, and his only fon a few moathsafter him, S. P. upon which the utle became exting. 

+ Itchin and Tees; the former, on the eaft fide of the town, rifes from two {mall lakes near Alresford, a 
market town ficuate in the eaft part of the county, and runs through Winchefter; the latter rifes near Bae 
fing loke in the north borders ofthe county and paifes by Overton? famous for trout, through Whitchurch, 
and ca.ching another ftream from Andover, runs through Stockbridge, Romfey, &c. and enters the noble 
Southampton-water at Redbridge. 
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tyranny and pride; from him that fitteth on a throne to him who ruleth in a cottage. 
But when we are told that this is the place, the beach whereon we now walk, that gave 
rife to the admirable leffon and oratory ; its value is doubly enhanced, and we refle& 
upon it with the higheft pleafure. ‘ When he came (fays Henry of Huntingdon) to 
fhore, he commanded a chair to be fet for him and faid to the flowing tide: ‘Thou 
art under my dominion, and the ground on which I fit is mine, nor did ever any difobey 
my commands with impunity, therefore I command thee not to come upon my ground, 
nor to wet the cloaths or the feet of me thy lord and mafter.”’ But the rude waves pre- 
fently came up, and wet his royal feet; upon which he ftept back and faid; “Let all 
the inhabitants of the world know, that the power of monarchs is a vain and empty 
thing, and that no one deferves the name of king, but he whofe will, by an eternal law, 
the Heaven, Earth, and Sea obey.”? Nor would he ever after fuffer the crown to be 
put on his head, but caufed it to be placed on Chrift’s ftatue at Winchefter. The ftrong- 
eft circumftantial evidence of this ftory may be gathered from the ancient coins of Ca- 
nute, which were afterwards ftamped with a mitre on his head, or fometimes a cap or 
triangular covering. 

The prefent ftate of Southampton is full as flourifhing as in Camden’s time, though 
not perhaps from the fame refources; its home trade and manufactures are at a low 
ebb; but its navigable merchandize is ftill very confiderable with Portugal, and the 
Ifland of Jerfey, Guernfey, &c. Its charming and healthful fituation, goodnefs of 
buildings, &c. have of late years, made it the refidence of many genteel and refpe€table 
families; and though fea-bathing and accommodations for that purpofe are not in fuch 
perfection here as in many other places; yet the beauty of the furrounding country, 
the glorious appearance of the river wafhing its borders and communicating with the 
delightful Ifle of Wight, together with numerous other objects of amufement and cu- 
riofity, make ample amends for thofe deficiencies, and render it a public place of the 
firft fafhion. High-ftreet is remarkably handfome, and well paved. The gate-way 
leading into it, is a fine piece of architeéture and in high prefervation: after a difplay 
of genteel accommodations and other buildings, it winds ina pleafing curve, and ter- 
minates at the quay. Nor is it inferior to other public places, in aflembly rooms, plays, 
and other modes of diverfion. But to enter into the minutiz of them, or the furround- 
ing places of delight, would be foreign to the purpofe of a general tour. In the cata- 
logue of religious and charitable foundations, in the five parifhes, into -which Southamp- 
tonis at prefent divided, Holyrood church, as it is moft attended, is worth mention- 
ing, particularly for its monument to the memory of Mifs Stanley, fifter to the late Hans 
Stanley, of Poulton’s, finifhed by-the famous Ry{brack, and her death thereon recorded 
by the poet.Thomfon, who alfo celebrates her lofs molt feelingly, in the Summer of his 
Seafons. St. Michael, All Saints, and the confolidated livings of St. Lawrence and St, 
John, are moftly old and inconfiderable. But St. Mary’s having been deftroyed by fire, 
is re-built modern, and is in the gift of the bifhop of Winchefter, and valued at 1oool. 
per ann. The hofpital of God’s houfe is a very ancient eftablifhment, founded by one 
Roger Hampton, according toa charter in the Monafticon of Edward III. but without 
date. It econfifts at prefent of a warden, four old men, and old women, who are al- 
lowed two fhillingsa week. We will omit the reft as inconfiderable, to give fome ac- 
count of the. objects worth notice in this vicinity. 

Neételeye, Lettele, Netley, Edwtow, or De loco Sanéti Edwardi, juxa Southamp- 
ton, is pleafantly fituated, in the parntn of Hound, on the eaftern bannks of the South- 
ampton river, about two miles below that town. According to Godwin and Leland, it 
was founded by Petro de Rupibus, who died 1253: but Dugdale and Tanner attribute 
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it to Henry TL, “who,” fays the latter, “ A.D. 1239, founded an “ibbey for Cifter- 


tian monks from Beaulieu, and commended it to St. Mary and St. Edward, About’ 


the time of the diffolution, here was an abbot and twelve monks; whofe poffeffions 
were then valued, according to Dugdale, at rool. 12s. 8d. but according to Speed, 
at rol. as. gd. The eftate was granted by Henry VIII, to Sir William Paulet.’® 
About the middle of the 16th century, it was the feat of the earl of Hertford: and af. 
terwards was fitted up and inhabited by an earl of Huntingdon, who, as tradition fays, 
converted part of the chapel into a kitchen and other offices ; ftill referving the eatt 
end for facred ufes. In the year 1700 it came into the poffeffion of fir Berkeley Lucy, 
who fold the materials of the chapel to one Taylor, a carpenter, of Southampton, who 
took off the roof, which till that time was entire. It afterwards belonged to Henry 
Chiff, efq. who fold it to Mr. Dummer, in whofe family it remains. The view of part 
of the chapel, (which was built in the form of a crofs) taken, in 1761, by Mr. Grofe, 
to whom I am indebted for this account, annexed to his work, fhews it was an elegant 
building, though now greatly defaced. ‘There are likewife (he fays} remains of the re- 
fectory and kitchen: the whole is fo overgrown with ivy, and interfperfed with trees, as 
to form a {cene, infpiring the moft pleafing melancholy. 


Having thus given its hiftory and condition, let me now add that inimitable defcrip- 


tion of Mr. Gray, in his letter to Mr. Nichols, (p. 380.) 


Southampton, Nov. 18, 1964. 
“¢ The climate is remarkably mild, even in O@ober and November; no fnow has 
been feen to lie there for thefe thirty ycars paft, the myrtles grow in the ground againft 
the houfes, and Guernfey lilies bloom in every window: thetown clean and well built, 


furrounded by its old ftone walls, with their towers and gate-ways, ftands at the point’ 


of a peninfula, and opens full fouth to an arm of the fea, which, having formed two 


beautiful bays on each hand of it, ftretches away in direct view, till it joins the Britith, 


channel ; it is fkirted on either fide with gently rifing grounds, cloathed with thick 
wood, and directly crofs its mouth rife the high lands of the Ifle of Wight, at diftance, 
but diflinétly feen. In the bofom of the woods (concealed from prophane eyes) lie 
hid the ruins of Nettley Abbey; there may be richer and greater houles of religion, 
but the abbot is content with his fituation. Sce there, at the top of that hanging mea- 
dow, under the fhadow of thofe old trees, that bend into an half circle about it, he is 
walking flowly (good man) and bidding his beads for the fouls of his benefactors, in- 
terred in that venerable pile, that lies bencath him. Beyond it (the meadow flill de- 
{cending) nods a thicket of oaks, that mafk the building, and have excluded a view too 
garifh and luxuriant for an holy eye ; only on either hand they leave an opening for the 
blue glittering fea. Did you not obferve how as that white fail thot by and Was loft, he 
turned and croffed himfelf'to drive the tempter from him, that had thrown that diftine- 
tion in his way? I fhould tell you, the ferry man, who rowed me, alufty young fellow, 
told me that he would not for all the world pafs a night at the abbey (there were fuch 
things feen in it) though there was a power of money hid there.” 

What befel the two unfortunate contractors of the name of Taylor, in plundering 
this abbey of its materials, thofe who are fond of dreams, apparitions, and fecond fights, 
will find an extraordinary account of, in Browne Willis’s Mitred Abbies*. 

As modern objects of fight, Bellevue and Bevis Mount, fituate clofe adjacent on the 
road to Winchelter, merit the firft attention ; the former was built by Mr, Nathaniel St. 
André, now the property of Mr. Chambers, a minor, and inhabited by Admiral King. 


* P. 205 and 6, vol. ii. &c. 
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The latter was tle feat and favourite refidence, during the latter part of his life, of the 
late general fir John Mordaunt, K. B. fo beloved for his vivacity and hofpitality. I 
think I have heard, it had been before the habitation, in his old age, of his uncle, the 
famous general, Charles, carl of Peterborough*, the friend of Pope and Swift, with 
whofe character and whofe letters, in the well-known correfpondence of thofe great 
geniuses, we are fo delighted. Upon the death of fir John, it came to his coufin, the 
prefent carl of Peterborough, who fold it to Mr. Sotheby. On the right of Itchin is 
South Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Hans Sloane, who is next in fucceffion after the pre- 
fent pofleflor, to the eftates of Mr. Hans Stanley, of Poultons. About two miles fur- 
ther is North Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Fleming, member for Southampton, whofe fa- 
mily have poflefledic many years. Near this place is a very curious manufactory of blocks 
for pullies, ufed in fhips, &c. ‘Thefe, which before were only made by hand, are here 
entirely formed by machinery, in a manner no where elfe known or practifed. 

Thus far having noticed the chief beauties round Southampton, let us now pro-~ 
ceed to feenes fill more beautiful, if poflible, and as nothing is lovely, nothing engaging, 
in the abfence of nature’s painting orb, wehad no caufe to complain on that account. 
The morning was all glorious, and the tteady gale aufpicious, when we took early. pafs 
fage in one of thofe excellent vehicles, called the mail packet, to the Ifle of Wight. 
Thofe who are fond of water excurfions, cannct fail to be greatly pleafed with this, where 
the river and the land continually confpire to delight us with a diverfity of profpeéts. As 
we failed along, the water was, in fome places, almoft. covered with wild fowl, in others 
firewed with the bufy groups of fifhing boats. About eight miles down we were pleafed 
with the view of Cadlands, the elegant feat of Mr. Drummond, charmingly peeping 
from amidft the graceful foliage of the New-foreft. 

A little lower, on the oppofite fhore, on our left, ftands Hook, the large but fingu- 
larly built houfe of governor Hornfby; after having been twice burnt, it was finifhed 
about three years fince, according to the fame planas the Governor’s at Madras. The 
noble yatch belonging to this gentleman we alfo faw, which is efteemed the finelt on the 
feas; but he had the misfortune to have all its men preffed in the laft war. Below this 
to the right, on a narrow neck of land, which ftretches out confiderably into the river, 
ftands a pretty ftrong fort, called Calfhot Caftle ; this was built by Henry VIII. to fe- 
cure the entrance of the river. Great additions have been fince made, and a garrifon 
is conftantly kept, under the command of a governor, who has in it fome excellent 
apartments, and from the privileges in the New-forelt, enjoys a very liberal income. 
Adjacent to this the honourable Temple Luttrel has ereéted a lofty tower, which is 
called his folly ; but notwith{tanding its fantaftical fhape, I am told the infide is admir- 
able, and the outfide is furrounded with Turkifh tents very curious, into which you 
enter by fubterraneous paflages; the expence of this fingular place was very great. 
‘We now rufhed forward into that pleafant circular ocean which furrounds the ifland. 
The gale was brifk, and the waves, to the ideas of landfmen, appeared rolling high; . 
but divefted of fear no motion is more delightful. After an agreeable fail of about 16 
miles, in about two hours, and at the fmall expence of fixpence, we arrived at Welt 
Cowes, a confiderable harbour and a place of trade; fituate at the mouth of Newport 
river, to guard which is another caftle and garrifon, built by Henry VII. and oppofite 
to this was another at Eaft Cowes, but now demolifhed. A tranflation from Leland, 
{peaks of them thus: 

«« The two huge Cowes that bellow on the fhore, 
Shake eaft and welt, with their tremendous roar, 


* He died at Lifton Oftober 25, 1735, aged 77, and was great-grandfather of the prefent Earl. 
They 
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‘They guard fair Newport, and the lofty ifle, 
From fierce invaders, and their cruel {poil.”” 


After breakfaft we proceeded to Newport, which ftands almoft in the centre of the 
ifland: the road is a gradual afcent; the river winding near it to the left, affords a 
pleafing view, and the country, moftly arable, looks fertile. About a mile from New- 
port we palsa large houfe of induftry, erected for the maintenance and employment - 
of the poor in general, which is capable of containing 700 perfons. The garden that 
furrounds it, is divided into numerous little allotments, which befpeak comfort to thofe 
induf ri us owners, who by their little manufactures there eftablifhed, eafe the commu- 
nity ot a confiderable burden. ; 

Before we proceed, let us add fome general remarks of this ifland, and a fhort fketch 
of its hiftory. By the Romans it was called Veéta, by the Britons Guith, and the 
Saxons Wite, from whence we derive its prefent name. Velpafian fubjected this ifle to 
the Roman empire in the reign of Claudius. Cerdicus, the founder of the Welt Sax- 
ons, was alfo the firft that brought it under fubjeGtion to that nation. With théin it ¢on- 
tinued till about 650, when it underwent feveral other changes. About the year to79, 
‘William Fitz-Ofborne, then marfhal of England and earl of Hereford, conquered this 
ifland, and became firft lord of it. It was foon after his death feized into the king’s 
handé, but it continued not long in the crown, for King Henry I. gave it to Richard de 
Rivers, Earl of Devon, who was fucceeded by his fon Baldwin, and here it continued 
through feveral generations, till Baldwin sth, dying without iffue, his fifter Tfabel be- 
came his heir, who being married to William de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle, was 
lady of this ifland. Her three fons dying in her life-time, the was prevailed upon (or as 
Mr. Camden fays, conflrained by much difficulty) to fell this manor and that of Chrift 
Church, to King Edward I. for 6000 marks, paid by the king’s receivers, 12615 after 
this ifland had been in the family of Rivers 170 years. This ifland has feveral times 
fuffered by the invafions of the French, particularly in the 1ft of Richard II. when they 
landed Augutt 21, burnt feveral towns, and laid fiege to Carefbrook caftle, but the 
defence of fir Hugh Tyrell, then governor, made them contented to return with a 
compromife from the iflanders of 1000 marks. Again, in the years 1403, 1545, &c 
they made other bold attempts to conquer this ifland, but without fuccefs, Thus 
having continued near 200 years in the crown, it was at length advanced to the title o 
akingdom, about 1445, by Henry VI. who having created Henry Beauchamp, firlt 
premier earl of England, then duke of Warwick, laftly crowned him King of this 
ifland with his own hands. But this did not long continue, for he dying without male 
iffue, it again returned to the crown, in which it refted 44 years, till Edward IV. who 
fucceeded Henry, made his father-in-law, Richard Woodville, lord of Wight. After 
this, hiftory is almoft filent till king Charles I. informed of the cruel defigns of the 
parliament army, made his efcape from Hampton-court, and retired to the Ifle of 
‘Wight under the care of Colonel Hammond, then governor of Carefbrook Cattle, who 
conduéted his majetty to that place, November 14, 1647, to remain there till further 
orders, The fequel of his unhappy fate is too black and too well known to need any 
further defcription. : 

Having thus far given its hiftory, let us now fpeak more minutely of its nature. 
Its form is almoft oval; meafuring from eaft to weft 23 miles, and from north to fouth 
133 it contains about 100,000 acres of very fertile arable land, and much pafture for 
fhecp; and its inhabitants are computed to be about 20,0c0. The air is efteemed 
very falubrious, and on the fouth fide particularly foft and agreeable, The river 
Mece, running from north to fouth, divides it into two hundreds, called Eaft and Welt- 

RR@ Medine, 
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Medine, which eontains 30 parifhes or upwards. The principal of thefe is Newport, 
which we now vifited; its flreets are {quare, neatly paved, and houfes well built; it 
is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. and fends members to parliament. From 
hence we walked to infpeét the noble ruins of Carefbrook caftle; the fun fhone delight- 
fully, and the climate was fenfibly different from that we had felt in the morning; the 
fcenery around was very agreeable; but in this part there is a want of wood; the foil 
abounds with chalk. We infpeéted the caftle, and were much gratified. This * caitle 
is fituated on an eminence about a mile fouth of the town of Newport, and overlooks 
the village of Carefbrock. Here was, it is faid, a caftle or fort, built by the Britons, 
and repaired by the Romans, when this ifland was {ubdued by Vefpafian, A. D. 45, 
in the reign of the emperor Claudius. This was afterwards rebuilt by Wightgar, the 
Saxon, who, according to Stowe, was king of the ifland about 519: he called it Wight 
Garifbourg ; of which Carefbrook is fuppofed to be a corrupted contraétion. ‘lhis 
building again falling to decay, either through length of time, or fome other means, 
was a fecond time re-edified in the reign of Henry I. by Richard de Rivers, earl of 
Devon; and Camden fays it was once more magnificently re-built by the Governor of 
theifland. Some great repairs were done here by Queen Elizabeth. In a thield over 
the outer gate, there is the date 159-, (the remaining figure is fo overgrown with ivy, 
as to be rendered illegible) beneath this are the initials E. R. and under them the figures 
40. Perhaps fhe built this gate, as the outer-works have a more modern appearance 
than the other parts of this edifice. The walls of the ancient part of the caftle enclofe 
a Jpace whofe area is about an acre and half; its fhape that of a right-angled parallelo- 
gram, with the angles rounded off; the greateft length is from eaft to weft. The en- 
trance is on the weft fide over a bridge, on a curtain, between two baftions; then 
through a fmall gate, over which is the infcription betore cited ; from this, by a paffage, 
having on each fide an embattled wall, and_under a very handfome machicolated gate 
flanked with two round towers. The old door is {till remaining ; it is formed of (trong 
latticework, having at each crofling, a piece of iron kept down by a large nail. On the 
right isa fimall chapel witha burial ground, walled in; over the door is carved G IL 
1738; and on the eaft end is a ftone tablet, fhewing that it was repaired during the 
government of lord Lymington: at prefent there is no fervice in it. It is faid that there 
Is a farm in the ifland, the tythes of which, amounting to 121. per annum, belong to 
this chapel ; the caftle itfelf conftituting the parith of St. Nicholas. Further on, on the 
north fide, are feveral ruins of low buildings, faid to be thofe where Charles I, was con- 
fined ; and in one of them is fhewn the window through which he attempted his efcape. 
Beyond thefe are the barracks and governor's houfe, called the Keep-houfe; in which 
are many handfome rooms. On the north-eaft angle, on a mount raifed confiderably 
above the other buildings, flands the Keep: it is an irregular polygon; the way to it 
is by anafcent of 72 {teps, and init are three more. From this place there is a moft 
extenfive profpeét ; the fea being vifible to the north, eaft, and fouth, but hid on the 
.weft by a hill. Here was formerly a well, faid to be 300 feet deep; but it is now 
filled up with rubbifh. In the fouth-eaft angle ftand the remains of another tower, 
called Mountjoy’s tower; its walls are, in fome places, 18 fect thick. Thefe towers 
have the appearance of much greater antiquity, than the other buildings of the cafte. 
The old caftle is included within a more modern fortification ; probably built by Queen 
Elizabeth; it is anirregular pentagon, faced with flone, and defended by five battions, 
on the oufide of which runs a deep ditch: the north curtain, perhaps on account of its 


$ This account is from Grofe. 
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length, hasa break in the middle, to make a flank. Several guns ame mounted on this 
work, near a mile and halfin circumference. — ; ; 

We now returned to Newport, and from thegce proceeded towards the eaftern fide 
of the ifland. The roads, confidering there are no turnpikes, are moftly good, being 
formed at the expenfe of every houfehelder paying two fhillings annually, or finding two 
days labour; and all people of property in proportion. Afcendiag gradually aout 
two milcs from Newport, we had a charming view down the meandring river; the 
face of the country began to wear a more rich afpeét, as we were furrounded with fine 
woods. On our right we leave Ath Down, on the higheft part of which is a pyramid 
of ftone, twenty feet hizh, erected by the crown, as a mark for fhips coming into St. 
Helen’s or Spithead. We now paffed through a beautiful bower of oaks and trees of 
various forts, called Fireftons coppice, which abound with all kinds of game, befides 
being of high ornament to this Gtustion, After this we arrived at Ride Quay, without 
much further observation, having only in this excurfion, taken a tranfient glance, rather 
than a furvey of this fweet ifland: but {ufficient however to convince us both of its 
natural and improved excellence- ‘the wind was rather too oppofite to permit our 
paffage dire€tly to Portfmouth, which was the néxt object of our purfuit, fo we landed, 
after a rough fail, at Stoke Bay, walking from thence to Gofport, much amufed with 
the vatt buildings on our right, for the charitable fupport and accommodation of fick 
or wounded feamen and marines belonging to the royal navy. ‘This noble royal hof- 
pital is ficuated at the welt entrance into the harbour, on a dry gravelly foil, within 400 
yards of the water, and furrounded with an airing ground near a mile in circumference, 
inclofed wich a wall 12 feet high. On a pediment in the front are various ornament 
{culptured in Portland {tone ; the moft applicable and worth mentioning, is Navigation 
leading one hand on a fhip’s rudder, and pouring balm with the other, from a viol, on a 
wounded failor. ver the centre isa large hall, 100 feet long, and 50 broad, where 
the recovering patients dine. The wards are all uniform, 60 feet long, and 20 broad, 
and each have apartments adjoining for nurfes, with every convenience of water, &c. 
that conduces to cleanlinefs and health. ‘Chis elegant building was begun in 1746, at 
the earneft recommendation of Lord Sandwich, and finifhed in :762. As we enter 
Gofports which is a bufy and confiderable place, the fortifications and king’s brewery 
are objects moft jiriking. At the end of thefe ftreets, we crofs the paflagein a wherry, 
to another handfome {treet called the Point, which leads to a draw-bridge and gate 
into Portfmouth town; where we now retired toan excellent inn, the George, and re- 
mained there during thefe inquiries. : 

Portfmouth is fituated in the [land of Portfea, eat of that noble harbour, which 
at high water fpreads the redundancy of the fea jeveral_ miles to Porchelter, for- 
merly Port Peris, where tradition fays, Vefpafian, firlt arrived: here forming feveral 
little ifles, Pewit, Horfey, &c. it encompafleth about 24 miles of this flat country, 
named the Mand of rortfea, by a narrow creek at the northern extrernity uniting 
with a large expanfe, again called Langiton haven. The ancient caftle of Purtchelter 
is flill remaining at the head of the harbour; from whence, as the fea retiring from 
this fhore, made it lefs commodious, our ancetlors removed to the entrance or mouth 
of the harbour; from whence called Portfmouth. Though Camden {peaks in the 
higkelt terms of this place, (particularly of the walls, forts, &c. made by King Edward 
IV. and Henry VII.)-which (he fays) “ within our memory, Queen Elizabeth, at a 
great expence has fo fecured by new works, that nothing feems now wanting to make 
it a moft complete fortification.” Yet what a wonderful change is here wrought fince 


his time, both as to the extent, ftrength, and magnificence of the land fortifications, as 
o well 
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well as thofe nobler bulwarks, the royal navy, and other requifites, and ornaments be- 
longing to marine affairs. The genius of England was too unbounded ever to reft below 
the higheft attamment of human perfe@ion ; ever foaring above the reft of the world in 
the bufinefs of commerce, or the arts of war: and through the vait growth of naval 
action, this is become the principal chamber for thefe royal ftores in this our fuperior 
kingdom. _ And though every port has had its proportionable encreafe, yet what a dif. 
parity may we obferve in comparing the different {tates of the royal navy, in Camden’s 
time ; that of his learned editor ; and at this day. Nor is the difparity of thefe circum- 
{tances more ftriking, than in the appearance of the town itfelf, which, from the fimple 
account of our fine old author, who fays, “It bas a church of good ancient work, and 
an hofpital (which they call God’s houfe) founded by Peter de Rupibus, bifhop of Win- 
chefler,” is now, from the great increafe of bufinefs and confluence of people, fwelled 
into the fize and magnificence of a modern city; fo that the walls, not able to contain 
a further enlargement, have difcharged the great furplus into two noble fuburbs to the 
weft and north, named the Point, and the Common, fo called from its healthy fituation ; 
both of which are large, populous, and handfome; but the latter, from its immoderate 
increafe, foon promifes to out-do both in fize and beauty the great town itfelf; this too 
on reafonable grounds, being free from the laws of garrifon, town and corporation 
duties, &c. So that the idea of Camden is now totally fubverted, or eclipfed, where he 
fays, “ Portfmouth is populous in time of war, but not fo in time of peace ; and feems 
more inclined to the arts of Mars and Neptune, than of Mercury,” Surely it may now 
be faid, that the common bufinefs of this place creates more life and action, under the 
foft olive branch of peace, than was then feen beneath the boiftrous banner, and the 
roufing clarion of war, 

Having thus far premifed in a gencral account, we will now proceed to defcribe par- 
ticulars, in the order which we faw them. Odtober 11, fair and pleafant, we walked 
to the Common, where we firlt infpeéted the gun-yard, a place of bse curiofity and 
entertainment. The different fized guns, fhot, and other implements of war, are herepiled 
up in the moit neat and exa order imaginable. We faw likewife nine of the guns that 
avere recovered from the Royal George. From hence we continued along this new 
part of the town, which foon led us to the Dock-yard, where, by fending a proper re. 
queft to the Commiffioners, and inferting our names and places of abode, &c. ina book, 
according to the ufual and neceffary form, we were civilly attended round this immenfe 
and important place, which is like another town within its walls, confifting of ianumer- 
able ftore-houfes ; large rows of handfome dwellings for the principal officers; particu- 
larly a fpacious and elegant one for the Commiffioner ; a noble academy for the inftrucs_ 
tion of youth, intended for the navy, and a neat modern chapel, in which is hung the 
bell that belonged to the Royal George. But the principal objects worth the notice 
of a traveller are the rope-houle and the anchor-forge. The former confifts of three 
rooms, one over the other, 870 feet long. In the upper ones they were with great quick. 
nefs and ingenuity {pinning the hemp and preparing the threads; while below they 
were uniting the different parts into one immenfe whole, called a cable, which procefs is 
fo very difficult and laborious as to require the efforts of near 100 men to complete it, 
The perfpective feen from one end of this room, while they are working at the other, is 
wery firiking and curious. While we were thus filled with admiration and aftonifhment 
at this immenfe pile and its operations, we were equally furprifed to reflect on the vil- 
Jainy of Jack the Painter, who now hangs in chains on the Gofport fide of the harbour, 
for having in «777, molt daringly fet fire to it; but providentially his deep laid fcheme 
was in a great meafure fruftrated, by its breaking out prematurely in the day inflead of 
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the night, and the wind driving towards the water, which prevented a fimilar havock to 
what this yard fuffered, July 3, 17603; when, as it was believed by lightening, which 
was that day terrible, many warehoufes were cénfumed, with the lofs of 1050 tons of 
hemp, 500 of cordage, and 700 fails, befides many hundr.d barrels of tar, oil, &c. We 
next obferved the feveral large fhips under repair in the docks, and the numbers that 
now lay in the harbour, which from hence was a glorious fight. Our guide particularly 
pointed out to us the Royal William, as being the oldeft now in the navy, and of moit 
excellent conftruction, {trong enough at prefent for any common fervice; which vali- 
dity rnuft be owing to the method then in ufe of feafoning their planks by fire, a practice 
in thete days efteemed too wafteful for the fcarcity of timber, and inftead of which the 
art of boiling, not half fo durable, is fubftiruted, 

Having fo far fatisfied our curiofity, and feen the fuperior excellence of this place’ 
over Plymouth, except in wet and dry docks, which, the different nature of the ftratunt’ 
in which they are formed, will not allow; we now proceeded to walk round the for- 
tifications, garrifons, &c. that fo wonderfully adorn and ftrengthen thistown. The vatt 
additions within thefe few years under the direétion of the duke of Richmond, are very 
ftrong and beautiful; but whether or not they are likely to anfwer the enormous ex- 
pence of Government, is not our bufinefs to determine; nor do I with ever to fee them 
greatly put to the trial. Various are the opinions and conjectures on this fubject; but 
the ftrongeft objeétion feems to be that, of having placed thofe on the north fide too 
near the town, fo that the enemy, if landed, might approach near enough to throw 
their deftructive fhells, &c. over, on the town and docks, 

Aftcr dinner we went aboard the Barfleur lying in the harbour, which afforded us 
much amufement and inftruétion, befides the pleafure of calling to mind that glorious 
ation on the 12th of April, when amongft the re(t of our captures from the F 'rench, 
fhe received the vanquifhed colours of the Ville-de-Paris, under the command of lord 
Rodney, aad her immediate excellent admiral fir Samuel Hood. She is an excellent 
fhip of go guns, and three decks, the handfomeft and moft complete man of war here 
in commiffion. ‘The fight was truly novel and pleafing, particularly in the lower deck, 
amidit a crowd of 3.or 400 men, women, and children enlivening the fcene with their. 
various culinary, and other occupations, and amufements. The cleaning out the large 
foup coppers was very entertaining; for this purpofe two men were naked in the infide, 
ferubbing away with great labor, ina fituation neceflarily very hot from the clofe ad- 
jacent fire. ‘The*cock-pit underneath this belongs to the midfhipmen, anda moft terri. 
ble birth it is, entirely below the furface of the water, and fecluded from every ray of 
light, or breath of air, fave what the faint candles and {mall orifice of a low door will 
admit. This furely in hot climates muft be intolerable, and one would wonder how 
even fecond nature can reconcile it. Well may thefe inferior officers be fighing and 
hoping for an active war, that may either provide them with a glorious death, or teward 
their courage and endeavours with a fuperior ftation. The admiral’s cabin is in the mid. - 
dle deck, made in every refpeét handfome and agreeable ; befides the comfort of being 
lefs liable to noife and motion than above or below. In the upper deck are the mefs- 
room and births for the lieutenants, &c. and a fhew-room, in which is difplayed a neat 
armory, in miniature; this is under the care and management of the firft lieutenant, -- 
who has his birth here. The guns which ftand in the port holes of each deck have 
been lately improved with fir Charles Douglas’s invention of a lock to fire them with, 
inftead of the old method of a match: by which means the man who performs this 
part in an action is.lefs able to the danger of the gun’s recoiliag, or the ball of an enemy 
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through the port-hole; as the {wivel ufed to the trigger admits his ftanding on one fide 
todraw it. ‘Ihe-view from the quarter deck was enchanting ; furrounded with innu- 
merable objeéts of a fimilar kind; 50 fail of the line from 74 guns to 100, befides 
every poflible variety of inferior fizes; fuch a collection as no one part of the whole 
world can thew befides)’ While to the fouth, half way acrofs to the Ifle of Wight, 
Spithead difplayed other vatt fhips nobly to our delighted eye, near which. we. could 
plainly diftinguifh the three mafts of the unfortunate Royal George rifing feveral feet 
above the water, the body being buried below. . ; , ; 
In our return to fhore we rowed down the harbour to infpect a new veflel, called the 
Owres Light-houfe, juft arrived from London. This is upon a new conftruction, a - 
floating light; a floop to carry 20 men; from the centre rifes a flrong maft with an 
immenfe globular frame of glafs on the top; which contains many lamps fimilar to the 
light-houfe on Eddyftone rock, and thofe on the weft end of Portland ifland. ‘This cu- 
~ vious vehicle is going immediately to be ftationed at the Owres, a dangerous heap of 
rocks a few leagues north eaft of Portfmouth, the terror of mariners, and which our 
boatman complained “had made his heart ach many a time.” . ; 

The evening was calm and clear, and Cynthia’s filver lamp hung fplendid in the 
fky. “We ftrolled upon the beach, and'while the thoufand pennants hung glimmering 
in the air, the martial mufic from the fhips fwelled on our enraptured ear, till the hour 
of eight was fignalized by the great gun of Edgar, then in command; which was 
echoed by leffer firings far and near. ‘The effect was to us quite new and delightful, 
and is regularly praétifed fix months in the year precifely at this hour, and the other fix 

-at nine o’clock; alfo at fun-rife each morning. : 

We left Portfmouth early the next morning, ‘and found great comforts ina poft 
chaife, it being intenfely cold. We proceeded at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour, 
and paffed by the barracks, and over Port bridge, having Portchefter caftle on our left. 
Here we quitted this tide-girt ifland, and afcending Portfdown.hill, had a glorious re- 
trofpeét of Portfmouth, the well-{tored harbour, Gofport, and the Ifle of Wight, rifing 
very diftin@ly acrofs the fea. As we defcended from this fummit, the change of coun- 
try was very {triking ; from open hills of chalk, to thick inclofures of woods and paf- 
tures. Leave on our left Southwick, famous for the marriage of King Henry VI., with 
Margaret of Anjou. It was from the reign of Elizabeth the feat of the Norton’s, the 
Jatt of whom dying in 1732, left by an extraordinary will, his real eftate of 6oool. a 
year, and a perlonal one computed at 60,0001. to the poor, hungry, thirfty, naked, 
and ftrangers, fick and wounded, and prifoners, to the end of the world, appointing 
parliament his executors, and in cafe of their refufal the bifhops ; leaving all his pitures 
and other moveables to the king. ‘This will carried with it fach evident marks of infa- 
nity, that.it was foon after fet afide. Upon this act it came to the Whiteheads of Nor- 
man court in this county, and from them to the Thiltlethwaites, and is now pofleffed by 
adefcendant, the prefent member for the county. : : 

We now paffed the village of Purbeck, and faw on our right Purbeck houfe belong- 
ing toa Mr. Taylor, a minor. From hence we approach the foreft of Bear, a large 
trad of woodland. Pafs through the village of Hamden, beyond which the country 
country changes to cxtenfive downs, the road winding through a deep vale, furrounded, 
with noble hills of verdure, heaped in various forms; while the fleecy flocks, that ftrayed 
along their fides, with each a thepherd, with his crook and dog, made the fcene truly 
Arcadian. The next fummit opens a rich vale of inclofures, arable and pafture, very 
fuuiiar to the Chiltern country in Bucks. Defcending now towards Petersfield we pais 
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on our left Mapledurham, an ancient houfe and manor, belonging to Mr. Gibbon the 
hiftorian, (whofe father was M. P. for Petersfield) now let for the purpofe of a board- 
ing fchool. 

Petersfield is a borough and market town, remarkable for nothing but its genial fitua- 
tion, in a rich amphitheatre, furrounded by bold waving hills. Here we left the great 
London road, and turning to the left towards Alton, afcended an immentfe hill, called 
Stoner, cloathed with much wood and full of chalk, very little inferior in length and 
fteepnefs to the famous chalk hill in Bedfordthire. The fummit affords a profpedt of 
the fcene below, and all the fine fwells to the fouth and weft, and an extenfive view into 
Suflex. This part of the county is very fuperior to the reft, and fearcely inferior to the 
beauties of Devonfhire and Dorfetfhire. Paffing from hence over a large open tract, we 
leave the village of Selborn on our right, where refides the Rev. Gilbert White, who 
has lately publithed a very delightful Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of that place. We 
now came into the Gofport road, amidft inclofures of arable and pafture, and pafling 
by Chawton, the feat of Mr. Knight. foon arrive at Alton. 

Altonis ¢ {mall market town, fituate on the rivulet Wey, in its courfe to Farnham, 
Guilford, and other parts of Surrey, where accumulating into a confiderable river it dif- 
charges itfelf into the Thames at Weybridge. Here is a manufacture of corded ftuffs, 
ferge de nims, &c. and around the town are excellent hop grounds, whofe crops were 
now juft gathered in. In the evening which was charming we proceeded on the Farn- 
ham road, through the village of Bentley, amidft a profufion of cultivation inclofed with 
the fineft quick-hedges I ever faw, fome near twelve feet high and beautifully formed. 
On the left is Froyle place the feat of fir Thomas Miller, bart. an ancient-looking houle 
newly repaired and the grounds much improved. On the right, amidft an abundance 
of foliage, called Holt Foreft, is Holt Lodge, the feat of lord Stawell. The houfe is 
very moderate, and only a leafe-hold under the Crown. 

In this county we continued fome weeks, amongft friends, whofe focial fympathy and 
liberal accommodations, enlivened the feenes we vifited, and otherwife forwarded our 
purfuits. I thall therefore proceed to defcribe this part of the country in the moft con- 
venient order, without regard to dates or feafons. : 

We firft vifited Ewfhot, the feat of Henry Maxwell, efq. which is the manor houfe 
of aconfiderable hamlet, of the very large parifh of Crundal. Here has been very an- 
ciently a feat, which is fuppofed to have been from early times the refidence of the Gif- 
fords, one of whom was fheriff of this county, 11 Hen. VI. and another 20 Elizabeth. 
By fome notices in the parith regifter, it appears that there was a park belonging to it 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the boundaries of which are now to be traced, or 
remembered by fome of the old inhabitants of the parifh, Its domains, and the diftant 
fcenery {urrounding it, are peculiarly adapted to the recreations of retirement. The 
foft gradations of variegated wood in the front view, with the Gothic arch in Dogmers- 
field park, ‘“ bofomed high in tufted trees,” are very beautiful. The effect of autumn 
on this fcene during a feafon of the lovclieft fun-fhine imaginable, often reminded me 
of the following exquifite lines by Thomfon ; 


« Thofe virgin leaves, of pureft vivid green, 

Which charin’d ere yet they trembled on the trees, 
Now cheer the fober landfcape in decay : 

The lime firit fading ; and the golden birch, 

With bark ef filver hue; the mofs grown oak, 
‘Tenacious of its leaves of rufict brown ; 

Th’ enfanguin’d dogwood ; and a thoufand tints 


« Which 
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Which Flora, dreffed in all her pride of bloom, 
Could fearely equal, decorate the groves.?? 


Our next excurfion was to Farnham, a neat market town, on the edge of Surrey ; 
it confifts of one broad ftreet, famous once for a large corn-market, but now for the 
vaft produce of the fineft hops in England, whofe quality is greatly heightened by the 
care and art ufed in drying and bagging. In this place it was, that about the year 
893, King Alfred defeated the Danes; and afterwards, when King Stephen ‘had 
granted leave to build caftles, Henry of Blois, his brother, bithop of Winchefter, 
erected a ftrong caftle upon the fide of the hill near the town, which Henry IIE. de. 
molifhed ; afterwards it was rebuilt by the bifhop of the diocefe, and is now enjoyed 
by the hon. Brownlow North, whofe great improvements fince his promotion to this 
fee, we had now the opportunity of infpe@ting. ‘he entrance is very magnificent, 
and the tower lofty and perfet. ‘In the infide is a difplay of feveral excellent rooms ; 
the hall is fpacious and handfome, and furrounded with large galleries; it has been 
newly ornamented, and only wants now a marble floor to make it quite noble. The 
dining room is nothing remarkable, but the drawing room is admirable; about 48 
by 3c, and juft finifhed in the moft elegant ftyle. The chapel is very neat and fuit- 
able. From the library the profpeét over the town, the {urrounding hop-grounds, 
and the two large hills called Crookfbury and Hinde-head, is very pleafing. Hinde. 
head is fituate on the borders of Suffex, and commands a view of nine counties. We 
now afcended the moft ancient part of this building called Jay’s tower; on the top of 
which is a complete garden, rich in itfelf and in the view it commands, particularly 
ten acres of pleafure ground and park, in which is a moft noble avenue of elms, and 
on the left a fuperb green-houfe, full of very rare and coftly plants, all lately inclofed 
with foreft trees, &c. As botany is the principal delight of the family, we were 
amufed with feveral very curious nurferies of the choiceft collection; and the neat 
little fower garden of Mrs. North exceeds every thing of the kind I have ever fen, 
Farnham being the refidence of an excellent painter, Mr. Elmer, whofe pencil for 
many years has adorned the Royal Exhibition with birds and game, we had the plea- 
fure to infpeét his rooms, which are replete, not only with capital performances of his 
own, but alfo feveral admirable pictures of the beft mafters. Without any opportuni- 
ty of artfully awakening his natural genius, this painter has arrived at the fummit of 
his line; and I think his fith are inimitable. 

From hence we vifited More-Park, formerly the feat of fir William Temple, and the 
place of entertainment to the famous Dean Swift; whence he fo often dedicates his 
lays to Stella. It is fituated in a pleafant valley, about two miles fouth-eaft of Farn- 
ham, and was efteemed once beautiful; a few years fince it was refitted and adorned 
for the refidence of the duchefs of Athol, but the not admiring it long, the premifes, 
now the property of Mr. Bacon, are fuffered to fall to ruin. In the corner of the old 
park, under a cliff by the river fide, is a curious natural grotto, called Mother Lu- 
doe’s Hole. The entrance of this cavern is {pacious and lofty, and gradually decreafes 
to a narrow paffage, terminating with a fource of a clear rill, which iffues forth through 
a decayed pavement, and falls into the oppofite ftream. The cold collations and par- 
ties of pleaiure which formerly vifited this place in the fummer feafon, are now no more, 
and the whole looks melancholy and deferted. 

Paffing from hence by a mill, and under a grove of firs, we approach the {mall ruins 
of Waverly abbey, built by William Gifford, bifhop of Winchefter, for Ciftercian 
monks, commenly called White monks; which abbey being a grandchild (as they 
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termed it) from Cifterce in Burgundy, was fo fruitful here in England, that it was 
mother of Gerondon, Ford, Tame, &c. and grandmother to Bordefley, Biddlefdon, 
Bruer, Bindon, and Dunkefwell; for fo religious orders ufed to have their pedigrees 
as a deduction of colonies out of them. The Ciftercians were likewife produced from 
the Benediétines; they were fo called from Ciftertium, or Cifteaux, in the bifhopric 
of Chalons in Burgundy, where they had their beginning 1098 ; being inftituted by 
one Robert, who had been an abbot of Molefme, im that province; from which he, 
with twenty.of his religious, had’withdrawn, on account of the wicked lives of his 
monks, But they were brought into repute by Stephen Harding, an Englifhman, 
their third abiot, who gave them fome additional rules to thofe of St. Benedi&: thefe 
were called Charitatis Chartaz, and confirmed 1107, by pope Urban II. Stephen is 
therefore by fome reckoned their principal founder. ‘They were alfo called Bernar. 
dines, from St. Bernard, abbot of Clerival, or Clarivaux, in the diocefe of Langros, 
about 1116, and who himfelf founded 160 monatteries of this order. Sometimes 
they were ftyled White monks, from the colour of their habit; which was a white 
caffock, with a narrow fcapulary, and over that a black gown when they went abroad ; 
buta white one when they went to church; (they pretending that the Virgin Mary 
appeared to-St. Bernard, and commanded him to wear, for her own fake, fuch white 
cloaths.) Their monafteries were very numerous, generally built in folitary unculti- 
vated places, and all dedicated to the holy Virgin. This order came over 1128, 
and had their firft houfe at Waverly, in Surrey, and before the diffolution had $5 houfes 
here*. 

On the fcite of this ftands a large modern manfion, confifting of a body orna. 
mented with a double flight of fteps and pilafters. The wings appear double, and 
are extended fome diftance from the houfe. It was built by the late fir Robert 
Rich, and now inhabited by Dr. Boftock, a fortunate divine, who married his only 
daughter. 

noth charming day we left Farnham on our right to infpect the large remains 
of an encampment, fituate on the north fide of Law-day hill, fo called from a houfe 
of that name, where a court is held for the bifhop’s manor. The form of it is circu- 
lar, and therefore I imagine Saxon, though tradition fays Julius Cefar had a ftation 
here. It is furrounded by a double fofs towards the fouth, and ftrongly fortified by 
an abrupt precipice towards the north. ‘The view from hence being very extenfive, 
was proper to command the motions of anenemy. This heath, foon uniting with 
Bagthot, they extend together near 30 miles. 

Our next excurfion was in a contrary direction towards the fmall town of Odiam. 
On our way we paffed through Dogmer’s-field-park, the feat of fir Henry St. Joha, 
bart. The houfe is by no means a pleafing object, a flat mafs of heavy building, not 
very modern, nor of fufficient antiquity to be curious. The park, however, has many 

. beauties; is well ftocked with deer, and affords excellent fhady rides. To the north, 
where feems a great want of wocd, ftandsa large Gothic arch of curious workmanhhip ; 
which is a much finer object from the windows at Euthot, above defcribed, than to its 
own manfion. There are feveral fimilar objects about the weft end of the park, and 
anoble theet of water: but the moft delightful of all, are the groups of oaks, haw- 
thorns, and other fuitable plantations, which interfeét this part of the park in various 
unformal avenues, &c. ‘Without thefe walls a fimilar fcene continucs along Rye 
common to Eufhot, where we had the fatisfaétion to obferve an excellent new road, 


* Grofe’s Antiquities, preface, p. 40. 
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intended I believe for a turnpike, in great forwardnefs. Odiam, though now a poor 
looking place, was formerly a free borough of the bifhop of Winchefter’s, and noted 
for its royal palace; the traces of thefe walls are ftill vifible. About a mile to the 
northwardof the town, and near the river are fituated the ruins of the old caftle. When, 
or by whom it was built, does not appear. In the reign of King John, it belonged, 
with the town, to the bifhop of Winchefter; but was afterwards, as appears by a ma- 
nufcript catalogue of the records in the tower made by Vincent the herald, now in the 
library of the College of Arms, granted by Henry IV., together with the manor and 
liberty, to the lord Beaumont for his life; and in the reign of Edward UL leafed to 
fir B. Brocas, for sl. per annum. Matthew Paris mentions a gallant defence made 
here, 1216, by only three officers and ten foldiers, again{t a French army, furnifhed 
with the warlike machines of thofe times neceffary for fieges, and commanded by 
Lewis, the Dauphin of France. “ Such was the bravery of this little garrifon, that, on 
the third day, when the French began to batter it furioufly, the three officers, and 
as many private men, fallied out, and feizing the like number of officers and men be» 
longing to the enemy, returned fafe into the caftle. After a fiege of 15 days, they 
furrrendered it to the Dauphin, on condition of retaining their freedom, with their 
horfes and arms, and marched out without having loft a man, to the great admiration 
of the French. This caftle is likewife memorable for being the place of confinement 
of David Bruce, King of Scotland, who was taken prifoner by John Copeland, go. 
yernor of Roxborough caftle, in a battle fought at Nevil’s crofs, near Durham, Od. 
17, 1346, where the Englifh army was commanded by Philippa, Queen of Edward 
the Iifd. After remaining here 11 years, he was releafed, on giving hoftages for the 
payment of a ranfom of 100,000 marks*.” In 1761, when Mr. Grofe made the 
drawing, nothing remained but the keep, which is an o¢tagonal building, the north- 
weft fide nearly demolifhed. “ There are the traces of fome ditches, but no walls, or 
other ruins, fufficient to point out its ancient fhape or extent, when entire.” It is 
{ti much the fame as this defcription, and the print, fhew it to have been then, ex- 
cept being fadly difguifed by an inclofure of firs. About five or fix years ago, in 
digging, they found the remains of the draw-bridge and much lead. It now belongs 
to fir Henry St. John, who probably will explore more into the furrounding fofs, as 
no doubt many valuable relicks might be found. The fituation is very uncaftle-like ; 
the only motive for this choice muft have been the furrounding ftream, which enabled 
them to lay the whole flat under water. 

Let it be remembered too, that Odiam was the birth-place of that famous grammarian, 
Mr. William Lilly, mafter of St. Paul’s {chool. 

It may not be improper here to introduce fome account of what promifes to be of 
the greateft utility to this county, viz. a navigable canal from the town of Bafing- 
ftoke to the river Wey in Surrey, and thence to communicate with London by the 
"Thames. ‘The general utility of all inland navigations, the profperity of argriculture, 
trade, and manufactures arifing from them, are too well known to admit of any 
further doubt. The value ot land muf proportionably increafe upon every im- 
provement of conveyances; and provifions and commodities become more plentiful 
and reafonable. 

What have at different periods fallen under my own obfervation, are fufficient proofs 
in favour of thefe affertions. ‘The canal of the great duke of Bridgewater, who may 
juttly be called the parent and founder of all fimilar works in this kingdom, is a very 
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ftriking inftance of public utility in the vicinity of that moft flourifhing manufaéture at 
Manchefter ; and no doubt the vaft fortune which this noble adventurer thus facrificed 
for the good of his country, at a time of life when others fquander their patrimony in 
ufelefs diffipation, will amply be repaid. 

Another inftance of the wonderful advantage of fuch navigable communications I can 
mention, that fell more immediately under my eye, viz. that immenfe cut from the 
Trent to the Duke’s canal and the Merfey, for the junCtions of the Eaftern and Weftern 
ocean, This I faw in its very infancy, and have often trod upon near forty miles of 
the ground it now occupies, before the dawn of its execution, and even before it was 
believed poffible to be accomplifhed. But what will not the genius of Britain afpire toy 
and fuccefsfully perform! An all-contriving power was given us in the great Mr. 
Brindley, fufficient to encounter all difficulties, and to remove the moft perplexing ob- 
ftacles. To his perforating hand the immenfe hills and ftubborn rocks were no in- 
furmountable difficulty ; and he could with the greateft eafe carry water over waters. 

This great enterprize was begun July 17, 1766. Its entire length is 93 miles from 
Wildon-ferry, in the county of Derby, to its junction with the Duke’s canal at Prefton- 
on-the-hill, in Chefhire. The common dimenfions of the canal are 29 feet, breadth 
at top; 16 at bottom, and four 1-half deep. It contains 75 locks; 189 cart-bridges, 
and 11 foot-bridges. It is carried over the river Dove, on an aqueduét of 23 arches 5 
alfo over the Trent, on an aqueduét of fix arches of 21 feet fpan each; and again, 
over the Dane, in Chefhire, on three arches of 20 feet diameter. There are moreover 
about 160 leffer aqueduéts and culvetts, for the conveyance of brooks and ftreams 
under the canal, ‘The mountains and rocks, that ob{tructed its common paflage, are 
perforated through as follows; the moft fouthern is at Hermitage, a village near 
Rudgley, in Staflordfhire. 1 {aw this foon after it was begun, when works of this 
kind were gazed at with aftonifhment, but now they are become numerous and com. 
mon ; this cavity or tunnel, as it is called, is 13¢ yards long, with a haling path for 
horfes on one fide, in the manner they pafs under the arch of a bridge. ‘The tunnel 
through Hare-caftle hill, beyond Burflem, in the north part of the fame county, was a 
work of enormous difficulty and expence, and executed in a manner worthy the great 
undertaker. It is 2880 yardsin length ; nine feet wide, and 12 high, lined and arched 
throughout with brick, except towards the middle, where near 500 yards are folid 
rock, blown up with gunpowder. The firata are very varicus, and contain a great 
body of coal, for which reafon there are many collateral cavities deviating from the 
main cut into thofe works. I vifited this tunnel about the year 1770, foon after it was 
finifhed, when pleafure boats were then kept for the purpole of exhibiting this ¢ 
wonder; the impreffion it made on my mind, is ftill very frefh. The preceftion v 
folemn ; fome enlivened this fcene with a band of mufick, but we had none; as we 
entered far, the light of candles was neceflary, and about half-way, the view back upon 
the mouth, was like the glimmering of a ftar, very beautiful. ‘The various voices of 
the workmen from the mines, &c. were rude aad aweful, and to be prefent at th 
quarrels, which fometimes happen when they meet, and battle for a paflage, muft ve- 
femble greatly the ideas we may form of the regions cf Pluto. But iuch difpy 
carefully avoided, by having fixed hours to pafs each way. At Barnton, in th ify 
of Great Budworth, Chefhire, is another tunnel, 560 yards long; at Saltenford, in 
the fame parifh, is another 350 yards long ; and finally, at Prefton-on-the-hill. is ano- 
ther i240 yards long; each of them are 17 feet four inches high, and 13 feet fix 
inches wide. 
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And though the expence attending this aftonifhing work: was enormous, fo as to 
promife little or no profit to the adventurers ; yet ina few years after it was finifhed, I 
faw the {mile of hope brighten every countenance; the value of manufactures arife in 
the moft unthought of places; new buildings and new ftreets fpring up in many parts 
of Staftordfhire, where it paffes ; the poor no longer ftarving on the bread of poverty ; 
and the rich grow greatly richer. The market town of Stone in particular foon felt 
this comfortable change; which from a poor infignificant place is now grown neat and 
handfome in its buildings, and from its wharfs and bufy traffic, wears the lively afpect 
of a little fea port. , 

But to return from this digreffion, to amore minute defcription of the one before 
us, An act of parliament for this purpofe was obtained in the year 1778: and the 
legiflature, convinced of the utility of the fcheme, for the encouragement of the ad- 
venturers, granted them more than ufual terms of advantage ; particularly in giving 
them a right to half tonnage for all fort of manure, in which a view was had to the 
cultivation of that prodigious traét of wafte lands, Bagthot and other adjacent heaths. 
It was thought better not at that time to pufi the fcheme, during the burdens of our 
expenfive and complicated war; this defirable event, therefore, being poftponed till 
the return of peace has now fully taken place; fubfcriptions being raifedto the amount 
of 86,cool. amongft about 150 proprietors, with a referve of raifing in the fame man- 
ner what more may be wanted. Mr. Pinkerton is the contraGtor, and Mr. Jefhop the 
furveyor, who-have engaged to complete the fame in four years. ‘They have begun to 
work in the parith of Chertfey, near the river Wey, and on the farther fide of Grewell- 
hill, about two miles welt of Odiam, where there will be a tunnel upwards of 800 
yards in length. I vifited this place foon after, and faw above 100 men at work, 
preparing a wide paffage for the approach to the mouth, but they had not entered the 
hill, The morning was remarkably fine, 


« The pale defcending year, yet pleafing itil,” 


and fuch an affembly of thefe fons of labour greatly enlivened the {cene. The con- 
tractor, agreeable to the requeft of the company of proprietors, givés the preference to 
all the natives who are defirous of this work, but fuch is the power of ufe over nature, 
that while thefe induftrious poor are by all their efforts incapable of earning a fultenance, 
thofe who are brought from fimilar works, cheerfully obtain a comfortable {upport. 
The property under which this tunnel is intended to pafs, belonged lately to lord 
Northington, but now by purchafe to the prefent lord Dorchefter. ‘The hill is cloathed 
with a beautiful growing wood of oak, called Butter wood, which uniting with another 
part, called Barkley, extends a confiderable length. 

Irom Bafingftoke to Dead-Brook, near Alderfhot, 28 miles, will be a rcach of res 
markable length, without the neceflity of a lock, from this they will provide them- 
felves with a refervoir of water, by making this part one foot deeper than the fimilar 
canals. The remainder of the diftance, 15 miles, will contain 28 locks; fo that the 
whole length will be 53 miles. From the eaft fide of Grewell, will bea collateral cut 
of about eight miles, near Tylney-park, to Turgis-green, 

This being in the vicinity of many corn-mills, and communicating with the moft 
woody part of the county, and one of the beft in England for fine timber, will be a 
great advantage, ‘The mutual carriage of goods to and from the capital will be of 
great importance, and the weft country manufactures will find from hence an eafy and 
cheap conveyance. An object of ftill greater importance is the likelihood of this canal 
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being the means of promoting the cultivation of the extenfive barren grounds before- 
mentioned, through a great part of which it muft neceffarily pafs, after having been 
firft conducted through a country full of chalk, from whence that manure is now car- 
vied in large quantities, at the expence of one fhilling 2 waggon-load per mile; whereas 
by the canal it will coft but one penny a ton for the fame diftance ; and the boats will 
return laden with peat and peat afhes, (the laft are efteemed an excellent manure for 
faintfoin, clover, &c.) to the mutual benefit of cultivation, and the emolument of the 
proprietors. 

Confidering this undertaking only in this limited view ; no canal of the fame extent 
is likely to prove of greater advantage to the public or its adventurers; yet if we extend 
our ideas to what future affociations may accomplifh, the utility would be unbounded, 
viz, to continue it quite acrofs the ifland to the Briftol channel on the one fide; and 
into the Britifh channel, by Southampton or Chriftchurch, with an arm to Salifbury, 
on the other ; but perhaps this is more a matter of fpeculation than can be made prac. 
ticable ; elfe how ufeful in time of war would fuch communication be; between the 
German ocean and the two channels, and between the two great commercial cities, 
London and Briftol, without being always obliged to wait for various and oppofite 
winds. 

The correfpondence between London and Briftol being very expenfive by land, and 
tedious by fea, it was natural to endeavour by fome means to leflen or remove thefe: 
difficulties. It has therefore frequently been propofed to make ufe of the Avon, which 
rans to Briftol, and the Kennet which falls into the Thames, but remains as yet unac- 
complifhed. In the reign of Charles the fecond, a bill was brought into the houfe of 
commons, to unite, by a new cut from Lechlade, the Thames with the Avon, that 
paffes through Bath. Captain Yarranton propofed the fame thing, by uniting the 
‘Thames by the Charwell, to the Avon by the Stour, and fo to the Severn. ‘Thefe are 
of fuch vifible importance and utility, and fo apparently practicable, that it may be 
juftly wondered they have continued fo long in contemplation without being carried: 
into execution. ; 

A junétlon between the Clyde and Forth, in Scotland, has been fome time actually 
undertaken, and is now nearly brought to a conclufion, which, when quite complete; 
will be a circumftance of prodigious confequence, confidered in a national light ; as it 
will put it effectually in their power to improve all the local advantages this canal mult 
neceflarily produce. 

In reference to artificial canals, there have been feveral very confiderable ones made 
at different times, for different purpofes, and by different nations. The Cardike or 
Caerdike by the Romans, 40 miles in extent, connecting the rivers Nyne and Wi- 
tham, which ferved to convey corn and other provifions between their ftation in North- 
amptonfhire and Lincoinfhire*. Offa’s dike, made by the Saxons from Briftol and 
Chefter : and Fofsdike, cut in the reign of Henry I. for opening a communication from 
Lincoln and York, by the Trent and Humbert. 

As our roads over all Zurope came in the place of military ways made by the Ro- 
mans, fo their canals ferved as models for ours. Suetonius {peaks in admiration of the 
canal made by Drufus, which diverted the waters of the Rhine into the Yffelf. The 
junction of the Meufe and Rhine, by a canal 23 miles in length, was made by Corbulo. 


* Sce Moreton’s Natural Hiftory of Northamptonhhire, p. 513 and g15. 
+ Campbell’s Survey of Britain, vol. ii. p. 262. 
t Ih Claudio, cap. 1. 
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to avoid a paffage by fea, and at the fame time to fupply the troops*. Hence thefe 
water communications have been fo much efteemed in the Low Countries and the 
United Provinces. In France the canal of Briare unites the Loire and the Seine. It 
is 33 miles in extent, hath 42 locks, and is of great utility in facilitating the corref- 
pondence of the capital with the provinces, to their mutual benefit. Tt was begun in 
‘the reign of Henry IV. and finifhed under the dire&tion of cardinal Richelieu. The 
canal of Orleans joins the fame rivers, but is fhorter, and hath only 22 locks. 

Almoft every city and great town in China, not immediately feated on a lake, or a 
river, hath a navigable cut into one or other of them. The grand canal which _pafles 
from Canton to Pekin, in a ftrait line, is upwards of 800 miles in length, having 75 
locks, and 44 cities on its banks. ‘The emperor hath near 10,000 veflels thereon, 
for tranfporting provifions, manufa@ures, and the tributes of the provinces to his 
courtsf. 

Mr. Clarke’s feat at Alderfhot was the next object of our entertainment and excur- 
fions. This retired fpot is fituated in an extreme angle of the county, about three 
miles north-eaft of Farnham, the grounds that furround it, though not very extenfive, 
are very pleafant and much improved; the Clarkes, whofe principal eftate was very 
large at Sutton, in Derbyfhire, came into poffeflion of this place by marriage with one 
ofthe Pooles, an ancient family of Radborne, near Derby. — ~ 

At afmall diftance from this, we vifited the ruins of Alderfhot Place, which be- 
longed formerly to the Whites, and was carried by marriage with Mary, daughter and 

_ coheir of Robert White, about 1609, to fir Walter Tichborne, knight of Tichborne, 
near Alresford in this county, anceftor of the prefent baronet, whofe family have been 
in poffeffion of that feat ever fince Henry II. Little of the houfe remains, except one 
end, which is appropriated to the ufe of a farm ; but a moat walled round upon a fmall 
{cale, and the traces of a draw-bridge, are very perfect; the marks of a large avenue 
are likewife vifible on one fide ; this eftate is now fold to Mr. . of Oxfordthire, 
who is lord of the manor hereabouts. In the fmall church at Alderfhot, which is only 
a chapel of eafe to Crundall, are the monuments of lady Mary Tichborne, and 13 
children, who died 1620; and of lady Ellen, wife of fir Richard Tichborne, fifter 
and coheir of Robert White; fhe died 1606. Here I alfo obferved a mural marble 
tablet, to the memory of that induftrious compiler of the law, Charles Viner, who, in 
afmall houfe in this village, hada prefs ere¢ted by the bookfellers, in order that his 
very elaborate work, confifting of 24 volumes folio, might be printed under his im- 
mediate in{pection. 

From hence we made an agreeable excurfion into the adjacent county, to fee Guild- 
ford and fome of the principal objeéts in its vicinity. The road from Farnham is very 
yemarkable, along the ridge of an high chalky hill, called the Hog’s-back, which com- 
mands moft delightful and extenfive views every way; over Bagfhot-heath to the 
north-weft, almoft to South-downs in Suffex to the fouth-eaft, and as far as the eye 
can reach to the weft. About four miles on this road, to our left we fee a modern 
edifice, fituated low, but amidft an agreeable verdure, called Pile-houfe, the prefent 
refidence of the marquis of Lothian. Not far from this, in an agreeable vale on our 
right, ftands Puttenham, a handfome houfe and pleafure grounds, belonging to cap- 
tain Cornifh; the only fault is its being too near the village; if it were on the oppofite 
fide of the lawn, it would be extremely beautiful. 





* Tacit. Annal. lib. gth. 
+ Kircheri Iiluftr. lib. 5th. Navaret. lib. 1, cap. 19. &c. Campbell’s Survey. 
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Farther to the right is Godalming, a fmall market town, deriving its name from 
_Godiva’s alms or charity, as fuppofed to have been given by lady Goda, or Godiva, 
to fome religious houfe. It is faid before the conqueft to have been an epifcopal fee, 
and that the bifhop’s feat was Lofeley, near Guildford. ‘This fee has been fo long 
difflolved, that we have no further mention of it in hiftory, than its being taken away 
in Henry Id’s time, and the ettates conferred on the deanry of Sarum. At this place 
lives the reverend Mr. Manning, an able antiquarian, formerly fellow and tutor of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, who is now, I underfiand, employed in colleGing 
materials for the history of Surrey. 

Lofely, which is fituated ina retired vale, about two miles from Guildford, was, as 
we mentioned before, fuppofed to have been a bifhop’s feat to the fee of Godalming ; 
and as an evidence of it, there was at the end of the caufey, a bridge, called the 
Bifhop’s-bridge, which has ever fince been repaired by the poffeflor of Lofeley-houfe, 
though it ftands upon the common road. This feat afterwards belonged to the ancient 
family of the Moore’s, who were created baronets, 1642, and have been long extinét, 
It now belongs to two ladies of the name of Molineux. The approach to this venerable 
pile is through a fine old avenue in the midft of a park. By the architecture it feems 
to have been built about the time of King Henry VII. The prefent appearance of the 
building islarge, though formerly much more fpacious; indeed the form of it fhews 
much has been deftroyed, for there is now only one wing joined to the front, which 
looks very awkward. ‘The entrance is through a fcreen into a large old hall, about 45 
feet by 30, and lofty, which much refembles that of a college : it is now quite plain, 
but in the laft century we are told it was hung with targets, cullivers, pikes, fwords, 
&c. Much of this {pacious building is loft “in paffages that lead to nothing ;”” there 
are only two more rooms worth notice, a drawing-room and gallery ; the former is 
about 36 by 27, the ceiling richly divided into {quare compartments, and the chimney- 
piece very curioufly wrought with chalk, &c. over which are feveral coats of arms ; 
and the walls are ornamented with many good portraits; the founder of the family, 
dated 1500 and odd ; Sir Thomas More, the chancellor, who was beheaded in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Anne Boleyn, taken juft before the was beheaded, very beautiful 
and valuable; and many others, which for want of a catalogue, or fome local infor- 
mation, I could no further defcribe. The gallery, 124 feet by 25, is very light and 
beaitiful, the pictures were numerous, but not now hung up. Queen Elizabeth is’ 
faid to have vifited this place frequently, and there isa room amongft the bed-chambers 
that {till bears her name. 

Guildford, or Guldeford, the capital of this county, is a well built old town, plea- 
fantly fituated on the fide of a chalk hill; at the foot of which the river Wey winds a 
navigable {iream to the Themes. Jn the time of the Saxons it was a royal vill, given 
by King Alfred to his nephew Ethelwald; who, according to fome authorities, had a 
large palace, now totally defaced; the keep of an old caftle, however, {till makes a 
conipicuous figure, once no doubt very large. In the reign of Harold the Dane, 
about 1057, we have an account of a moft horrid maffacre committed here by Godwin, 
earl of Kent, whereby 600 Normans were cruelly put to death; and Alfred, who came 
at their head to claim and recover his inheritance, as only fon of King Ethelred, had 
his eyes put out, and was fent to a prifon in the ifle of Ely, where he languifhed and 
expired. In 1216, Lewis, Dauphin of France, having landed with his forces at Sand- 
wich in Kent, in confequence of an invitation from the barons to accept the crown, 
in the reign of King John, befieged and took this caftle, but afterwards furrendered 
by order of the pope’s legate. It had been ufed for a gaol as far back as Edward 1.5 
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and in Edward IHld’s it was given to the-therif both for a gaol and a dwelling-houfe 
for himfelf; how much longer. it.thus.continued doés. not appear. In 1611 it was 
granted by King James I. to Francis Carter, of Guildford, and at prefent it is the joint 
property of Mr, Loveday and ‘empeft. In the chalky cliff adjacent to this, and near 
South-ftreet, isa large fuite of caverns, very curious, but the entrance is now clofed 
up by the fragments of fallen chalk. Mr. Newland, of Guildford, thewed me a draw- 
ing of them, taken a few years ago, by which appeared a fmall paffage into a cave, 
about 45 feet by 20, and to high; to the north and fouth are two other caverns, the 
former about 70 feet long, and from two to twelve wide; the latter is near 140 long, 
but narrow ; from this paffage run eaftward five other cavities near 100 feet long, very 
narroiv at the entrance, but increafing to a _confiderable breadth. Various have been 
the ftories and conjectures about thefe fingular places, but I think there is little doubt 
of their origin, when we come to examine what a number of buildings were formerly 
wrought with chalk in this town. In the High-ftreet I faw a very curious erypt, or 
vault, now occupied by a wine-merchant, the pillars and arches of beautiful Gothic, 
and formed entirely of {quared chalk. For what purpofe this was originally intended, 
or at what time made, is not certain; it is thought at leaft to be coeval with the caftle, 
and probably belonged to fome. of its out-buildings. A good reprefentation of it is 
given by Mr. Grofe in his Antiquities. ; : 

Oppofite Trinity church ftands a fine hofpital, built in a quadrangular form, with a 
large tower at the entrance, and four turrets on the top. It was founded by George 
Abbot, archbifhop of Canterbury, who endowed it for 12 men, a mafter, and eizht 
women; (now alfo 12) for which purpofe he laid the firft ftone in 1619, and fettled 
lands thereon to the value of 300l. per annum. In the north-eaft corner is a neat cha- 
pel with two painted windows, reprefenting in good colours, the ftory of Jacob and his 
family, &c. On the walls hang a good half-length portrait of the founder, and an 
excellent one of fir'Nicholas Kempe, knt. who left 6ocl: to this inftitution, by Paul 
Vanfomer. Here are three parifh churches, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, 
and St. Nicholas. Alfo a royal grammar f{chool of good repute, founded in the'time 
of Edward VI. 1509. ‘There is too a large building called the Friary, fituated near 
the Wey, over which was formerly a drawbridge to a park well ftocked with deer, now 
converted into arable Jand; they-are both the property of lord Onflow, whofe feat is 
at Clandon-place, juft by. 

Inthe road to Portfmouth, about a mile from Guildford, we faw delightfully fitu- 
ated on a hill, called in ancient records Drake-hill, the remains of a chapel, which was 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and has always been admired by travellers as a curious 
piece of ruin; the materials of which it is built are faid to be as hard as iron; and to 
all appearance it has ftood the ftorm of ages. - When it was founded. is uncertain, but 
mention was made of it ia the Pipe-rolls of Henry III. and in the reign of Edward I. 

-‘Fhe tradition is, that this, and another fimilar one, dedicated to St. Martha, and 
fituated about two miles diftant, were built by two filters, Katherine and Martha. 
The fite, together with this chapel, was purchafed of the abbey of Whernwell, by 
Richard de Wauney, parfon of St. Nicholas in Guildford, for a chapel of eafe to him 
and his fucceffors for ever. From the top of a cave, on the weft fide of this hill, is.a 
fpring, which continues to drop in the drieft feafon. 

From this fidé of Hampthire we vilited the more northern parts about Bafingftoke, 
&e. At Afh, the refidence of the Rev. George I.efroy, and one of the bett and‘largeft 
parfonage houfes Lever beheld, (it being built by the prefent rector,) we faw a very 
curious cabinet of coins, and other antiques, collected by his father, the late Anthony 
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Lefroy, efg..a very judicious antiquarian, and indefatigable colleGor, whofe name is 
well know among the connoiffeurs in this line*, by his “ Mufetim Lefroyanum [,” 
and his twelve coins, of which a defcription was prefented to the fociety of Antiqua- 
ries, written by his friend Propofto Venuti{. His principal colle€tion afterwards-came 
into the hands of Mr. Anfon, of Shugborough, in Staffordfhire. But ftill there re- 
_mains in Mr. Lefroy’s poffeffion a curious {mall collé€tion; fuch as we had not met 

within all our former refearches. Here lay before us in abundance what we fearched 
many a Roman veltige, and pored.over the barrows of the dead for, in vain. Perhaps, 
however, there are many whom a quantity thus difplayed to them, would not give 
half the pleafure they would receive from having, with their own hands, procured one 
rare piece from the countlefs rubbifh in which it had long lain buried. There too 
often lies the felfith pleafure of collectors. We, however, were delighted with the 
intrinfic value of the antiques themfelves.. Among the reft, we admired a pair of 
Etrufcan ear-rings, of fmall and delicaté gold work, fo well preferved, that, were 
it not for the authority of a faithful antiquarian, we fhould have believed them 
modern. : : ‘ 

In the houfe area few miniature portraits; of which two or three elegant ones by 
Cooper ftruck,me. One of ‘them, of a lady Marfham, (of the Romney family; ) 
another of fir William Mainwaring, ‘killed at the fiege of Chefter, 16453; a youthful 
face,- with beautiful flowing yellow hair; another of his wife; afterwards re-rmarried 
tofir Henry Blount of Tittenhanger, From the windows of the rooms up-ftairs: are 
_fome very pleafing paftoral views over green meadows, from which rife gentle hills 
fkirted with wood. Ath park, a white houfe peeping from among trees, on one of 
thefe hills, isa very pi€lurefque objet. From hence we vifited that manfion. The 
grounds fall in gentle declivities each way from it, and are interfperfed with fine wood- 
lands. It was the property of fir George Shuckburgh, of Shugborough in War- 
wickfhire, who had other eftates in this neighbourhood, which he fold to Mr. Portal, 
of Freefolk, near Overton adjoining. Mr. Holder is the gentleman whovat prefent 
refides here. About two miles to the right of this are the remains of an old dilapidated 
place, of the name of Lichfield, formerly no doubt of fome confequence, but whether 
a religious houfe, or what, is not eafily to be traced. 

The land hereabouts is for the moft part of a flinty nature, and:lets upon an average, 
the arable with the meadow, from feven to twenty fhillings an acre. , 

To the weft of this, about two miles, lies Overton, a fmall town upon the weftern 
rgad. ‘The fituation is low, and its buildings very indifferent ; what is moft remark- 
able here are a large filk-mill, fituated upon a {mall ftream that runs clofe by, famous 
for its trout, and a large paper-mill in the adjoining parifh of Freefolk, before-men- 
tioned; the former belongs to Mr. Streatfield, and affords employment for many 
hands, but is very inferior to the original one I have feen at Derby; the latter is a 
very profitable work, and belongs to Mr. Portal, who.has a new houfe upon the fpot, 
with agreeable plantations, adjoining to Laverftock, an ancient feat, inhabited by general 
Matthew. * : 

We made an excurfion from hence about 14 miles fouth by weft, ‘to fee the noble: 
and ancient city of Winchefter. Our courfe was unconfined to roads, almoftas the 


*® See Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, efg. vol. i. p. 109. &c. 

+ See Catalegus Numifmaticus Mufei Lefroyont: Liburni, Anno MDCCLXIII. 

+ Duodenorum Numifmatum antehdc iueditoram Brevis Expofitio. Philippus de Venutis Prepofitus 
Feel. Liburnen, Selegit ex Gazephylacio Cl. V. Antonii Lefroy, Angli, et Nobilifs, Viro Hugoni, Lor. 
aio Willoughby de Parham, Societatis Londinentis Antiquarie Prafidi dicayit. 
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bird flics. The country foon fpread into a vaft expance of large arable lands and open 
~ downs. The mift of early day hung at-firft too thick upon the hills to afford much 
profpedt ; yet ere we had finifhed ‘half our courfe, the tky brightened, and difplayed 
the country fully, but without any extraordinary charms; the fcene was too uniformly 
open to be pleafing, though perhaps to a fportfman, the whole might be efteemed 
excellent, We croffed the Stockbridge road, and had a view of Stratton park, be- 
longing to the duke of Bedford, and at prefent inhabited by Mr. Crook, who I under- 
fiand is about-to leave itfoon, when lord John Ruffel means to take pofleffion. A few 
miles further we paffed by the finall village of Welton, a hamlet belonginy to Michael 
dever, where the duke has lately purchafed another houfe, or rather a farm of Mr. 
Briftow. Beyond this we leave the feat of fir Chaloner Ogle on our left, embofomed 
in many trees, formerly belonging to lord Kingfton, A little to the eait of this, 
where the river Itchin winds its courfe to Winchelter, ftands Avington, the feat of the 
duke of Chandos, devifed tohim by George Brydges, efq. of Keynfham, and of this 
lace. 

We now foon came into the turnpike road, and approached the venerable city. 
The tirft object from hence is the unfinifhed palace of Charles II. on the fite of the old 
caftle. The reft of the town lies too much below to be well diftinguifhed 

Winchefter was the metropolis of the Britifh Belgoe, called by Ptolemy and Antoni- 
nus, Venta Belgarum, and by the Britains, Caer Gwent, or the White City, from 
its fituation upon chalk. It is reputably:.ailirmed to have been founded by Ludor 
Hudibras, 892 years before the nativity of Chrift. There is no doubt of it having 
been a celebrated ftation of the Romans, and probably one of their cities, as appears 
from the difcovery of feveral pavements, and coins of Conftantine the Great. Cam. 
den fays, that during the Saxon heptarchy, this city was the refidence of the Weft 
Saxon kings, who adorned it with magnificent churches, and an epifcopal fee; and 
was alfo endowed by King Athelftan with the privilege of fix mints. From its firft 
foundation to the time of the conquelt, it was three times deftroyed by fire;:and in 
the civil war between Maud the Emprefs and King Stephen, it fuffered much defola- 
tion from the hands of infolent foldiers. But thefe fufferings were amply repaired by 
Edward If. who fixed here a ftaple for wool and woollen manufactures. This city 
is faid to have been firft fortified by Guidorius, 179, and the prefent walls to have 
been built by Moleutius Dunwallo, 341. On the fouth and eaft fides they remain 
almoft entire, and many fragments are to be feen on the north and weft, particularly 
a baftion, called the Hermit’s tower. ‘There were formerly fix gates belonging to 
this city, one of which ftill remains, except one of the pofterns, called the king’s 
gate. Onthe weft, north, and fouth fides, is a prodigious deep fofs, but to the 
meadows, which were eafily Hooded by the river, fuch a defence was thought un- 
neceflary. Before we proceed to defcribe more fully its buildings and prefent ftate, 
it may not be unprofitable to recite fome of its moft remarkable tranfa@tions and oc- 
currences. . 

In 1112, King Henry I. granted the firft free charter to this city, whereby the 
inhabitants were incorporated by the name of the guild of merchants, Soon after, 
this, Winchefter is faid to have rifen to the fummit of her glory, and became the re- 
fidence of the firft perfons in the kingdom. Henry J. under whofe reign it fo much 
flourifhed, took his wife Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King of the Scots, out of a 
nunnery here; by which marriage the Saxon and Norman blood were united. At 
the death of this king, the effects of a difpute for the crown were feverely felt by a 
fiege which lafted feven weeks. A dreadful fire alfo happened, that confumed above 
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twenty parifh churches, the king’s palace, and a vaft number ef hovfes, This fo 
much depopulated the city, that it never arrived to the fame gxtent and perfeétion. 
King Henry II. held a parliament here 1172, and was crowned with his Queen Marga- 
ret, by Rotred, archbifhop of Roan. ~ : 

King John kept his court here about 1207, and granted a new charter to theécity, 
with many privileges. Not long after the barons rofe, and took. poffeflion of this« 
city, but the citizens were not difpofed to favour them. King John rewarded the 
loyal inhabitants by the following grant; ‘ that they do continue for ever to be in- 
corporated by the name of mayor and burgefles of the guild of merchants of the city 
of Winchefter, with perpetual fucceffion.”” About this period Henry II]. was born 
here, who alfo kept his Chriftmas in this city, 1239. Alfo about 1254, when he 
was at variance with the barons, he retired here for fafety; but on the approach of 
Mountfort, earl of Leicefter, at the head of their army, he fled to Reading, when the 
earl took the caftle, facked the city, and put many of its inhabitants, particularly Jews, 
to the fword. 5 

The great plague brought into England 1348, fo much reduced this city, that a 
fine ox fold at 4s. the beft cow at 2s. fheep at 6d. hog sd. and twelve pigeons for one 
penny. In 1377 the French, landing at Portfmouth, marched up the country, and 
befieged this city; but were driven-back again by the inhabitants with great flaughter.. 
Soon after this the infurre€tion headed by Wat Tyler did confiderable damage to the 
fuburbs of this city. In the civil wars between Henry IV. and earl Northumberland, it 
was a great fufferer, Alfo in 1497 this city was attacked by the rebels under the com-- 
mand of lord Dudley. ; 

- Queen Elizabeth vifited this city, and was elegantly entertained by the mayor in: 
the caftle, of which fhe made him conftable, and raifed the falary of that office to 61. 
13s. 6d. per annum. And at her departure was gracioufly pleafed to fignify her in. 
tention of renewing their charter, which was afterwards granted, and is the fame - 
by which the city is governed to this day.. In 1625 a fad peftilence broke out here,, 
and carried off numbers of the inhabitants, without fpreading into other parts. 
During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. fir William Waller took this city 
under the dire¢tion of Oliver Cromwell, who vented all his fury upon the cattle, till 
the whole of that magnificent ftructure was levelled with the ground. But while this 
place was in the poffeflion of the parliament party, the garrifon at Bafingftoke was very 
troublefome to them. : . : 

After the reftoration, King Charles Il. made many progreffes to this city, parti-- 
cularly while the royal palace, which he never veu to finifh, was building. In 1668, 
a moft dreadful plague broke out and raged here for almoft twelve months. Cart 
loads of the dead were daily carried out and buried on the neighbouring downs. 
To prevent the progrefs of the contagion, the markets were removed to a proper dif 
tance from the city, and an obelifk, in memory of that unfortunate era, is erected on 
the {pot where the markets were held. We will now proceed to further defcriptions 
in the order in which we infpected this city. Near the weft gate, upon a large emi- 
nence, are the ruins of a ftrong cajtle, faid to have been built by King Arthur, 523 ; 
which was a place of remarkable defence in the reign of King Stephen. Heylin def- 
cribes it to be “ agallant, but not a great caftle,sbravely mounted ona hill for defence 
and profpeét.” Vhe chapel, which was originally detached, is ftill entire, and is a 
fine building, confifting of three aifles, 110 feet long, and 55 wide. The affizes for 
the county were held in this caftle as early as 1272; but at prefent this chapel is fitted 
up for that purpofe. At one end weobferved King Arthur’s round table, as itis com- 
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monly called, which is about 18 feet diameter. The following beautiful defcription of 
it is found in Warton’s Sonnets. i 


Where Venta’s: Norman caftle ftill uprears, 

Its rafter’d hall, that o’er the graffy fofs, . 
And featter’d flinty fragments, clad in mofs, 

On yonder fteep in naked ttate appears, 
High-hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 
Old Arthur’s board ; on the capagious round 
Some Britifh pen has fketch’d the names renown’d, 
In marks obfcure, of his immortal peers, 

> Though join’d with magie (kill, with many a rhyme, 
The Druid frame, unhonour'd, falla a prey 

‘To the flow vengeance of the wifard time, 

And fade the Britifh chara@ters away ; 

Yet Spencer’s page, that chants in verfe fublime ~ 
Thofe chiefs, fhall live, unconfctous of decay. 


Many authorities, befides that of Camden, might be quoted to prove this table of mo- 
dern date ;' yet perhaps it is of higher antiquity than fome have imagined; for Paulus 
Jovius, who wrote above two hundred years ago, relates, that it was fhewn to the 
emperor Charles V. and that at that time many marks of its antiquity had been 
deftroyed, the names of the knights written afrefh, and the whole newly repaired. 
Mr. Warton, in his defcription* of Winchefter, fays, tournaments being often 
held here before the court and parliament, this table might probably have been 
ufed, on thofe occafions, for entertaining the combatants; which, on that account, 
was properly infcribed with the names of Arthur’s knights; either in commemo- 
ration of that prince, who was the reputed founder and patron of tilts and tour- 
ror or becaufe he was fuppofed to have eftablifhed thefe martial fports at’ Win- 
chefter. : fo . 

On the fite of the old caftle we fee the unfinished relicks ofa moft noble royal 
palace, begun by Charles II. 1683, the fhell of which fhews the magnificent intention. 
A cupola was defigned 30 feet higher than the roof, which would have been feen at fea. 
The length of the whole is 328 feet. A ftreet was intended from the centre of the weft 
end of the cathedral. Anda park was projeCted ten miles in circumference: but the 
king’s death prevented the execution of this noble plan. During the war it was ufed 
asa prifon for the French, &c. that were taken; and feveral hundred were confined 
here. We faw an apartment which they appropriated for their chapel; and various 
relicks of their devotion, paintings, and infcriptions ftill remain. : 

Paffing over the reft of the buildings in this city, we fhall conclude with a’ fhort ac- 
count-of the college and cathedral. 1he former is fituated on the fouth eaft of the 
cathedral, juft without the city wall. In confifts of numerous buildings and offices, 
fuitable to its noble foundation, which owes its origin to the famous William, of Wyke- 
ham, Bifhop of Winchefter, who had the firft ftone laid March 26, 1387, near a fchool 
in which he, when a boy, was educated. The building was compleated March 28, 
1393, for a warden, ten fellows one matter, one ufher, three chaplains, feventy {cholars, 
three clerks and fixteen chorifters. To enumerate every particular, and note every 
part of thefe buildings would be impoffible in a work of this kind. Entering the 
decond quadrangle under a ftately tower, we obferve on the fouth fide the chapel 


® To which I am indebted for much information. 
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and hall. «Phe latter is a noble gothic room about 6 3 by 33 feet, in which the fcholars 
dine and fup. . ee GSE : ee ee 

The china is efteemed equal to moft, in point of fize, furniture and folemnity. Its 
dimenfions are 102 by 33 feet. The-fereens, ftalls, and altar-piece are richly carved of 
the Ionic order, and the altar difplays a‘fine falutation piece; by Le Moine. On the 
north fide ftands the organ. ~The roof is covered with wood in imitation of arched 
ftone work. Lone is 

From hence turning on our left we come into the cloifters, which conftitute a fquare 
of 132 feet. In the centre of the area ftands the library, an elegant gothic building 
ere&ted in the time of Henry VI, by John Fromond, who intended it for a chapel, but 
it was converted into its prefent purpofe, 1629, by Robert Pink, warden. To the 
weft of the cloifters, ftands the fchool; whichis a finely proportioned room and elegantly 
finifhed. See ‘ 

From the fehool area we pafs into the college meadow, from whence is a fine prof. 
pe& of Catharine-hill, on the top of which, Leland fays, there wasa fair chapel dedi. 
cated to that Saint. 1t was endowed with lands, and {uppreffed by Cardinal Wolfey. 

Yo this hill, which. is very delightful, affording an admirable view of the city, inter= 
fperfed with treés-and gardens, magnificent and. venerable ftru€tures, befides an extens 
five country of hills and vallies, woods and downs, the {cholars are allowed to wander 
on holidays: This indulgence, I fear, by frequent. repetition, becomes a tafk rather: 
oa a pleafure, and few of them will fincerély join with thé poet Grey in his beautiful: 
exclamation: sre =) 


« Ah happy hills! ah pleafing fhade ! 
Ah felds beloved in vain ! 

‘Where once my carelefe childhood ftray’d, 
A ftranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow, 

A momentary blifs bettow, 

Ass waving freth their gladfome wing ;~ 
And redolent of joy aadeyouth 
My weary foul they feem to footh; 

And breathe a fecond {pring ! 


\ 

‘We now went to infpe& the cathedral, originally begun A. D. 61 1, by Kyngelife,. 
the firft chriftian king of the Weft Saxons, arid finifhed by his fucceffor Kenwalch, and 
endowed by him, and other royal benefaétors. The.chapter of this foundation, who- 
were feculars, continued about 300 years, and were at laft removed by the perfuafion 
of Bifhop Ethelwold, in, the reign of King Edgar 393, who fubftituted a convent of 
Benedictines, which remained till the reformation. About 1079 Bifhop Wakelyne be- 
gan the prefent edifice, and finifhed the tower, choir, tranfept, and weft end. And the 
monks paffed, in {tate and triumph, from the old monaftery to this new one on St. 
Swithin’s day, 1093. The appearance on the outfide is flat and heavy, no relief of 
fpires, pinnacles, or other Gothic ornaments, But the infide is magnificent and pleating ; 
its dimenfions from eaft to welt are 545 feet, of which the lady’s chapel takes up 54,. 
and the choir 136; tranfept 186. Height of the tower'1 38. At the entrance of 
the tower isthe ftone fereen of the compofite order, executed by the famous Inigo 
Jones. The admirers of Grecian archite@ture will think this very beautiful, but the 
lovers of Gothic mutt feel the incongruity of fuch a ftru€ture. On the right hand: 
ftands a brafs ftatue of James I. ;. on the. left, one of Charles J. The ftalls are of 
Norway oak, and are very beautiful. In the area leading to the hich altar. is a alain 
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raifed tomb, of grey ftone, under which William Rufus, who was fhot, as before-men- 
tioned, in the New Foreft, is buried. The rebels in the civil wars plundered this tomb 
of a gold cloth, and a ring fet with rubies, of seol. value; alfo a {mall filver chalice. 
The altar piece is very rich and handfome; the wood work about it was eretted by 
bifhop Fox; but the Canopy, with its feftoon ornaments were added about the fame 
time as the fkreen, in the reign of Charles I. A fine piece of painting has been lately 
placed over the altar by the dean and Chapter. It was painted by Weft. The fubject 
is Chrift raifing Lazarus from the dead. His two fifters are fupporting him. One 
of the twelve is removing the {tone from the monument. Behind -are feveral of the 
apoltles. The faces of St. Peter and St. John are plainly diftinguifhed, but the latter 
is furely piured too young. On the left isa group of Jews; in the middle is a fine 
old figure, fuppofed to reprefent the father of Lazarus. On the top of each wall that 
furrounds the Prefbytery, are placed chefts, which contain the bones of the Weft, Saxon 
Kings, and others who had been buried behind the altar and different parts of the 
church. In the aifles are feveral curious and fuperb monumen& which would take 
up too much room in thefe pages. The north and fouth tranfept are curious remains 
of unfinifhed Saxon architeéture very ftriking. Full of thofe awful ideas that arife 
from the contemplation of fuch noble objects, we left this place and its venerable city. 
By a gradual tranfition we begun to remark again the face of the country. We paffed 
through Stoke Charity, a fmall village remarkable for numerous furrounding yew 
trees, that either muft have been the natural growth of the place, or the relics of its 
former confequence. ‘The latter idea is fuggefted by feeing the traces of an ancient 
encampment ju(t beyond, called Nurfbury, which is furrounded with a fingle fofs and 
rampart. About two miles weft of this, is another fimilar work, called Tetbury; and 
on the down near the Stockbridge road I obferved three large barrows. 

‘We foon now come to Popham-beacons, places no doubt of obfervation to the Ro- 
mans; from whence the profpeét is extenfive and pleafant, particularly to the welt, 
terminated by Lord Porchelter’s at Highclear, and the hills that divide the county 
sabove Kingsclear. 

"The time now apffroached that we were to bid adieu to this hofpitable county. The 
Jeaves were all off the trees ; . 


Wet with hoar mifts appear’d the glittering {cene 
Which late in carelefs indolence 1 pait ; 
And Autumn all around thofe hues had cat 
Where paft delight my recent grief might trace. 
Sad change, that nature a congental gloom 
Should wear when molt, my cheerlefs mood to chafe, 
I wifh’d her green attire and wonted bloom t*” 


‘The dark days of November were indeed calculated to cherifh that melancholy, we 
naturally felt at parting from friends and from {cenes, among whom we had experi- 
enced fo high a kind of pleafure. We were about to be loft for the remaining 
months of the winter, in the crowds and buftle of the capital, which, whatever pleafure 
and whatever fociety it may afford, does not leave that impreffion on the imagination, 
which all feeling minds experience after thofe more penfive enjoyments, that have 
pafled among the pi€turefque fcenery of the county. 


* Warton’s feventh Connet. 
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We have ftill however one objeé of our vifits and our admiration to defcribe, which 
though we faw it fome time before, we have referved to this place, becaufe it lies in 
our way back to town. Paffing along the great turnpike road from Andover to Ba- 
fingftoke, on our left about fix miles from Bafingftoke lay the picturefque village of 
Deane, and a little on our right, Hall-place, the feat of Mr. Bramfton. Hence pafling 
through Worting, a fmall village, we came to the new inclofures, on this fide Bafingftoke, 
and obferved among the reft a new farm-houfe of Lord Dartmouth, who has confider- 
able eftates about the town in right of his wife, and expetts to be a great gainer by the 
alteration. Upon an hill to the north of the town, the ruins of the Holy Ghoft Chapel 
are here very confpicuous. ‘The rectory of Bafingftoke (and I believe the manor, fubject 
to a fee farm rent to the crown) belonged to the priory of Selborn, and from thence went 
with the other eftates of the priory, to Magdalen-college, Oxford, to which it now be- 
longs. The living is a very valuable one, and no doubt greatly improved by the late 
inclofure. Dr. Shepherd,who was fellow of that fociety, is the prefent incumbent. 

Paffing along the principal ftreet, to our right lay the turning to Hackwood, the feat 
of the Duke of Bolton, which during our ftay in the country, we had an opportunity, 
by the politenefs and condefcenfion of the family, of vifiting in a very advantageous 
manner. The contraft, indeed, with what is too often experienced in vifiting the man- 
fions of the nobility was highly delightful to us. For I cannot help reflecting with 
regret upon the difficulties that travellers undergo, in infpecting many of the houfes, 
that are the objects of their tours. Too often, when after long rides they approach the 
manfion doubtful of admittance; if at length the favour is gained, they are hurried 
through the rooms and grounds, under the guidance of illiterate fervants, whofe fees 
are more than would purchafe an entry to the moft expenfive place of entertainment in: 
London. 

But before we defcribe Hackwood, we will give fome account of Bafing caftle, the 
ancient refidence of the family, which, going out of Bafingftoke, lies on the left of the 
great road, about a mile and a half from Hackwood. 

Bating was the head of the Barony of Hugh-de Port, a Saxon, who had a grant or 
confirmation of 55 Lordfhips in this county at the Conqueft, and was one of the barons, 
under John de Fienes, who held 144 knight fees in Kent, by the tenure of performing 
military fervice at the caftle of Dover*. In the time of Henry H. the caftle feems to 
have been rebuilt; probably in the more fplendid manner of architecture, to which 
they had then arrived (the former one poflibly being Saxon); for then John de Port, 
grandfon of Hugh, beftowed on the monks of Sherburne, the chapel of St. Michael, 
with the land of the old Caftle of Bafingt. In the reign of Henry IIf., this family 
changed their name to St. John, and bore the arms that Lord St. John now bears. In 
43 of that reign, Robert Lord St. John obtained a licence to fix a pale upon the bank 
of his moat at Bafing, and to continue it fo fortified during the king’s pleafuret. From 
his younger fon are defcended the prefent lords St. John and Bolingbroke. In the 
time of Edward IIJ., the co-hcirefs married Lucas, lord Poynings, and brought him 
this caftle and other eftates. Conftance, the co-heirefs ot his grandfon Hugh, married 
fir John Powlet, of Noney-caftle, in Somerfetthire, whofe father William (younger bro- 
ther, of fir Thomas, anceftor to earl Paulet) obtained that feat by marriage with the 
heirefs of Delamare. Sir John by this match came to poffefs Bafing-caftle, in the reign 
of Henry VI. 


* See Gent. Mag. for Aug. 1787. page 681, 682, 683, 684, 
+ Ibid. $ Ibid. 
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For three generations this family continued here as Commoners* ; the barony of St. 
John being then inabeyance. Then arofe the great character, who placed the family 
in the fplendor and honours, in which it has ever fince continued. He was born in 
1483, 1. Richard IIL and afterwards became a ftudent in the Temple, when he was 
calied home 1. Henry VIII. by fir John Powlett, knt. his father, who was then fick, 
and not able to officiate as juftice of the peace, in the fhire where he dwelled. He was 
then put into the commiffion of the peace, and foon after made Cuftos Rotulorum of 
Hampfhire. On his father’s deatht, Henry VIII. fent for him to Richmond, and made 
“him joint furveyor of all his woods, with John Mordaunt, efq. ‘I'wo years after he was 
made matter of the Wards, and after that rofe through a feries of places in court, fuch 
as fcarce any ever enjoyed before. On March 9, 1539, he was created baron St. John, 
of Bafing. Jan. 19, 1550, 3- Edward VI. he was created earl of Wiltthire, and O&. 
12, 1551, 5. Edward VI. marquis of Winchefter. Old Nauntonj fays of him, “ He 
had ferved four princes in various and changeable times and feafons, that I may well 
fay, no time nor age hath yielded the like prefident : this man being noted to grow high 
in Queen Elizabeth’s favour, as his place and experience required, was auielioned by 
an intimate friend of his, how he had ftood for thirty years together, amidit the change 
and ruin of fo many chancellors and great perfonages? Why, quoth the marquis, 
“Ortus fum e falice, non ex quercu. ‘1 am made of pliable willow, not of the ftubborn oak.’ 
“Jt is faid of him, and William earl of Pembroke, that being both younger brothers§, 
yet of noble houfes, they fpent what was left them, and came on truft to the court, 
where, upon the bare ftock of their wits, they began to traffick for themfelves, and 
profpered fo well, that they got, fpent, and left more than any fubjeGts from the Nor- 
man Conquett to their own times: whereupon it had been prettily fpoken, that they had 
lived in a time of diffolution.”” Many parts of this account are inaccurate. The mar- 
quis never could have fpent his paternal eftate, for it is at this day, the feat of his de- 
{cendant the duke. He himfelf re-built, indeed, the ftately caftle of Bafing, in a moft 
magnificent manaer. He had the rare happinefs of fetting in his full fplendor, in 1572, 
having lived 97 years, and feen_103 defcendants of his body. “* A man he was, (fays 
Loyd,) that reverenced himfelf; that could be virtuous when alone, and good, when 
only his own theatre, his applaufe, though excellent before the world, his vertue im- 
proving in fame avd glory, as an heat which is doubled by reggexion|].”” In July or 
Augutt, 1.60, he entertained Queen Elizabeth here ina moft fplendid manner, “ and 
with all good chear.” She being then on her progreffes, and coming hither from Win- 
chefter. Heré the openly and merrily bemoaned herfelf, that the marquis was fo old, 
“for elfe, by my troth, -faid fhe) if my lord treafurer were but a young man, I could 
find in my heart to have him for my hufband, before any man in England ” 

It feems extraordinary that his great grandfon William, fourth Marquis, fhould alfo 
entert.in the fame Queen here, which he didin 1601. ‘ Here fhe took fuch great con- 
tent, as well with the feat of the houfe, as honorable carriage of the worthy lady Lucy, 


* See their tombs and arms upon them in Bafing church defcribed in Gent. Mag. Dec. 1787. page 
- His father left two younger fons, fir George fettled at Crundal, and Richard fettled at Herriard. And” 
a daughter Elianor mnrried to fir William Gifford, of Itchell, in Crundal, now called Ewthot, and the feat 
of Mr. Maxwell, as before mentioned, 

$ Ta his Fragmenta Regalia, pag. 12. 

§ This is wrong of both, “Fhe marquis was a younger branch but the eldeft fon, Lord Pembroke wae 
illegitimate. ‘ 

| Worth’es, p. 594- 

q Sec Queen Elizabeth’s Progreffcs, vol. i, 1560. p. 55. 
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marchionefs of Winchefter, (daughter of Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter,) that fhe ftaid 
there 13 days to the great charge of the faid lord marquis.” 

About the fame time the duke de Biron, and certain other noblemen, &c. of France, 
to the number of 300, were at lord Sandys’s at the Vine.‘ And her Majefty went to 
him to the Vine and he to her to Bafing ; and one day he attended her at Bafing park 
on hunting, where the duke ftaid her coming, and did there fee her in fuch royalty and 
fo attended by the nobility, and fo coftly furnifhed and mounted, as the like had feldom 
been feen, &c. She tarried at Bafing thirteen days, being very well contented with 
all things there done, affirming fhe had done that in Hamphhire, that none of her an- 
ceftors ever did, neither that any prince of Chriftendom could do: that was, fhe had 
in her progrefs, in her fubjeéts houfes, entertained a royal ambaffador, and royally 
entertained him*.”” She went from Bafing to Farnham, the bifhop of Winchefter’s, 

This Marquis died in 1628 at Hawkwood, where was then only a large hawking room, 
that is now the hall, with a room or two, I fuppofe, of accommodation befides. His fon, 
the sth marquis, was that gallant nobleman, who fo bravely defended Bafing Caftle 
againft the rebels, under Oliver Cromwell. Ina two years fiege from Auguift 1643, to 
Oétober 1645, he held out againft all the Parliament forces, being heard to fay, “ that 
if the king had no more ground in England than Bafing houfe, he would adventure as 
he dit, and fo maintain it to the utmoft. It was befieged by a conjunétion of the rebel 
forces of Hamphhire and Suffex, under the command of Norton, (of Southwick I believe) 
Onflow, (anceftor to lord Onflow) Jarvis, (of Herriard, I fuppofe) Whitehead, (pro- 
bably of Norman Court) and Morley, all colonels of regiments under the command 
of Norton aman of fpirit, and of the greateft fortune of all the reft. The marquis | 
told Morley when he fummoned him to yield to the Parliament, that he knew no Par- 
liament without the king, by whofe orders he kept’ the houfe, adding, that he would 
keep his fummons as a teftimony of his rebelliont. 

It was afterwards relieved in a very gallant manner by colonel Gage, the particulars 
of which are very minutely related by Lord Clarendon. At length, however, it yielded 
to the infatiate attacks of Cromwell, and money, jewels, and houfehold ftuff, to the 
amount of 200,000l, were found in it; among which was a rich bed worth 14,000). 
A private foldier is faid to have got 3001. The loyal motto, which the marquis had 
caufed to be written with a diamond, in every window, Aimex Leyaulté, (and which has 
ever fince been the motto of the family) fo provoked the rebels, that they burnt 
the caltle to the ground; little of which now remains, except a {mall part of the 
outward wall. 

‘The family have refided fince the revolution, at lcaft principally, at Hackwood. The 
marquis, who lived till 1674, probably refided at Englefield, in Berks, as he was bu- 
ried there ; and the firft duke, his fon, does not feem to have made Hackwood his firlt 
objet, for he built in a magnificent manner Bolton-hall, in Yorkthire, an eftate which 
came by his wife from the Scropes, where he retired, during the agitated reign of James 
Il. and by feigning a temporary indifpofition for political purpofes, contributed greatly 
toward effeéting the revolution. Bolton-hall, however, though in a moft romantic fitu. 
ation, is not much frequented by the prefent family, as they feem to prefer a refidence 
nearer the capital, and which is endeared too by an uninterrupted poffeffion of noble 
anceltors from the conqueft. This charming feat was at firft no more than a hawking. 


* In Queen Elizabeth’s Progreffes, vol. it, 1Gox, p. 5. See it more at large. 
$ Loyad’s Loyalilts, 577. 
uu box 
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box to the caftle of Bafing, and confifted, asI mentioned, but of one fpacious room, 
which is now the hall. Here then the lovers of Hawking, after their diverfion in the 
park, ufed to retire, and partake of refrefhment. And in length of time, when the 
caftle was rendered no longer habitable, this was enlarged. The firft duke, though he 
made it not his principal objeét, feems certainly to have built its prefent form, which 
bears marks of the revolution year. He was buried at Anneport, by Andover, where 
Mr. George Powlett, defcended from his uncle, fir Henry now refides. The title of 
marquis of Wincheter will fall to this gentleman or his fon. 

The fite of Hackwood is ina charming"park, and though the building is not immenfe, 
yet it is complete in itfelf and prefents two fronts, pleafing and harmonious to the eye, 
particularly the back front,* which appears much newer, and commands a finer prof- . 
pect. ‘The hall is about 40 feet by 30, and 20 high. The varnifhed oak wainfcoat gives 
it a fuitable grandeur, and the carve-work of the famous Gibbons is very beautiful, and 
of fimilar defigns to what we had lately feen at Holme, belonging to the duke of Nor- 
folk, near Hereford. Here are alfo feveral portraits of the family, but the pi@ures 
moft remarkable are two old portraits in the dining-room, one of John lord marquis of 
Winchetter, probably he who defended Bafing-caftle ; the other, a marchionefs, but has 
no peculiar marks to diftinguifh her name, yet fhe was no doubt, his wife, and painted 
by the fame perfon. This conclufion I was led to by obferving the very minute and 
exact pattern of the lace on both their dreffes, The ftiffnefs and unmatterly appearance 
of her arms may be owing to fome injudicious repairs. We alfo faw two fweet portraits 
of ladies unknown, by §. Varelft, an admirable painter in the reign of Charles IL, 
whole greateft excellence was in flower pieces, for which he was celebrated by Prior in 
his poems. His portraits were finifhed with the fame labour and delicacy as his flowers, 
which he frequently introduced into them. The two pieces we here admired, are full 
of the magic of his pencil. ‘That in the duchefles drefling-room, exhibits a moft beau- 
tiful face, and graceful figure, the arms being formed with the greateft eafe and ele- 
gance imaginable. ‘The light and fhade, reflected from the fcarlet and purple colours 
of the drapery, produce a fingular effect, which in modern painting would be harfh and 
taudry, but here it is remarkably pleafing. In a fmall bed-room below ftairs hung the 
other, almoft as beautiful; the fkirts of the drapery are extremely rich, and in one 
corner of the ground, the painter has given his darling accompaniment of flowers. We 
now proceeded to drive round the park, which is nearly a circle of fix miles, and laid 
out in great variety of ground, mott judicioufly ornamented with woods and plantations, 
of which the beech-tree is here remarkably flourifhing and abundant. But what flill 
further charaéterifes this admirable place is a beautiful farm, taken out of the fouth-eaft 
fide of the park, and fweetly interfperfed with groves, tillage, and pafture. It was 
laid out by the great fkill and tafte of the late lord Bathurft, the patron of Pope, 
whofe extenfive defigns we had lately admired at his feat at Cirencefter. We now re- 
turned towards the back front of the houfe, and from this part of the park, amongtt 
verdant lawns, gentle hills and vales, graced with foliage, enjoyed an extenfive view over 
part of this county and Berkthire. 

Thus gratified we reluctantly departed, and leaving Bafingftoke, the great road to 
London foon brought us to Hertford-bridge ; the intermediate inclofures are very plea- 
fant, and we had a glimpfe of Tilney-hall, at a {mall diftance on our left, the feat of 
fir James Long. Paffing through the village of Hook we arefoon furrounded byfome beau- 
‘iful groves of fmall oak about Berklcy common, which brings us next to a long ftring 


* This latter was built by the late duke, 
of 
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of houfes, called Hartley-row. Oppofite the inn at Hertford-bridge, we deviated about 
a mile and half to fee the remains of Elvetham, that noble feat of entertainment to queen 
Elizabeth, given by the earl of Hertford, its noble owner, 1591. An account of this 
{plendid entertainment was publithed at the time, and lately made its frefh appearance 
in Mr. Nichols’s work called the Queen’s Progreffes ; a fhort extract therefore may be 
an acceptable prelude to our prefent defcription. 

« Elvetham houle beeing fcituate in a parke but of two miles in compaffe, or there» 
abouts, and of no great receipt, as beeing none of the earles chiefe manfion-houfes, 
yet for the defire he had to fhew his unfained love, and loyall duetie to her moft gra- 
tious highneffe, purpofing to vifit him in this her late progreffe, whereof he had to un. 
der{tand by the ordinarie gueffe, as alfo by his honourable good friendes in court neare 
to her Majeftie; his honor with all expedition fet artificers a work to the number of 
300, many daies before her Majefties arrival, to enlarge his houfe with new rooms and 
offices. Whereof I omit to fpeak how manie were deftined to the offices of the quene’s 
houfhold, and will onlie make mention of other fuch buildings as were raifed on the 
fodaine, fourteen fcore off from the houfe on a hill fide, and within the faid parke, for 
entertainment of nobles, gentlemen, and others whatfoever. 

“ Firft, there was made a roomeé of eftate for the nobles, and at the end thereof a 
withdrawing place for her Majeftie. The outfides of the walls were all covered with 
boughs, and clufters of ripe hafell nuttes, the infides with arras, the roofe of the place 
with works of ivy leaves, the floore with {weet herbes and green rufhes. Near adjoin- 
ing unto this, were many offices new builded; all which were tyled. Not farre off 
was erected a large hall, for entertainment of knights, ladies, and gentlemen of chief 
account. There wasalfo a feverall place for her majefties footman, and their friendes, 
Then was there a long bowre for her Majefties guard. Another for other officers of 
her Majefties houfe. Another to entertain all commers, fuiters, and fuch like. Another 
for my lard’s fteward to keep his table in. Another for his gentlemen that waited. 

« Moft of thefe forefaid roomes were furnifhed with tables, and the tables carrved 
23 yards in length. 

“¢ Moreover on the fame hill, there was raifed a great common buttrey ; a pitcher- 
houfe ; a large paftery, with five ovens new built, fome of them fourteen feete deepe ; 
a great kitchen, with four ranges, and a boyling-place for finall boild meates; ano- 
ther, with a very long range, for the wafte, to ferve all commers; a boiling-houfe, 
for the great boiler; a room for the fcullery ; another roome for the cookes lodg. 
ings. 

es Some of thefe were covered with canvas, and other fome with bordes. 

«Between my lord’s houfe and the forefayd hill, where thefe roomes were raifed, 
there had been made in the bottom, by handy labour, a goodly pond, cut to the perfeét 
figure of a half-mcon. In this pond were three notable grounds, where hence to pre- 
fent her Majeftie with {ports and paflimes. The firft wasa Ship Tfle, of too feet in 
length, and 40 broad, bearing three trees orderly fet for three mafts. The fecond was 
a Fort, 20 feet fquare every way, and overgrown with willows, The third and laft was" 
aSnayl’s Mount, rifing to four circles of green privie hedges, the whole in height 20 
feet, and 40 broad at the bottom. ‘Thefe three places were equally arftant from the 
fides of the ponde, and everie one, by a juft meafured proportion, diftant from each 
ether. Inthe faid water were divers boates prepared for muficke; but cfpecially there 
was a pinnance, full furnifht with matts, yards, fails, anchors, cables, and all other ors 
dinarie tackling, and with iron peeces; and laftly with flagges, ftreamers, nd pendants, 
to the number of twelve, all painted with divers colours, and fundry deviles.”” 

Wi 
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With thefe and various other preparations was this charming park adorned on the 
great occafion. So on the firft days-entertainment, having fummoned all his retinue 
together, and inftruéted them in their feveral duties, < my lord with his traine (amount- 
ing to the number of 300, and moft of them wearing chains of gold about their necks, 
and in their hats yellow and black feathers) met with her majeftie two miles off, then 
coming to Elvetham from her owne houfe at Odiam, four miles from thence.” 

When her majefty had got fome way into the park fhe was faluted with a Latin 
poem, and afterwards by fix virgins, who walked before her to the houfe, flrewing 
the way with flowers, and finging. Being feated in the houfe, a long volley was dif- 
charged from the Snail-mount and Ship-ifle in the pond, which fhe could view from 
the gallery window. This day’s entertainment was then concluded with a fupper and 
concert. But this was greatly exceeded by the entertainments on the three following 
days, which -confifted of various reprefentations on the water, the fports of Nereus, 
and his nymphs and tritons. On the land Sylvan gods and goddeffes, with a mixture 
of dances and fireworks*. 

At what time lord Hertford fold this eftate does not appear. More than a century 
ago, it belonged to the Reynolds’s, ‘from whom it came by marriage to the Calthrops. 
Upon the death of fir Henry Calthrop, k. b. about two years fince, who was a long 
while infane, it came to his nephew, fir Henry Gough, bart. who has added the name 
of Calthrop to his own. ‘The building is now quite in a dilapidated ftate, and nothing 
in the infide but bare walls, and mouldering wainfcotst, though inhabited by fir Henry 
till his death. The rooms are all fmall except the gallery, and that is too low and 
narrow ; and yet it gave one pleafure to walk in this deferted place, and to be fhewn 
the windows that had afforded fuch royal profpeéts, The late owner built a large 
riding-houfe clofe adjoining, which ftill remains. It is a pity to fee this {weetly retired 
{pot thus finking into ruin, when at a moderate expence it might be refitted and made 
very habitable; feveral tenants, I am told, have been defirous to obtain it, but J fear 
the prefent poffeflor has not tafte enough to enjoy it himfelf, nor fufficient refpeét for 
its venerable ftructure, to let it exift by the means of others; for I underftand he has 
frequently threatened its deftruction. The park, though fmall, is very beautiful, the 
wood fine and flourifhing, and the verdure uncommonly fertile and ornamental. In 
one part of it below the houfe to the left is ftill vifible, though much grown up with 
weeds, the pond which was ufed for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth. 

Having thus far tried the reader’s patience in defcribing thefe weftern counties, in a 
courfe of more than a thoufand miles, which to the author has been a talk the molt 
delightful ; and having now little or nothing worth remarking from hence to the great 
metropolis; the only thing that remains, is the ufual ceremony of bidding adieu to 
his readers, and if they reap half the pleafure in perufing thefe hafty fketches of a 
country, hitherto undeicribed in the fame regular route, which they afforded the author 
in collecting them, his utmoft ambition will be gratified. 


A few Extracts may be fubjoined from Mr. Maton’s Obfervations on the Weftern Counties, 
1797, 2 vols 8vo. 
A fingular Mine. 


WE were impatient to fee the Wherry Mine, (mentioned before) fituated in the bay, 
about half a mile beyond Penzance. ‘he opening of this mine was an aftonifhingly 


* See Queen Elizabeth’s Progreffes, vol 2, 1591, p. 1. to p. 2 
+ After Gr Henry’s death, there was a fale of the furniture, Xe 
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adventurous undertaking. I have never heard of one fimilar to it in any other part of 
the world. Imagine the defcent intoa mine through the fea; the miners working at the 

depth of feventeen fathoms only below the waves; the rodofa fteam-engine extending 

from the fhore to the fhaft, a diftance of nearly one hundred and twenty fathoms ; and 

a great number of men momentarily menaced with an inundation of the fea, which con- 

tinually drains, in no {mall quantity, through the roof of the mine, and roars loud 

enough to be diftinétly heard in it! The defcentis by means of a rope tied round the 

thighs, and you are let down in a manner exactly the fame as a bucket is into a well;— 

a well, indeed, it is, for the water is more than knee-deep in many parts of the mine. 

The upper part of the fhaft refembles an immenfe iron chimney, elevated about twelve 

feet above the level of the fea, and a narrow platform leads to it from the beach: clofe 

to this is the engine fhaft, through which the water is brought up from below. Tin is 

the principal produce of the Wherry-mine ; it is found difperfed (in fmall, indurated 

glafs-like lumps, of a blackifh colour) in a fubftance refembling the elvan of Polgooth, 

but much more compatt in texture, and of the nature of aporphyry. Some of the tin- 
is found mixed with pyritous copper, which is in a quartzofe matrix. A black, hard 

killas forms the upper ftratum of the mine, and below it appears the fubftance mentioned 

before. The inclination of the lode is towards the north, about fix feet in a fathom, 

and its breadth is thought to be no lefs than ten fathoms. ~ The ore is extremely rich. 

—Maton’s Obfervations. 1. 208. 


A Silver Mine in Cornwall. 


THE only filver-mine in this penny is Huel-Mexico, fituated to the left of the road 
leading from St. Agnes to St. Michael, and not far from the fea, the fand of which 
covers all the adjacent country. The rocks on the coaft, quite from St. Ives, feem to . 
confift chiefly of killas, which, with nodules of quartz, is the prevailing fubftance in 
the mine. Luna Cornea, or horn filver-ore, has been found here, though in very 
fmall quantities, and confequently fpecimens of it yield a high price.* A good deal of 
filver, however, has been procured from Huel-Mexico; fome maffes of the ore, we 
were informed, have produced as much as half their weight of it. ‘The matrix is an 
ochraceous iron-ore, and the yellow oxyde covers the whole of the mine. I con- 
ceived at firft that the filver might be afforded by a decompofed galena, but could not 
find any appearance of lead upon examination of the lode. The courfe of the latter is 
almoft perpendicular to the horizon, in a direction from north to fouth. It is about 
ten years fince the mine was firft worked, and the depth is now nearly 24 fathoms. I 
found it very dangerous to defcend, on account of the ladders continuing quite ftrait 
to the bottom, and there being no refting-place, except a niche cut on one fide in the 
eartht. Should one unfortunately mifs one’s hold of the ladder in this fhaft, there ie 
nothing to prevent a fall to the very floor of the mine.—Maton’s Obfervations. 1. 252. 


* Ii is ofa yellowifh-green colour, and is found in {mall {pecks, confifting of minute cubic cryftals. 

+ Moft of the ladder. fhafts in Cornwall have what are called landing-places, that is, the ladders do not 
often extend more than five or fix fathoms in depth, before you can itaad, or, perhaps, walk fome way. 
and then proeced to another courfe. 
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SKETCH OF 4 TOUR INTO DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, 


INCLUDING PART OF 


BUCKINGHAM, WARWICK, LEICESTER, NUTTINGHAM, BEDFORD, AND HERTFORDSHIRE Ss 


By WILLIAM BRAY, F.A.S. 





Preface to the firft Edition, 


THE traveller who fets out on a long journey with the expectation of meeting with 
the fame accommodations on the road that he has at Kis own houfe, will foon find 
himfelf miftaken. If under the impreffions of his difappointment, he takes up his pen 
to write his obfervations, he will complain that the wine was bad, the chicken tough, 
the bed hard ; he will dwell on the barrennefs of a heath, and in defcribing the poverty 
of a country, ftrip nakednefs of its very fig-leaf. But a man of this temper has no 
right to trouble the public. If, indeed, in pointing out the defects, he pointed out the 
means of removing thofe defeéts, he might do a real fervice; but if he pretends to no 
more than to amufe, why weary the reader with his fpleen? In a journey of this fort 
as in the journey of life, the fretful man communicates his own tedium to all about him, 
and prevents the enjoyment of fuch pleafures as lie in the way. To take the world as 
it is, to pafs over the disagreeable parts as lightly as poflible, and to make the moft of 
every gleam of funthine, is. the way for a man to make the paffage eafy to himfelf and 
comfortable to thofe who are his companions. 

The writer of the following fketch, for he does not prefume to call it a complete 
account, wifhes to communicate fome part of the pleafure he received in the tour; 
and he thinks the traveller will find in it fome information that will be ufeful, and that 
will enable him to make the moft of his time, a circumftance about which the writer 
found himfelf much at a lofs, for want of direction. If he fucceeds in any degree, 
or if he fhall be the means of exciting one more able, to give a more perfect account, 
he will not think the time fpent, in digefting his notes, wholly mifemployed. 

November 1777+ 


ee 


Preface to the fecond Edition. 


ALTHOUGH the reception which the firft edition of this tour met with from the 
public was very flattering to the author, yet he cannot without much diffidence hazard 
a fecond edition, which has fo much new matter (derived from a repetition of vifits to 
the principal {cene of defcription, and from fubfequent information) that it may almoft 
be confidered as a new book. This diffidence is not a little increafed from Mr. Pen- 
nant having taken part of the fume route; poffeffed as that gentleman is of an eye to 
obferve, a pen to defcribe; and a pencil to delineate, every thing worthy obfervation 
in every place he comes to, the author of the prefent performance fhrinks from the 
comparifon (if indeed any comparifon will ever be formed). He can only hope for a 
continuation of that candour, which he has already experienced. 

February 1733. 

fa. HE 
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HE who derives pleafure from contemplating the venerable remains of antiquity, or 
the elegant ftru€tures of the modern architect; who has a tafte for the beauties of 
nature in her genuine fimplicity, or as they are pointed out to view by the hand of 
art; he who feels his heart glow at the fight of the ingenious mechanic, whofe labours 
difufe plenty and cheerfulnefs around his habitation, circulate through every part of 
the globe, and are a truer fource of national wealth than the mines of Potofi, will find 
ample matter of gratification by purfuing the route I am about to deferibe. 

I propofe to lead him to Buckingham, Banbury, Edge-hill, Warwick, Coventry, 
Leicefter, Derby, Matlock, Buxton, Sheffield, Lecds, Ripon, and Afkrig: and to re- 
turn through the wilds of Yorkfhire, called Craven, and by Mansfield, Nottingham, 
Northampton, Woburn, and St. Alban’s. 

Three miles beyond Uxbridge you leave the Wycomb road, and turning on the 
right go by the two Chalfonts, watered by a pleafant ftream (which however deferts 
them in a very dry fummer, as it did in 1781) between hills which rife on each hand, 
covered in many places with fine beech woods to Amerfham. This was the eftate of 
Ann Nevil, daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weftmoreland, and wife of Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who was killed in the battle of Northampton, in the 
38th H. VI. fighting for that king, and was held by her after his death, as Dugdale tells 
us in one place*; but in another, he makes it part of the great eftate of Ann Beau- 
champ, fifter and heirefs of the duke of Warwick (afterwards wife of Nevil, the ftout 
earl of that place) whofe lands were feized by dward IV. on her hufband’s defeétion, 
reftored to her by Henry VII. and foon after conveyed by her to that kingt. It was 
however in the hands of Henry VIII. who gave it to John Ruffell, created by him lord 
Ruffell, whofe refidence was at Cheneys, not far from hence}. In the laft century, it 
became the eftate of the Drakes; the prefent reprefentative of that flourifhing family 
has built an elegant feat’a mile beyond the town, in the road to Aylefbury. His 
houfe ftauds on rifing ground, which flopes gently to a bottom, in which a large piece 
of water was defigned, but which has not entirely anfwered expedation, The ground 
about the houfe is adorned with beautiful groups of the moft noble oak, afh, and beech, 
one of this gentleman’s fons is prefented by him to the living, which, from its value, 
and the goodnefs and fituation of the parfonage-houfe, is no bad eftablifhment for a 
younger fon, even of a family as wealthy as this is. ‘The parfonage-houfe ftands very 
pleafantly on the fide of the hill, above the town, looking to the fouth, well fheltered 
by woods. In 1778, the church was cleaned, and new pewed, and Mr. Drake brought 
a window of painted glafs from an old houfe of his, called Lamer, in Herts, and put 
it up in the chancel, In the upper part of it are two {mall figures, a Lamb and a 
Dove; below them are three; Faith, with a crofs, Hope leaning on an anchor, and 
Charity fuckling a child. Beneath are the twelve Apoftles, in two rows. There is 
not one monument or infcription in the body of the church; but in the chancel are 
fome for the Drake familv, and one for enry Curwen, a youth, who died at fchool at 
this place fon of fir —— Curwen of Workington, in Cumberland. In a room over 
the family vault of the Drakes, is a monument for Mr. Montagu Drake, (the prefent 
gentleman’s father) with a whole length figure of him recumbent, his widow fitting at 
his fect, by Scheemakers : oppofite is a farcophagus, of yellow or brown marble, with 
feftoons of flowers in white marble on the borders, in memory of the late Mrs. Drake, 
of whom there is a fmall figure in white marble, kneeling, with fix children behind 


* Dugd. Bar. vol. i. 166, 167. 4065 307+ - > Warw, vol. i, 418, and Bar, voli. 
A Leland Itin. vel, iv. p. toc. 
VOL. Ils xX her. 
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her. Near this is a medallion, with a brafs relief of Mr. Drake, jun. (faid to be a ftrong 
Hkenefs) in a Roman habit, leaning on an urn, which flands on a pillar, infcribed to 
the memory of his firft wife, who.died at the age of twenty. Underneath are thefe 
lines : 

Cara Maria vale! veniet felicius evum, 

Quando iterum tecum, fim mode dignus, ero. 


At Miffenden was an abbey founded by Thomas de Muffenden (as it was then written) 
in 1293". It was onc ot' the greater abbies diffolved in 31 Henry VIIL., John Stewell 
the abbot being allowed a penfion of gol. a yearf. It is now the feat of Mr. 
Gooftrey. 

‘A few miles from hence, on the left of the road, is Whiteleaf Crofs, cut out in the 
fouth weft fide of a high chalky hill, and vilible, from the Oxfordfhire fide of the 
country, at a great diftance. It is near 100 feet in length, and 50 in breadth, at the 
bottom, but decreafing upwards to about 20 at the top. The tranfverfe line is about 
4o feet in length, 12 in breadth, and the trench cut into the chalk is about two or three feet 
deep. ‘Chis, like the White Horfe in Berks, the Red Horfe at Edge Hill, and the Giant 
on Tendle Hill, near Cerne Abbas, in Dorfetfhire, is fcoured out from time to time, 
but not at any regular periods. Mr. Wife attributes it to the time of Edward the Elder, . 
fuppofes the Saxons to have had a fortification at Princes Rifborough, which is jult by ; 
remains of which, he fays, were vifible when he wrote (in 1742,) and which the com- 
mon people call the Black Prince’s Palace, and thinks this crofs was cut in memory of 
fome victory gained here. The name of a village called Bledlow, a mile or two off, 
he fays confirms the idea of a battle having been fought hereabouts, Bledelaw or Bled- 
low fignifying the Bloody Hill ; as Bledon-down, in Somerfetfhire, is fo called from a 
bloody battle fought there with the Danes, in 8451. 

The way to it turns off at the end of Great Miffenden, and leads by Hampden, the 
almoft deferted feat of the ancient family of that name, the chief of which diftinguifhed 
himfelf fo much by his oppofition to the levying of fhip money, and who was one of 
the firft to take arms again{t Charlcs I. and one of the firft who fell in the contention. 
A fifter of that Mr. Hampden married fir John Trevor ; and from them the prefent 
owner, lord vifcount Hampden, is defcended. The laft of the name, and the twenty- 
fourth hereditary lord of this place, gave it, with a good eftate here, to Mr. Trevor, on 
condition he changed his name. When the barony of Trevor defcended to him, he got 
the title of Vifcount Hampden, that the name might ftill be preferved, but he lives chiefly 
in Bedfordfhire. The houfe ftands on high ground, and is a pretty good one; the 
divors are unpleafant, being moftly oak, rubbed bright, or brick. There are feveral 
portraits, but the fervants know nothing of the perfons reprefented by them. A whole 
length of Oliver Cromwell on the ftair-cafe is eafily diftinguifhed. In the church, 
which is juft by, a monument is erected for the laft Mr. Hampden, on which various 
intermarriages of the family are reprefented in fhields of their arms, hung on a tree. 
A road through fome fine beech woods comes out on a down, on the right of which 
isa tumulus, called Ellefborough Cop, from the name of the village below; the left 
hand road leads along the Iknild way (which is vifible here, and retains the name for a 
confiderable length, and is to be traced into Hants, or further) to the hamlet of 


© Dugd. Mon. v. i. 542. but Camden, v. i. 320, fays it was founded by the D’Oilys; augmented by the 
noble family furnamed De Miffenden. 
+ Harl. MS. 604. p. 94- 
$ Wife’s further Obfervatioas on the Vale of White Horle, p. 34. . 
Whiteleaf, 
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Whiteleaf, where is the crols. Juft below are the two parifhes of Monks Rifborough, 
and Princes Rifborough ; the latter is afmall town. The fortification which Mr. Wife 
mentions, feems to be the {pot adjoining to the weft end of the church yard. This was 
probably thé manor houfe, which was moated round, but is now entirely deftroyed 5 
andit is likely was part of the eftate of Edward the Black Prince, from which it took its 
name of Princes Rifborough, to diftinguifh it from the next parith, (called Monks Rif 
borough, from its belonging to the monks of Canterbury*. 

The living is very fmall, and has been augmented by Queen Anne’s bounty, and the 
benevolence of Mr. Penton, then lord of the manor, which has been fince fold to Mr. 
Grubb, whofe feat is below. The great tithes are confiderable. The land here is moitly 
very good ; the common ficld lets from 7s. 6d. to 25s, an acre. 

Near the church of Ellefborough, on a round hill, is an ancient fortification, called 
Belinus’s Caftle, above which is an high hill, called Belinefbury Hillt. At Great and 
Little Kymbel are fome remains of antiquity, and the name is fuppofed to be detived 
frotn that of the Britith king Cunobeline, whofe two fons were killed in an action pro- 
bably fought hereaboutst. 

Aylefbury, forty miles from London, is an indifferent town, in a rich fertile vale, to 
which it gives name, and which affords the fineft pafture, and produces great quantities 
of beans and corn. It is the largeft parifh in the county, including in it Ellefborough, 
Bierton, Buckland, Stoke-Mandeville, and Quarendon, all which were only chapels of 
eafe to it. This was one of the four Britith garrifons taken by the Saxons in 571, 
under Cuthwulf, in the expedition he made to Bedford§. 

St. Ofith, the foundrefs of the religious houfe of that name, in Effex, was born at 
Quarendon, but was beheaded anno 600, by the Danes, in Effex, from whence her 
body was removed to the church of Aylefbury; it continued here 46 years, and then 
was carried back again. Whil{t it remained here, however, many miracles were per- 
formed by it, and a religious houfe was built in memory of her, where the parfonage 
now ftands||. I do not know whether this was the {mall houfe of Friers Minors men- 
tioned by Dugdale, which in the furvey, 26 H. 8. was valued at no more than 3l. 28. 5d. 
per annum. Befides this, there was at the diffolution a houle of Grey Friers, founded 
by the Butlers, afterwards earls of Ormond, temp. R. Il. Onthe diffolution the con- 
ventual houfe was preferved, and given by Henry VIII. to fir John Baldwin, chief juftice 
of the common pleas, who made it his feat, purchafed the manor of the heir of the earls 
of Wilts and Ormond, to whom it had defcended from the family of Fitzpiers, earl 
of Effex; built a town hall, and was a great benefaétor to the place. It was afterwards 
the feat of the Packingtons, who married a daughter of fir John Baldwin, but ruined in 
the civil war, in the laft century**. After the diffolution, there was dug up in this houfe 
an alabafter effigy of a man in armour, with thefe arms on his breaft, a fefle between 
three leopards’ faces, being the monument of fir Robert Lee, who died in the reign of 
Henry VII., and was anceltor of the earl of Lichfield. ‘This was removed into the pa- 
rifh church, and now lies in the north crofs aifle, but fhamefully feratched and disfi- 
gared. 

The manor of Aylefbury belonged to the Conqueror, who made the church, with 
Bierton, &c. prebendal to Lincoln. ‘This great abufe, appropriations, was often cen- 
fured, but by means of the monksand the pope, maintained its ground till the diffolution 


* Camb. Brit. vol. i. 310. + Ibid. $ Ibid. § Chron, Saxon, fub ann. 571. 
{) Leland. Itin. v, iv. p. 10% q Dugd. Mon, v. i. 1038, 

**® Willis’s Not, Parl. v. i. p. 123, 124. veh : . 
xX X2 of 
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of the monafteries. Robert Grofthead*, made bifhop of Lincoln in 1235, faw the mif- 
chiefs arifing from it, and endeavoured to reform the evil. He took away this church 
from the deanry of Lincoln, to which it had been long annexed, and collated a refiding 
rettor to the full propriety of it’ Richard de Gravefend, however, who came to fee in 
1270, made it again prebendal, asic {till remains ; but he had fo much regard to the care 
of the parifhioners’ fouls, as to ordain that the portion of the vicar fhould confiderably 
exceed that of the prebendary, directing that the latter fhould have 30 marks, and the 
former, who fhould refide, 40, at the leaft, or 50 markst. ‘The inclofure of the com- 
mon fields has raifed the value of the vicarage from 60]. to 140]. a year. 

Mr. Gladman, a former vicar, left his library to the church, and the parith fitted up 
a wainfcot prefs for the books in the north crofs aiile. 

The grant of lands in this place by William I. fhews what was the furniture of the 
royal bed-chamber in thofe days; the tenure was by finding litter or {traw for the king’s 
bed and chambers, whenever he fhould come that way, and providing him three eels in 
winter, and three green geefe in fummer, befides herbs for his chamber. But that this 
might not be too burthenfome, it was not to be done oftener than three times in the 

earf. 

y There is a handfome town-hall, where the feffions and {pring aflizes are held. In. 
1747, there was a great conteft between this town and Buckingham, about the affizes ; 
they had been ufually held here, which is near the centre of the county, from the time 
of Henry VIII., when lord chief juftice Baldwin, mentioned before, brought all public bu- 
nefs hither ; but about 1723, the fummer aflize was held at Buckingham, and continued 
fo to be till 1747, when the judge removed it back to Aylefbury. ‘The next year lord 
Cobham, and the Grenville family, who reprefented Buckingham in parliament, pro- 
cured an act to fix the fummer affize at Buckingham in future; not however, with. 
out violent oppofition from fir William Stanhope, member for the county. 

From Aylefbury go by Whitchurch, the tithes of which were part of the poffeflions 
of the abbey of Woburn; to the left of thisis Oving, a feat of Mr. Hopkins, command- 
ing a very delightful view of the vale, and greatly improved by him. A few miles fur- 
ther is the fmall town of Winflow; this place was given by King Offa, in 794, to the 
abbey of St. Albans§, and being made, with its members Granborough and Little Har- 
wood, (heretofore chapelries to it) and fome other places, of exempt jurifdiGion, and 
appropriated to that abbey, became, on the diflolution, part of the diocefe of London]. 
Mr. Lowndes has a feat here. 

The village of Padbury ftands on the fide of a little hill, from the brow of which 
is {een a pleafant valley below, with a {tone bridge over a fmall river, and at a diftance, 
Stowe emerging from its woods. 

Buckingham, though feated on a knoll, is furrounded by other hills, and is nearly 
encompafied by the Oufe, which takes a bend round the hill on which ftood tie caftle, 
now entirely demolifhed. Edward the Elder built two caftles here in 918, one on each. 
fide the Oufef ; this was poflibly the fite of one of them; but there is no certain ac- 
count when or by whom it was deftroyed, though it is probable that it went to ruin on 
the attainder of the laft duke of Buckingham, of the name of Stafford, in 1 521. In 


© The charader of this excellent prelate is, that he was an awe to the pope, and a monitor to the king, 
a lover of truth, a corrector of prelates, a direCtor of prieits, aa inftru@tor of the clergy, a maintainer of 
fcholars, a preacher to the people, a diligent fearcher of truth, and moft exemplary in his life, Willis’s 
Cath. v. iil. p. 50. : 

+ Kennett of Impropriations, p. 39. 60. t Camden, v. i. 311. 

§ Camden, v, i, 312. 4 Willis’s Cath, v. iii. p. 2, q Willis’s Buck. p. 49. 
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1574, Queen Elizabeth granted to Edward Grimfton the caftle farm, two caftle mills, 
&c. late the poffeffion of Edward duke of Buckingham. : 

The town is not large, but includes fome confiderable hamlets. It was of note 
enough in the time of Edward III. to have one of the ftaples for wool fixed here, when 
that great prince, with a difcernment beyond the genius of the age in which he lived, 
by prohibiting the exportation of unmanufactured wool, laid the foundation of a trade 
which has fince been carried to a moft amazing extent *.. The making of lace is now 
the employment of this as well as of many other parts of the country ; but the refort to 
Stowe is what enlivens the place. 

The manor and borough have been the fucceflive property of the families of Giffard, 
Clare, Breofe, Audley, and Stafford; were granted by Henry VII. on attainder of 
the duke of Buckingham, to lord Marney, and on his death, without iffue, to William 
Cary, efq. whofe fou, created baron of Hunfdon by Queen Elizabeth, fold to Brocas, 
whofe fon fold the manor, with the tolls of fairs and markets, to the corporation, who 
are now the owners f. 

There was a church here early in the Saxon times, but it was dependent on King’s 
Sutton in Northamptonfhire, 14 miles off, and was fupplied by a curate, put in by 
the vicar of that place, till about the year 1445, when a vicar was appointed, and an 
endowment made. His income has been fince augmented by a donation of Dr. Pe- 
rincheif, a prebendary of Weftminfter, who left a fum of money for that purpofe in 
1673, with which his truftees purchafed 53 acres of land in this parifh, and the 
tithe of them, formerly part of the prebend of Buckingham, and fettled them on the 
vicar. 

This King’s Sutton, with Buckingham, and Horley, and Hornton, (two parifhes in 
Oxfordthire) was made prebendal to Lincoln cathedral in the reign of William II }. and 
was the beft endowed of any in the kingdom, except Mafham in Yorkhhire, being worth 
tool. per annum§, but was furrendered to Edward VI. and by him granted to his 
uncle Edward Seymour, duke of Somerfet |. 

The church, or chapel, became famous by being made the burial place of St, Rum- 
bold, fon of fome Saxon king, whofe name is not mentioned. He was born at King’s 
Sutton, 1{t Nov. 626, but buried here. He was canonized, and a fhrine was ere¢ted 
for him. Hiftory is filent as to the particulars of his life, or what extraordinary aéts 
of piety he performed to occafion this honor; indeed it could not have much to fay 
on the fubject, for it feems this venerable faint died two days after he was born. His- 
canonization, however, anfwered fome purpofes, for it occafioned great refort of pilgrims 
to the place **. 

Under this patronage the church became a large and handfome building, and had- 
a lofty {pire of 100 feet high placed on a tower of 63 feet high. The {pire was blown 
down in 1693, and never rebuiltt+; and in 1776 the fteeple fell on the roof, and 


* Thad always underftood that the exportation of goods manufa@tured from the raw materials of the 
country, was a clear gain of the improved price arifing from the various branches of labour employed ia 
that manufaéture, and that it was true policy to keep thofe raw materials at home, to be worked Ups 
inflead of their being exported raw, and worked up by foreigners; but the ingenious Mr. Anderfon 
(a gentleman who in many things deferves attention) thinks the prohibition of exporting wool has beew 
detrimental to ua, See his Effay on the Means of exciting a Spirit of National Induftry. 

+ Willis’s Buck. p. 26. } Dugd. Mon, vel. tii, 259. § Camden, vol. i. grr. 

} Willis’s Buck. 37. § ibid 23. 

** Tle was a patron of Afhermen, and his feaft RiH obferved’ at Folkeftone, in Kent, in the month of 
December, fays Camden’s Continuator, vole p. 311. 

tt Willis’s Buck. p. 61, 


beat 
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beat it entirely in, leaving only the fide walls landing. A handfome and elegant new 
church has been built on the caftle hill, to which the late and prefent earl Temple have 
contributed moft liberally, paying all the expence above 2000l.; the whole is calcu. 
Jated at 7oool. It is built of white ftone, got in the neighbourhood ; that ufed in the 
fpire was brought from Brill-hill. It ftands north and fouth, (probably to form a bet- 
ter object from Stowe gardens) the entrance being at the north end next the town; 
at the fouth end is the belfry, witha fpire on it, the wholc height 158 feet. Over the 
north window are the earl’s arms carved in ftone, with his motto moft appofitely 
placed, Templa quam dilecia! Over the belfry door are the arms of the town. The 
church is fpacious, having three aifles and a gallery on cach fide, Ionic pillars fupport- 
ing the roof, which over the middle aifle is coved ; over the galleries is vaulted, with 
roles on the points of the arches. Between the two doors at the north end is the 
communion table, where is an altar piece given by lord Temple, which he brought 
from Rome, and is faid to have coft him gool. It reprefents two parts of our Sa- 
viour’s hiftory; in the foreground he is cafting out a devil, in the back ground is his 
transfiguration, On getting the fummer affizes fixed here, lord Cobham, in 1748, 
erected a gaol in the middle of one of the ftreets (which is there of confiderable 
width) and commemorated the fixing of the alfizes by an infcription over the door. 
It is an oblong fquare, battled and turretted at each corner, and built with {tones 
taken from the remnants of the caitle. A fire in 1725 burnt down great part of the 
town ; but advantage was not taken of that misfortune to rebuild the ftreets in a hand- 
fome manner. . : 

A chapel belonging to a fchool, founded to teach fome boys Latin, has an 
arched docr with zig-zag ornaments. The confcicntious mafter takes the falary 
of rol, a-year, but refufes to teach any fcholars. Hada former mafter been of this 
difpofition, Hill, the learned taylor, would not have had the opportunity of acquiring 
the knowledge of Latin. When an apprentice here, his defire of learning was {fo 
great, and the means of accomplifhing his purpofe fo unequal, that it was by an ex- 
pedient which few would have thought of, and fewer would have carried into execu- 
tion, that he got the firft rudiments of that tongue. He had in his poffeflion a La- 
tin grammar, but it was of no ufe without an interpretation; to obtain this, he 
went on errands for the fchool-boys, on condition they would Englifh one of the 
rules for him. V'rom hence he went on, and made himfelf malter of Greek and 
Hebrew*. 

From the end of the town the late earl Temple made a new road to his fo much cele« 
brated feat at Stowe. It runs in a ftraight line about two miles up to the Corinthian 
arch, on coming to which you turn on the right to an inn, where the horfes may 
be left, or to which they may be fent back from the garden gate. 

Stowe was formerly part of the poffeflions of the abbey of Ofeney, and belonged to 
the bifhop of that place when Henry VIIL., on the diffolution, ereéted the abbey into 
a bifhoprick ;. but that capricious monarch, foon changing his mind, removed the 
foundation to Chrift Church. Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen 
Elizabeth, having taken the eftates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Ox- 
ford, granted this manor andeftate, in 1590, to John Temple, efq ¢ (anceftor of the 
prefent earl) a gentleman of a very ancient family, feated at Temple-hall, in Lei- 


* Spence’s Parallel between him and Magliabecci. } Willis’s Buckingham. 
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cefterfhire*. A park of about 200 acres was inclofed by his defcendant fir Peter 
Temple; whofe fon, fir Richard, after the reftoration, rebuilt the manor-houfe, 
and {ettled sol. a-year on the vicarage, which in the hands of the abbots had been 
very poorly endowed. ‘Thofe lazy and luxurious dignitaries paying no more atten- 
tion to the due performance of divine fervice, than lay impropriators in general do 
now. 

This gentleman’s fon was created baron and vifcount Cobham by George I. and 
dying without iffue, left his eftate to his fecond fifter, Helter, wife of Richard 
Grenville, of Wotton, in this county, mother of the late earl Temple. He died 
in 1779, and was fucceeded in title and eftate by his nephew, fon of his brothcr 
George. 

To lord Cobham thefe gardens owe their beauty. He laid out the lawns, he 
planted the groves, he erected the buildings. The internal beauties are fuch, for 
extent and variety, that the elegant and picturefque fcenes they contain, make 
amends for the want of thofe diftant profpeéts which are the ornaments of fome fitue 
ations. . 

Thefe grounds were laid out when regularity was in fafhion, and the original 
boundary is ftill preferved on account of its magnificence; for round the whole 
circuit of between five and fix miles, is carried a broad gravel walk, planted with 
rows of trees, and open either to the park or the country. A deep funk fence © 
goes all the way, and includes about four hundred acres. In the interior feenes 
of the garden few traces of regularity appear; where it yet remains in the plan- 
tations in any degree, it is at leaft difguifed, and a bafon, which was an oftagon, 
is converted into an irregular piece of water, falling down a cafcade into a lee 
below. 

In the front of the houfe, which ftands on the brow of a gentle rife, is a confider- 
able lawn, open to the water, beyond which are two elegant Doric pavilions, placed in 
the boundary of the garden, but not marking it as fuch, though they correfpond to each 
other; for {till further back, on arifing ground without the inclofure,. {tands the Co- 
yinthian arch, which is feen in the approach. 

1 fhall not attempt to defcribe all the buildings, which are very numerous, but fhall. 
mention fome of the principal fcenes. 

On entering the garden, you are conduéted to the left by the two Doric pavilions, 
from whence the magnificent front of the houfe is full in view. You pafs by the fide 
of the lake (which, with the bafon, flows about ten acres) to a temple dedicated to 
Venus, looking full on the water ; and overa lawn, up to the temple of Bacchus, to 
which you are led by a winding walk. ‘This laft building ftands under cover of a wood 
of large trees. The lawn, which is extenfive, is bounded by wood on each fide, 
and flopes down to the water, on the oppofite fide of which is thé very elegant tem- 
ple of Venus, juft mentioned, thrown into perfpective, by being inclined a little froma 
front view. Over the tops of the furrounding wood is a view of the diftant country, 
terminated by Brill-hill, near Oxford}; and Quainton-hill, near Aylefbury. 


* Of this family was the famous dame Hefter Temple, daughter of Mr. Sandys, of Latimer in Bucks 3 
who, according to Fuller, lived to fee more than 7co of her own-defcendants. 

+ Camden, v. i. p. 310, fays, the Brill is a fmall country town (fo called by contraGion from Bury+ 
hit} fome time a royal villa of Edward the Confeffor. His continuator derives the name from Bruel, a 
thorny piace, and Bruer, a thorn; but the former is perhaps the moft probable, if we confider that Brill 
is the name for the place where Cafar had his camp at Pancras 
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From hence you crofs the lawn by the front of the houfe, which is nearly in the 
centre of the gardens, dividing them as it were into two parts. In the latter divifion, 
the tower of the parifh church, bofomed in trees, the body of it wholly concealed from 
view, is one of the firft things which ftrikes the eye, and you are uncertain whether it 
is more than one of the ornamental buildings. Paffing by it you enter the Elyfian 
Fields, under a Doric arch, through which are feen, in perfpedtive, a bridge, and a 
lodge in the form of a caftle. ‘The temple of Friendthip is in fight; and within this 
{pot are thofe of Ancient Virtue and of the Britifh Worthies, adorned with bufts of 
various eminent men, and infcriptions, mentioning their particular merits. Here is 
alfo a roftral column to the memory of captain Grenville, brother of the late earl, who 
was killed in that fuccefsful engagement with the French fleet in 1747, when Mr. 
Anfon took the whole of the convoy*. Inthe bottom runs a ftream, which, with the 
variety and difpofition of the trees difperfed over gentle inequalities of ground, makes 
this a very lively and beautiful fcene. 

Clofe to this is the Alder-grove, a deep recefs in the thickeft fhade. The water, 
though really clear, is rendered of a dark blue colour by the over-hanging trees: the 
alders are of an uncommon fize, white with age ; and here are likewife fome large and 
noble elms. At the end isa grotto, faced with flints and pebbles, in which the late eart 
fometimes fupped. On fuch occafions this grove was illuminated with a great number 
of lamps, and his lordfhip, with a benevolence which did him honour, permitted the 
neighbourhood to fhare the pleafure of the evening with him and his company, the 
park gates being thrown open. 

The temple of Concord and Victory is a moft noble building. In the front are fix 
Ionic columns fupporting a pediment filled with bas-relief, the points of which are 
crowned with ftatues. On each fide is a beautiful colonade of ten lofty pillars. The 
infide is adorned with medallions of thofe officers who did fo much honour to their 
country, and under the aufpices of his lordfhip’s immortal relation, Mr. Pit, carried 
its glory to fo high a pitch in the war of 17553 a war moft eminently diftinguifhed by 
Concord and Victory. This temple ftands on a gentle rife, and below it is a winding 
valley, the fides of which are adorned with groves and clumps of trees, and the open 
{pace is broken by fingle trees, of various forms. Some ftatues are interfperfed. 
This valley was once flowed with water, but the fprings not fupplying a fufficient quan- 
tity, have been diverted, and it is now grafs, 

It has been obferved that there is a particular moment when this temple appears in 
fingular beauty: when the fetting fun fhines on the long colonade which faces the weft, 
all the lower parts of the building are darkened by the neighbouring wood; the pillars 


* The charaer of this gallant officer was moft amiable ; he was of true courage and condu& ; a hu- 
mane and gencrous conanander ; beloved by his officers ; efteemed as a father by his failors, His Jofs was 
Jamented in fome elegant Englith lines by Mr. (aiterwards lord) Lyttleton ; and by a Latin infcription va 
this column by lord Cobham. In the latter, the following lines, 


Perire, dixit moribundus, omnino fatius effe 
Quam inertiz reum in judicio fiiti ; 


relate to a known ftory, that the commander in chief threw out the fignal for the line, and that the French 
fleet would have efcaped, if fir Peter Warren, feeing the danger of lofing the opportunity, had not, though 
fecond in command, made fignals for a chace, refuiing to take them down ; he was well fupported in this 
by captajn (afterwards fir Peter) Denis; captain Grenville ; captain (afterwards admiral) Bofcawen, and 
others, The oommaader finding Warren refolute, had magnanimity enough to alter his fignal from that 
for the line, toa chace; and prudence enough to make no complaint of difobedience. 


6 rife: 
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rife at different heights out of the obfcurity : fome are nearly overfpread with it, fome 
are checquered with a variety of tints, and others are illuminated down to their bafes. 
‘he lightis foftened off by the rotundity of the columns, but it fpreads in broad gleams 
on the wall within them, and pours full, and without interruption, on the entablature, 
diftin@ly marking every dentil. On the ftatues which adorn the points of the pedi- 
ment, a deep fhade is contrafted to fplendor: the rays of the fun linger om the fides of 
the temple long after the front is overcaft with the fober hue of evening, and they tip 
the upper branches of, the trees, or glow in the openings between them, while the 
fhadows lengthen acrofs the valley. : 

On the oppofite fide of this vale is the Lady’s Temple, on an elevated fpot, 
commanding the diftant views. Below is a ftream,-over which is thrown a plain 
wooden. bridge. On another eminence, divided from this by a great dip, flands a 
large Gothic building, fitted up in that tafte, and furnithed with fome very good 
painted glafs, ear: 

‘The temple of Friendthip is adorned with elegant marble butts of fome whofe friend- 
fhip did real honour to the noble owner. 

‘The {cenes which have been mentioned are.the moft remarkable, but though beautiful, 
it mutt be confeffed are inferior to. the exquifite one which prefents itfelf from the 
Gothic building at Pain’s-hill, in Surrey ; or to feveral which are found at Mr. South- 
cote’s, in that neighbourhood. In point of buildings, Stowe is unrivalled. The 
number of them has been objeéted to; but the growth of the wood, by concealing one 
from anothér, every day weakens the objection, Each may be faid to belong to a 
diftine {cene ; and the magnificence and fplendor of them, joined to the elegance of 
their conftru@ion, and blended with the variety and difpofition of the ground, will 
always enfure the admiration and pleafure of the fpeftator*. ” ; 

Leaving Stowe, fome ftarved firs and pines, on each fide the road, fhew how much 
planters fhould attend to the manner of executing their work, and the choice of the 
kind of trees proper for the foil in whigh they are to be planted, 

Pafs by Finmore, and another village, and come to Aynho, where is the feat of Mr. 
Cartwright. Here was ari hofpital built for the entertainment of poor and fick paffen- 
gers in the time of Henry II. by the Claverings (then called Roger Fitz Richard, and 
Roger Fitz Roger) who were lords of the manor. It was well endowed, and in 1484 
was given by William earl of Arundell (then owner ofthe manor) to Magdalene- college, 
Osxford, to which it ftill belongs ; but is now let out as a private houfe}. Ralph Ne- 
vill, of Raby, who died in'the beginning of Edward III. magried the daughter of John. 
de Clavering, and feems to have had this eftate with her, as he obtained a charter for 
a market and a fair at this place, but it was limited over to John de Clavering, in fee. 
Yet his fon Ralph died feifed of the manor in-.41 Edward II}. 

At the entrance of Aynho you crofs the Portway, one of the vie vicinales leading 
from ftation to ftation; it comes out of the Akeman-ftreet, at Kirtlington, in Oxford- 
fhire, and is fuppofed by Dr. Plot to go to Vennonis, or Cleycefter, but by Morton; to 
lead to Bennaventa, or Wedon, near which place isa gate called Portway-gate§. Ban- 
bury, however, (Branavis) feems to be in its line of direction, 


* The reader will not be djfpleafed if he fhould find that in this account-of Stowe, I have made confide- 
rable ufe of a defcription given of it by one who was intimately acquainted with its beauties, the late Mr. 
Whateley. 

+ Bridge’s Northamptonfhire, v. i. p. 141. t Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 292, 295. 

§ Morton’s Nat, Hitt, of Northamptonfhire, p. 502. 
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At this end of the village, turning on the right hand, is the road to Altrop Wells, 
which are about two miles off, a little beyond the village of King’s Sutton (mentioned 
before) in which parifh they are. The church has a fine fpire, rifing from a tower, 
the corners of which have been ornamented with pinnacles, but fome of them are broken 
off. The wellis in a bottom, and is chalybeate, poffefling great virtues in the ftone, 
gravel, dropfy, and the beginning of a confumption ; and the place has been formerly 
much frequented, but is now out of fafhion, ‘Che lodging-houfes are miferable. 
Near the {pring an aflembly-room was built by fubfcription fome years ago, and is ftill 
ufed for that purpofe in the fummer by the neighbouring gentry. Dr. Short fays, na- 
ture and art have combined to make this place a paradile of pleafure—I doubt it will 
ene a warm imagination to difcover in it any relemblance of what we fuppofe Para- 

He to be. ; 

Come into the turnpike road from Oxford to Banbury, at Adderbury, where is a 
feat of the duke of Buccleugh, in a bad country, and furrounded by execrable roads. 
It once belonged to the earl of Rochetter, fo remarkable for the profligacy of the. for- 
mer part of his life, and for his fincere contrition at his death. Here are quarries of 
ftone very full of cockles. 

Banbury, the Branavis of the Romans, whofe coins have been often found here, 
had a caftle built by Alexander, bithop of Lincoln, in 1125; a fragment of one of its 
walls fupporting a cottage, uled as a peft-houfe, is all that is left of it. Part of the 
ditch is now the high road. A Roman altar was found here, and placed in a nich, 
under the fign of an inn, called from thence the Altar-{tone inn*: Some years ago it 
was converted into a private houfe, and the altar was probably demolifhed. The 
church was (with more propriety) built by the fame bifhop, who is fuppofed to have 
been buried in the chancel, under a tomb on which is a matilated figure, recumbent. 
‘The remnants of two other figures in the chancel, faid to be thofe of judge Chamber- 
lain and his wife, fhew the folly of fanaticifm in the laft. century. The puritans were 
always numerous here; Ben Jonfon makes one of thofe charatters, Zeal-of-the-land 
Bufy, a Banbury man; and it is mentioned in’ other dramatic pieces, as their refort. 
Camden fpeaks of it as famous for cakes and ale; and when Holland tranflated his 
Britannia without his confent, played him a trick; getting at the printer, he changed 
cakes and-ale, into cakes and zeal, which alteration got Holland many enemiest. 
Round the wall on the outfide of the church are a number of carved heads of men and 
animals. The building being in great decay, was repaired in 1686, at the expence of 
500l. by Dr. Fell, the mupificent dean of Chrift-church, ad bilhop of Oxfordt. 

‘The caftle was built, as before obferved, by Alexander, bifhop of Lincoln, foon 
after his confecration, which was in 11233 and it continued to be one of the refidences 
of the bifhops (occafionally, for they had ten houfes furnithed in the diocefe, befides 
oneat Newark, and one at London) till bifhop Holbech, on his appointment, 1 Ed. 
ward VI. conveyed this and about thirty manors, to the king and his courtiers. By 
the account of the endowment of this bifhoprick, taken 26th Henry VIII. 1534, the 
eftate here was valued as follows: 


Aos dad 

Banbury burgh - - - + + 14 13 10 

Banbury bailw. and hundred 4 4,4 

Banbury prepofit Caftri - - 52 14 8 

* Stukeley’s Itin. cur. + Gough’s Topog. v, i. p. 29, 57- 


fy Willis’s Cath. vy. iit. p. 425. 
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‘The impropriation of the re€tory and advowfon of the vicarage of Banbury, belonged 
to a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, called the prebend of Banbury; but in 1548 it was 
{urrendered to fir John Thynne, and diflolved. The eftate was then reckoned of the 
clear yearly value of 461. 6s. 8d. and was afterwards given by Queen Elizabeth to the 
bifhoprick of Oxford, in exchange for other lands, being then valued at 4g]. 18s. gd. 
“a year*. 

Tipe Edward IV. had obtained poffefion of the throne, an infurre@ion, which 
began in Yorkthire amonglt the friends of the earl of Warwick (who was then in 
France, in great difguft at fava’ marriage) had very nearly deftroyed him. The 
leaders-of it marched toward$ London, and were met near Banbury by the earl of Pem- 
broke and Lord Stafford. ‘The latter entered the town firit, and tock poffefion of an 
inn, which the earl chofe to have for himfelf, and ordered Stafford to quit; Stafford 
was fo fmitten with the charms ofa pretty bar-maid whom he found here, that though 
forced to obey, he did it very unwillingly, and retired out of the town with his men in 
great difcontent. heir enemies foon heard of the quarrel, and fell on Pembroke’s 
troops early in the morning. Henry Nevill, one of their leaders, was taken and killed 
in cold blood, which fo enraged the reft, that they fought with irrefiftible fury, and 
taking the earl and his brothers prifoners, they revenged Nevill’s death by inftantly 
beheading them heret. > eae 

This place was made a borough- by Queen Mary, in return for their adherence to 
againft Lady Jane Grey, and from that time they ;have fent one member to par- 
iamentt. : . 

After the battle of Edge-hill, the parliament had a garrifon of 800 foot and a troop 
of horfe in the caftle, which was furrendered to the king in a few days after, and re- 
mained in his hands tiff he gave it ap, with other garrifons, to the Scotch general§, 

‘The navigable canal intended to bé carried from Coventry to Oxford, is brought to 
this town, but is now at a ftand for want of money. About five miles from hence, in the 
road to Southam, the canal is conveyed through a hill, by a tunnel three quarters of 
a mile in length, with a towing path on the fide for horfes ; it isan exaét circle, worked 
up with brick. There is a fulphur well here in the grounds of the Raminn, and a 
chalybeate, called Bloxham new well, about a furlong from the town, on the welt fide, 
almoft clofe to the brook]. 

Pafs by Wroxton Priory, now a feat of the earl,of Guildford. It was founded by 
Michael Belet, an ecclefiaftic in the reign of King John, for canons of the order of St. 
Auguftin, valued in the furvey, 26th of Henry VILL. at 781. 13s. 43d@, It was the 
eftate of fir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, and by him given to 
that foundation ; of them it is held by the earl of Guildford, and is ufed by him as a 
refidence, but whether there are any rémains of the religious houfe, I do not know. 
A little further is Upton, a hunting feat of Mr. Child, the banker; and jut beyond is 
the inn at Edgehill. This hill is properly fo named, as, after pafling a level country, 
you come at once to the edgé of a fteep hill, forming a natural terrace, fome miles in 
length. At the foot of this lies the vale of Red Horfe, fo called from the colour of 
the earth, which is red, and from a rude figure of a horfe cut in the turf, on the fide 
of the hill, and kept fcoured out. The- origin of this is uncertain. It is fmaller than 
the White Horfe, in Berks, not fo well fhaped, nor fo confpicuous. The feouring is 
ufually performed on Palm Sunday, the day on which the great earl of Warwick 


* Willis’s Cath. vol. ili, 3. p. 355 140) 141, 4 Je + Rapin, vol i. p. 606. 
{ Willis’s Notitia, vol. iii. p.-4r. § Rapin, vol. ii p. 462. |; Short, vol. ii. p. 49. 
q Dugdale Mon. v. i. p rog:, and vol. ii. p 326. . 
' YY 2 fought 
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fought the bloody battle of Towton, in Yorkfhire, in 1461, when he killed his horfe 
before the engagement determined to conquer or die. Mr. Wiie conjeétures it may 
have reference to that circumftance. Some lands are held by the tenure of feouring 
fits ; 

On the right hand of the inn, the hill extends about two miles; and at the farther 
end where it dips, King Charles I. went down from Edgcot, and met the parliament 
forces, under the earl of Effex, which lay the night before at Keynton, a town in the 
vale. Here was fought the firft battle, when Cromwell is faid to have behaved in a 
manner far fhort of that courage which he afterwards éghibited ; and when Prince 
Rupert, the king’s nephew, prevented, by his inconfideratéspurfuit, the gaining a com- 
plete victory. A pit, in which five hundred yictims of thatday were buried, is marked 
by a few fmall firs. Skulls, and remnants of weapons, have been often found. 

Near this end of the hill, Mr. Miller-(whofe houfe, called Radway, is below) has 
builta tower and ruins, to imitate thofe of a decayed caflle. The walk to this, along 
the edve of the hill, commands an exténfive profpect, but which becomes {till more ex- 
tenfive from the room at the top of the tower, to which you afcend by about fixty 
{teps. The windows are ornamented with painted glafs, brought from different places ; 
amongft which are the arms of England, of the Ife of Man, and of the Stanley’s, and 
fome Scripture pieces. ‘Vhe céiling is paintéd with the arms of the Saxon Kings, and 
of feveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood,< Froms.this room are feen Warwick 
caftle, Coventry fpires, the Wrekin in Shropfhire, and many other diftant objects. 

Nearer to Warmington, is a‘camp of about 12 acres; of a fquare form, but rounded 
at the corners, which Mr. Salmon, in his new furvey*, eontends to be the Roman 
ftation Tripontium, mentioned in the 6th iter of Antoninus. To make it agree with 
that, he fuppofes Alcefter to be Hanavatia, and Warwick, Bennones. He feems to 
aflign good reafons for removing it from Towcefter, where Camden fuppofed it. 

On the other fide the inn, at the dillance of about four miles, lies Compton Wyn- 
yate, an old feat of the earl of Northampton, in whofe family it has been from at 
feaft the time of King John. The ride to it is on the fide of the hill, for about two 
miles, and then into the rich, but dirty vale below. It is in a bottom, furrounded. 
with hills, and is an irregular houfe, built by fir William Compton, in the beginning 
of-the reign of Henry VIII. with bricks brought from a ruinous old caftle at Fulbroke. 
‘The chimneys are formed in fpires and zig-zags. Over the gateway, in the entrance, 
are the arms of France and England under a crown, ,with the griffin and greyhound 
for fupporters, and on each fide a rofe under a crown; probably placed here on ac- 
count of a vifit made by the king, which is further remembered by the arms of Eng- 
land empaling thole of Arragon, tound in fome of the windows, (in which alfo are the 
Compton arms and creft) and by a gilt bedftead full of carving, faid to have been ufed. 
by the king when here. In the late general wreck, when this, with other of the earl’s 
houfes, was ftripped, and every thing fold by audtion, this bed{tead was bought by a 
farmer's wife for fix guineas. Unhappy effect of a rage for parliamentary influence 
and for gaming! Almoft equally deftructive to the fortunes of the greateft families, 
the former is attended with the wort confequences to fociety. A continued 
debauchery, introduces a habit of idlenefs, rarely got rid of; a difregard and contempt 
of the moft facred oaths, and a profligacy of manners, which fit the unhappy wretches. 

~ for the commiffion of every crime. Yet are thefe encouraged, without hefitation, by 
eur nobility and men of fortune, often, as in the prefent inftance, to their own ruin. 
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Strange infatuation ! that a man of education and refle€tion, who would ftart at the com- 
miflion of moft crimes, or even at the fuppofition of his being capable of them, fhould,. 
for the fake of a vote, fit on the bench an unconcerned fpeétator of the illiterate wretch 
below, at his inftance, calling folemnly on the Almighty to atteft the truth of what they 
both know to bea wilful and deliberate falfehood ! ; 

When this houfe was built, it is plain that.the owner could not have a fingle idea. 
of the beauty arifing from a fituation commanding. either diftant, or home views ; 
indeed our anceftors appear to-have’ fearce*ever thought of them, But ir flood in the 
middle of a noble eftate, and*was fufficient for the purpofes.of a hofpitaliry which did. 
more real honour to the pofleffor, than the mott elegant modern feat, where that is 
wanting. + 

This houfe was held for Charles I., and was befieged by Cromwell, the marks of 
whofe bullets ftill appear in the gates, and was at lalt taken. The church (which. 
has been rebuilt) was entirely ruined during the fiege,.and the family monuments de- 
ftroyed. : 

Much has been written for and againft the utility of great farms; but the argument 
againft them, drawn from the confequent depopulation ‘of the country,-feems ftrongly 
enforced by an inftance in this neighbourhood. At Chadfant was a manfion-houle,. 
the feat of Mr. Newfam*, and ten farm-houfes on fo many farms, let all together at about 
fool. ayear. Not long fince this eftate was fold to lord Catherlough ; the ten farm- 
houfes are pulled down, and all the lands and the manfion-houfe are let at 1000). a 
year to one farmer, who manages the bufinefs, as a grazier, with the help. of two or 
three fervants. ; 

This was told me by my intelligent landlord at the inn, who mentioned the follow- 
ing rife of provifions in his memory ;- veal from 1d3. to 4d. a pound; two fowls from 
rod. to 2s. pidgeons from.1od. and 14d. a dozen to 3s. butter from 3d. and 4d. a. 
pound to 7d. and gd. and cheefe from 17s. a hundred to 24s. The monopoly 
of farms, however, igenot the only caufe to which the rife of. provifions may be af- 
figned. ° * ; 

oT his lord Catherlough -was fon .of the famous Mr. Knight, the cafhier and 
plunderer of: the South-Sea company in the year of their calantity: his lordthip 
built a tower in. his grounds at Wotton, near Henley, in this county, and di-. 
rected that his body fhould be buried there, and that thofe of his family who. 
were buried in a vault, fhould be taken up and depofited in the fame. place, which was 
done. 

Mr. Ladbroke has a feat at Idlecot, bought by the late fir Robert, of the heirs of ba- 
ron Legge. va 

In this neighbourhood is dug a blue ftone, which becomes very hard, and is ufed for 
barn floors, ovens, &c. : 

Leaving Edge-hill, go through Pillerton and Edington, and turning on the right, 
through Wellefburn and Barford, to Warwick. It is fomething round to go by Edge- 
hill from Banbury to Warwick, but the road by Keynton is fo bad, that it would be 
worth the additionable trouble, even if the profpect from Edge-hill was out of the quef- 
tion. From Edge-hill to Edington the road is tolerable; from thence to Wellefburn,, 
very good and from thence to Warwick, excellent. 


* A family deriving their origin from. Temple Newfam, in Yorkfhire, but feated. here from about the 
time of Henry VIIL. ‘ 


Warwick. 
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Warwick was a Roman ftation, called Prafdium, or, according to Salmon, Benne 
nes*, and is fituate on the banks of the Avon; and is a handfome, well-built town, 
rifen with additional beauty from the ruins of a great fire, which, in 1694, burnt great 
part of the town, and deftroyed the church as far as the choir. A collection of 11,c00l, 

was made by a brief, and Queen Anne added tocol.; with this they rebuilt the kody‘of 
~ the church and the fteeplc in a very handfome manner, the tower alone cofting »6o0o0l. 
This tower is 117 feet to the battlements, and 25 feet more to the top of the pinnacles. 
Near the battlements the arms of the different earls of Warwick are cut-in ftone. It 
was finifhed in 1704, as appears by an infcription on the tower. 

‘This church was founded before the Conqueft, and was made collegiate by Roger de 
Neuburgh, earl of Warwick, in 1123, 23 Henry I. Sir William Beauchamp, lord 
Bergavenny, finifhed the ftately choir begun by his father, rebuilt the whole body of the 
church, and was otherwife a munificent bencfaétor to it. In this choir ‘was at. that 
time a ftatue of the famous Guy; but in 19 Richard IT. 1395, one Sutton, a carver, 
altered it, and cut on it the arms of the ancient earls cf Warwick. Our lady’s chapel 
was begun by the executors of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 21 Henry: 
VI, and perfected, 3 Edward 1V. This building, together with the magnificent tomb 
for that earl (inferior to none in England, except that of Henry VII.4in Weltminfter’: 
Abbey) coft 24811. 4s. 7d}. a prodigious fum, if reckoned by the value of money in 
thefe days. Some guefs as to the largenefs of it may be made from the comparative 


price of an ox, and a quarter of bread corn, the former being then 13s. 4d. the latter | 


38. 4dt. This chapel fortunately efcaped the fire, and in it are the monuments of 
Ambrofe Dudley, earl of Warwick; Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, and of Robert,’ 
his fon. ae On pon 8 

‘Fhis collegiate church was diffolved 37 Henry VIIl., and it was the fame year grant. 
‘ed to the inhabitants of the town. ‘The ¢aftle, the ancient refidencé of the earls of this 
name, {tands on a rock, rifing from the edge of the river Avon, which falls in a cafcade 
under the window of the great hall On the other fide the rivertts the park, but the 
ground being moftly flat, and lying below the caftle, it does not appear to advantage 5 
the trees feem diminutive By whom this, pile was built, is doubtful; but the tower, 
called Guy’s tower, was the work of Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick,’ in 
the reign of Richard IL, at the coft of 3951. 5s. 2d. The walls are ten feet 
thick, : 

From the Beauchamps, this-eftate paffed by arfheirefs in the reign of Henry VI, to 
Richard Nevill (fon and heir of Richard Nevill, earl of Salifbury,) on whom that 
King conferred the title of earl of Warwick. This is the perfon who is called the {tout 
earl of- Warwick, and who had fo great a thare in the confufions of thofe unhappy 
times, fometimes taking part with the howfe of York, fometimes with that of Lan- 
cafter, and generally carrying fuccefs to the party whofe caufe he efpoufed. 

‘Lhe entrance into the caftle is under a gateway, between Guy’s Tower on the right, 
which is 12 angled, and Czefar’s on the left, which is of three circular fegments, and 
this leads into the great court. In this courtis a flight of fteps up toa magnificent hall,’ 
62 feet by 37, wainfcoted with the original oak, but which was neceflarily painted, as on 
fitting up the room it was rendered of differeut colors by being planed. “ On the left of 
this are the private apartments; on the right is a fuite of rooms, all looking over the 
river into the park, confifting of a mufic-room; a noble drawing-room, wainfcoted 
awith cedar; a room lately ufed for billiards, now fitted up as a drawing-room ; a {tate 
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bed-chamber and a dreffing-room. This laft is at the end of the caftle, and looks into 
the garden; in it are feveral {mall portraits, amongit which are thofe of Anna Bullen, 
and her fifter; and of fir Thomas More, by lolbein; prince Rupert, and prince Mau- 
rice his brother, in armour,‘ three quarters length, in one piece; Francis, earl of Bed- 
ford, the firft duke of Bedford, and fome others. In the drawing-room are portraits of 
prince Maurice, Richard earl! of Warwick, whole lengths; and others, by Vandyck, 
&c. And over the chimney is that of Mr. Wortley Montague, in his Turkith habit, by 
Romney. | The original of fir Philip Sydney is in the private apartments. Behind thefe 
roomis is a paflage which leads toa neat chapel, in which is fome good painted glafs. 
Out of the hall is a dining-room, 42 feet by 25, and 18 high, built by the prefent lord 
in a fpace between the end of the chapel, and the flight of fteps from the great court. 
At the upper end of this room is a whole length portrait of Frederick, late Prince 
of Wales; and at the lower end one of his princefs, with the princels Augufta 
in her arms; and over the chimney a whole length of ‘fir: Fulk Greville, lord 
Brooke. a : 

In the porter’s lodge they thew feveral things which are faid to have belonged to 
the famous Guy, earl of Warwick; fuch as his porridge-pot, his flefh-fork, his iron 
fhield, breaft-plase;:and {word ; his horfe’s head-piece, his walking-ftaff, (which is nine 
feet high, and. which they tell you was only two inches higher than himfelf) a rib of 
the dun cow, which he killed on Dunfmore-heath in this neighbourhood, andfome other 

things. . Whether they ever belonged to Guy or not, fome of them are of confiderable 
antiquity, ahd the {word was reputed to have been his fo long ago as the year 1400, 
when Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, by-his will, gave to his fon, and his heirs 
after him, the fword and'eoat of mail fometime belonging to the famous Guy*; and 
in 1 Henry VHL, that king granted the cuftody of his {word to one Hoggefon, yeoman 
of his buttery, with a fee of 11d. per diem for that fervicet, which was continued in 
Queen Elizabeth’s timet. : 

James 1. granted this caftle to fir Fulke Greville, anceftor of the prefent earl of War- 
wick, who laid out 20,000l. in repairing and embellifhing it. The epitaph on bis tomb 
is no more than this; “‘Fulke Greville, fervant to Queen Elizabeth, counfellor to King 
James, and friend to fir Philip Sydney.” as 

Near the caftle, towards the north eaft, was a place fenced with ftrong ftone walls, 
called the Vineyard; in 3 Henry IV. by the bailff’s accounts, wages were given to fome 
women for gathering grapes there during the {pace of five days§. Whether: this fruit 
was what we now underftand by the name of grapes, has been a fubje@t of much de- 
bate. : 

The Priory here was begun by Henry de Neuburgh, firft earl of Warwick, after the 
Coriqueft, and finifhed by earl Roger, his fon. On the furvey 26 Henry VIII, it was 
valued at no more than 1ol. tos. 2d. above reprifes, and was diffolved the next year. 
In 38 of that king it was granted to Thomas Hawkins, alias Fifher, who pulled down 
the old building to the ground, and built a very fair houfe, which he called Hawk’s- 
neft. His fon fold it to fir John Puckering, fince which it has paffed to the family of. 
Wife||, and has regained its old name of the Priory. Stukeley fays, that two galleries, 
part of the original building, remain. . 

About a mile and half beyond Warwick, in the road to Coventry, is a houfe of the 
late Mr. Greethead, built on the edge of a high, perpendicular rock, at the foot of 


* Dugd. War. v. i. p. 403. + Ibid p. 428. t Peck’s Defiderata Curiofa, b. ii. pe 18. 
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which flows the Avon, in a bend round a meadow. ‘This place is called Guy’s Chit, 
from a traditicn that he fpent the latter part of his life in retirement here, mm a cave 
feooped out of the rock, which is thewn, It was anciently the refidence of fome her- 
mits, who had a fmall chapel; a chauntry was afterwards founded by one of. the earls 
‘of Warwick, and well endowed. It deferves the notice of antiquarians, if for no other 
reafon,-for having been the abode of the celebrated antiquary, John Rous, who was one 
of the chauntery priefts, and here wrote his Chronicon de Regibus. ; 

Proceed to Kenilworth, a long, fcattering town, where the auguft ruins of the 
caflle, afford the moft ftriking inftance of the inftability of human affaire! This place, 

_ the abode of barons, little lefs powerful than kings; which fo long refifted all the 
{trength of Henry III., and which was.at laft fubdued rather by ficknefs and famine, than 
.by the fuperior force of the royal army ; which {till retained its importance, and in the 
“hands of Flizabeth’s favourite, Leicelter, exceeded moft of the royal habitations in 
magnificence ; and which, from the thicknefs and ftructure of. the walls, feemed to bid 
defiance to time itfelf, is now only a picturefque heap of ruins. Of the apartments, 
once graced with the prefence of that queen, and of her court, with all the fplendour 
which the princely owner could exhibit to entertain fuch a company, nothing but frag- 
ments.of the bare walls remain! The Lake, which flowed more than 100 acres, is va+ 
nifhed! The only habitable part is a part of the gateway, filled with the family of a 
dirty, flovenly farmer, in one of whofe chambers is an alabafter chimney-piece, 
with the letters R. L. carved thereon; once the ornament of a far different apart- 
ment. « : 

There was a caftle here before the Conqueft, which was demolifhed in the time of 
Canute, but another was built by Geoffry de Clinton, chamberlain and treafurer to 
Henry I., this foon came into the hands of the crown. Henry III., granted it to Simon 
de Mountfort, earl of Leicefter, who. held it againft the king in the great infurrection 
of the barons; and, after he was killed in the battle of Evefham, it was fo gallantly 
defended by Henry de Haftings, whom he had appointed governor, that the king could 
not get pofleffion, till ficknefs and want of provifions compelled the garrifon to furren- 
der. The king then gave it to his fon Edmund, earl of Leicefter and Lancafter, 

In the time of Edward I. was held here an aflembly of 100 knights, and as many 
ladies, headed by Roger Mortimer. The knights entertained the ladies in the morning . 
with tilting and martial tournaments, and in the evening with dancing. It is mentioned 
as extraordinary, that on this occafion the ladies were clad in filken mantles. They 
called themfelves of the Round Table, to avoid contention about precedency. 

In this place the unhappy Edward II. was kept prifoner, and here made the refigna- 
tion of his crown (if it may be called a refignation) to his fon, Edward IIT. 

By a daughter and heirefs of the Lancafter family, it paffed to John of Gaunt, 
fourth fon of Edward IIL. created duke of Lancafter, who, about the end of the reign. 
of Richard II., began ,the ancient buildings now remaining, except Cafar’s Tower. 
Henry, his fon, becoming king, it continued in the crown, till Queen Elizabeth granted 
it to Robert, lord Dudley, earl of Leicefter.. Charmed with the fituation, he laid out 
60,cool. on the buildings, and in inlarging the park; an amazing fum in thofe days! He 
gave a moft fplendid entertainment here to the queen and her court, at which were in- 
troduced every amufement of the times; among{t them bear-baiting was not forgot*. 
A regatta was exhibited on the lake. 


* Dugd, Warw. v. i p. 236, and feq. 
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The ftory of this earl’s concealed marriage, and of the confequent misfortunes of 
his noble and accomplifhed fon, fir Robert Dudley, are well known. 

After that moft iniquitous court, the Star Chamber, had ftifled the proceedings which . 
fir Robert had inftituted to prove his mother’s marriage, and his own legitimacy, he 
refolved to quit the kingdom ; but, as in thofe arbitrary days, he could not do it with- 
out the king’s licence, (James I.) he applied for, and obtained it. His cftate however 
mutilated as it was, was a tempting bait; he was ordered to return, and not obeving 
the mandate, was profecuted in the Star Chamber, and eafily found guilty, upon which 
this place was feized into the king’s hands. The magnificence of the fituation became 
the object of prince Henry’s with. A propofal was made to purchafe it; commiffioners 
were fent to make a furvey, with fpecial dire@ions to find all things under their true 
worth. How well they obferved their orders, may be feen from their report of the va- 
lue, which they made to be about 38,oool. though from their return it appears, that 
the caftle flood on feven acres of ground, was in perfect repair, fit to receive his ma- 
jefty, the queen, and prince, at one time; that the value of the woods amounted to 
20,0001. and that the circuit of the caftle, manors, parks, and chace, lying: round it, 
together contained 19 or 20 miles. Out af this 38,o00l. 10,0001. was to be deducted 
as a fine for fir Robert’s contempt in not appearing to the fummons; the wood 
(which though confeffed worth 20,0001. they had valued at no more than 12,0001.) 
was alfo to be deduded, becaufe fir Robert’s lady had a jointure therein, and if fhe 
outlived him, might fell it. After thefe defalcations, the prince moft generouily offered 
to give for this eftate, the like of which for ftrength, ftate, and pleafure, they fay was 
not to be found in England, the fum af 14,5001". 

Sir Robert knew too well what he had to expect from the juttice of James, or his 
courts, and having determined never to return to England, agreed to accept that mo- 
ney. The conveyances were executed, though no more than 3000]. was paid at the 
time, (and which, by the failure of the merchant who was to remit it, never came to 
his hands) and the prince dying foon after, he never received any part of the remain- 
der; and yet prince Charles had no feruple of confcience about taking pofleffion, as 
heir to his brother; nay, in his patent (when king) creating fir Robert’s mother Duch- 
efs of Dudley, he recognizes the whole tranfactiont. 

Perhaps a ttronger proof of the ineftimable bleffings of a government by law, and ofa 
trial by jury, can hardly be found; and the abolition of fuch a court, feems cheaply 
purchafed by all the misfortunes and temporary confufion occafjoned by the ftruggles. 
again{t it in the time of this Charles. 

The hiftory of this family of Dudley, affords matter for other refleCtions. Edmund 
Dudley defcended, or claiming {@ to be, froma younger fon of the lords Dudley, became 
one of the great inftruments of oppreffion under which the people groaned in the time 
of Henry VII., and was at laft given up to their refentments, together with Empfon, and 
executed. His eftate, however, was reftored to his fon, who getting into great favour 
with Henry VIII, and Edward VI., was created vifcount L’Ifle, earl of Warwick, and 
duke of Northumberland. Infatiable in his ambition, he contrived to ruin the duke of 
Somerfet and lord Thomas, his brother, uncles to Edward VI., and marrying his foyrth 


* Dugd. Bar, v. ii. p. 224. ‘ 

+ Dugd. Bar. v. ii. p. 225. Some original letters relative to this matter, (one of which is figned by 
Prince Henry) are now at the Board of Green Cloth, St. James’s; but though the failure in payment 
is fo fully recognized by the letters patent, yet in an account of the prince’s debts (now in that office) 
the money remaining due on this account is ftated to be no more than 39101, with 2271, for charges. 
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fon to lady Jane Seymour, induced that prince to appoint her his fucceffor 3 but here 
ended his career. Mary prevailing, he was beheaded. On Elizabeth’s' acceffion, the 
good fortune of the family feemed to return ; his eldeft fon was reftored to the titles of 
L’Ifie and Warwick, and his fecond fon made earl of Leicefter ; but this funthine was 
not of long continuance. The eldeft fon died without iffue, and Robert, often in dif. 
grace, and under ftrong fufpicions of the moft atrocious aétions, died 
any child, except the unfortunate fir Robert, above-mentioned. 
upon iniquity, and in the courfe of about 50 years attaining alm 
nearly as fhort a time fet in obfcurity. 

Whilft this caftle was in the hands of the crown, there was a conftable ap. 
pointed, with a fee of 161. 1s. 4d. anda keeper of the park, with a fee of 4l. 11s, 3d. 
a year*, 

Charles afterwards granted this caftle to the earl of Monmouth 3 but 
to feveral of his officers, who demolifhed the buildings, 
the woods, deftroyed the park and chace, 
themfelves. 

On the reftoration, Charles If. granted anew leafe to the earl of Monmouth’s daugh. 
ters, and afterwards gave the inheritance to Lawrence, lord Hyde, whom he created baron 
of Kenilworth, and earl of Rochefter ; from him it has defcended to the lady of lord 
Hyde, lately created earl of Clarendon, who has given direétions that what remains of 
the buildings fhould be carefully preferved from further damage. 

‘Here was alfo a monaflery for black canons of the order of St. Auguftin, founded by 
Geofry de Clinton when he built the caitle. Ata furvey taken 26 Henry VIIL. it was 
valued at 5331. 15s. 4d. three years after it was furrendered, and the fite granted by the 
king to fir Andrew Flamok, whofe grand-daughter and heir carried it in marriage to 
to John Colbourn, efq. and he having bought fome horfes ftolen out of the earl of Lei- 
cefter’s {table here (or pretended fo to be) was fo frightened by the ear], that he was glad: 
to make his peace by giving it up to him on very eafy termst. ; 

In this village isa manufaéture of ivory and horn combs, 
which about 32 men are employed. 

The farmers hereabouts begin to be fenfible of the 
cannot yet prevail on themfelves to do it thoroughly. 

Proceed to Coventry, an old ill-built town. It was made a corporation in 18 Edward 
INJ., the walls round the town were begun to be built in 29 Edward III. (1355) and 
were demolifhed after the civil war in the laft century. The magnificent and beautiful 
church of St. Michael was founded about 113 3, and given to the monks of Co 
by Ranulph, earl of Chefter. The fteeple, as it now ftands, was begun in 1373, and 
finifhed in 1395, by William and Adam Botoner, who expended tool. a year on it: 
the {pire was added by two fifters, Ann and Mary Botoner, who alfo built the middle 
aifle in 1434. The tower is 136 feet three inches high ; on that is an octagonal prifm 
of 32 feet fix inches, fupported by eight fpringing arches; from the pinnacles within 
the battlements of the octagon iffues a fpire, eight fquare, each of them eight feet at the 
bafe, 130 feet nine inches high, making the whole height 300 feet. The whole length 


of the church is 293 feet nine inches, and the breadth, coniifting of five aifles, 127 feet, 
‘The middle aifle is 50 fect hight. 


without leaving 
Thus this family, rifing 
oft to royalty itfelf, in 


0 Oliver gave it 
ngs, drained the great pool, cut down 
and divided the lands into farms amongtft 


and horn for lanthorns, in 


propriety of hoeing turnips, but 


ventry, 
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“'The priory was founded by earl Leofric, in 1043; and ftood on a defcent below the 
church-yard of St. Michael and the Trinity, (which two churches ftand very near to- 
gether in one inclofure) but is now totally deftroyed, with its church, though the 
pithop pleaded ftrongly with Cromwell to have had the church preférved, alledging 
that it was his principal fee and head church. Willis, in his hiftory of mitred abbies, 
printed in 1718, fays, he thinks that Lichfield cathedral was built in imitation of this; 
that at the entrance into the clofe where this church ftood, at the weft end, there was 
a large arch which led to it out of the oat-market, and which then lately fell down ; 
that not far from thence was ftill ftanding the lower part of a great tower or fteeple, 
part of the weft front, then converted into a dwelling-houfe ; that on the fouth-fide, 
next the two church-yards, ftood a lefler tower, which had been demolifhed about 20 
years before he wrote ; that the foundations of the church were dug up about 50 years” 
before, and the fite turned into a bowling-alley, afterwards into a garden, as it then 
was; that the chief habitation of the monks was alfo turned into gardens, and that 
feveral apartments were {uppofed to be buried under ground, as appeared by the door- 
cafes then vifible at the end of the buildings next the river*. On the furvey of Henry 
VIIL. it was valued at 7311. 19s. sd. but deduéting penfions, at 4ggl. 7s. 4d. clear, 
and was furrendered in his goth year. On digging foundations for houfes, they have 
found the old cloyfters, and {ome other ruins, with many grave ftones. Some years 
ago fome coffins were found, amongft which were two, fuppofed to be thofe of Leofric 
and Godivat. Stone coffins have been often dug up (one in 1780) but without any 
in{criptions. 

Soon after the conqueft, Coventry, Lichfield, and Chefter, were included in one 
diocefe ; the feat was removed from Lichfield to Chefter, but Robert de Limefy ob- 
tained the cuftody of this monaftery, and removed from Chefter hither, when the 
name of abbot was fuppreft, and a prior had the rule under the bifhop, and fat in par- 
liament{. Many bifhops who refided here, {tiled themfelves of Coventry only; but 
afterwards an agreement was made, that this and Lichfield fhould choofe their bifhop 
alternately, and make one chapter, and precedency in ftile fhould be given to Co- 
ventry. Lichfield, however, feems to have now obtained the precedence, being gene- 
rally named firft. . 

‘The bifhop had formerly a palace at the fouth-eaft corner of the cathedral church, 
facing the north-eaft corner of St. Michael’s church-yard. It has been long fince de- 
{troyed, but in 1647, a mean houfe in that place was fold by the name of the palace§. 

The Grey Friers, or Friers Minors, efcaped the diffolution of the lefler houfes ja 27 
Henry VIIf. (perhaps becaufe they had no lands) but was furrendered in the 3oth year 
of his reign, and demolifhed, except the fpire of their church (built about the time of 
Edward IIf.) which now remains, The fite of the houfe was granted to the corpo- 
ration. : 

The White Friers had a houfe built for them by fir John Poultney, (four times lord 
mayor of London) in 16 Edward IL 1342|}, but had no lands, and were not furrendered 
till. 30 Henry VIII. The houfe was granted to fir Ralph Sadler, in 36 Henry VIII. 
and foon after bought of him by Mr. Hales, who alfo purchafed of the king St. John’s 
hofpital and church, and divers lands belonging to the priory and other religious houfes 


* Mitred Abbies, v. i. p. 70. + Stukeley, Itin. Cur. v. ii. p. 18. 21. 
$ On the introdudtion of mouks into a cathedral, the bifhop was looked upon in place of the abbot and 


his feb" itute was termed a prior. : 
§ Stukcley, Itin, v. ii. p. 21. ]| Leland, v. iv. p. 97+ q Dugd. War. v. i. p. 18¢. 
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here. He refided in the houfe of the White Friers, and maintained a f{chool in the 
choir of their church, (having obtained a licence to found a fchool,) but fome of the 
magiftrates of the town finding that the church was not included in the patent, applied 
to Queen Mary, and obtained licence to make it a parifh-church*, and obliged him to 
remove the fcholars, which he did to St. John’s hofpital. After this they difturbed 
him in pofleflion of the lands fo purchafed by him, under pretence of their being 
granted to founda fchool; this treatment made him lay afide a defign which he had 
formed of eftablifhing a college in this city, like thofe at Weftminfter and Eton. He. 
however, kept up the fchool as long as he lived, and by his will, in 15 Elizabeth, left 
an eftate of the then yearly value of 431. to the mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty, to 
maintain it, allotting to the mafter the manfion-houfe of the late mafter of St. John’s 
hofpital, and 2ol. a year; to the ufher a houfe within that hofpital, and rol. a years 
an allowance for a mufic-mafter, and for repairs of the houfes, and the furplus to be 
for the mafter and ufher. This eftate is now improved to 150l.a year, or more; and 
in 1733, the mafter’s ftipend was increafed to sol. a year, the ufher’s to 331. 138, 4d. 
‘What becomes of the furplus does not appeart. 

The crofs, once fo famous, is now entirely deftroyed. It was built on the fot 
where one had formerly ftood; was begun in 1541, and finifhed in 1 544, by a dona- 
_tion of fir William Holleys, lord mayor of London, fon of Thomas Holleys, of Stoke, 
near this city, anceftor of the Holles’s, earls of Clare. It was fix fquare, each fide 
feven feet at the bafe, diminifhing in three ftories, 57 feet high. ‘There were 18 
niches furnifhed with ftatues, fome of which were brought from the White Friers, 
The pillars, pinnacles, and arches, were enriched with ftatuary carving, the arms of 
England, of the founder, and of the trades and companiesf. 

St. Mary Hall, on the fouth of St. Michael’s church, was ufed by the feveral guilds 
for their feafts, and now for holding the affizes, &c. Dugdale fays, it appears to 
have been built in the time of Henry VI. A good deal of the painted glafs in the 
windows ftill remains, but much defaced by the ignorant glaziers, who in repairing it 
from time to time, have reverfed and mifplaced the arms, &c. Here is an ancient 
wooden chair, faid to be that in which King John was crowned; fome armour, ufed 
in their yearly proceffion, in memory of lady Godiva; a pidture of that fair lady on 
horfeback ; fome portraits of kings and queens, of fir Thomas White, Mr. Jeffon, and 
fome other perfons. 

This fir Thomas White, in 1542, gave the corporation 14001. which was laid owt in 
the purchafe of lands, late parcel of the priory, of the yearly value of 7ol. and the 
fame were fettled on them in truft, to give 24]. a year to 12 poor men, and to lend 
aol. a year to induftrious young men of Coventry, to enable them to fet up in trade; 
after a period of 30 years ; the towns of Northampton, Leicefter, Nottingham, and 
Warwick, were to have a fum of 4ol. for the fame purpofe, in rotation. Thefe towns 
received the gol. in their turns, but knew nothing of great improvements made in the 
eltate till about 1692, when it was accidentally difcovered by the corporation quarreling 
amongft themfelves about the divifion of it, and notice was given to the other towns by 
the bailiff of the eftate, and one who had been difmiffed from the office of clerk of the 
council-houfe. A bill in chancery was filed again{t the corporation, but it was feveral 
years before they could get at the real ftate of the bufinefs, or the true value of the 


* The church was afterwards fold and pulled down, and the materials employed to build Mr. Bough. 
ton’s houfe at Cauiton, near Rugby, in this county. 
+ Account of the charities given to Coventry, p. 72. $ Dugd, War. v.i. p. 142, 
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lands. In 1705 they difcovered that the rents amounted to near 8ool. a year, befides 
fines for renewals; but four years afterwards it was found, that the clear rents were 
about g3ol. a year; and a decree was made in 1710, that the corporation fhould ac- 
count for more than 2000l. which they had received. Whilft this was carrying on, 
the corporation tampered with the other towns, and made a private agreement with 
them to put an end to the fuit on receiving a {mall proportion of what was due; bur 
the ftory beginning to be known, and it being found that the corporation let long 
leafes to their own members and families at fmall rents, fome public fpirited gentle- 
men filed an information on behalf of the poor, to fet afide the agreement, and to 
have the encreafed rents applied in augmentation of the original donations. This was 
done accordingly, and it was decreed, that inftead of 241. annually divided between 12: 
men, 2431. 38. fhould be divided between 61 men, 4l. a piece to 60 of them, and 3l. 
3s. to the odd one, and that eight men fhould each have a loan of sol. ‘The corpo- 
ration did not relifh this at all, and the 2oool. could not be got from them; where- 
upon the court ordered that the eftate fhould be conveyed to the honourable William 
Bromley, efq. and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and a fequeltration iffued 
againit the corporation eftates (upwards of 7ool. per annum) to levy the 2oo0l.. The 
money was at laft raifed by fale of part of their eftates; and then, in 1722, they ap- 
plied to the court of chancery to have the truft eftates re-conveyed to them. This was 
oppofed by the new truftees, and by the towns of Northampton, Leicefter, and War- 
wick, on the ground of the great abufes committed by the corporation, and that there 
were at that time feveral perfons amongft them who were concerned in the abufes, and 
others who were privy in them; the chancellos, however, in 1725, thought fit to 
order a re-conveyance, the feveral charities being augmented as by the former decree, 
and the corporation are now in poffeffion of the eftate. 

Befides this, fir Thomas White gave the town a further fum, to pay gel. a year to 
two fellows of St. John’s college, in Oxford, fons of freemen of this city ; which col- 
lege had been founded by him, or rather re-founded, after being quite gone to decay 
on its original foundation by archbifhop Chichele. 

This man of charity gave a further fum of tool. a year to 24 other towns in England, 
to be received in rotation, and lent to induftrious young men, to affift them in their 
fetting out in the world*. This was a mode of charity much in fathion in thofe days, 
and in the beginning of the next century ; highly benevolent in its intention, it affifted 
the deferving and ufeful members of the community in that part ‘of their lives: when 
affiftance would be moft ferviceable ; and laying a foundation on which many ample 
fortunes have been built, it enabled them in their turns to exercife a benevolence which 
would be naturally excited by a recolletion of that to which they owed their ability. In 
thefe days, however, it is too liable (in borough towns efpecially) to great abufes, 

Mr. Jeffon, above-mentioned, gave the town zoool. with which an. eftate in Glou- 
cefterfhire was bought, the rents of which are to be applied in putting out: apprentices, 
diftributing bread, &c. and to lend 2ol. a year to poor tradefmen.. There are other 
charities to a large amount. 

In 1768 an act of parliament was paffed for making a navigable canal from hence to 
communicate with that which was carrying on to join the T'rentand the Merfey, and 
the next year another act was pafled to make a canal from hence to Oxford. 

Thefe were noble undertakings, which promifed to be of the greateft fervice to the 
country ; but ufeful asthey were, they met with violent oppofition, Amongit the ob- 


* Ipfwich charities, a 
7 jeGions 
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jections to the latter, it was urged in the Houfe of Commons, that it would injure tha 
Newcaftle coal trade, that great nurfery of feamen, on which our naval ftrensth fo 
much depends, by enabling Oxford and the neighbourhood to buy pit-coal cheaper 
than they could do fea-coal; fo far will people go for an argument to anfwer a prefent 
purpofe! Private intereft, and perhaps private pique, unfortunately contributed to 
impede the work. The fubfcribers to the two canals could not agree on the place 
where they fhould join, and they are carried on in nearly a parallel line for a confi- 
derable length; this has contributed to exhauft their money without any ufe. The 
former is carried no further than about Atherftone, and feems at a ftand; the latter 
has reached Banbury, as mentioned before, but the expence has already fo greatly ex« 
ceeded the eftimate for the whole, that it is feared it will not foon be completed. Its 
being carried clofe to the town of Banbury, is faid to have been attended with a great 
additional coft, which would have been much more ufefully employed in extending 
it farther. It is alfo faid that it fhould have commenced at another place, nearer Bir- 
mingham, where much better coals would have been got. The coft has been more 
than 200,000l. of which 1 50,0001. was fubfcribed, 50,0001. borrowed fince, and a debt 
of fome thoufands outftanding. 

Near Bedworth is a coal-mine of fir Roger Newdigate (whofe feat is not far off), 
from which he has made a cut to communicate with the navigation. He has here a 
wheel of 36 feet diameter, which throws out the water and draws up the coals at the 
fame time. In the coal-mines here it is faid, that large toads have been often found in 
the folid coal*, 

Come to Nuneaton, a town fo named from a nunnery of the order of Fontevrault, 
(in Poitiers) founded by Robert Boffu, earl of Leicefter, before 1161. In the houfes 
of this order beyond fea, there were religious men as well as women, but fubject to 
the government of the abbefs or priorefs. This petticoat’ government feems to have 
been difliked in England, as there were only two more houfes of this order in the king- 
dom, and there is no exprefs account of any monk in any of them, but only of a prior at 
Nuneatont. The earl’s wife became a nun, and died here, By the furvey, 26 Henry VIL. 
it was valued at 290]. 15s. and was furrendered in the 31f{t of that king, and granted to 
fir Marmaduke Conftable, who is buried in the churcht, under a monument which was 
oncea handfome one, but is now mtuch defaced. In a field at the end of the town, going 
towards Atheritone, (on the left} are fome remains of the nunnery ; one arch is yet {tand- 
ing, but nothing more than the hewn ftone is left at the top, and there are fome frag~ 
ments of walls. One arch lately fell down. 

I did not take the dire& road to Hinckley, but went towards Atherftone, in order to 
vifit Manceter, a confiderable Roman ftation. ‘he village is about three miles from 
Nuneaton ; in the way to it pafs over a hill, from the top of which is a good profpect. 
The church ftands on an eminence, which Dr. Stukeley fays, feems to have been a 
camp, having been intrenched very deeply. Nearit is a neat hofpital. On the left of 
the church is Oldbury, a large fquare fort of 30 acres, on a high hill, from whence 
isa very extenfive view. Flint axes of the Britons, about four inches and an half 
broad, have been found near this place. Mr. Okeover has a feat here, which he is 
rebuilding in the area of the camp. The old houfe was a cell to the nunnery of 
Polefworth. Other camps, called Shugbury, Arbury, and Borough, are feen from 
hence §. 


* Itin. Cur, vol. ii, p. 19. + Burn’s Eccl. Law, vol. ti. p. 54. 
2 Dogd. Warw, vol. ii. p. 1066. § tin. Cur. vol. ii. p. 20. 
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‘When you have paffed through the turnpike, a little lane on the right leads down 
into the Watling-ftreet, were, taking the right again, you crofs ‘the river Anker, 
(in its way from Nuneaton to Tamworth) and prefently afterwards go through the 
ald Roman city, which lies on both fides the road, partly in Leicefterthire, part- 
lyn Warwickfhire. ‘The field in the former is called Oldfield-banks, in the late 
ter, Caftle-banks. It is 600 feet long, 200 broad on each fide the road. Great 
ftones, mortar, Roman bricks, iron, and many coins of brafs and filver, and fome 
of gold, have been dug up here*. A bridge was building over the river when I was 
there f. 

Continue on the Watling-ftreet till near Hinckley, when you come into the turnpike 
yoad, which leads direétly from Nuneaton thither. : 

Hinckley is a market town juft within the borders of Leicefterfhire, formerly diftin- 
guifhed by a caftle, a large park, and a priory ; now by the more humble, but much 
more ufeful, employment of the ftocking-frame, of which about’ 1000 are here em- 
ployed. The caftle was built by Hugh de Grantmefnil, who came into England with 
‘William I. it ftood near the eaft end of the church, but has long been entirely demo- 
lifhed. A good modern houfe, belonging to Mr Hurft, is built on part of the fite. 
The park has been difparked many years. In 1755, in a field near the Holy-well, fix 
nobles of gold of Edward III. were found, two of which are in the hands of Mr. Whal- 
ley, of Hinckley. 

The office of fteward of England was given to this Hugh on his marriage, and made 
an hereditary office. It defcended from him to his grandfon Hugh, who held the 
honor of Hinckley by that fervice {. His grandfon died, leaving two daughters only, 
the eldeft of whom married Robert. Blanchmains §, earl of Leicefter, and carried this 
eftate to him. His fon left two fifters, his coheirs, one of whom married the great 
Simon de Montfort, who was created earl of Leicefter in 1206, and poffeffed this honor 
and high ftewardthip. He, taking part with the French againft King John, was ftrip- 
ped of his honors and eftate; the latter were given to Randolph, earl of Chefter, but 
the king retained the high ftewardihip ; nor would Henry IIL reftore that when he gave 
back his other honors and eftates to hisfon. The firft Hugh de Grantmefnil founded 
here a priory of canons aliens, belonging to the abbey of Lira, in Normandy |]; this 
houfe was fuppreffed by Henry V. amongft many other alien priovies§. A houfe 
called the Priory, or the Hall, on the fouth fide of the church-yard, flands on the 
fite of it; what is now converted into feveral rooms, is in memory to have been 
one large hall. The centre was rebuilt in the year 1715, by Mr. Gerard, then 
owner, but the wings are of much older date. The garden is now made inta a bowl- 
ing-green. 

‘On a mantle-piece in the kitchen is a ftrange ornament in a kind of baked clay, which 
tradition has erroncoufly called the ‘ arms of three monks ;” but a fecond, with more 
probability, calls them the figns of three houfes, the Eagle and Child, the Rofe, and 


* Ttin. Cur. vol. ii. p. 20. + 1779- 

$ Cafe oflady Willoughby, of Erefby, claiming the office of great chamberlain. 

§ Mr. Nichols, in his hiltory of Hinckley, p. 9, gives an ingenious and probable folution of the origin 
of this nick-name of Blanchmains; he fuppofes it might be derived from the whi:e feurt of the leprofy, 
then a very common difeafe, rather than from the beauty of his hands, efpecially as his fon William was fo 
infefted with that malady, that he jvunded an hofpital for it in Leicefter, the common feal of which hof~ 
pital was lately found at Saffron Walden, in Effex. I fhould add, that if the name was given on account, 
of the delicate colour of his hands, it was probably given in ridicule of what, in thofe days of hatdihood, 
would be confidered asan effeminacy ; but effeminacy was not his character. 


 Nichols’s Hinckley, p. 9.  Burton’s Leicefter, p. 123. 
Bull’s 
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Bulls Head, which were defigned for the relief of pilgrims travelling through Hinckley, 
who were to receive a night’s lodging, and fomething the next morning to help them 
forward on their journey *. : 

The priory poffeffed about 214 acres of land here; and not many years ago, ona 
‘wrial about tythe, a monk from the abbey of Lira was brought over, and produced,the 
original grant. This land and the church were given by Henry VIII. to the dean and 
chapter of Weltminfter, who are the prefent owners. 

About five miles from Hinckley the battle was fought which placed the crown on 
the head of Henry VIf., and which is commonly called the battle of Bofworth, but 
Sutton-field was the fcene of it. Sir Reginald Bray, indefatigable in the fervice of 
the earl of Richmond, is faid to have found Richard’s crown in a thorn bufh, the 
memory of which was preferved by a painting on glafs in his houfe at Steane in Nor- 
thamptonfhire, which remained when Mr. Bridges collected the notes for his hiftory of 
that county, if itis not ftill there. In his arms was added a thorn, with a crown in 
the middlef. ‘The name of Crown-hill, which a place in the field ftill retains, feems 
to refer to this ftory ; though commonly faid to be the fpot from which the earl ha- 
rangued his army, there is more probability that it got its name from this circumftance. 

Senfible of the fervices and of the abilities of fir Reginald, Henry beltowed on him 
high honors and employments, and Steane was one of the eftates with which that king 
very munificently rewarded an attachment which continued unaltered ta the time of his 
death. It will'be allowed me to repeat with pleafure, that in this fituation, and ina reign 
the favorites of which are not generally well {poken of, his integrity procured him 
from hiftorians the charaéter of, “a very father of his country, a fervent lover of juf- 
tice, and one who would often admonifh the king when he did any thing contrary to 
right {.” Nor is it lefs to his honor, that notwithftanding he took a liberty fo feldom 
allowed, he never loft the favor of the king during the 17 years of his reign in which 
he lived. 

In Stokefield, between Hinckley and Sutton, money has been lately found, fuppofed 
to have belonged to fome who fell in that battle. The coins were fold to Mr. Warden, 
a mercer at Nuneaton. 

A great variety of curious foffils and petrifaftions have been found of late ina gravel- 
pit, about a mile from the town, in the road to Derby. Mr. Wells, of Burbach, and 
Mr. John Robinfon, of Hinckley, have formed collections of them. Near the town isa 
{pot from whence 50 churches may be counted §. 

Leicefterfhire has not many gentlemen’s houfes of note in it, and not many 
matters of curiofity, but has much rich pafture, and feeds great numbers of cattle and 
fheep. 

Go through Earl’s Shilton, on the left of which is thefeat of lord vifcount Wentworth, 
and afterwards pafs by Tooley Park, in Leland’s time belonging to the king j, lately 
purchafed of Mr. Boothby by Mr. Dodd... 

A little before coming to Leicefter, crofs the Roman fois way, and on the left of the 
bridge, at the entrance of the town, fee the arch over the river which Richard III. paffed 
in his way to Bofworth. Itis entire, but is not now ufed, a wail being built acrofs 
one end of it {. 


* Nichols’s Hiftory of Hinckley, p. 33. + Bridges’s Northamptonhhire, p. 1, 


3 7° s 
4 Amore particular account of fir Reginald is in the fecond vol. of the new edition af che Biographia 
Britannica. 
§ Hittory of Hinckley, p. 66. f} Ttin, vol. i. p. 17. 
# A wiew of it is engraved in Peek’s Defid. Curiofa, 
Sree ees 
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Leicefter #:a place-of great extent, being near a mile Yquare, but the entrance from 
every quarter is difgraced by dirty mud walls. The market-place, however, is large and 
fpacious, with a handfome building in it belonging to the corporation, where they ‘have 
their feafts, and where mufic meetings and affemblies are held. ‘The town hall is mean, 
and in an obfcure fituation. ; 

Itis a very old town, where Camden fixes the Rate Coritanorum of the Romans, of 
whom there are many traces found here. The old building, called Jewry Wall, at 
the weft end of St. Nicholas church-yard, is fuppofed by Mr. Burton, to be part of a 
temple of Janus; this opinion has ‘been controverted, though the antiquity is not quef- 
tioned, and the number of bones of oxen dug up here, feem plainly ’to thew that it 
has been a place of facrifice. ‘Phe common name given to it, from the finding thofe 
bones, is Holy Bones. The length of it is about 28 yards, the height about nine ; 
it is built of layers of rough foreft ftone, and brick or tile, the bricks of ‘various 
fizes; fome have been found to be 18° inches long, 15 broad, and two. thick, the 
mortar. between the bricks as thick as the bricks themfelvcs; 17 ftrata of thele gave 
been counted on the fide next-the church, 13 on the other fide. Near the middle, 
at five yards diftance from each other, are two arches, which ferved for entrances, 
each about three yards: wide, four and an half. high. ‘There are feveral holes in 
the wall in different ftrata, about fix inches fquare;-and fome higher up, which 
are a8 large again, and go quite through the wall. On-the infide are four arches, 
the two largeft in the middle, in part anfwering the two on the outfide. ‘In the 
column betwen thefe two, appears the remainder of an arch work, ‘which feems to 
be made for reverberating heat, and in all the infide the blacknefs of the {tones and 
bricks gives plain indication of fire and fmoke. In the arch on'the fouth fide, a 
fmall tenement has been built. Mr. Throfby fays, this and the fecond and fourth 
arches are 13 feet high, 12 wide; the middle one four feet over; the fifth is -r2 feet 
by fix*. — ; 

Se Nicholas's church is a very ancient one, and has had fome of the materials of this 
‘old building employed init, rows of Roman ‘brick being very vifible. The wafls ate 
of great thicknels, ; oe 

Several Roman coins in filver and copper, of Vefpafian, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
‘Antonine, and others, have been found+. A Mofaic pavement was difcovered a ‘few 
years ago on repairing a houfe (where now is a bath) near Richard’s Bridge, but it-was 
broken to pieces. That which reprefents the ftory of Diana‘and Ateon had better'for- 
tune, being carefully preferved, and now entite in a cellar of Mr. Worthington; in 
Northgate-ftreet. ; 

The town was nearly deftroyed by Henry II. when he took it from Robert Blanch- 
mains, who joined prince Henry’ in his rebellion againtt his father.“ The plat of the 
town, as it ftood before this demolition, (fays Mr. Nichols, froma MS. ‘of Mr. ‘Trud- 
Tam) is eafily to be traced. In the heart of the town, on each fide the principal ftreer, 
are a number of large orchards,’ feparated not with one common fence, ‘as ‘ufual; But 
a double fence ; a wall belonging to each, with public ways between the two walls, 
called Back-lanes. Thefe lanes were tmanifeftly the ftreets, and the orchards the fite 
of houfes and yards deftroyed and never fince rebuilt. The traces of the town wall 
and ditch are in many places plainly to be feen. Dr. Stukeley’s:plan of Roman Lei- 
celler, is fuppoied to-bea mere figment. ‘There are veltiges of two Roman works, and 
no more; the mount near the river, as was their cuftom, ‘and the ruins of a bath near 


‘ 


* Throfby’s Leicefter, vol. i. p. 47. + BDurtom, P+ 147- 
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St. Nicholas’s church. ‘Two teffelated pavements have been found there, the lateft and 
largeft about 175e*.” . 

There was a bifhop of Leicefter for about two centuries, viz. from about 679 to 885%, 
when the fee was tranflated to Dorchefter, in Oxfordfhire. The epifcopal fee was in St. 
Margaret’s parifh, the impropriation and advowfon of which parifh now form one of 
the prebendaries in the church of Lincolnt. 

Befides St. Nicholas’s, there are now three other churches, and it is faid there were 
formerly five more. Of thefe, St. Peter was taken down in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the parifh being fmall, and infufficient to maintain it, and it was united to All- 
Saints. St. Leonard’s had been rebuilt a little before the civil war, in the time of Charles 
I. and was taken down when the town was garrifoned, to prevent its being ufeful to the 
enemy}. 

Robert de Bellomont, earl of Leicefter, founded a collegiate church near the caltley 
and dedicated it to our lady, placing in it a dean and canons§. It feems to have 
been refounded, or rebuilt, and the endowment much enlarged by Henry, duke of 
Lancafter, who eftablifhed in it a dean, 12 prebends, 12 chorifters, and other fer- 
vants||. ‘To this church he prefented, as an ineftimable relic, one of the thorns 
of our Saviour’s crown, which had been given him by the king of France, and 
which was preferved in a ftand of pure gold]. This building, which was very mag- 
nificent, ftoodin the Newark, where Mr. Colman’s garden now is, and was deftroy- 
ed at the diffolution. ‘Three of the houfes belonging to the chauntry priefts remain ; 
one of them was purchafed within this century, for the vicar of St. Mary’s, near the 
caftle**. 

_ ‘The fame duke Henry, in 1330, began the hofpital adjoining to his church tf, but 
didwot liveto complete the buildings, as appears by letters patent of Henry IV. in the 
firft year of his reign, who recites, that Henry, duke of Lancafter, his grandfather, 
had begun to build this church, and certain houfes, walls, and edifices for the inclofing 
of the church and college, and the habitation of the canons, clerks, and: poor peo- 
ple there living; and that John, duke of Laneafter, his father, had defired to com- 
plete the fame, and that he was himfelf defirous of haftening the works, that he 
might have a fhare in the merits; he therefore afligns certain pesfons to provide work- 
men and materials for the doing thereof {{. He provided for 106 poor and weak 
men and women, and ten able women to ferve and aiflift the fick and weak. A few 
years ago this was a long, low building, of one ftory, covered with lead, in which. 
were a range of places about the fize of the pews ofa church, and not much higher, 
covered at the top with a few old boards. Each of thefe was juft large enough to hold 
fomething like a bed, and one chair, and was the habitation of a miferable pauper, 
who received 7d. a-week in money. ‘This, with the charity-box, opened once a-year, 
anda {mall furplus of rent, amounting to a few fhillings a-piece, was all they received. 
On one fide of the room was a common fire-place for the men, on the other for 
the women; and there was a common kitchen, in which was a large pot, which they 
fhewed as that of John of Ghent. A room inhabited by the nurfes, was a little 
more decent, and they bad a lodging room over it. The eaft end of the building. 


* Hiftory of Hinckley, p. 10. +} Willis’s Cath: vob. iii. p. 43, 201. 
} Throfty, yol. iv. p. 89- § Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p 84. 
 Dugd. Mon. vol. in p. 468. @ Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 84. 

*° Throfby, vol.i p 141. tt Dugd. Mon. vol: i. p. 468. 
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wesa chapel, in which was the following infcription; “ Henry Grifmond*, duke 
of Lancafter, and earl of Leicefler. He was founder of this hofpital in the year of our 
Lord 1332, and fince granted by charter, by our late gracious fovereign, King James, to 
be called the Holy Trinity, in the 12th year of his reign.” 

The building being goue to great decay, the rain getting in, and rendering feveral of 
the boxes uninhabitable, his majefty gave a fum of money out of his privy purfe for re- 
building it, which was done in 1776, but not in a manner fuitable to his majefty’s ge- 
nerous intentions. He augmented the income with 14). a-year, and 54 men and 36 
women now receive a weekly ftipend of 2s, 1d}. each. 

In the church-yard of St. Martin is another hofpital, built on the fame plan, but on 
a larger fcale, the habitations being tolerably comfortable. It was founded by fir Wil- 
liam Wigefton, about the time of Henry VI. for a matter, con-frater, 12 poor men, 
and 12 poor women. ‘The con-frater has a neat houfe adjoining, and reads prayers 5 
the poor men and women have each an apartment, and three fhillings a-week. The 
matter, who never refides, has a falary of 20ol. a-year, and the benefit of renewing 
the leafes of a very confiderable eftate, which is reckoned worth 3ool. ayear more. 
Can he reflect on the fituation of the paupers, and think the intention of the charitable 
founder is anfwered t? 

Adjoining to this isa {mal public tibrary for the minifters and fcholars of the town, 

In Northgate ftreet is an ancient hofpital for poor women, where, within a fmall 
porch, is a circular arch, with a zig-zag ornament round it. 

A handfome infirmary thas been built in 1771 at one extremity of the town, and is 
fupported by fubfcription. In digging the foundations, many human bones were found, 
fuppofed to be thofe of perfons buried in a chapel called St. Sepulchre’s, which had 
‘been deftroyed long before. 

In St. Margaret’s church is an alabafter monument for John Penney, once.abbot of 
the abbey here, afterwards bithop of Carlifle, in 1509. ‘There is a whole length figure 
of him in his epifcopal habit. 

In St. Martin’s church is an epitaph for Mr. John Heyrick, who died 2d April 1589, 
aged 76, expreffing that he lived in one houfe with Mary his wife, 52 years, and in all 
that time never buried either man, woman, or child, though he had fometimes 20 in 
family. His wife lived to be 97 years old, and faw of her children, grand-children, and 
great grand-children, to the number of 143]. ‘a 

ere 


® Crifmond was a lordfhip in Monmonththire, which belonged té him, but why added to his name 
here I do not know. 

+ Mr. Throfby, in his account of Leicefter, fays, he is informed the revenue is not fo large; it will 
not, however, be denied, that it is confiderable, that the mafter does not refide or do any duty, and that 
the poor are very flenderly provided for according to the prefent value of money. 

} In the former edition I kad mentioned another inftance of longevity and remarkable vigour in this 
acighbourhood, from the regifter of Keym, or Keham, a few miles from hence; the book is in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Thomas Samfon the minifter, and figned by him from 156; till near the time of his death 
in 1655. By this regifter it appears that he had eight children, born as follows, viz 

1. Joyce, baptized February 12, 1630. 
2. Ann, baptized May 6, 1632. 

3. Edward, baptized February 6, 1633. 
4. Francis, baptized O&ober 11, 1635. 
5. Thomas, baptized November 1, 1637- 
6. John, baptized December 15, 1639. 
7. Sufannah, baptized July 25, 1641. 

8. Elizabeth, baptized O&ober 20, 1644. 
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There is very little left of the caftle, except the hall, now ufed for holding the affizes; 
near it is a large vault, which they call John of Ghent’s cellar. He and the other dukes 
of Lancafter, refided much-here whilft-they were owners of it. 

In a houfe inhabited by Mr. John Stevens, is a fpacious room, lighted by a window, 
which is continued from one-end to the other, and in which are 28 pieces of painted glafs, 
fome of faints, others of part of our S:v:our’s hiftory, others the feven facraments of the 
Romifh church. Mr. Throfby conjectures it to have been a chauntry belonging to Cor- 
pus Chrifti, or St. George’s guild. 

There were in the town three priories, and one houfe for religious of the order of - 
St. Francis*. 

The abbey of St. Mary de Pratis (fo named from its being fituate in the meadows 
near Leicefter) was founded by Robert de Bellamont, furnamed Boflu, earl of Lei- 
cefter, in 1143, for canons of the order of St. Auguflin. He at length took on him 
the habit, and continued there 15 years. The abbots ufed to fit in parliament; but 
in the middle of the 14th century, an exemption was obtained, as from a burthen. 
Very different from the opinion of the prefent times! At this abbey cardinal Wolfey 
died in his way to London, baving’been arrefted on a charge of high treafon; the fpot 
of his interment has been often fearched for, under an idea that great riches were bu- 
yied with him, but it has never been difcovered. On the diflolution, it was granted to 
Mr. Cavendifh, the faithful fervant of the cardinal; in Queen Elizabeth’s time it was 
poffefied by the earl of Huntingdon, but was afterwards in the. Cavendith family again, 
the countels of Devonfhire refiding there before the civil war, in which it was burnt by 
the royalifts, and little left but the walls round the garden, part of the gateway, and’ 
porter’s lodge. What remains. of fome roomsis of later date. ‘The prefent duke of De. 
vonfhire’s grandfather transferred it to lord William Manners, from whom it has come 
ta the prefent owner, Mr. John Manners. 

Gilbert Foliot, the faithful friend of Henry II. (who was never to be terrified from 
his allegiance by the threats or power of Becket) and Henry de Knighton, the hiftorian, 
were abbots here. : ; 


te 


Ashe could not ferve the cure before he was 2z, the computation was, that he had ferved it-at the birth 
of his 


aft child at leaft 67 years, and was then aged 8&9 
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Mr. Samfon was buried Augult 4, 1655, and it feemed that he was then at leaft 114 yearsold, and had 
been miniftcr of Keym 92 years, 

This 1 had inferted from an account I faw of it ; but defirous of examining into fo extraordinary a flory 
myfelf, I have fince been at Keham and feen the regifter. Jt is very true that it is figned by Mr. Samfon; 
as minifter, every year from 1563 to 1655, or thereabouts ; but on infpe@ion it appears, that from 1563 
to about 1633 is nothing more than a tran{cript made by Mr. Samfon trom a former regiiter, and attelled 
by him at the bottom ofeach page by figning his name as minitler, omitting to date hisatteitation. A cir 
cumitance corroborates this; he has added the names of his two churchwardens after his ewn, which are 
the fame for the firft 70 years, a thing which would be rot much lefs marvellous than his own age. It may 
be further obferved, that after 1653 (or thereabouts, for 1 do not recollect the exact year) there appears to 
be different churchwardens every year. 

*® Willis’s Mitred Abies, vol. ii, P- 81 3s- 
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About half a mile fouth of the town, near the way to Elfton, by the fide of 
the race-ground, is a long ditch, called Rawdikes, ‘which Stukeley calls a Bri- 
tifh Curfus. It is faid Charles I, ftood on thefe banks whilft his men took and pillaged 
Leicefter*. 

Camden fpeaks with fome degree of uncertainty as to Leicefter being the Roman 
ftation Rate ; Salmon totally denies itt ; and Horfeley affirms it} : but in 1773 a military 
ftone was difcovered, which fixes it. About two miles from Leicefter, on the foffe way 
which goes to Newark, (and which is now part of the turnpike road to Melton Mow-’ 
bray) there was a kind of ftepping block, little noticed; on removing the carth from 
the foot of it, was difcovered a ftone, to which it had doubtlefs ferved as a pedeftal, 
on which was the following infcription : 


IMP CAES 
DIV BALAN PART FD) 
RAIAN HADRIAN AVG 
byT AW COSTE HM RATIS 
H 


This ftone is two feet ten inches long, five feet five inches and am half in circumfe~. 
rence ; it is of a gritty fort, fuppofed by mafons to be from a Derbythire quarry. The 
letters in the upper line are four inches long, in the others but three. The fecond and 
third lines feem to have been continued further, fome traces of letters being vifible on 
the back part. The two ftrokes at the bottom probably denote the diftance from 
Ratz, with which it agrees. 

Two or three miles from Leicefter, on the left, fome woods and a windmill on a 
hill, mark an old feat of the Greys, called Bradgate, built by Thomas Grey, marquis 
of Dorfet§, and inhabited by that family till it was accidentally burnt down fome years 
ago; but the park, fix miles in compafs, remains. It was the birth-place of the ac- 
complifhed, but unfortunate, Lady Jane Grey. Near it is Groby, from which the 
family took a title; there was formerly a caftle, which was deftroyed entirely before 
Leland’s time. The above-mentioned ‘‘homas began to builda houfe here, but did 
not finifh it}. 

About five miles from Leicefter, on the left, is Temple Rotheley, or Rotherby, grant- 
ed by King Stephen to Randolph, earl of Chefter§. It was afterwards a houfe of the 
knights Templars, from which it takes its name, but has been for a confiderable time 
the feat of the Babingtons; fome of the lands are extra-parochial. There are no 
monuments of any of the Templars in the church, but there are fome old ones for the 
Kyngftons, Robert Vyncent, efq. and for the Babingtons. Ona raifed tomb for a 
Kingiton, who died in 1487, is engraved his will, by which he founded an obit in this 
church. In the chancel are handfome bufts of a Mr. Babington of the laft century, 
and his wife, a daughter of Mr. Hopkins of Coventry, by whom he had twelve chil- 
dren at fingle births in lefs than thirteen ycars. ‘Fhe north fide of the church-yard is 


* Itin. vol. i. p. 109¢ + New Survey, vol. i. p. 316. t Brit. Rom. p 437. 
nn If. 
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appropriated to the burials of the inhabitants of that part of Mountforrel which is with- 
in this parifh. In the fouth fide is an upright ftone pillar, about 10 or 12 feet high, 
tapering from the bottom, on the welt fide of which is fome tracery work carved ; 
fomething of carving is to be feen in other parts. At the foot lie three flat ftones, as 
if placed for fupports. ‘There is no tradition concerning it. Mr. Babington has the 
great tythes, and is entitled to a fum of money from every one making a purchafe of 
lands within certain towns in what is called his foke. The common fields were inclofed 
in 1781. 

On the right are Coffingtony and Radcliff on the Soar, where is the Roman ftation 
ealled Vennomentum. Dr. Stukeley fays, there is a vaft Jong tamulus of an arch-druid, 
and derives the name of Coffington from Coes, a prieft*.. Camden’s Continuator con- 
fiders it as Danitht. 

Pafs through Mountforrel, a long, ill-paved town; as far as the crofs is in the pa- 
rith of Temple Rotheley, other part is in Barrow, and the further end is in Quarn- 
don. It ftands at the foot of a remarkable hill, or rather rock; the ftone in many 
places ftands out bare, and is of fuch hardnefs as to refift all tools after it has been ex- 
poled to theair. Such pieces as can be got from underground are broken with a fledge, 
and ufed in buildings in the fhape in which they are broken. He was formerly a 
caftle, which belonged to Ranulph, earl of Chefter, who came to an agreement with 
the earl of Leicefter, in 1151, (16 Stephen) by which it was fettled that Leicefter 
thould henceforth poffefs this caftle, to be held of the earl of Chefter and his heirs, on 
condition that he fhould receive earl Ranulph and his retinue into the borough and 
fort there upon occafion ; and in cafe of neceffity, that Ranulp himfelf fhould lodge 
in the caftle. At the fame time it was ftipulated, that neither of them fhonld ereét any 
eaftle between Coventry and Donington, or between Donington and Leiceftert. On 
the rebellious behaviour of Robert Blanchmains, it was feized by Henry II. and re- 
tained, when he gave him back great part of his eftate§. It feems to have remained 
in the hands of the crown till the 17 John, when that king committed the care of it 
to Saier de Quincy, earl of Winchefter, who married one of the fifters and coheirefles 
of Robert Fitz-Parnell, fon and heir of Robert Blanchmains|f.  Saier, however, 
who had received many other favours from the king, did not hold himfelf bound by 
any ties of gratitude, (which indeed feems to have had no force in thofe tumultuous 
times) but took part with the barons, who invited over Louis, the Dauphin. of France, 
and placed a French garrifon in this caftle, giving the government to Henry de Brai- 
broc. On the acceffion of Henry III. it was unfuccefsfully attacked, as Rapin fays, 
by the earl of Chefter{; but Burton and Dugdale fay, it was taken by him, 

ranted to hima by Henry, and that he entirely deftroyed it**. Some very fmall 
Rapnents of the foundation are to be feen on around part of the hill, called Caftle. 
hill. 

Tt is well worth while to walk over this hill, inftead of riding through the town. 
The rich meadows below, through which runs the Soar, and the rifing ground on the 
further fide of it, with the towns of Sileby, Barrow, &c. forma fine view. The mea- 
dows are very flat, and after ‘heavy rains, the river {preads to a great width. At fuch 
aimes this hill is faid to bear a refemblance to Gibraltar, - 


* Itin vol. i. P- 107, 2, 134. +. Brit. vol. i, p. g16. t Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 48. 
§ bid. vol ip 88. 7 7 9 tid. voli. p. 687. P "g Rapin, vol. pace, eS 
#® Burton, Degd. Bar. vol. i. p. 43. 
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Yn the street is an ancient crofs, almoft hid by a paltry building, enclofing the pedestal 
and part of the fhaft, which is long and flender, of eight fides, fluted, and in the 
flutes are carved fome heads, quaterfoils, and other ornaments. It is raifed on 
three fteps, and at each corner of the pedeftal is a rude figure with wings. It is faid 
there is an intention of taking it down. Thereisa fmall chapel belonging to this 
town. 

Barrow, on the other fide the river, was part of the great eftate of the earl of Chefter ; 
and when that was divided between four fifters, this fell to the lot of Hugh de Albany, 
earl of Arundell, fon of Mabel, one of the four, at which time there was a capital 
manfion here*. Afterwards it belonged to the knights templarst. ‘The earl of Chef- 
ter gave pofleffions here to the abbey of Gerondonf. It has been always famous for 
its excellent lime, which is of fuch repute for water-works, that much of it is exported 
to Holland. It becomes fo hard, that it is faid even to exceed the hardnefs of the ftone 
above taken notice of. It lies in thin ftrata; the firft under the earth is yellow, and 
below this are feveral others of blue ftone, about fix inches thick, and about two feet 
afunder. Beth forts are dug out, piled up in the form of a cone, and burnt. ‘The 
burning one of thefe heaps takes up two days and three nights. The demand for it 
has encreafed within thefe few years in a very great degree. Two foftils have been 
lately found here, one with the impreffion of a fith, the other has the refemblance of a 
head of fome animal. They were found in a bed of clay, near the furface of the 
earth. Some fea fhells have been alfo found§. 

At this place is an hofpital for old batchelors and widowers; a foundation not very 
common. 

On extending the inclofures in this country, many of the old ones are broken up, 
andit is found good hufbandry fo todo. ‘They lime them, and in three or four years 
lay them down again. The lime for manure is chiefly burnt at Grace Dieu, fome 
miles off, where was an abbey founded by Roefia de Verdon in the 27th Henry III. |} 

Purfuing the road, fome hills covered with wood prefent themfelves on the left, and 
near them is Swithland, the feat of fir John Danvers, of a very ancient family, and 
poffefled of a large eftate. There is here a flate quarry, the property of the earl 
of Stamford, but the flates are not equal in: goodnefs to thofe of Weftmoreland and 
€umberland. More on the left the foreft hills of Charnwood are feen, where coal is 
got. This foreft extends about ten miles in length and fix in width, and is now with- 
out a tree in the uninclofed parts of it, though in the memory of an old man, known to 
one who was alive in 1777, a fquirrel might have been hunted im it from tree to tree 
for fix miles together, without touching the ground. 

Come to Loughborough, an old market town, which has twice given the title of 
baron to the family of Haftings:. The firft time to Edward, third fon of George, earl 
of Huntingdon, to whom the manor and title were given by Queen Mary, in reward for 
his powerful and timely affiftance to her againft his neighbour the duke of Suffolk, 
father of the lady Jane Grey. She-conferred the garter, and feveral high pofts on 
him; and fuch was his attachment to her, that on her death he retired. from the 
world to. an hofpital which he had built at Stoke Pogeis, in Bucks, where he died without 
iffue. Charles I. gave the title to Henry Haftings, fecond fon of the earl of Hunting- 
don, for an equally faithful, though lefs fuccefsful, adherence to him; he alfo died without 


© Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 45, + Willis’s Cath. vol: itt: p. 302. 
+ Dugd, Mon. vol. i. p, 768. § Throfby vol. vi. p. 67. fh Dugd. Mon. vol. i. p. 933. 
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iflue*, In 1781 the title was given to Alexander Wedderburn, Efq. on his being 
made chief juftice of the Common Pleas; a gentleman whofe abilities at the bar and in 
the fenate are well known. The manor was given by Edward IV. to William Haftings, 
his faithful adherent, who affifted him in his efcape from Middleham, and now belongs 
to his defcendant the earl of Huntingdon. This William was rewarded with the ftew- 
ardthip of a great number of manors, was made conftable of Leicefter, Donington, 
and Nottingham caftles, ranger of Leicefter Foreft, and the parks called Leicefter 
Feyth, Barow Park, and Fooley Park, warden of Shirewood, chief forefter of { eed- 
wood and Duffield, and furveyor of that honour, and had grants of the manors of Do- 
nington and Barow, and was made a baron}. In fhort, Edward feems to have thought he 
could never do enough for him. His attachment did not ceafe with the death of that king; 
he retained the fame affection for his fons, and loft his life in confequence, Richard 
thinking it neceffary to remove him out of his way. Tis pity that an example of fuch 
firm friend{hip fhould be flained by the inhuman murder of the unfortunate young 
prince, thefon of Henry VI, (who was bafely {tabbed in cold bload at- Tewkfbury by 
this Haftings, and others) and by his connivance at leaft, at the beheading of Rivers and 
Grey, by Richard, at Pomfret caftle. The ftory is well known, that as Haftings 
was going to that council in the Tower,. from which he never returned, he exulted in 
the thought that his enemies were at that very time fuffering at Pomfret. 

A few years ago the river Soar was made navigable from hence to the Trent, which 
it falls into, near Cavendith bridge. 

Mr. Meynell’s famous fox-hunt eftablifhed at Quarndon, (between Mountforrell and 
this place) ‘is no {mall emolument to the town in the feafon. The hounds are. kept 
by fubfcription, but that gentleman permits his fervant to accommodate as many of 
his friends as his houfe will hold with apartments; where they are furnifhed with dinners, 
and all provifions, as at any public place. Many of thofe who attend the hunt, and 
cannot get apartments in the houfe, or are ftrangers, come to the inns, and great num- 
bers of hunters are alfo kept here. ‘The company on a field day is very numerous, 
and they go out with as much ceremony as to court, their hair being ‘always 
dreffed. : 

On the left of Loughborough is a neat white houfe of Mr. Tate, on the rifing ground 
towards the forelt, A little beyond is Gerondon Park, bought by Serjeant Phillips of 
the duke of Buckingham for judge Jefferies, but the ferjeant liked the purchafe fo well, 
that he kept it for himfelf. “Ihe duke, however, cut down 50ool. worth of timber 
before he would execute the conveyance. One of the ferjeant’s family, who died a few 
years ago, left it to his widow for her life; fhe married Sir William Gordon, who now 
lives here. It was an abbey of the Ciftercian order, founded by Robert earl of Leicefter 
{the founder of Leicelter abbey) in 15 Henry If. and was valued at 1 59]. 49s. 1cd.4 
on the furvey by Heary VIIIf. 

A little farther, at Difhley, ona farm belonging to this eftate lives Mr. Bakewell, 
whofe improvements in the breed of cattle and ix farming, are well known to every lover 
of hufbandry. ‘There is a fall church. or chapel here, formerly belonging to the abbey 
of Gerondon, to which this parifh was appropriated§, and it is now a curacy in the gitt- 
of fir William Gordon. : 

Go.through Kegworth, a large village with a handfome church; beyond this you may 
leave the turnpike road and go to Donnington Park, the feat of lord Huntingdon, and 
come into the road again at Cavendifh bridge. 


* Catd. vol. i. p. 4:6. + Dogd. Bar. vol. i. p. 580, &c. } Dugd. Mon, vol. i. 763, 
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At the village of Donnington are fome fmall remains of the caftle, built by the firft 
earls of Leicefter, as Camden fays* 5 but it afterwards belonged to Roger de Laci, con- 
ftable of Chefter, and on his death, in 15 John, was retained in the hands of the king, 
who, however, the next year, reftored it to John, fon and heir of Roger; Edmund, 
fon of this John, had a grant of free warren, 35 Henry IIJ., and Henry, fon of Ed- 
mund enjoyed it, having a grant of a market here in the 6 Edward I. On the death of 
Henry it defcended to Alice, his daughter and heir, wife of Thomas, earl of Lancafter, 
and who, outliving her hufband, gave up her right in it to the king in 16 Edward Ib} 
It remained in the crown when Leland vifited itt. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it 
was the property of Robert, earl of Effex, who fold it to the Haftings§, At this time 
the caftle was deftroyed and the houfe built]. On the furvey made by Henry VIII. an 
hofpital here was returned worth 3l. 13s. 4d. a year. 

The park is about a mile beyond the village; the houfe is fmall, and has nothing in it 
worth feeing. Welton Cliff, on the Trent, which runs below, has furnifhed a view for 
one of Smith’s prints. 

Returning to the village, you come to the handfome bridge over the Trent, which is 
called Cavendifh Bridge, from the Devonshire family, who built it in the room of a very 
inconvenient ferry which ufed to be here ; the toll is taken the fame as ufed to be at 
the ferry, and is half a crown for a chaife. The ftone ufed in it, was brought from a 
quarry about three miles off. 

Near this place the great Staffordfhire navigation joins the Trent, and by means of 
that, and the duke of Bridgewater’s canals, there is a water carriage from Liverpool and 
Manchefter to Hull. There is a branch from the Staffordfhire, which goes off between 
Stone and Ridgley, by Wolverhampton and Kidderminfter, to the Severn, and another 
to Birmingham. 

Thefe undertakings are truly ftupendous, and ftrongly mark the fpirit of enter. 
prize, which is fo much the charaéter of the prefent age. The advantages to trade 
are a and in other refpedts are very great to the country through which the 
canals pafs. 

The firft part of this great work may be faid to have been begun by the Duke of 
Bridgewater about 1759; for the fmall attempts which had been before made on tha’ 
Weaver and the Irwell, were carried on with fo little fpirit, as hardly to deferve notice. 
His grace has puriued the {cheme ever fince with unremitting attention. Inftead of em- 
ploying his time and money in the fafhionable diflipations of the age, he gave up both to 
an undertaking great in the defign, and moft beneficial to the public in the execution, 
but attended with difficulties which would have been infuperable to one of lefs fpirit or 
fortune than his grace, and to lefs abilities than thofe he was fo fortunate to find in his 
workmen, amongft whom Mr. Brindley ftands foremoft. When a great fortune 
comes into fuch hands, fuch an application of it reflects additional luftre on the noble 
owner ! 

It was the duke’s great happinefs to meet with a man of Mr. Brindley’s genius, which 
broke out like the fun from a dark cloud, he having been totally deftitute of educa- 
tion ; it was no lefs advantageous to the public, that under fuch a patron, Mr. Brind- 
ley was called forth and encouraged. He began this difficult work, but other very in- 
genious men have affifted in carrying it on, particularly Mr. Morris and Mr. Gilbert. 
Nor did Mr. Brindley, with a littlenefs too common, endeavour to conceal his difcove- 
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ries in mechanics; he has readily made them public, and has reared men whofe abi- 
lities are now diftinguifhed. The difficulties attending thefe undertakings only ferved 
to ftimulate the managers, and their perfeverance has overcome them all. 

_ This navigation of the duke’s begins at his coal-pits by Worfley-mill, and goes to 
Manchefter one way, and another by Altrincham and Haulton, to Runcorn-gap, on the 
Merfey, and croffing that river, to Liverpool, befides a cut from between Stretford and 
Altrincham to Stockport. 

At Worfley-mills, it is carried a mile and half, or more, under ground to the very 
places where the coal is dug, and by means of bridges, or rather aquedudts, is carried 
acrofs the navigable rivers Irwell and Merfey. This fubterraneous paflage carries off 
the water from the coal works, which ufed to be drawn out by engines at a very great 
expence, and at the fame time fupplies water for the canal. 

So far I cannot omit mentioning the duke’s works, though out of the courfe of my 
prefent journey, as they gave birth to that great canal which I mentioned to fall into 
the Trent, near Cavendifh Bridge. Of this I fhall fay a little more. It was fet on 
foot in 1765 by earl Gower, and many other gentlemen of Staffordfhire, and the neigh- 
bouring counties, under the direGtion of Mr. Brindley and Mr. Smeaton. The firft 
eftimate was 101,000l. afterwards enlarged to more than 150,000]. which was raifed 
without difficulty. ‘his canal extends from the Merfey to the ‘rent, communicating 
with the duke of Bridgewater’s, and paffes by or near Northwich, Middlewich, Burflem, 
Newcaftle, Trentham, Stone, Stafford, and Burton, to Cavendith Bridge, befides having 
cuts to Litchfield and Birmingham, and is 28 feet broad, and four feet anda half deep 
in general. At Harecaftle, in Staffordfhire, on the borders of Chefhire, a tunnel 

_twelve feet high, and eight or ten feet wide, is cut through a great hill more than 
a mile in length. Half a mile on each fide this hill the canal is of an extraordinary di- 
menfion, which will be a refervoir for the water that flows out of the hill in great 
abundance, both ways, falling north and fouth. The expence of this cut.was eftimated 
at 10,000). of the canal from the Trent to Harecaftle, 7ool. a mile, and from Harecaftle 
to the other termination, roool. a mile. 

From Cavendith Bridge, it is eight miles to Derby ; this town furnifhes feveral mat- 
ters well worthy obfervation. It {tands on the river Derwent, and has a very {pacious 
market-place, in which is the town-hall, where the affizes are held, and an aflembly 
room, lately furnifhed in an handfome manner by the duke of Devonfhire. The tower 
of All Saints church, built in the time of Henry VIIL., is lofty, and of excellent archi- 
te€ture. The body, which was rebuilt by Gibbs about so years ago, is large and un- 
commonly handfome. ‘The iron fcreen before the communion-table, the work of a 
man now living, is of great lightnefs and beauty. A grave-ftone, with the date of 
MCCCC, for John Lowe, a clergyman of this church, was lately dug up*. The mo- 
numents of the Cavendifhes have no beauty in them, but one of them is for a moft re- 
markable lady, Elizabeth, countefs of Shrewfbury, who erected it in her life time. 
She was daughter of John Hardwick, efq. of Hardwick, in this county, and at length 
became co-heir to her brother. She was married very young, in the reign of Henry 
VILL, to a gentleman of the name of Barley, who died without iffue, and left her a very 
confiderable eftate. She then married fir William Cavendifh, who by his fidelity to 
Cardinal Wolfey in his fall, recommended himfelf to Henry VIIL.; by him the had three 
fons, and furviving him, married fir Wiliiam St. Lo, and becoming again a widow, had 


* This church was collegiate, and at the {nppreffion was valued at 3&1 148, Mon. v. i. 1039. 
There was alfo a nunnery here, and fome {mall foundations befides. 
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for her fourth hufband George Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury. On each of the laft 
marriages fhe took care to have large eftates settled on her and her heirs; and having 
no iffue by any of her hufbands, except fir William Cavendith, thofe eftates, as well as 
her own, centered in her fon William, created baron Cavendifh, of Hardwick, and 
afterwards, by JamesI., earl of Devonfhire. She founded and endowed well an hofpital 
near the eaft end of the church, for twelve poor people, which has lately been rebuilt by 
the duke in an handfome manner. 

Whether her former hufbands led very eafy lives with her, does not appear ; but 
Camden, as quoted by Dugdale, tells us that the earl of Shrewfbury fared badly. In 
{peaking of him, he fays, that “in thofe ambiguous times (i. e. Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth) he fo preferved himfelf againft all outward machinations, calumnies at 
court, and the mifchicvous practices of his fecond wife, for full fifteen years, as that he 
thereby deferved no lets honour for his fidelity and prudence, than he did for his forti« 
tude and valour*.” ; : 

In the laft rebellion the Pretender pufhed forward as far as this town, arid kept 
his court in a houfe belonging to Lord Exeter, the back of which looks towards 
the river; but meeting with a cold reception in England, he returned towards 
Scotland. é ae 

The famous filk mill on the river here, was erééted in 1719 by fir Thomas Lombe, 
who brought the model out of Italy, where one of this fort was ufed, but kept guarded 
with great care. It was with the utmoft hazard, and at a great expence of time and 
money, that he effected it. ‘There are near 100,000 movements, turned bya fingle 
wheel, any one of which may be ftopped independent of the reft. Every time this 
wheel goes round, which is three timesin a minute, it works 73,728 yards of filk. . By 
this mill the raw filk brought from Valencia in Spain, Italy, or China, is prepared for 
the warp. At one end of this building is a mill on the old plan, ufed before this im- 
provement was made, where the filk is fitted, in a coarfer manner, for the fhoot. 
Thefe mills employ about 200 perfons of both fexes, and of all ages, to the great relief 
and advantage of the poor.. ‘The money given by ftrangers is put into a box, which 
is opened the day after Michaelmas Day, and a feaft is made; an ox is killed, liquor 
prepared, the windows are illuminated, and the men, women and children employed 
in the work, dreffed in their beft array, enjoy in dancing and decent mirth, a holiday, 
the expedtation of which lightens the labour of the reftof the year. It is cuftomary for the 
inhabitants of the town, and any ftrangers who may be there, to fee the entertainment 3 
and the pleafure marked in the happy countenances of thefe people is communicated to 
the fpectators, and contributes to the provifion for the enfuing year. 

The china manufaétory is not Jefs worthy of notice. Under the care of Mr. Duef- 
berry, it does honour to this country. Indefatigable in his attention, he has brought 
the gold and the blue to a degree of beauty never before obtained in England, and the 
drawing and colouring of the flowers are truly elegant. About feventy hands are em- 
ployed in it, and happily, many very young, are enabled to earn a livelihood in the bu- 
finefs. 

Another work is carried on here, which, though it does not employ fo many hands, 
muft not be paffed without obfervation. The marbles, fpars and petrifaGtions, which, 
abound in this county, take a fine polifh, and from their great variety, are capable of 
being rendered extremely beautiful. Two perfons are engaged in this bufinels, and 
make vafes, urns, pillars, columns, &c. as ornaments for chimney-pieces, and even 
chimney-picces themfelves, 

* Dugd. Bar.y. ip 333. : 
ZR2 A mile 
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A mile above Derby is Little Chefter, the Derventio of the Romans. It was of the 
fame fize as Manceter, 120 paces long, 80 broad. Within the wall, in what are now 
paftures, foundations of houfes have been found, wells curbed with good {tone, coins, 
and earthern pipes. Remains of a bridge are faid to have been feen near this place. 
A little beyond it is Darley Hall, a handfomte houfe, the feat of Mr. Holden, to which 
there is a pleafant walk from the town. At this place there was a monaftery of canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguttin, founded in the time of Henry the by 
Hugh the prieft, dean of Derby, who gave to Albinus, and his canons of St. Helen’s, 
near Derby, all his land at Little Derby, to .make there a church and habitation for 
him and his canons*. The priory of Derby, founded by Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, 
temp. H. Il. was tranflated hithert. At the fuppreffion it was valued at 2581. 14s. 5d.f 
Some part of the walls are to be feen in an outhoufe, and in fome cottages, and a build- 
ing belonging to the mill below. 

‘Though, it is not doubted that the Romans had a ftation at Little Chefter, yet there 
has been much doubt whether there was any road from thence to Chefterfield, or whe- 
ther the latter was a ftation§. It was referved for the induftry and ingenuity of Mr. 
Pegge to afcertain thefe facts, the latter of which he feems to have done very clearly. 
He ftates the road to come out of Staffordfhire, over Eggington-heath, by Little-over, 
Nun-green, and down Darley-flade, to the river, where was the bridge ; he traces it 
over Morley-moor, by Horfley park; near a Roman camp.on Pentrich common to 
Okerthorp; near Kendall’s inn at Alfreton, Shirland-hall, Higham, through Stretton 
(the name of which befpeaks its fituation on a road), Clay-crofs, Egftew farm, and Tup- 
ton-moor ; from thence it points to fir Henry Hunloke’s avenue, and directly to Chef. 
terfield. Mr Pegge particularly defcribes feveral places where it was very vifible in 
1760 for a confiderable length together, between Little Chefter and Tupton-moor, 
but can trace it no further, the country having been long in tillage. He gueffes the 
ftation at Chefterfield to have been Topton, or Topton-hillff. 

About two miles and a half from Derby, in the road to Buxton, is Kedlefton, the 
feat of lord Scarfdale, which may properly be called the glory of Derbythire, eclipfing 
Chatfworth, the ancient boaft of the county. It was built from the defigns of Mr. 

- Robert Adam. The front is magnificent and beautiful, the apartments elegant, and 
at the fame time ufeful, a circumitance not always to be met withina great houfe. It 
is the ancient feat of the Curzon’s a family of great antiquity, wealth, and intereft in 
thiscounty. This houfe has been built by the prefent lord (created lord Scarfdale in 
1761) partly on the fpot where the old houfe ftood, but the ground has been fo much 
altered, that there is no refemblance of what it was. In the front ftood a village with 
a {mall inn for the accommodation of thofe who came to drink of a medicinal well, which 
has the virtues of the Harrowgate water€ ; a rivulet turned a water-mill, and the 
high road went by the gate. he village is removed (not deftroyed, as is too often 
done) the road is thrown to a confiderable diftance, out of fight of the houfe, the 
feanty ftream is encreafed into a large piece of water, and the ground difpofed in the 
fineft order. 

The entrance from the turnpike road is through a grove of noble and venerable 
oaks (fomething hurt by a few {mall circular clumps of firs planted amongft them) 


* Dugd. Mon. v. ii. p. 230. + Dagd. Bar. v. i. p. 259. { Mon. v.i. p. 1039, 
§ Salmon’s Survey, p. 540. 4} Roman Roads in Derby hhire inveftigated. 
q Thisisthe Arongeft fulphur water in Derbyfhire at the {pring head, but will not bear carriage, 
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after which, croffing a fine lawn, and paffing the water by an elegant ftone bridge, of 
three arches, a gentle afcent leads to the houfe. “3 

The front, built of white ftone, is extenfive; in the centre is a fight of fteps, leading 
toa portico, confifting of fix Corinthian pillars, three feet in diameter, which fupport 
a pediment decorated with ftatues. On each fide a corridore conneéts a pavilion with 
the body of the houfe, forming the two wings, the whole front being 360 feet. The 
{teps lead into a magnificent hall, behind which isa circular faloon. On the left are a 
mufic-room, drawing-room, and library, and at the end of the corridore, the private 
apartments of lord and lady Searfdale, and their young family. On the right of the 
hall are the dining-room, ftate dreffing-room, and bed-chamber, and another dreffing- 
room, the kitchen, and offices. 

On each fide of the hall are eight fluted pillars of variegated marble of the country, 
and two at each end, of the Corinthian order, 25 feet high, two feet fix inches in- 
diameter. This room is 60 feet by 30 within the columns, 67 feet three inches by 42 
within the walls, 47 to the top of the window; between the columns are fine antique 
ftatues in niches, over which are baffo relievos in compartments, crowned with fef- 
toons; the ceiling covered and rich y ornamented with paintings and relievosin the 
antique tafte; in the centre isa window, by.which the whole receives light. The 
pannels of the doors are of the paper manufaGure of Mr. Clay, of Birmingham, 
highly varnifhed, and the paintings well executed. 

The faloon is 42 feet diameter, 54 feet 6 inches high, 24 feet 6 inches to the cor- 
nice, crowned withadome, which lightsthe room. Over the doors are four paintings 
by Morland, and there are fome ftatues in niches. . 

The mufic.room is 36 feet by 24, and 22 high. In this room is the triumph of 
Bacchus, a large and capital piece by Luca Giordani, a fine head by Rembrandt, and 
other pieces by Baffan, Horizonti, &c. 

From this room a corridore, hung with elegant prints, leads to the family apart« 
ments. ‘The breakfaft-room is painted from the antique in the baths of Dioclefian. 

‘The grand drawing-room is 44 feet by 28, and 28 high, with a covered ceiling ; the: 
furniture blue damafk. A Venetian window and four door-cafes are ornamented with 
fmall Corinthian columns of alabafter. In this room, as indeed in all the others, are 
many capital pictures. Raphael, Claude, Guido, Cuyp, &c. are amongft the 
matters. : 

The library is of the fame fize and height-as the mufic-room. In this room, over 
the chimney, is a piece of Rembrandt, which beggars all defcription, It is the ftory 
of Daniel brought before Nebuchadnezzar to interpret his dream, and contains eight or 
nine {mall whole length figures. The compofed majefly of the king, who is feated in 
a chair of {tate ; the aftonithment and terror of his great men fitting near him; the 
earneftnefs of Daniel kneeling before him, and in fhort the whole piece is, beyond exe 
preffion, ftriking. 

From this room crofs the faloon into the ftate drefling-room and bed-chamber, with a 
fervant’s room behind. ‘The two former hung with blue damatk, the bed of the fame, 
with gold lace, fupported by palm trees of mahogany, carved and gilt. The bed- 
room is 30 feet by 22, 20 high. , 

The dining-parlour is 36 feet by 24, 20 high, the ceiling adorned with paintings, 
The centre reprefents Love embracing Fortune, by Morland; four circles, by Zucchi, 
reprefent the four quarters of the world; and tour fquar-s, by Hamilton, the four 
feafons. The corridore on this fide, which is ufed as a chapel, leads to a gallery over- 

looking 
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looking the kitchen, which is 48 feet by 24, and lofty, with this fignificant motto over 
the chimney, ‘¢ Wafte not, Want not.’ ; 

The principal ftair-cafe, leading out of the hall to the attic ftory at this end, condués 
to eight apartments for vifitors, moft, if not all of which, have a bed-room, drefling- 
room, and fervant’s room. : 

The church, whichis not at all feen in the approach, ftands clofe to the weft end of 
the houfe ; the old pun of “ wee thal”? remains on the * dye-all.” 

From the principal front of the houfe, which is the north, the eye is conduéted by a 
beautiful flope tothe water, which is feen tumbling downa cafcade, encircling an ifland 
planted with firs, and at the bridge falling over rough rocks, and then forming a large 
river, on which isa yatch. Below is a {mall ruftic building over the well and bath, 
which are ufed by many perfons, who are accommodated at an inn, built by his lords 
Ship in the road, and from which a pleafant walk through the park leads to the bath. 

In the back front of the houfe is the pleafure-ground, ftretching up to the edge of 
the rifing ground, on which is a fine and extenfive plantation, beginning to fhew 
itfelf in great beauty. The walk is about three miles in the whole. 

Of all the houfes I ever faw, I-do not recolle& any one which fo completely pleafed 
me as this did, and the uncommon politenefs and attention of the houfekeeper who 
fhewed it, added not a little to the entertainment. : 

Go out of the park the fame way, and turning on the left, go by Wefton, Ayrton, 
and Wirk{worth, to Matlock. From Welton, turning off to Ayrton, the road is 
good, and the. country beautiful; the inclofures on the fides of the hills, which run 
im all directions, fome in corn, fome in pafture, form a very pleafing {cene. From 
‘Ayrton to ‘Wirkfworth the road is very indifferent, but I believe it would have proved 
better if I had gone forward after pafling Ayrton, inftead of turning, as I did, on the 
right. 

orhere isanother way by Duffield, which leads into the turnpike-road from Derby to 
Matlock, by turning on the left on leaving the park, and then taking the firft road on 
the right ; but neither of thefe are good for a carriage, and the beft way is to go back 
towards Derby into the turnpike road. ; 

Pafs through Duffield, a village where was formerly one of the caftles of Robert 
Ferrers, earl. of Derby, which he held againft Henry II. but was compelled to furrender 
it, and it was demolifhed*. Whether there is any veftige of it now I do not know. 
There was then a foreft called Duffield foreftt. 

Soon after coming on this turnpike, begin to afcend the hills, which are in general 
barren on the.outfide, marked with heaps of rubbifh thrown out by the miners, but 
interfperfed with fome pleafant dales and‘ woods. 

This road leaves Wirkfworth on the left, which is a pretty large town in a bottom, 
where is a great market for lead, and a hall is built for holding the miners’ courts. 
This manor, with that of Afhburn, was given by king John to William Ferrers, carl 
ef Derby, whofe defcendant Robert loft this and all his other great eftates by his reite- 
rated perfidy to Henry III. who at length feized them, and gave them to his fon Ed- 
mundCrouchback, earl of Lancafter, from whom this defcended to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter}, and now remains part of that duchy. Here was formerly a very 
pleafant and pure warm fpring, but in digging for lead they loft it, and have now two 
warm brooks, being old floughs made to drain the water from their works, which 
bring down {mall lead, though the works have been ended many years, and are not fit 
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for drinking*. There are two chalybeate fprings here, one ina meadow called Fifhpool-_ 
flat, which is like Pyrmont watert. The rocks begin hereabouts to thew themfelves in 
a thoufand romantic fhapes. ‘ 

At the bottom of a long hill, called Cromford, isa village of the famename; a large 
handfome inn was built here in 1778. The right hand road goes to Nottingham, the 
left to Matlock, croffing a little ftream that comes from Bonfal in its way to the Der. 
went, which it falls into juft below, after turning a mill for {pinning cotton, invented 
~ by one Mr. Arkwright, who has a patent for it, and in conjunction with fome other 
perfons, carrics on the bufinefs with great advantage to himfelf and the neighbour. 
hood. It employs about 200 perfons, chiefly children ; and-to make the moft of the 
term for which the patent was granted, they work by turns, night and day. Another 
mill, as large as the firft, is building here, new houfes are rifing round it, and every 
thing wears the face of induftry and chearfulnefs. A third is built at Bakewell, another 
at Calver. Mr, Arkwright was bred a barber, but true genius is fuperior to all diffi- 
culties, even thofe of education, and happily he found men of fpirit to fupply that 
money which he wanted to carry his {chemes into execution. The undertaking amply - 
repays thei for their confidence. ‘ 

The manor of Matlock, with thofe of Bonfal, Wirkfworth, and many others,’ were” 
part of the great eftate of the Ferrers, earls of Derby; and in 36 Henry III. earl: 
William obtained a charter of free warren in them, amongft others}. * 

How different is the appearance of this place now, from what it was fome years © 
ago, when it was only noticed by the traveller as ‘ the habitation of a few grovers, - 
who-dug for lead ore, and whofe huts were not bigger than hogifties !”"§ - And yet, - 
beautiful as it is now, that defcription was then a true one. The grandfather of aman 
whom I faw ih 1780, worked at the firlt building over the old bath, and no carriage 
had then ever paffed through the dale; indeed none could have paffed, the rocks at 
that time extending too near the edge of the river. ‘The waters became known about 
the year 1698, when the bath was built and paved by the reverend Mr. Fern, of Mat- - 
lock, and Mr. Heywardj], of Cromford, and put into the hands of George Wragg, 
who to confirm his title, took a leafe of it of the feveral lords of the manor for ninety~ 
nine years, paying them a fine of 1 gol. and an annual rent of fixpence a-piece. He - 
then built a few {mall rooms adjoining to the bath, which were but a poor convenience 
for ftrangers ; but his leafe and property were fold about the year 1730, to Mr. Smith : 
and Mr. Pennell, of Nottingham, for near one thoufand pounds, They erected two: 
large commodious buildings, with ftables, coach-houfe, &c. madea coach-road along 
the river fide from Cromford, and opened a better horfe-way from the bath to Mat 
lock-bridge, which is now made a very good turnpike road. Mr. Pennell afterwards - 
bought Mr. Smith’s part, and dying about 1733, left it to his daughter. It is now: 
the joint property of feveral perfons. 

The bath is twenty yards above the river, and from it to the top of the rocks on the 
well fide of the houfe is 120 yards perpendicular, where ftand fome {mall- cottages, 
From thefe are feveral- grafs clofes on another afcent, which afterwards becomes fteep 
and rugged, and rifes almoft to-a level with the top of Maffon, whofe fummit is 250 
yards above the Derwent. On-the north and weft fides of the bath rife Weftupihills, 
twenty yards above the High Torr, on the lower and fouth part of which is a {malt 


* Short, Pref. p. 14. + Ib p. 276.- $ Dogd. Bar. v.i. p. 262. 
§ England’s Gazetteer. i] Short, p, 20, 
@ By Fabrenheit’s thermometer, the temperature of common water is 43°, Matlock bath 68°, Buxton 
bath 82°, vitel heat 96°, King’s bath, at Bath, 114°, boiling water 212°. Whitebur/’s Theory, p. Logs 
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grove, with dry meadows, houfes, mines, &c. and above thefe is a rugged, ftony 
afcent, on the top of which proud Maffon raifes his lofty head, about one hundred 
fathoms above the fummit of Matlock High Torr. On the weft fide of the bath is 
another fteep and almoft inacceffible afcent of crags and rocks, above which are fome 
houfes and inclofares, and at the top of them a plain, commanding a very large 
profpect, except on the north fide, where it is bounded by Maffon*. From this plain 
are {een fome parts of Staffordfhire and Chefhire, with feveral towns, villages, &c. 

All the warm waters {pring up from between 15 and 30 yards above the level of the 
river; higher or lower the fprings are cold, and only common water. There are 
feveral warm fprings, befides a current of warm water from a mine called Balls-eye, 
which was a natural grotto formerly filled with ore, and produced very great quantities 
of lead. 

Alt along this courfe of warm waters, from their firft eruption down to the river, 
are valt heaps of petrifactionst, which are foft before they are expofed to the air, and 
very light, but afterwards turn to a fmoaky blue colour, become very hard, and are 
ufed in building. Any ftrong acid dropt on them, raifed a great fermentation, and 
turns them to jellyt. Whilst the waters retain their warmth and motion, few or no pe- 
trifaGions are found, but when they begin to lofe their warmth and motion, the petri- 
fa@ions are found. 

Allthe warm waters dropping from the roofs of {mall grottoes hereabouts, form 
little pillars or prifms of various thapes, fuch as bones of all forts, hartfhorns, corals, 
and faint reprefentations of fome parts of animals§ ; but thofe above ground form 
another fort of petrifaGtions, by incruftation at firft, but it afterwards deftroys the body 
on which it is gathered, retaining the perfect thape of it, as moffes, grafs, leaves, fticks, 
&c. There is 3 notion that the petrifying quality is not fo trong nowas it ufed to be. 

‘Fhe Bath water, and all thefe tepid fprings, are very clear, and have no {team except 
ina cold morning, or in winter; nor do they throw up great bubbles of air like the 
Buxton waters||, which contain more fulphur and mineral fpirit, 

Thefe waters are lighter than Briftol water by near a grain in a pint, and are good in 
hettive fevers, want of appetite, and many other cafes**. 

Two miles fouth-weft, is Middleton Bath, which rifes clofe by the fouth fide of 
Bonfal brook, at the foot of a very high, fteep mountain, one mile from Middleton, twa 
from Wirkfworth; itis 16 yardslong, feven broad, and two deep. It is continually 
bubbling up with great force, and immediately empties itfelf into the brook. It is 
chiefly ufed ta cure mangey horfes and dogs, but is fit to be employed to much greater 
] ofestt. 

Pe ihe entrance of Matlock Dale from Cromford, is by a paflage cut through the rock, 
which makes a very flriking appearance. From hence it is about a mile to the bath, 


* Short, p. 715 72+ + Ibid. p. 74. } Ibid. p. 86. § Ibid. p. 77. 
|| Ibid. p, 81. q Ibid. p. 88. ** Ibid. p gi. tt Ibid p. 92. 
Dr. Percival has given the following comparative view of the different temperatures of Bath, Buxton, 
Briftol, and Matlock waters, sneahirek by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Bath—Kimg’s bath pump riz? 
Hot-bath pump - 1142 
Crofs-bath pump = 110° 
Briftol Hot-well pump - 76° 


Buxton Bath - = = 82° 
St. Ann’s well - 81° 
Matlock Baths - - - 68° 
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the road running by the fide of the river, and the dale being in fome parts fo narrow, 
that there is little more than room for the road between the riveron one hand, and the 
rocks ontheother. In fome places it {preads to a greater width ; inall, it isa moft ro« 
mantic and beautiful ride. The river is fometimes hid behind trees, fometimes it glides 
fmooth and calm, fometimesa diftant fall is heard; here it tumbles over a ledge of 
rocks, ftretching quite acrofs, there it rufhes over rude fragments, torn by ftorms from 
the impending maffes. Each fide, but particularly the farther one, is bordered by 
lofty rocks, generally clothed with wood, in the moft pidturefque manner. In many 
places whiere they feem to be quite perpendicular, and without any earth on them, 
underwood, afh, and other trees fhoot up, growing to the common height. 

At Matlock are two baths, the old and the new; the new is the firit, isa handfome 
houfe, and the fituation is much pleafanter than that of the other, but the old is much 
the largeft houfe, and moft frequented. Each of them has a bath. The company 
dine together in a large room at two, and fup at eight, after which there is mufic for 
thofe who choofe dancing, ot cards for thofe who preferthem. The charge for dinner 
is one fhilling, and the fame for fupper ; every one drinks what he likes, 

A little way from the old bath, a boatman is ready to ferry over to the other fide 
of the river, where he has made a walk on the bank, through the wood at the foot of 
the rocks, as far as the mouth of alead mine, drained by an engine, which is worked 
by the river. In this walk two little ftreamlets are feen on the oppofite fide, haftening 
‘down the bank. One of them falls from a confiderable height, but would have a bet- 
ter effect if the regular fteps over which it tumbles, were taken away. Returning to- 
wards the landing place is an afcent to the top of the rock by about 220 fteps, befides 
feveral gradual flopes ; this is fo well managed by different turnings, that though the 
rock is:-here almoft perpendicular, little difficulty is found in gaining the fummit; and 
the wood grows fo clofe to the edge of the path, that there is no room for the leatt 
apprehenfion of danger. About half way up isa feat overlooking the river and coun 
try. At the top isa fine pafture ground, floping from the very edge of the rock down 
toa little valley, where a {mall bend of the river is feen, though from the fituation of 
the grourid, it appears to be a different one from that which you left below. 

Turning to the right a ruftic bench is found, from whence isa full view of the whole 
of that fcenery, of which différent parts had prefented themfelves before. A blind 
path acrofs the inclofures, leads from hence to the cotton-mill. Los 

Between the bath and the village of Matlock, the ride is equally romantic with the 
entrace of the dale; but in one place the rock, from its fuperior height and boldnefs, 
has acquired the name of Matlock great or high Torr. It is faid the perpendicular 
height is 140 yards. About half way up it is covered with underwood, without any 
great trees ; the upper part is perpendicular, and almoft entirely bare, only here and 
there is a fmall tree hanging out of a crevice. ‘The river runs clofe at the foot, and 
by the intervention of a ledge of ftone, forms a confiderable cafcade. The (trata 
of ftone here exadtly correfpond with thofe, on the oppofite fide of the vale; a proof 
that fome violent convulfion has rent them afunder*. - ; sf ; : 

A little beyond this is the village ; the houfes fcattered of the fide of the hills and 
in the bottom, the bridge, the church, ftanding fingle, near the edge of a high rock, 
yet fheltered by trees, the meadows, the moving machinery of an engine for draining 
a mine here, and the barren hills in the Lointain, form altogether a moft picturefque 


and delightful view. 
* Whitehurt, P+ 1538 
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About a mile from Matlock bridge, is a fcene fit for the pencil of a Salvator Rofa.’ 
Take the road to Chefterfield, and at the turnpike go off on the right, over a common 
feattered with large grey ftones, when a {melting houfe called the Lumbs, is foon feen. 

It ands on a point, from which the water falls a great height over the rudett rocks, 
and has worn a deep hollow, covered with fragments of ftone, fome of them very 
large, between which the current finds its way. At the bottom is a little mill, turned 
by a fall branch of the ftream, which is conduéted by a channel made for that pur- 
pofe. A little above this mill is the flation for feeing the fall. 

At this fmelting houfe red lead is made by burning common lead a fufficient time, 
by which it is reduced in weight as much as 200 or 300 pound ina ton. On the 
{tones in the common I faw a little of the rock mofs, which is found plentifully at 
Dolgelly, in Merionethfhire, and carried from thence to Dublin, where ir is ufed. 
as a red dye, t 

Near Matlock bridge are two chalybeate fprings, one by the fide of the road to 
Bakewell, on the right hond rifing the hill; the other, which is stronger, is under a 
bank in the road to Alfreton, by the fide of the little ftream which comes down from 
the {melting mill, mentioned above. 

In the way to Bonfal fome pieces of water have been lately formed by dams acrofs 
the little ftream, which runs down that bottom, and on one of them a large corn-mill 
is built. 

There is a pleafant ride on the road to Nottingham, the river being on the right, and 
much wood on the fides of the hills. ‘ 

On the top of the hill called Riber, which is above the church, is a ftone, faid to have 
been formerly a rocking {tone, called in Cornwall a Logan-ftone, but it is not moves 
able now; it has a round hole in the top, exactly refembling one which Dr. Borlafe, 
in his antiquities of Cornwall, has given a print of, plate XL. fig. 4. It isnot very large, 
and is placed on two other ftones. 

At Birchover (pronounced Bircher) are fome very large rocking ftones, called Rou- 
tar-{tones, in a moft extraordinary fituation, well worth vifiting. The beft way. is to 
go through Wintter, keeping the church on the left, when a road up the fteep fide of a 
hill on the right leads to Bircher, a {mall village, at the farther end of which are thefe 
itones in an inclofure*. They area moft wonderful aflemblage of rocks, or rather 
huge ftones, piled on one another, forming a hill, which runs in length for feventy 
yards, or more, from eaft to welt, the north fide and weft end being nearly perpendicular. 
You go upat the eaft end by a moderate afcent, when prodigious maffes of ftone prefent 
themfelves, and a paffage about fix feet high appears, which formerly went under part 
of them, and came out on the north fide, but the middle of it isnow fallenin. On 
the north fide, you find fome immenfe ftones, which form a kind of alcove, feeming as 
if fcooped out for that purpofe. Going up to the higher part are two rocking ftones, 
which can be moved by the hand; one of them, fuppofed to weigh 50 ton, reils on two 
points of lefs than a foot diameter each, but there is now earth and grafs collected, 
which cover the {tone on which they reft, yet not fo as to prevent its being moveable, 
On the higheft {tone of all, a round pillar of three joints, with a weather-cock at the 
top, has been let into fuch a hole as that which appears in the {tone on Riber, mentioned 
aboveft. On the north fide of one of the upper flones, towards the weft end of the 

* Thefe mult be what are flightly mentioned by Stukeley, without afcertaining the place; he {peaks 
ef two tumuli on the edges of oppotite hills on enteriag the Peak couatry, and a hermitage by a great 
rock, called Ratcliff, on the back of which ftones are fet up two and two, forming a celtic avenue. 


+ Mr. Rooke ‘ays, this isa rock-bafon, and that there are others here, Arch, v. vi p. 114. where are 
feveral views of these rocks. 


hill, 
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hill, a chairs cut, with two arms of very rude workmanfhip, and a feat for one 
perfon on each fide of it. One of the uppermoft ftoncs meafures 37 feet, or more, in 
length. 

When feated in this chair, you fee towards the right a fingle flone on an oppofite 
hill; called the Fandle, or Anyil-fione; and to the right of that anbther, called Tho- 
mas’s Chair; on this laft there was a few years ago, a itone cut in fhape of a chair, 
with a feat on each fide, but it is now thrown down. Looking to the left, on the points 
of a high crag, are two upright ftones, called Robinhood’s Stride ; a little to the right 
of them, at the other end of the range, terminating in a heap of loofe ftones, is Crate 
cliff Torr; fouth of Robinhood’s Stride is Bradley, or Bradwell Torr, where is another 
fhaking f{tone. ‘This laft is probably that which Dr. Borlafe fays he had heard of, 
as being four yards high, and twelve round. Of the two at Routar, he fays, the 
largeft is computed to weigh at leaft twenty ton, and it is on a karn twenty feet 
high*. 

“At the foot of Routar, on the fouth fide, is a houfe called Routar-hall, once the ha- 
bitation of a gentleman’s family, lately belonging to Mr. Eyre, of Derby, from whom 
it defcended to the prefent lady Maflareene, his daughter; there is alfo a {mall chapel. 
From this houfe there is a way up to thefe ftones, where part of them is {een in a moft 
extraordinary pofition ; the higheft heap of them here forms a face to the weft, where 
they hang over one another almoft without fupport, in the manner of that defcribed by. 
Dr. Borlafe in plate XI. fig. 5, but much larger. The guide would make you believe 
that the facrifices were performed here, and that the marks of fire are ftill vifible on 
thefe Nones. I cannot fay I could fee it. The north fide at this end confifts of. vaft 
maffes, piled on one another in the fame manner, fmall ftones feeming to have been put 
in to fupport the large ones. The heap goes further towards the welt, but lefs high, and 
is terminated by a fingle fquare {tone placed on fome others. 

It feems incredible that thefe ftones fhould have been brought and placed here by any 
human art, as no engines now known would be equal to the tafk of bringing and placing 
them in the pofition in which they are now feen. Yet when one confiders Stone-henge, 
which is beyond doubt the work of art; when we hear what maffes of folid ftone were 
carried to Palmyra, and raifed to a great height, one cannot fay it is impoffible that this 
fhould be the work of human hands. Dr. Borlafe obfervest, that the ancients had 
powers of moving vaft weights, of which we have now no idea; whatever knowledge 
was pofleffed, was poffefled by the Druids, and they are fuppofed to have had fo abfolute 
a command of the people}, that nothing would be wanting to effect what they might 
defign. ‘There ‘are other certain marks of their having been in this neighbourhood. 
But, after all, may not this heap be the effect of that convulfion which has left fuch 
aftonifhing marks of its violence in this country; and might not the Druids, finding the 
{tones here remove the furrounding earth, and ufe them as a place of religious worthip, 
taking advantage of the uncommon circumftance of fuch large ftones being moveable 
by fo fmall a force, to make the multitude believe they were invefted with fupernatural 

owers ? 

s Dr. Borlafe defcribes a Tolmén in Corriwall, and another in Sctily, to confift of a 
large orbicular ftone, fupported by two ftones, between which there is a paflage, and 
fays they are both in the decline of hills, beneath a large karn of rocks, ftanding on 
two natural {upporters: he adds afterwards, ** Another thing is worthy of our notice 


* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 182. F Ibid. p, 175, 
t Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, p. 67. 
3ce2 
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in this kind of monuments, which is, that underneath thefe vaft ftones, there is-a hole 
or paflage between the rocks :” whether this was ufed as a fan¢tuary for an offender to 
fly to, or introduce profelytes, novices, people under vows, or about to facrifice into 
their more fublime myfteries, he does not determine*. 

The ftones on Routar do not feem to anfwer the defcription of a Tolmén, but that 
on Bradley Torr does; the paflage, however, might be for a fimilar purpofe. 

Cratcliff prefents a broad and very lofty perpendicular front of ftones, wonderfully 
large, facing Winfter and Elton; fome of the upper ones are worn on the edges, as 
if jagged, end many of them are marked with feams, probably occafioned by the rain 
wafhing away the fofter parts: Mr. Rooke fays there are four rock-bafons on the top. 
At the weftern end is a {mall cave in the rock, open to the fouth, which was formerly 
the habitation of a hermit. At the eaft end of it the figure of our Saviour on the 
crofs was carved on the ftone, and great part of it is ftill remaining. On the left of it 
isa niche. Facing the entrance was a feat, hewed out ofthe rock, A bed-place feems 
to have been feparated from the reft, the holes remaining in which the polts were pro- 
bably placed. 

On the fame range of hill, two ftones ftlanding upright in a direét line from one ano- 
ther, have got the name of Robinhood’s Stride; they are alfo called Mock-beggar« 
hall, from the refemblance they have to chimnies at each end of a manfion-houfe, and 
which, on the north fide particularly, might induce the poor traveller to make up to it 
in hopes of refrefhment. Still more welt of this, is another craggy rock, which, from 
the road to Elton, feems to hang almoft without fupport. 

About half a mile to the north of thefe rocks, on Hartle-moor, or Stanton-moor, is 
acircle of nine upright ftones, called the Nine Ladies; a little weft of this is a fingle 
ftone, called the King; near this are feveral cairns, fome of which have been opened, 
and bones found in themf. 

On Bircher-moor, towards Bakewell, I was told there is a fimilar circle, but the ftones 
not fo high as in the other}. 

Going towards Elton, the guide fhewed me the top of what he called a pillar of 
eighteen or twenty feet in height, appearing between the Eandle-ftone and Tho- 
mas’s Chair, towards Bakewell; but at Bakewell I could not get any information 
about it. 

About 200 yards north from the Nine Ladies, anda quarter of a mile weft of the 
little valley which feparates Hartle-moor from Stanton-moor, Mr. Rooke defcribes a 
circular work called Caftle Ring. It has a deep ditch and double vallum; the entrance 
is very vifible on the fouth-ealt fide, where part of the vallum has been levelled by the 
plough. The diameter from N. E. to S. W. is 143 feet, from S. E. toN.W. 165 
feet. As nocoins or Roman utenfils have been found near it, he fays there feems to be 
grounds to fuppofe it a Britifh, not Roman encampment. Some give it to the Danes, 
who fecured themfelves fome time in Derbyhhire, after they had ‘driven out the Saxons, 
but its vicinity to many Druidical remains, feem to fpeak it Britifh. 

This gentlemen alfo mentions three remarkable ftones, called Cat-ftones, on the caft 
fide of Stanton-moor, at the edge of a declivity, looking over Darley Dale; and ano- 
ther near them, called Gorfe-ftone, derived from the Britihh word Gorfed-dau, which 


* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 174, 175. 

+ Mr, Rooke fays, there was found with bones a large blue glafs bead, with ovisces not larger than the 
tip of a tobacco-pipe 

{ Mr. Rooke mentions this as being on Hartle-moor, half a mile weft of the Nine Ladies, and having 
now ouly fix Ronee, 2 


Dr. 
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Dr. Borlafe mentions as a place of elevation ufed by the Druids from whence they ufed 
‘to pronounce their decrees. He gives alfo a plan of a {mall circular work in the middle 
of Stanton moor, 16 yards diameter, and fome remarkable rocks near the village of 
Stanton. 

Thefe things my miferable guide gave me no information of when I was there. 

On the commons of Winttor are feveral barrows, chiefly of ftone, but one of earth 
was opened about.the ycar v768, when there were found in it two glafs veflels, be- 
tween cight and ten inches in height, containing about a pint of water, of a light green 
colour, and very limpid. With thefe was found a filver collar, or bracclet, and other 
fmall ornaments, and one of filligree work, of gold, or filver gilt, and fet with garnets, 
or red glafs. There were alfo feveral {quare and round beads, of various colours, of 
gilafs and earth, and fome fmall remains of brafs, like clafps and hinges, and pieces of 
wood, as if of a little box in which the ornaments had been depofited*. 

From Matlock there are many excurfions to be made. That to Routar, which I have 
juft mentioned ; to Dovedale, and Mr. Porte’s, at lam; to Haddon-hall, Bakewell, 
Mr. Eyre’s, at Haffop, and Monfal Dale; to Hardwick-hall ; to Chatfworth, and from 
thence by Middleton Dale to Caftleton, in the high Peak, and fo to Tidfwell and 
Buxton. 

"The road to Dovedale is by Middleton, leaving Wirkfworth on the left; through: 
Braffington, Bradburn, and Tiffington, into the turnpike-road from Bakewell to Ath- 
bourn, about two miles and a half from the laft place, coming into it at a little public-. 
houfe called the Dog and Partridge; but the traveller muft not depend on this houfe 
for refrefhment. The road to Dovedale goes off the turnpike by this houfe :. paffing 
a church on the left, and two or three cottages on the right, you turn on the right. 
into a field, where there is no other track than -what is made by the fummer vi- 
fitors; yet in the lower part of this, on the left, the entrance of the dale will be eafily 
found. 

Before I enter on a defcription of Dovedale, I muft mention. that at Braflington there 
is in a large pafture a rock, called Rainfter, fpreading fomething like a turkey-cock’s 
tail. On the moor, on the right, is a rocky hill, called Harbury, from. whence you 
fee toagreat diftance. ‘The moor is covered with rocks of a rough, ragged ftone. On. 
this common, fome years ago, a Kyft-vaen was difcovered by, a farmer, who cut through 
the barrow to get ftone; he broke part of the lid, but found it fo troublefome that he 
defifted, and the reft of it remained perfeét, and was vifited by the gentleman from 
whom I had this information. I believe this is the fame as is now to be feen on the top 
of Miningle-low, near Braflington common, between Newhaven and Winfter. On 
this fpot were feveral, three of them are now remaining, but partly hid by a plantation 
of trees, which is surrounded bya wall. ‘They confift of large perpendicular ftones fet , 
into the ground, and appearing fome more, fome lefs above the furface, fome clofe to- 
gether, others not fo, and on the top of them is laid one large flat ftone. ‘The moft 
perfect is about nine feet in length, and on the north caft fide there is roonr enough to 
go down into it. Another lels perfect is 13 fect in length. 

To return to Dovedale; the walk between the rocks begins at a point, where 
the river Dove turns a corner of the projecting hills, one of which (on the left) is very 
lofty, and is cailed Thorpe Cloud. Here the horfes muft be left. Following the courfe 
of the ftream, you come to the upper part of the dale, called Mill-dale, where there is 
a little public-houfe by a bridge, which leads towards Alftonfield, and the great copper-. 


* Arch, v. iil p. 274. 
6 mine 
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mine of the duke of Devonhhire, called EQon-mine. If you mean to go thither, a guide 
mut be got to take the horfes round to the bridge. 

Dovedale is in every part deep and narrow, the river running fometimes clofe to 
the rocks on one fide, fometimes on the other, often barcly leaving a foot-path. 
‘Thefe rocks, on both tides the water, are of grey limeftone, of every wild and gro- 
tefque variety of height and fhape. Sometimes they ftand fingle, like the fragments 
of a wall, or the tower of an cld caftle; fometimes they rife from a broad bafe ina 
kind of pyramid, at others, flender like a pinnacle; fometimes plain and perpendi~- 
cular; fometimes huge maffes hang on the upper part, almoft without fupport, and 
feem to threaten deftruction to any one who ventures beneath them. Yew, ath, 
whiteleaf, and other trees, grow out of the crevices, fcattered in various parts, in 
one place forming a thick wood from the bottom to the top. Wood-pigeons, and 
a great number of hawks are found here; and there is a rabbit-warren, in which 
3500 couple are taken in a year, the fkins of which fell for about eight fhillings a 
dozen. 

After going up a little way, there is on the right a large natural arch in a rock, which 
Lands out fingle, and has the appearance of a wall ; this leads to a cavern in the rock be- 

hind, called Reynard’s-hall, and to another called his kitchen. 

‘Towards the upper end is another large arch and a cavern, called Foxholes. Be- 
yond this, a turn on the right leads to a farm-houfe, called Hanfon Grange, but the 
itream will lead to Mill-dale. The rocks continue fome diftance further, and then 
are loft by degrees, a fragment peeping out here and there after the chain is difcontinued. 

‘The Dove rifes near Buxton, in the parifh of Alftonfield, is here of various 
width, very clear, deep in fome few places, but generally fhallow, runs rapidly, 
and has many {mall falls, but none of confequence; the bed of it is fometimes 
overgrown with weeds, and the fides often fo, which takes off muc’, of its beauty. 
It here parts the counties of Derby and Stafford. Poachers take from five to twenty 
pounds weight of trout or grayling at a time, and carry them.to Buxton or Matlock, 
where they fell them for fix-pence or eight-pence a pound. Cray-fith are alfo taken 
here. 

On the top of the road, oppofite the Foxholes, cockles, perriwinkles, and other fea- 
Fells are found; fhélls are alfo found petrified in the rocks, in feveral places. On the 
hill in the road from Ham to Wetton, they are digging a crumbly red grit-ftone, almoft 
entirely compofed of cockle and other fhells. On a hill oppofite Reynard’s-hall, in an 
old mine, a few entrochi are found in the ftone; and in the wood beyond is a vein of 
ruddle, or red ochre, in chinks of the rocks, which is ufed to mark fheep with, and it 
will not eafily wafh out. In it are found cryftals of a courfe red colour, of five points, 
lefs perfe& than thofe found at Buxton, but harder. Lava is faid to be feen about 
Thorpe cloud, and in other parts of the dale. From this hill the rocks on the oppofite 
fide of the river affume new fhapes, and their fhadows projected by the fetting fun have 
a fine effect. 

This fcene is romantic and wild, with more of the fublime than the beautiful ; but no 
one of curiofity who is in this part of the country can omit feeing it. : 

‘There is a way to go into this dale at the head of it, by going to Hanfon Grange, which 
ftands at one entrance, or to Mill-dale at another; but it cannot be found without a 
guide, who may be taken from Tiffington, where is a feat of the very ancient family of 
Fitzherbert*. If this is preferred, the horfes muft be fent round to meet you at coming 
out, if it is intended to go to Afhbourn. 

* The author of the famous law-book, called Natura Brevium, was of this family. 
10 Leaving 
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Leaving the dale, on going out of the field turn on the right to Mr. Porte’s, at 
Tlam. His garden is in a bottom, furrounded by hills, and confifts only of a walk 
round a meadow. The right hand hill isa rock, at the foot of which is the curiofity 
that attraéts the traveller. The rivers Hamps and Manifold ingulph themfelves at 2 
confiderable diftance from hence, and from each other, the one near fix, the other four, 
miles off; the one running north, the other weft, yet they come out of the rock in this 
place within 10 yards of each other, the former from a hole of about four feet deep, 
the latter from one of 14. They prefently join their ftreams, and receiving that cur- 
rent of the Manifold which runs above ground from Wetton-mill, when there is too 
much water to be received by the fwallows there, run under the name of the Manifold 
into the Dove, at no great diftance. Some have affected to doubt whether the ftreams 
which break out in the garden are really diftin& ones, or only different branches of the 
fame; but I was affured by a man of obfervation, that he has feen at different times 
one of them fwelled by a f{udden fhower, the other remaining calm, and fo of each of 
them. In this hilly country itis common for a heavy fhower to fail in one place, wher 
ata {mall diftance it fhall be fair weather. 

In the rock above is a feat of which Congreve was very fond, and where it is faid 
he wrote his Old Bachelor, a play thought at that time to be very witty. The oppofite 
hill rifes fteep and high, and is covered with a hanging wood, at the foot of which is 
the channel filled by the Manifold, when the cavity in the rocks at Wetton-mill will not 
carry off all the water, but dry in a feafon of drought. In this channel (up to the mill) 
are {tones which fhew a vein of pyrites, the fize of a knitting-needle, crofling the {tones 
in various directions. Itis faid that no others of the fort are found in the neighbour- 
hood. From the upper end of this meadow a conical hill is feen, flat at the top, as if 
the point was cut off. It feems to ftand fingle, amongft a heap of rude, mifhapen 
mountains, and forms a ftriking object. : 

In the garden is a curious engine for fupplying the houfe with water, made by Mr. 
Chatterton, avery ingenicus workman at Derby. There are two buckets which work 
themfelves, one defcending as the other rifes, the full one emptying itfelf into a pipe. 
which conveys it to the houfe. ; a 

St. Bertram’s well; his afh-tree growing over it, which the count 0) fe 
to hold in great veneration, and think it iangerdus to break a. oe yay gts rea 
tomb in the church, which are mentioned by Plot*; I did not hear of it at the 

lace. 

. About four miles from Ilam, in the way to E@on-mine, is the village of Wetton, a 
mile from which is ‘a mill, of which, and.the rocks about it, Smith has engraved a 
view, amongft thofe he has given of this country. There is fome {cenery of rock and 
water, but it will fcarce repay the trouble of a walk. In going to it you fee on the: 
left a large cavern in a high rock, but it has nothing to compenfate the labor of going 
to, and defcending from it. In the bottom, a little below the mill, the Manifold 
rufhes into fome chafms in the foot of the rock, and runs under ground till it rifes in 
the garden at Ilam. The gardener proved the fact, by putting fome corks into the 
river here, and fixing a net at the place of its emerging at Mr. Porte’s, where he found 
them again. 

Wetton is a very mean village, the inhabitants employed in mining. It isa poor 
vicarage of 2ol. a-year, the church f-rved abeut once aformicht. ‘This place belongs 
to the duke of Devonthire, and the land lets frora 10 to 40 fhillingsan acre. “Fhe cart- 


* Natural wilery of Staffordfhire, p. 207, 409, 


ing 
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ing at Eéton-mine is of much fervice to the farmers here, who earn a good deal of mo- 
ney by it. . 

that mine, which is a little beyond, is perhaps the richeft copper mine in Europe. 
The hill in which it was found, is about -7oo feet perpendicular in height. It was 
difcovered about the year 1739, by a Cornifh miner, who, pafling over the hill, ac- 
cidentally picked up abit of the ore. ‘The firft adventurers, however, expended more 
than 13,0001. before they got any returns, and feveral of them gave it up; the fecond 
fett were more fortunate. After finking a fhaft of 200 yards deep, and driving an adit, 
they found great quantities of copper ore, which increafed the lower they defcended. 
At the end of their leafe, the duke took it into his own hands, and for fome years 
cleared eight or 10,000]. a-year; but in 1779 and 1780, the demand was fo great on 
account of fheathing the men of war with it, (then firft ufed) that he worked it to the 
extent of 30,000l. : 

This mine in its pofition differs from any yet difcovered in any quarter of the world. 
The copper does not run in regular courfes or veins, but finks perpendicularly down, 
widening and {welling out as it defcends, in form of a bell. 

The miners work fix hours at a time for one fhilling; women, by tafk, earn 
from 4d. to 8d. a-day; girls and boys from 2d. to 4d. A great number are em~ 

loyed*. 
it the bafe of the hill is an adit, by which you may go a confiderable way into the 
mountain, but to defcend to the lower part requires a refolution which every one does 
not poffefs; and indeed itis a work of hazard to fuch as are not accuftomed to that mode 
of travelling. ; ee oe ; 

If too much of the day is taken up in this excurfion, to return to Matlock with con 
venience, (which may be the cafe by going to Dovedale and Ilam only) very good ac. 
commodations may be had at Afhburn ; and the celebrated picture of Raphael’s, at Oke. 
over, fuppofed to have been one of the collection of Charles I. may be feen the next 
morning. 

The en of Afhburn was dedicated to St. Ofwald, by Hugh de Patifhull, bi- 
fhop of Coventry, in 1241, as appears by an infcription on a brafs plate, found on 
repairing the church fome years agof, which is as follows; Anno ab incarnatione Dni 
Mcclxjviij® ke Maij dedicati eft hac eccia & hoc altare confecratum in honore fej 
Ofwaldi regis & martiris a venerabili patre dno Hugone de Patifhull Coventrenfi Epi 
copo. 

Th the Harlefan MS. .n°1486, fo. 49, b. isa copy of this infcription, (differing in a 
few letters only) which is there faid to be written in an old Saxon character, in brafs, 
in Mr. Cokayne’s houfe at Afhburn. There is no date to the memorandum. 

It is remarkable that the bifhop fhould be ftyled of Coventry only. 

The manor of Athburn with that of Wirkefworth was given by King John to William 
Ferrers, earl of Derby}. 

Near Afhbuyn is Bentley, the feat of the Beresfords, who have enjoyed it from the 
time of the conqueft. In the church is a monument for one of the family, who had 16 
fons, eight of whom loft their lives in the glorious battle of Agincourt. 

~The ride to Bakewell is a very pleafant one, by the Great Torr and the village of 
Matlock. On croffing the bridge, keep the river on the left, which accompanies the 
road a confiderable way, fornetiies near, fometimes farther off; on the other fide 





© The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1769. p. 59, has a particular account of this mine. 
+ A fac fimile of which is in the Gent, Mag. Sept. 1772. 3 Dugd. Bar, v. i. p. 260, 
of 
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of it a variety of hills rife in fucceffion, various in form and colour, fome pafture, 
fome corn, fome heath. The clergyman’s houfe at Darley, fnug in the bottom, has 
a neat and chearful appearance. On feveral of the hills plantations have been made, 
which are now getting up, and on others are natural woods. In different dales vil- 
lages are feen, particularly Winfter, and innumerable cottages are fcattered on the 
fides of the hills, which greatly enliven the fcene. Culture is generally extended to 
the tops of the mountains; nor are even the maffes of ftone, which in many places 
lie fo thick as feemingly to render all attempts of the plough fruitlefs, able to ftop 
the hand of induftry. The miners employ thofe hours which are not {pent in 
fubterraneous work, or neceffary refrefhment, and that {kill which they acquire 
from their profeflions, in clearing the ground for the ploughs, and it repays the 
labor. 

At Roofley bridge the right hand road goes directly to Chatfworth ; the left, crofs- 
ing the bridge, to Bakewell. About a mile on this fide Bakewell, Haddon Hall pre- 
fents its venerable front, on the fide of a hill, overlooking the little river Wye, and 
fome exceeding rich paftures, reckoned the fineft in the country. The houfe is caftel- 
lated, and confifts of two courts, round which the apartments and offices are built. 
Over the door of the great porch, leading into the hall, are two coats of arms, cut in 
{tone; the one is Vernon, the other is Fulco de Pembridge, lord of Tong, in Shrop- 
fhire, whofe daughter and heir married fir Richard Vernon, and brought him a great 
eltate. In the fouth front is a gallery, about 110 feet long, and 17 wide, the floor 
of which is faid to have been laid with boards cut out of one oak, which grew in 
the park, - In the middle is a large recefs, with a window, and feveral other great bow 
windows. In one of them are the arms of England, circled with the garter, and fur- 
mounted with a crown. In another are thofe of the earl of Rutland, impaling Ver- 
non with its quarterings, and circled with the garter. In the fame window are the 
atms of the earl of Shrewfbury*, alfo circled with the garter. Ina corner’ of the firtt 
court is the entrance to the chapel, under a low, fharp-pointed arch. In the eaft win- 
dow were portraits of many of the Vernon family, parts of which {till remain, but a 
few years ago the heads were ftolen from them. A date of Mille/mo cccexxvif is le~ 
gible. In the north window the name Edwardus Vernon, and his arms, remain; and 
in a fouth window is Willmus Truféll. In adark part of the chapel ftands the Roman 
altar, dug up near Bakewell, on which, according to Camden, is the following in+ 
{eription : 

Deo Marti 
Braciacze 
Ofitius Cecilian 
Prefect 
Tro... 

Vs 

The rooms (except the gallery) are dark and uncomfortable, and give no favourable 
idea of our ancettors’ tafte or domeltic pleafures; yet was this place for ages the feat of 
magnificence and hofpitality. It was at length quitted by its owners, the dukes of Rut- 
land, for Belvoir caftle in Linconfhire. 

For many generations it was the feat of the Vernons. Prince Arthur, fon of Henry 
VIL, ufed to vifit fir Henry Vernon at this place. Sir George, the laft heir male, who 


© Sir Henry Vernon married a daughter of John, the fecond eai] of Shrewfbury. A very curious and 
accurate defcription of this houfe is given by Mr. King, in the 6th vol. of the Archxologia, p. 346. 
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dived.in the time of Queen Elizabeth, gained the title of King of the Peak, by his gene- 
rofity and noble manner of living. His fecond daughter carried this effate in marriage 
to John Manners, fecond fon of the firft earl of Rutland, which title afterwards defcend- 
ed to their pofterity. For more than roo years after the marriage this was the prin- 
cipal refidence of the family, and the neighbourhood did not feel the lofs of their old 
patrons. So lately as the time of the firft duke of Rutland, (fo created by Queen 
Anne) feven fcore fervants were mairitained, and during 12 days after Chriltmas, 
the houfe was kept open with the old Englith hofpitality. This nobleman was fo 
fond of the country that he rarely left it, and when he fnarricd his fon to lord Ruf. 
fell’s daughter, made it an article in the fettlement that fhe fhould forfeit part of the 
jointure if fhe ever lived in town without his confent. What would a modern lady 
fay to fuch a flipulation! The charaéter of this nobleman was truly great, and he 
received the nobleft pleafure in the enjoyment of the love and refped of his neigh. 
bours, and the bleflings of the poor. Can the fafhionable round of difipation, in the 
town in winter, at the watering-places in the fummer, afford a heart-felt fatisfaGion equal 
to this? 

Bakewell is at the foot of the hills; the church with a handfome {pire ftanding ona 
little eminence makes a good appearance. The font in it is of great antiquity; and at 
the weft end is aSaxon arch. In one of the chancels is a raifed tomb for fir George 
Vernon and his two wives, with their figures at full length on it; and againft the wall 
are two magnificent monuments of alabaiter, one for fir John Manners and Dorothy his 
wife, daughter and coheirefs of fir George Vernon; the other for fir George Manners 
and his wife, (who ereéted it in her life-time) and their four fons and five daughters, 
with all their figures. In the eaft chancel is a fmall raifed tomb of alabafter, for John 
Vernon, fon and heir of Henry Vernon, who died 12 Aug. 1477. The letters of the in- 
{cription were originally raifed, but having been damaged, are now let into the flab, the 
old form of them being preferved, 

In the church-yard is an ancient ftone crofs, faid to have been brought hither from 
fome other place. 

The houfe which was formerly the Angel inn, and had a bath init, is now a private 
houfe, and the bath is deftroyed. 

This place is now only a vicarage, worth about Sol. a-year, being an impropriation to 
the dean and chapter of Litchfield ; but it isa very extenfive parith, comprifing feven cha- 
pels of eafe, fome of which are worth gol. and scl. a-year, or more, to which the vicar 
appoints: Buxton, 14 miles off, is one of them. At the reformation, as much land and 
tythes were fold off by the dean and chapter, at {mall referved rents, as itis computed 
are now worth 3oool. a-year. . 

On the right hand of the bridle-road from hence to Chatfworth, isa {quare plot ina 
pafture, with a tumulus in it, which is hollow at the top, a few thorns growing on it 
‘This was part of the caftle built by Edward the Elder, in 924*, which was of great cx. 
tent, as appears by foundations occafioually difcovered ; but there is not now a {fone of 
it to be feen. 

From this fpot is a delightful view of the town, the valley, the river, the meas 
dows, and the oppofite hills. Near the foot of the callle-hill, a copper bolt head, 





* The words in Gibfon’s Saxon Chron. under that year are 3 ‘¢ Porrexit inde ‘i. a a Snotingham) in 
Peaclend ad Badecanwyllam (7.¢. Bakewell) & jeflit exzdificari wrem in jUS Vici 7 
p- ttc, From the name of Badecanwylla it may be conjeGured that the bai 
before this time; probably made by the Romans, 





a, & profidio frmari,”? 
th here had been in ufe tong 


an 
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an inflrament difcharged from fcine engine, was lately found, covered with a green 
cruit. 

Near two miles heyond Bak« sa village called Afhford in the Water; on rifing 
the hill beyond it (in the road to well) a wail guards a precipice on the left, from 
whence isa mot enchanting fcene. ‘Phe bottom is a narrow dale, called Monfall 
Dale, running between the mountains on your left hand, and, oppofite to place 
where you ftand, winding round the corner of a projecting hill, and at ler 
bind another, which feems to clofe the vale. It is watered by the lively river 
Wye, which rifing near Buxton, about ro miles off, finds its way between the hiils, 
and runs through this dale} by Afhford, Bakewell, and Haddon Hall, into the Der- 
went. The defcent from the point of view is fteep and abrupt; at the bottom {lands 
a farm-houfe, in a moft picturefgue fituation, fhaded by fome trees, and ju‘t by isa 
ruftic wooden bridge over the ftream, refting on fome rocks, and forming a communi- 
cation with the appofite ground. The river runs through meadows mixed with a few 
corn fields, fometimes of a confiderable width, fometimes narrowed by banks orna- 
mented with fine trees; widening again it runs round a finall ifland; here it breaks 
over rocks, there it fteals foftly along, and twifting in a thoufand meanders, is at 
length loft behind the point of a hill, but the found of a confiderable fall of its waters 
is heard. The fide of the left hand hill, which is very fteep, is in fome parts of the 
fineft turf, in others covered with underwood, from the brow to the water’s edge. 
The projecting hill, which is oppofite, is of green turf, and aiter rifing to fome 
heighth, becomes nearly flat; its plain is adorncd with fingie trees difperfed over it, 
after which it rifes again. 

A horfeman may crofs the water by the farm-houfe, and will find a track on his 
left, by which he may pafs through this little vale to Afhford, and fo return to Bake. 
well; and by going this way will gain a fight of the waterfall, which is well worth 
vifiting. The duke of Devonthire, who is owner of this fairy dale, has often brought 
the dutchefs to enjoy the beauties of it. If you have aninclination to go up this dale, 
and trace the {tream towards its fource, you come to a point of land, where the Wye 
receives another little ftream, which rifes on Wardlaw Moor; on this laft flream is a 
place called Bright Pool, to which people fometimes go to bathe, though it is nothing 
more than a part of the rivulet deeper than the reft; but the water of it is fuppofed 
to poflefs fome medicinal qualities. Higher up is a fmall fall of the current over the 
rock, not worth the trouble of going through the bufhes to fee. At the point of land 
above-mentioned, a gentleman to whom it was allotted on an inclofure, has made a 
large plantation of lavender, peppermint, and other aromatic herbs, and fet up a dif- 
tillery of them. This is called Crefsbrook Dale, and if the wood was properly cleared 
away, Iam told it would be a Dove Dale in miniature. 

At Afhford a confiderable work is carried on in polifning black marble, dug there, 
and brown or yellow brought from Money-afh, and other places, about three miles off. 
About the year 1748, one Mr. Watfon erected the mill for this purpofe, the mechanifm 
of which is very ingenious, and was his own invention. The machines are moved by 
wheels turned by the ftream, and faw, level, and polith, different pieces at the fame 
time. The black marble takes fo fine a polith that the flabs have the appearance of 
looking-glafs. The grey is full of fea-fhells, and refembles that found in fome parts of 
Suffex. 

Two miles from Bakewell, in the Sheffield road, is Haflop, a handfome feat of Mr. 
Eyre, in whofe family it has been from the 13 Henry Vi. when it was purchaled by 

302 his 
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his anceftor of fir Robert Plompton, of Plompton*. He purfues a plan begun by his 
father, of making large plantations ot trees. ‘The walks in them are pleafant and well 
kept. He has built a green-houfe and hot-houfe. ; 

Ofall the amufements which a plentiful fortune enables a man to enjoy, there is per- 
haps none fo rational as that of planting. It is not only a prefent pleafure, but a future 
profit; not only a private advantage, but a public benefit. Inftead of decaying, like the 
works ofart, a plantation improves with years, and the longer a man lives, the greater 
the beauty and value of his woods, Nor is it for pofterity only that the planter works, 
many forts of trees may be cut for profit in the compafs of a moderate life; neither is 
the pleafure derived from it confined to himfelf, every paffenger partakes of it. Let 
any one who has travelled through the uninclofed counties fay how chearful, after 
pafling a long tract of common field land, is the appearance of the few homelteads 
around the httle village, their hedges adorned with trees, and fheltering the cottages of 
the inhabitants! , ; ; 

Hardwick Hall, a noble old feat of the duke of Devonfhire, is about ten miles from 
Matlock. ‘The way is, through the village, turning on the right when over the bridge, 
and then the road inclines to the left. Pafs fome barren commons, and over an ex- 
ceeding hilly road, into a rich country. At about ten miles the hall is feen on a high 
hill, like a caftle in the midft of a wood. It was brought into the Devonthire family by 
the countefs of Shrewfbury (mentioned at Derby) who built it near the {pot where the 
old manfion ftood, part of which is ftill remaining ; but much of it was pulled down, 
and the timber ufed in building the prefent houfe at Chatfworth. In Kennett’s Memoirs 
of the Cavendith Family, he fays, that one of the rooms in this old houfe was of fuch 
exact proportion, and fuch convenient lights, that it was thought fit for a pattern of mea- 
fure and contrivance of a room in Blenheim; but he does not fay what room. William 
earl of Devonthire, great grandfon of this lady, refided here, and by his weight and 
influence contributed very much to the revolution. King William raifed him to the 
title of duke, and honoured him with the higheft employments. He was a firm and 
fteady patriot ; the infcription which he ordered for his tomb is remarkable : 

Willielmus dux Devon 
Bonorum Principum fidelis fubditus, 
Inimicus & Invifus tyrannis. 

The houfe is built of ftone, dug out of the hill on which it ftands, and has a lofty 
tower at each corner, and a fpacious court in the front. Going through a large hall, 
a grand ftair-cafe leads to the apartments on the firft floor. 

At the head of the ftair-cafe is the chapel and the dining-room, in which are feveral 
family pictures. 

The countefs of Shrewfbury in a clofe black drefs, a double picked ruff, long chain 
of five rows of pearls, reaching below her waift, fleeves down to her wrifts, turned up 
with {mall picked white cuffs, afanin her left hand, her hair brown. 

Charles Cavendifh, brother to the third earl of Devonhhire. 

Charles Cavendifh, brother to the firft duke, taken when he was afleep. 

William, the firft duke, in armour. ° 

Sir Harry Cavendifh, brother to the fecond duke. 

John lord Burleigh, fon to Ann, countefs of Exeter. 

Elizabeth, countefs of Devonhhire. 


® Harl. MS. No, 1486. fo. 49 
A head, 
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A head, by fome called that of Erafinus, but the Cavendifh arms are on it, and 
other arms, in fingle fhields. 

Robert Cecil, third fon to William, fecond earl of Salifbury, a fmall whole length. 

Lord treafurer Burleigh. , 

Sir William Cavendifh, the hufband of this lady, at 42, ina fur gown, long picked 
beard, whitkers, fmall flat cap, glove in his left hand. 

One of the countefs’s hufbands (which of them is not known) in black cloaths and 
cloak, large plaited ruff, fmall picked beard and whitkers. 

A head, faid to be of fir Francis Bacon. 

Over the chimney are the countefs’s arms, in a lozenge, and underneath are thefe 
words; “ The conclufion of all things is to fear God, and keep his commandments. 
E. S. 1597.” From this room a paflage, open to the hall, leads to the drawing-room, 
which is wainfcotted about fix feet high, and above that hung with tapellry. In this 
room is a picture of the countefs, where fhe appears in a more advanced age than the 
did in that which is in the dining-room ; the drefs is black, the fame chain of pearls, 
a large ruff with hollow plaits, a kind of figured gauze veil comes. over her hair to the 
forehead in the middle, but leaves the fides of her hair uncovered, and hangs down 
behind ; her hair is here of a golden colour. Quere, therefore, as the hair in the 
other portrait is brown, whether they are both meant for her. From this picture 
Vertue engraved his print of her. Over the chimney are her arms, in a lozenge, with 
two ftags a fupporters, and underneath are thefe lines, alluding to the great fortune 
the brought ; 

‘ Sanguine Cornu Corde Oculo Pede Cervus et aure 
Nobilis at claro pondere nobilior. : 


Beyond this are three bed-rooms, in one of which is a bed worked by the Queen of 
Scots, when fhe was here under the care of the earl of Shrewfbury ; it is in filks 
worked on canvafs, and then fet on black velvet. The chairs and hangings are alfo by 
her. In the latter isa figure adoring the crofs, and 12 whole lengths, females, with 
the names over them, of Conftans, Artemifia, Pietas, Chaftity, Lucretia, Liberality, 
Perfeverance, Penelope, Patience, Magnanimity, Zenobia, Prudence. Another flight 
of ftairs leads to the ftate apartments. On the ftair-cafe here is a. whole length of the 
firft duke on horfeback, in an embroidered coat, a large wig, and a feather in his. 
hat. 
‘The ftate room, in which the firft duke ufed to have his levees, is very lofty, 63 
feet long, 33 wide; and at the upper end of it is a chair of ftate, under a canopy. It 
is hung with tapeftry to fome height, over which is colored ftucco, reprefenting the 
court of Diana, hawks, dogs, &c. 

The ftate drawing-room is hung with tapeftry. Over the chimney is the flory of 
Abraham offering up Ifaac, in the fame fort of ftucco as in the laft room. 

Adjoining to this is the ftate bed-room, and the bed-room of the Queen of Scots. 
Over the door her arms are carved in wood, with M R in a cypher, and round it, 
Marie Stewart par la grace de Dieu Royne Defcoff2 Douariere de France. Creft, a lion; 
motto, In my defens. ; 

Another bed-room. 

A gallery, about 195 feet in length, extends the whole of the eaft front, with win. 
dows in fquare recefles projecting beyond the wall. In this gallery area great number: 
of portraits of royal and noble perfonages, many of them hurt, and fome entirely de. 
ftroyed by damps. 


¥3 Oa 
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Jn the left hand going in is a whole length of Queen Elizabeta, in a gown. painted 
with ferpents, birds, a fea horle, fwan, oltrich, &c. her hair golden. 

James V. king of Scots, xt. 28, Mary, his fecond wife, at. 24, in one picce. 

Sir ‘Vhomas More, in a fur gown, and black cap. 

Henries TV. VI. VIL. VHI. 

William, fecond earl of Salifbury. 

Mary the Firft of England. ; 

‘Lhe countefs of Shrewfbury, a half length, a black gown faced with ermine, a ruff 
with {mall plaits, three chains of pearls, interfperfed with gold ornaments, not hanging 
very low; her hair yellow. . 

Edward VI. 

Sir William Cavendifh, as in the other room, et. 44. 

Tlenry Vill. 

‘Thomas Hobbes, et. 89. 

Cardinal Pool. 

James I. when a boy, ina very aukward drefs. 

Henry VUE. . 

One of the Cavendifhes, 1576, et. 25. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

Stephen Gardiner. 

James I. zet. 8. a° 1574, a hawk on his hand. 

George Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, xt. 58, a° 1580. 

Maria D. G. Scotia piiffima regina, Francia Doweria anno atatis regni 30 Anglica 
caplivi® 10. 

Amongit thofe next the windows, which are almoft defaced, are Arabella Stuart, 
lord Darnley, fir Lhomas Wyatt, and King Richard the IIlId. 

The duke fometimes fpends a few weeks here in the fummer, and indeed the fitua- 
tion is a very noble one. 

To make the excurfion to Chatfworth, the pleafanteft, though not the neareft ride, 
is by Bakewell. ‘Turning on the right hand in the town, crofs the river, and afcend 
the hill by a bridle road, going by the fite of the caftle, mentioned before; this hill is 
very fteep, but from the fide of it the town, the river, and the meadows, prefent a 
very pleafing landfcape. From the defcent on the oppofite fide, Chatfworth is feen in 
the bottom, with its woods and numerous additional plantations made by the late duke, 
the tops of the ftony and barren hills fhewing themfelves behind it. It does not appear 
to advantage from hence, as the vale is fo narrow, that the lawn in the welt front is 
hardly diftinguifhed, and the woods behind feem to rife clofe to the houfe. 

At the entrance of the park a handfome houfe is built by the duke for his chaplain 
(who has the living of the place) on the fpot where the inn, called Edenfor (pro- 
nounced Fnfor) inn, lately ttood ; and the inn is removed to the left of the village, in 
the road from Matlock (which paffes through part of the park) to Bafslow and ‘fidi- 
well. Inthe way to the houfe, crofs the river Derwent, by a very elegant ftone bridge 

. of three arches, erecied by Mr. Paine; the fculpture is the work of Cibber ; thofe in 
the niches of the piers are of ftatuary marble, the others of ftone from a neighbouring 
quarry. On the left of this, by the river fide, hid by trees, is the remain of an old 
fquare tower, moated round, called Mary Queen of Scot’s bower, or garden, froma 
garden which there ufed to be on the top of the tower, in which fhe probably was al- 
lowed to amuie herfelf. 


q 
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So much has been faid of this houfe, at a time when there was no houfe in the 
country to be compared with it, that it is no wonder if the vifitor is difappointed. It 
was built in the reign of William IIL. and is certainly magnificent, but you look in vain 
for thofe beautiful productions of the pencil, which now fo frequently adorn the feats 
of our nobility and gentry; a few whole length portraits in one of the (tate apart- 
ments are nearly all you fee. The chapel is elegant, and there is a good deal of the 
exquifite carving of Gibbon, who loft his life heve in putting it up, by a fall from a 
fcaffold: in the library, which is feldom opened, are a few antiques. ‘jhe manner in 
which you are fhewn the houfe, does not prejudice you much in its favour. Nor can 
I fay any thing in praife of the garden, as it is now kept; the conceits in the water- 
works might be deemed wonderful when they were made, but thofe who have con. 
templated the water-falls which nature exhibits in this country, and in various parts of 
the kingdom, wiil receive little pleafure from feeing a temporary flream falling down a 
flight of fteps, fpouted out of the mouths of dolphins or dragons, or fquirted from the 
leaves of a copper tree. The little current in the wood above, which defcends in a 
perpetual rill from the refervoir on the hills, would, if properly exhibited, furnith a 
much more pleafing {cene, though it could not be faid to be in the ftile of the houfe, 
magnificent. The walks which lead to the higheft part of the wood, are clofe, with. 
out openings to let in views of the country, or of particular objets, and yet in many 
parts the underwood is cut down for ufe, clofe to the walks, which has a very difa- 
greeable appearance. At the point of the wood isa building, called the Hunting 
Tower, probably intended to furnith a fight of the hunters on the fi urrounding hills, 
but it does not now anfwer the purpofe, the trees being in fome parts grown fo high as. 
to intercept the view. It is a fquare, with a rounded tower at each angle, two ftpries 
above the ground floor, the top leaded, about ge feet high in the whole. ‘There is a 
better view to the weft and north, before coming to it, than there is from the building 
itfelf, owing to the growth of the trees, and a very fine one this is. The houfe, the 
park, the river, the kitchen-garden (of fix acres) lie immediately below; beyond is 
Mr. Eyre’s, at Haffop, with the plantations about his houfe ; Bafslow, Stony Middle. 
ton, diftinguithed by the fmoak of its lime-kilns; and Stoke-hall, with the barren hills 
called Bafslow-barrow, forming a contraft to the other cultivated parts. 

By a view of Chatfworth, taken by Knyff, and engraved by Kip, about the year 
17C9Q, it appears that the wood extended only to the foot of the hill where this tower 
ftands, except that there were two fmall round clumps near the farther end; though 
the whole is now covered, and many of the firs are of confiderable fize, fo that the 
profpect was then clear and uninterrupted. From hence the date of the plantation may 
be nearly afcertained. 

Above the wood is level ground, in which isa large nurlery of firs, oaks, &c. ree 
moved hither from the warmer nurfery below, by way of being hardened for the {till 
colder climate of the bleak hills, which rife beyond, and where the duke is making a 
plantation of about 120 acres. He plants about 29 acres of it in a year with Scotch fir, 
oak, and larch, of three years old. The ground is trenched a foot or 16 inches deep, 
the turf thrown at bottom, the earth on that, and then the trees are planted at about 
three feet diftance. This work is done from Chriftmas to April. By being planted 
fmall, the roots get good hold of the ground before the wind has much power over 
them, and afterwards they fhoot with great ftrength. 

It is on thefe hills that the-refervoir is made which fupplics the water-works and the: 
houfe; it contains about 16 acres. 


Return 
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Return by a boundary walk near the outfide of the:prefent woods, and crofs the rill 
from the refervoir, which defcends very {wiftly for about 100 yards to the water-temple, 
and might be fhewn to much advantage. Pafs by fome pieces of water to the grand 
canal, which is 325 yards long, and 25 broad, and is on the fpot where originally ftood 
ahill, which was removed to open a view to the country. Here are fome fine trees, 
and from hence Balslow-barrow fhews its naked top over the houfe. A wood on the 
high parts of it, not hiding the whole of the ground (or rather rock) would have a 
good effect, but it is not the property of the duke. From the end of this canal there 
© anoble terrace walk leading to the houfe, feparated by a baluftrade from a walk in 
a fhrubbery below, which is parted by afunk fence from the park, and has a fine flope 
down to the river, witha view of that and the bridge, he baluftrade and the under. 

- wood {poil that view from the terrace. 

The great ftables are magnificent and well contrived. The weft and north fronts 
extend 202 feet; the centre part of the fouth front contains ftandings for twenty-one 
horfes; there are two ftables for feven hunters each, and two for three each; a three 
ftall (lable for ftallions; a farrier’s fhop, other workfhops, lodges for the domettics, 
and different offices adjoining. Befides this, there is {tabling for thirty-fix horfes 
in the buildings adjoining to the houfe. Thefe {tables and the bridge were built about 
1760. 

‘The alterations made in the grounds by the late duke, were under the direction of 
Mr. Lancelot Brown*. 

In returning to the inn, Piss may go on the right hand, when over the bridge, and 
from fome round clumps of trees fee all that fide of the park. A new gate is made 
here, which comes out juft by the inn. 

By going to the high ground on the left fide of the park, above the road from Matlock, 
that part is feen to advantage, and it is the moft beautiful, the trees being finer, and better 
difperfed. . : 

However little the noble owner may be inclined to lay out his money in difpofing his 
grounds according to the modern, fimple and beautiful ftile, he is not backward, when he 
is here, in diftributing it to the diftrefled.” The poor, the widow, and the fatherlefs, 
blefs that providence which has beftowed fuch wealth on one fo ready to relieve their 
wants. 

‘Che landlord of the inn at the park gate is an intelligent, fenfible man, and can fur- 
nifh very good accommodations, 

To fee the Peak, &c. a lodging will be wanted either at Caftleton, or at Tidfwell 5 
the latter is much the moft comfortable, and the ufage at the George is very civil, ina 
plain ftile. If the traveller dines at Edenfor, he fhould fleep at Tidwell, and go to Caf- 
tleton in the morning. : ; 

The road to either, from Edenfor inn, is by Middleton-dale; crofs the river by a bridge 
at Bafslow, another at Calver, and then come to Stony Middleton, where the unufual 
figure of the church, or rather chapel, which is an octagon, ftrikes the eye. Over 
the town is feen the fmoak of the numerous kilns, ufed for burning the rocks into lime 
for manure, by means of which the moft barren of thefe hills are fertilized. Thefe 
kilns are built at the foot of the rocks, from which the ftone is got to be burnt; they 
work only in the fummer, except one, which is conftantly employed in burning lime 
for a {melting cupola here. It takes up two days to burna kiln; the lime is drawn 
out at bottom, and fold for two-pence a ftrike, or bufhel. The men earn from eight 


* Paine’s Plans, &e. 
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to ten fhillings a week. Small carts bring a load of flack (the {mall part of the pit-coal) 
from about Sheffield and Chefterfield, and receive for it a load of lime. Three ftrike 
of lime are confidered as a load, and from yo to 50 loads are laid on an acre. Coals 
are fold here for 6d. the hundred weight. 

The lime-{tone is one mafs of. fhells, all of the cockle and oyfter kind*. 

The chapel is a chapel of ease to the church of Hatherfage, was rebuiltin 1759, and 
is very neat in the infide. 

Land letts from a guinea to 50 fhillings an acre. Little wheat or barley is grown, but 
large quantities of barley and malt are brought from Wirkfop and Mansfield, for the 
Manchelter carriers, who come hither to receive it. 

In this place is a tolerable inn, called The Man in the Moon—and on the north fide 
the town there is a bath, called St. Martin’s, nearly as hot as that at Buxton, . bubbling 
up continually like that; it is enclofed by four walis, but is open at the top, and has 
been ufed by poor people with good fuccefs in rheumatic cafes. Near this a drinking 
warm {pring rifes out of a rock, and falls on the earth below, having no bafon to re- 
‘ceive it. There are alfo three perpetual warm bubbling fprings on the weit fide the 
church-yard. ‘Thefe warm waters, like thofe at Matlock, are petrefyingt. There is 
alfo a chalybeate fpring heref. . 

In the lead-mines on the other fide the mountain, above thefe fprings, and about two 
fathoms above the lead ore, was a bed of Boulder-ftones, any one of which being 
broken, is found to contain from half a pint toa gallon of foft bitumen, like Barbadoes 
tar 5 it melts before the fun or fire to oil. There were alfo feveral fprings in the mines, 
that fook fire with a candle, and would burn a week or fortnight; and all the water 
drilling through this ftratum of Boulder-ftones will take fire, and bura many days. 
This bed was continued between two and three miles all along Hucklewedge, with its 
burning waters. The firft difcovery of thefe ftones happened by a workman’s breaking 
oneof them; the outfide was only a fhell of ftone, filled with a foft matter, in which 
he ftuck his candle, which burning down to this fubftance, it melted and burnt, and 
was then a fine clear balfam, without {mell, except thrown into the fire. When cooled, 
it hardened like fine fat, and at firft was ufed for greafing boots and fhoes, but was found 
to fhrivel them up. 

On the north fide of the mountain, oppofite thefe {prings, is a mine which cannot be 
worked, for in picking or ftriking the ore, the fudden fhaking of the metal gives fuch 
a violent motion to the fulphur, that it makes an explofion like fired gunpowder, fo as 
great lumps rife and fly about]. 

This is the entrance of Middleton-dale, through which the turnpike road runs. It 
isa narrow valley, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, which feem to have been rent 
by fome great convulfio® of nature; they are moftly bare, or with a few fcattered 
bufhes, or trees. In confirmation of the opinion that the rocks have been torn afunder, 
it has been obferved that the veins of lead in the mines on one fide, have correfponding 
veins in the fame direction, on the other. A ftreamlet runs down by the fide of the 
road, great part of the way. Where the road turns off to Eyam . pronounced Eme) 
Mr. Longftone has placed a feat on the fummit, has planted fome trees, and made a 
grotto with fpars, &c. found in the neighbourhood. One Bennefon earns a livelihood 
here by collecting them, and has a number of fpecimens at his houfe. In the church. 


* Short. p. 96 “+ Short’s Hittory of Waters, p. 94. 102. t Thid, p. 280. 

§ Qu. If thts is the rock oil, or fairies butter, mentioned by Mr. Pennant, in his Tour in Wales, 1773, 
p. 425. 

ff Short, p 97. e 
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yard of Eyam is a ftone crofs, fuppofed by an eminent antiquarian to be Danifh. At 
the time the great earthquake happened at Lifbon, on November 1, 1755, about ten in 
the morning, the rocks were fo much difturbed in the mines here, that foil, &e. fell 
from their joints or fiffures, and the workmen heard violent explofions, as it were of 
cannon. ‘They fled to the furface for fafety, but on venturing down, found nothing ma- 
‘terial had happened*. 

There are here fome remarkable caverns. One of them is called Boffen-hole (Boffen 
fignities a Badger), but the chief is Bamforth-hole, in Charlefwork, a little weft of the 
former. The following is Dr. Short’s defcription of it: 

« Charlefwork lies at the foot of a very fteep rock, ninety-three yards high, and five 
yards above the level of the brook; its entry is fix yards high, and eight wide, when 
you walk on for fifty-two yards, and then come to an unpaffable deep ftagnant 
jake. his cave reaches quite through the mountains, and opens into Eyamdale, which 
is above half a mile. By another of its grottos it opens near Foolow, which is a mile 
and half, pafling under Eyam church. : es 

Forty-four yards above this is the entry into Bamforth-hole, 49 yards from the top of 
~ the rock, and as much from the {mall brook; the entry is five feet high, then defcend« 
ing, one fhoulder foremoft for forty yards, you rife up for thirteen more, all this way 
not being above a yard wide. At la{t you climb a fteep fix feet high, and enter into. 
the middle of a large cave, where are great variety of ftalactitious petrifactions: 
Leaving the cave behind, and going 25 yards forward, you are introduced into a molt 
magnificent room, nine yards wide, and two high, its roof, floor and fides all fhining 
with endlefs numbers and varieties of beautiful tranfparent ftatues, with feveral regular 
yanks of fine pyramids, and other curious figures, fome upon pedeftals, others reaching 
the roof, others reaching from the roof to the floor. In the middle of this room is a 
bafon three yards long, and two wide, on each fide of which is a ftately pillar of ftalac- 
tites, one fine polifhed marble, and another in the middle upon-a pedeftal; through 
the bottom of this is a very fmall paffage a few feet down, into another entry, to feverah 
other caves ftill lower. ‘he roof of this vault is beautifully adorned with all kinds of 
fhells, here generated and generating, of fundry colours, and no lefs beauty and variety, 
interwrought with many other curious figures. A little beyond this is a fine ftone 
pillar fupporting the roof. On the right hand of this cave are openings into two 
others, at ten yards diftance. I went 360 yards into this cave, the fame entertainment 
and curiofity all along, and many other caves going off on all fides, and faw no end of 
them, they going on under the whole mountaint.” . 

Minerals are found in the fiffures, and between the lamina of limeftone, never in the 
folid fubftance. The vein is frequently intercepted by what is called toadftone, black- 
{tone, channel, or cat dirt, which runs between, and cuts off al communication between 
the upper and lower fiffures in the limeftone, but being dug through, the vein is. 
always found below it; it is however fometimes of great thicknefs, from fix feet to 


600. 
-Between Grange-mill and Darlhy-moor there are found the following {trata 5 


1. Millftone grit = 120 yards, 
2. Shale or Shiver} - 120 
3. Limeltone - - 50 

* Whitehurft, p. 189. + Short, p. 95. 


4 Shale is a black laminated clay, containing neither animal nor vegetable impreffions, and rarely tats 
nerals ; but has iron flune in nodules, and fometimes ratified, Springs iffuing from it are of the chaly- 
beate kind, : 
Lt 4. Toad« 
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. Toadftone +. - - 16 yards. 


4 

5. Limeftone - - 25 fathoms. 
6. Teadftone - - 23 

7. Limeltone - - 30 

S$. Toadftone - - - I 

y. Limeftone not cut through. 


In Tidfwell-moor, 600 feet have been funk in the toadftone, without finding the 
end. Mr. Whitehurft conjectures this toad{tone to be lava, and to have flowed from 
a volcano, whofe funnel or fhaft did not reach the open air, but difgorged its contents 
between the ftrata in all directions. He defcribes it to be a blackith fubftance, very 
hard; containing bladder-holes, like the fcoria of metals, or Iceland lava, and having 
the fame chymical property of refifting acids; he fays, fome of its bladder-holes are 
filled with {par, others only in part, and others quite empty; that this ftratum is not la- 
minated, but confifts of one entire folid mafs, and breaks alike in all direCtions ;. that 
it does not produce any minerals, or figured ftones, reprefenting any part of animal or, 
vegetable creation ; nor any adventitious bodies enveloped in it, but is as much an unis 
form ma{s as any vitrified fubftance can be fuppofed to be; neither does it univerfally 
prevail, as the limeftone does. It is not found in the mines at Eyam, Foolow, and Ath- 
over, though they are funk near fifty fathoms in the limeftone; nor in Rake-mine, near 
Tidfwell, and fome other places. In confirmation of this opinion, and of its having 
been once a liquid fire, he obferves, that a ftratum of clay lying under it in Mofley-meer - 
mince, near Wintter, of about four feet thick, is burnt a foot deep, as much as an earth- 
en pot, or brick ; that it is perfe€tly fimilar to Iceland lava in its appearance and chymi- 
cal quality ; that.it is variable in its thicknefs, not univerfal, and fills up fiffures in the 
ftratum beneath. From the depth which has been funk on Tidfwell-moor without 
finding the bottom, he thinks that might be a mouth of the volcano, Asa further proof 
of there having been fome moft extraordinary convulfion of nature in this part of the 
kingdom, he mentions the confufion in which the ftrata lie in the mountains of Derby- 
fhire, and moorlands of Staffordfhire, adjoining, which appear to be fo many heaps of 
ruins, particularly in the neighbourhood of Ecton, Wetton, Dovedale, Ilam, and Swi- 
thamly. They are broken, ' diflocated, and thrown into every poffible direction, and 
their interior parts are no lefs rude and romantic, for they univerfally abound with 
fubterraneous caverns and marks of violence. ‘he banks: on the eaft fide the river 
Derwent, from Crich-cliff twenty miles up the river, are covered with fragments of 
ftone, probably ejefted ftom their native beds by fubterraneous blafts. At Utoxeter, 
in Staffordthire, blocks of limeftone of four or 500 weight each, are dug up, yet there 
are no quarries of the kind nearer than four or five miles*. 

Middleton-dale terminates on the mountains of the Peak, bleak, open, and bare of 
trees; but even here the {pirit of cultivation has introduced the plough, The extenfive 
hills are divided by ftone walls, and oats are produced. 

_ Pafs by Wardlow turnpike ; at a {mall diftance on the left is a village of that name, 
through which the road runs from Bakewell. In making that road in 1759, the work- ° 
men took out of an adjoining field a heap of ftones, that had been there time immemo- 
rial, and without any tradition concerning it, though manifeftly a work of art. On re- 
moving them, places were found where the bodies of 17, or more, perfons had- been 
depofited on flat {tones of about feven fect fix inches long, placed on the furface of the 


* Whitehurf, p. 51, $2. 
Ce ground; 
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ground; finall walls of two feet high were raifed on the fides, and on thefe other flat 
ftones were laid, but they extended only to the breaft, except the two capital ones, 
which were walled up, and covered from head to foot, in the form of a long cheft. Oa 
removing the rubbifh, many jaw-bones and teeth were found undecayed, but none of 
the larger bones of the body. The heap of ftones that covered them was circular, 32 
yards in diameter, and about five feet high; the {tones forming the coffins appeared 
plainly to have been taken from a quarry about a-quarter of a mile diftant. A part 
of the circle was vacant, but probably not fo originally, as feveral bones and teeth were 
found in that fpace. 

The Rev. Mr. Evatt, of Afhford, who communicated this account to the Royal 
fociety, thinks this monument not to have been very ancient, lefs fo than a wall 
which is there, and enclofes the field, becaufe that wall cut off a part of the circle, 
and the part fo cut off was as level as the reft of the field; and he apprehends that in 
building the wall, they would not have taken the pains to remove the {tone in order 
to carry the wall ftraight*. I confefs I fhould draw a different conclufion from the 
pofition of the wall, and fhould think it more likely that they would carry the 
wall ftraight, (efpecially as the ftones removed furnifhed materials for it) than that 
the monument fhould be thrown up on both fides of fuch a wall, and be interfetted 
by it. ; 

Y bout a mile and a half beyond Wardlow turnpike, Tidfwelt is feen on the left, and’ 
two roads turn off on the right; the neareft, which is a turnpike road, goes from Tidf- 
well to Sheffield; the farther leads by an old broken wall, and a few houfes, called Lit. 
tle Hucklar, to Caftleton, a town at the foot of that hill where is the famous cavern 
called the Devil’s A——. 

The well at Tidfwell, mentioned as one of the wonders of the Peak, is at a diftance 
from the town, and ebbs and flows at uncertain times; after great rains, feveral times 
in an hour; in dry weather, perhaps not once a weekt. Eden-hole, another of the 
wonders, is about three’ or four miles off, but by no means worth feeing ; it is no. 
thing more than the mouth of a very deep chafm in the earth, walled round, to prevent 
cattle from falling in. Cotton fays, he founded 884 yards, and found no bottom, but 
itis faid now that the plummet {tops at 160 yards. Short, from the found of ftones 
thrown in, calculates it to be 422 yards}. 

A fmall clear ftream runs through the ftreet at Tidfwell ; except two or three houfes, 
the buildings are mean, but the churchis large. In the chancel is a flat ftone in memo 
of John, fon of Thomas Foljambe, mentioned as having done much towards buildin 
the church. The dateis 1358, There is alfo a raifed tomb (on which bread is given 
away every Sunday) for Sampfon Meurrill, with a date of 1388; and another for Ro- 
bert Purfglove, defcribed as prior of Gifburn abbey, prebend of Rotherham, and bifhop 
of Hull, who died 579. He was a native of this town, and furrendered the abbey to 
Henry VUI. who allowed him a confiderable penfion. He was afterwards made provoft 
or prebend of Rotherham college, in Yorkfhire; and in the beginning of Queen Mary’s — 
reign, was made archdeacon of Nottingham, and fuffragan bithop of Hull, under the 
archbifhop of York, and had other dignities. Refufing to take the oath of fupremacy 
to Queen Elizabeth, he was deprived of his archdeaconry, and other {piritualities, in 
1560, whereupon he retired to this his native place, and founded here a grammar {chool, 


adjoining to the church-yard, and an hofpital for 12 poor people; and alfo founded a 
grammar-{chool at Gifburne§. 


; Hee ie edae | it level.?? + Short, p. 34. t Ibid. p. 33. 
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Inthe fouth tranfept of the church is a tomb, with whole-length figures of a man and 
woman, their names not known. 

Return about a mile of the road paffed over in the way to Tidfwell, and then turn off 
by the broken wall mentioned before. 

The defcent of the hill to Caftleton is long and fteep. A fine vale is feen be- 
Tow, in which is a town with a handfome fpire, feeming to be the object of your - 
journey; but at the point of the hill, a fhort turning to the left leads by a ftill 
fteeper road to Caftleton, which appears on turning this point ; the other town is called: 
Hope. 

At this point are fome objeéts to be attended to. The vale below is of confiderable 
width, fertile, and divided into corn-fields and paftures, watered by a rivulet, which 
fhews itfelf here and there. On the range of hills which rife on the oppofite fide,. 
(and ftretch away. on the left to Caftleton, terminating in a point called Mam-Torr) 
near to Hope, is a pointed knob, almoft circular, round which is a trench ; and nearer 
to Caftleton is another,. lefs confpicuous; the former is called Win-hill, the latter 
Loofe-hill,. from the event of a battle faid to have been fought. between two- parties 
pofted here, but who.they were, or when it happened, the people cannot give any in- 
formation.. Atadip of thefe hills, near Hope, the entrance of another dale is feen,- 
which:runs behind them, and is cailed Edale. Mam-Torr is diftinguifhed by.an abrupt 
precipice of brown ftone,- with a large area on the top, inclofed with a double trench, 
running up to the edge ofit. The vulgar ftory is, that this hill is continually crumb- 
ling, without being diminifhed, and it was therefore reputed one of the wonders; they: 
call it the Shivering hill, from the fhivers of {tone brought down by the froft.. That. 
it is diminifhed, and moft. vifibly fo, I fhall mention more particularly by and bye. 
A more wonderful thing here is.a.rich:lead mine, which,. though it has been worked 
much longer than any other which is known, (perhaps from the time of the Danes. 
being here) ftill-abounds with ore, and furnifhes: employment for about one hundred. 

eople. 
i Caftletomis afmall, poor town, at the foot ofa hill, which rifes with a very fteep 
afcent, the caftle ftanding at the top of it. This hill is feparated from one which rifes 
flill higher, by a deep-and narrow valley, called the Cave, or Cove, which runs on 
two fides of it;. another fide is defended by the tremendous precipice which hangs over 
the entrance of the great cavern; but there is a narrow neck of land at the fouth-weft 
corner of the caftle, which runs over the mouth of the cavern, and joins to a paflure,. 
called Calow Pafture; fo that the caitle was only acceffible by the fteep afcent from 
the town, or by this neck of land. It was, however, little calculated for defence, ex-- 
cept aguinft any fudden affault, being too fmall to hold any great number of men, 
and there are no marks of there having been any well in it; and unlefs they had fome 
contrivance to get water out of the cavern below, (of which there is no trace) it does. 
not appear how they could be fupplied, if an enemy was in poffeflion of the town.. 
It was, however, ufed:as a fortification by the barons in King John’s time, and was 
taken from them in the 16th of that king, by William Ferrers, earl of Derby, (great 
grandfon of Margaret, daughter and heir of William Peverell) who held the governor. 
‘fhip of it fix years*. In the 7 Henry Ill. the cuftody of it was given to Bryan de 
I'Ile, a perfon much trufted by Henry. It was again granted to him in the 13th, and 
again in the 16th of that kingt. The valley winds among(t the mountains for the length 
of a mile, being moftly narrow.at the bottom, but oppofite the caftle was 200 yards: 
over. 
* Dugd. Bar. v.i- p. 261. 4. Ibid. vei p 737. 
Tradition : 
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Tradition fays, that this caftic was built by William Peverell, natural fon of the Con- 
queror, who once {pent a Chriftmas here. Mr. King thinks it of much earlier date, - 
but it is certain that Peverell had it at the time of the furvey, by the name of the Caftle 
of Peke, with the honor and foreft, and 14 lordfhips in this county, befides a great 
many in Nottinghamfhire, and other countries*. It feems to have been fometimes 
called the Caftle of Hope, as John, ear! of Warren and Surrey, was made governor of 
that caftle in 28 Edward I. and it is not known that there was any one in that place. In 
4 Edward Jf. John, the grandfon and fucceffor of this earl, had a grant of the caftle 
and honor of Peke in Derkyfhire, with the whole foreft of High Peke, in as ample man- 
ner as William Peverell anciently enjoyed the fame before it came to the king of Eng- 
land by efcheatt. Peverell is faid to have held a grand tournament here, at which a 
king of Scotland and prince of Wales were prefent. ‘This caftle and foreft appears to 
have been part of the fortune given with Joan, filter of Edward the IId. on her mar- 
riage with David, prince of Scotland}. 8 

The common opinion is, that the {tone with which this caftle is built, was brought 
from a place called Bur-tor, near Hucklow, by Batham-edge, down Calow-pafture, and 
was conveyed over a ditch of 50 feet wide, and 12 deep, formed by a point of land 
fhooting out from the pafture into the valley, called the Cave, by a drawbridge near the 

- fide of the Ifthmus, to the point of the hill on which the caftle ftands. ‘That the {tone was’ 
brought from Bur-tor is indeed certain, for befides the almoft infuperable difficulty of 

. bringing it from the other fide, the {tone here is found on examination to be of the fame 
fort as that ufed in this building. : : ie 

The path from the town to the caftle is carried in traverfes, to break the fteepnefs of 
the afcent. A large area, called the caftle yard, was inclofed by a ftone wall, running 
acrofs the hill from eaft to weft, from the cave to the cavern, and from north to fouth, 
along the fide of each of thofe places, fo as to meet the keep which ftands at the point 
of a rock, jutting over the mouth of the great cavern, about 261. feet above the water 
which iflues from thence. This wall, towards the town, is ftill 20 feet high in fome 
places, but the ground within is moftly level with the top of it. A little diftance from 
the eaft end of it isa part which is higher, and projects four.or five feet from the wall, 
the top feeming to have been embattled. Between this and the north-eaft corner the 
foot of the wall is fupported by a ftone buttrefs; near the north-weft corner, the wall 
is alfo higher, and in it was a door, or perhaps window, as there is no appearance of 

_fleps on the outfide. From this corner up to the keep, the wall along the edge of the 
precipice is 10 or 12 feet high. ‘The entrance to the caftle yard was at the north- 
eait corner, where was an arched way, as appears by the fouth fide of the arch ftiil 
remaining. - : : 

The walls of the keep, on the fouth and weft fides, are pretty entire, and at the 
north-weft corner are now fifty-five feet high; but the north and eaft fides are much 
fhattered. On the outfide it forms a {quare of 38 feet two inches, but on the infide 

- it is not equal, being from north to fouth 21 feet four inches, from eaft to weft 19 
feet three inches, As I can depend on the accuracy of my friend, who meafured it, 

_this difference muft be accounted for from a difference in the thicknefs of the walls,’ 
which in general are near eight feet. It confilled of two rooms only, one on the - 


* Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 436. + Ibid. v. i. p. 81. 
$ A°arE. UL Ez. que fuit ux Tho— Menerell tenuit die quo obiit terciam partem unius meffuagii 
& ro acr terre cum pertinentiis in Wormbull in com. Derby de Johanna regina Anglie, [but this muit be 
a miftake] ut de caftro de pecco per ferjantiam vid. per homagium & per fervicium mveniendi unum homi+ 
acurcum arcu & iagittie im forcita ipfius reging de alto pecco. Hark. MS, 2223. fo, 101. 
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ground floor, and one above, over which the roof was raifed, not flat, but with gable 
ends to the north and fouth, the outer walls rifing above it. The ground floor was ~ 
about 14 feet high, as well as can‘be difcovered from the rubbifh now fallen on the 
bottom; the other room was 16 feet high. There was no entrance to the lower roonr 
from the outfide, (what is now ufed as an entrance being only a hole broke through - 
the wall at the corner where the ftaircafe is*) but a flight of fteps led to a door in the : 
fouth fide of the upper room, the door being feven feet ‘high, and about four and: 4 _ 
half wide. - It is faid thefe {teps are remembered to have been there, but are now quite . 
deftroyed. The places where were the hinges of the door, remain, and on one fide 
is a hole in-the wall, in which the bar to faften the door was put. It is now called the 
bar-hole, is made of {quared ftone, and goes 12 or 14 feet into the wall; on the other 
fide is a hole to correfpond with it. In this room is one narrow window over the door, 
one in the north, and one in the’eaft fide; in the north-eaft and fouth-weft corners, ~ 
are two places which have the appearance of privies; in the fouth-eaft corner is a nar- 
row winding ftair-cafe, now in a ruineus condition, which led down to the room below, 
and up to the roof. Defcending this ftaircafe, the lower room is found to have been 
lighted by two windows, or loops, one in the north fide, the other in the‘eaft, each 
of them being feven feet high, five feet five inches wide on the infide, but narrowing 
to about four feet high, and feven inches wide on the outfidef. ‘Fhe walls are com- 
pofed of {mall limeftones and mortar, of fuch an excellent temper, that it binds the- 
whole together like a rock, faced on the outfide and infide with hewn gritftone. Pare 
of that on the outfide, and much of it on the infide, is {till pretty intire; but the fandy 
part of fome of the {tones has crumbled away, fo as at firft fight to exhibit an appearance 
of very rude fculpture; but within a quarter of an inch of the mortar, at ‘the joints,, 
the tone is entire, which may be owing to the effect of the well tempered mortar on 
fuch parts as come in contact with it, In further confirmation of this opinion, I am: 
aflured, that at Bur-tor there is a ftratum of {tone which moulders away in this inane 
ner. On the outfide there is no appearance of any fuch thing; may we fuppofe the 
weather to have hardened the {tone there? Within fide there is in the wall a little her- 
ring-bone ornament. This caftle was ufed for keeping the records of the miners’ courtsy, 
till they were removed to Tutbury caftle in the time of Queen Elizabeth. ’~ An intrench- 
ment, which begins at the lower end of the valley, called the Cave, inclofed the town,, 
ending at the great cavern, and forming a femicircle; this is now called the town 
ditch, but the whole of it cannot eafily be traced, having been deftroyed in many 
parts by buildings and the plough. Here, at Burgh, and at Hope, are fome cbalybeate 
{prinest. a ca Bese ht ets : : Me cot we . 
: ‘The celebrated cavern well deferves to be feen, and is vifited without danger, and 
with much lefs trouble than may be imagined by thofe who have not gone into it. 
A fock on the left of the entrance is 75 yards and a quarter highs and direétly from 
the caftle wall to the ground, is eighty-nine yards and an half§; the precipice, which 
flopes down all the way on the left hand from the caftle, is above 200 yards long, thas. 
on theright 100.. The mouth, in which are a few huts of fome packthread-f{pinners,, 
is 40 yards wide, and 14 high, At 1go0 yards from-the entrance you come to the 
firft water, the roof gradually floping down till it comes within about two feet of the 


* Mr. King thinks otherwife, and that the fteps leading to the door began on the eatt fide, and went 
yound the corner of the wall. He has paid fuch attention to thefe matters in general, and to this. place im 
particular, that I dare not difpute his opinion. 

+ Mr. King has given a large account of thia caflle in the 6th vol, of the Arch. p. 247, &e. 

¥$ Short, p. 277. § Ibid. p. 30, . 
furface 
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furface of the ftream which paffes through the cavern ; this water is to be croffed 
lying down in a boat filled with ftraw, which is puthed forward by the guide, who 
“wades through the water. You foon come to a cavern, faid to be 70 yards wide, 
and 40 high, in the top of which are feveral openings, but the candles will not enable 
the eye to reach their extent. After crofling the water a fecond time, (on the guide’s 
back} you come to a cavern, called Roger Rain’s Houfe, -becaufe there is a continual 
dropping of water from the roof. At this place you are entertained by a company of 
fingers, who have taken another path, and afcended to a place called the Chancel, con- 
fiderably higher than the part you ftand on, where, with lights in their hands, they 
fing various fongs The effect is very ftriking. In the whole, the water is crofled 
feven times, but ftepping-ftones are fuflicient, except at the two first. In one place, 
the ftream is loli in a quickfand, but emerges again, At the diflance of about 750 
yards from the entrance, the rock came down so clofe to the water, that it precluded 
all farther pafiage; but as there was reafon to believe from the found, that there was 
a cavern beyond, about four years ago a gentleman determined to try if he could 
not dive under the rock, and rife in the cavern beyond ; he plunged in, but, as was ex- 
pected, itruck his head againit the rock, fell motiontefs to the bottom, and was dragged 
out with difficulty. The man who fhews this place, has been at much trouble and 
fome expence in blowing up the rock, to open a paflage to this fuppofed cavern, but 
finds that he has miftaken the courfe, and now means to try in another part. He 
treated us with an explofion, which rolled like thunder. The water which is found 
here, is fuppofed to be that which is ingulphed by the fide of the turnpike road, three 
miles from Caftleton. in the way to Chapel in Frith, juft by a farm-houfe. 

On coming out of the cavern, after having been fo long abfent from day-light, the 
firft appearance of it has an effeét beyond defcription; I know not whether a compa- 
rifon of it with the break of day under a grey fky, interfperfed with fleecy clonds, 
will convey an adequate idea, but no one can fee it without feeling a moft pleafing 
fenfation. ' 

At the foot of Mam Torr is another cavern, called Water Hull, into which the 
good-natured Ciceroni will probably endeavour to prevail on the traveller to descend ; 
the defcent, however, is very dirty and difficult, and there is not any thing at the bot- 
tom worth feeing. “They get out of it fome blue-john, ufed by the polifhers for 
making vafes, &c. and petrifaGtions, among{t which are fome exactly refembling the 
bones and {hells of fithes of various forts, cockles, oyfters, pectunculi, patella, and the 
nautilus; bodies like the vertebra, fnails, {tars, fkrews, and various {ftriated figures, 
and pieces of the capfule: of infects, like thofe of butterflies, 

I was told by one who had been in it, that there is, at fome diftance on the other 
fde of the caftle, a cavern in a mine, which if it was not for the very great difficulty of 
accefs, would be well.worth vifiting ; from his defcription it feemed to refemble, in 
miniature, the famous grotto of Autiparos, in the Archipelago ; but, like that, would 
require an uncommon fhare of refolution in the vifitor. 

The hills on the different fides of the town produce ftone of very different quality, 
Thofe on the fouth, on one of which the caftle ftands, furnifh a ftone which is burnt 
into lime, and is uled for a manure; thofe on the north yield a grit-ftone fit for build- 
ing. ‘The hill on the north appears brown and barren when viewed at a diftance, but 
is, in fact, very good paflure; the Yorkthire drovers bring their cattle here in the be. 
ginning of May, and keep them all the fummer, paying about thirty fhillings a head 
for their feed. It is not very ealy to afcend this hill, but it is worth the labour ; 
Caftleton dale fpreads as you afcend, and on gaining the fummit, a fequeftered valley, 


called 
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called Edale, opens to the eye in a beautiful manner ; it is wide and fertile, the inclo- 
fures running-wp the fides of the hills, and yearly increafing. Other fmall dales come 
into it from between other hills, and their verdure is contrafted by the brown tops of 
the yet uncultivated ridges. Near the end of one of thefe is the principle part of the 
village of Edale, and an humble chapel, without fpire or tower. A rivulet runs 
down by it, fhewing itfelf in many places, and by the noife of its fall, direéts to 
a mill placed in a little grove. Two or three other clumps of houfes, and finall 
tufts of trees, and another ftreamlet falling into this, enliven the fcene. From 
hence various other dales branch off to what is called the Woodland of Derby- 
fhire, through which no. high road has yet been made. This tra& is of great ex. 
tent, but much of it has been cleared of late, and the plough introduced by the 
Duke of Devonfhire, to whom it mcitly belongs. : 

Oats is the only corn they fow-on the hills, which they do three years together, 
if the land is in good condition, otherwife but two, and then lay it down into 
grafs for fix or feven years. When they break up new ground on the hills, 
they ufed to lime it only, which is found to kill the heath, and produces a new, 
{weet grafs; but they now generally denfhire (i. e. pare and burn the {ward ), plow 
it for turnips, then fow oats and grafs-feed. Some put on lime after it is laid 
down into grafs, others in the turnip crop. 

The hill which I have just mentioned as dividing Caftleton-dale from Edale, 
confifts of a long ridge, terminating towards the weft in a broad end, one point 
of which is called Mam Torr, or the fhivering mountain, the foot of which is 
about a mile from Caftleton. On the top of this hill is good mould, two yards 
deep, then clay three-fourths of a yard; after that a bed of fhale, and a row of 
ironftone, in their turns, for about 20 yards, but the ironftone always thickeft, being 
often a yard, the other not half fo much; then begins an intermixture of fhale, and a 
mixt ftone, between ironftone and gritftone, in beds of the fame thicknefs, which con. 
tinues to the foot of the Toor. Thefe ftrata lie horizontally, in the moft exaé order. 
In the upper part it is perpendicular, but in the middle it flopes. On the top it is 
about 60 yards broad, at the bottom of the running fhale, about 400 yards*. Welt 
from this is a fimilar breach in the hill, but fmaller, called Little Mam Torr. The 
perpendicular height of the largeft, as meafured by a friend of mine, is 456 feet ; of 
the leaft, 243 feet; but the top of Mam Torr is faid to be near 1000 feet above "the 
level of Caftleton valleyt. On the top and fides of this hill is a camp, fuppofed to be 
Roman, of an oblong form, running from N. E. to S. W. the broad end being to the 
fouth we't, where Mam Torr forms one point, Little Mam Torr the other; the {fmaller 
end is to the north-eaft, on the ridge which continues on towards Loofehill. There 
has been a double trench all round it, but the fouth corner is broken off by the falling 
of the earth at Great Mam Torr, and the weft by that at Little Mam Torr. The fum- 
mit of the hill is not level, but runs ina Tidge nearly from weft to eaft, along which is 
built a ftone wall, as a pafture fence, now dividing the camp into two parts. The 
aicent to it is very {teep every way, except at the north-ealt end, where the ditch crofles 
the ridge. The principal entrance feems to have been at the weft corner, very near 
the top of Little Mam Yorr; but there is a track of an old road leading from’ Mam 
Gate, up the north fide or the hill, to a gate of akout four yards wide at the fmall end 
of the camp oppofite to the other gateway. ‘There is a third of the fame width, to- 
wards the north-weft fide, going down to Edale. Near the north-eaft corner is a good 


* Short, p. 32. » Whitehurft, Pe ‘53. 
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foring. -At the fouth-weft end are two fmall mounts within the camp. The trench 
.is about 16 feet wide at bottom,: and ‘inclofes fomething more than fixteen acres of 
‘ ground, the whole circumference being about 1200 yards. 

At the foot of Litthe Mam Torr, near Mam Gate, isa field called Hills Pafture, 
taking its name from a number of fmall hillocks irregularly difperfed about it. On the 
Jevel ground, amongft thefe, the foundations of feveral buildings were difcovered a few 
years ago, which were grown over with grafs; the ftone was taken up and carried 
away,’ to be ufed in other places. The perfon employed about it fays, that the walls 

"were in general from 18 inches to two feet in thicknefs, compofed of ftone, which did 
not feem to have been hewed fmooth with a chiffcl, but dreffed with a pick-axe, juft 
fufficiently to make them bed togéther, without any mortar or cement. There were 
{everal door threfholds, but no appearance of any ftones marked with fire; to indicate 
chimnies. Thefe buildings were of various fhape and fize; one of them was circular, 
‘about 24 feet diameter, with an opening fora door-way on the fouth fide; about eight 
feet welt of it was a fmall building, containing three fides of an oblong fquare, one end 
being open. The whole inclofed by a wall, fomething in the thape of a triangle, but 
not regular; the longelt fide about 50 yards. Near this were two other buildings, 
nearly fquare, wider at one end than at the other, the fmalleft end being 12 feet, the 
other three fides 18 feet each; the fmall end ofone was to the fouth, of the other to 
the weft; the fize of thefe was exaétly the fame. At a little diftance from the wide 
‘end of each, is a heap of ftone and rubbifh, overgrown with grafs, of about fix feet 
Jong, andone high. There were two other. buildings confiderably larger, of irregular 
fhape. . 

Whether thefe had any relation to the camp, I.do not know. Nothing was found 
to fhew the purpofe for which they were originally intended, nor is there any remem- 
brance of their being in any other flate than they were found on this occafion, nor any 
tradition concerning them. : 4 

From this camp a ditch is carried down the fouth fide of the hill, crofs the valley to 
Micklow-hill, about three miles off; and from thence, S. E, by S. crofling the Ba- 
thom-gate, and a ftream that rifes at Bradwell, and runs by Brough, it goes in a 
ftraight line to Shatton, or Bradwell-edge, about three miles more. It is called the 
‘Grey-ditch, and poflibly was a Praetentura, or fore-fence of the Romans*. On the 
fide of Mam Torr Hill it is very vifible; in the valley it is loft in many places, the 
plough having deftroyed it; but from Micklow-hill to Shatton-edge, it is plainly feen. 
‘The flope or front is towards Brough ; it is about 20 feet high, and t2 broad at top. 
There is no tradition concerning it, but pieces of {words, fpears, fpurs, and bridle-bits, 
have been found on both fides, and very near it, between Bathom-gate and Bradwell- 
water. Juft where it croffes the Bathom-gate, on the eaft fide of it 1s a large limeftone 
rock, called Idintree, or Edentree. It is faid that a King Eddin had a houfe here, but 
perhaps it is unneceflary to fay that nothing of it remainsnow. About a hundred yards 
north of this rock is a faltith fpring, very clear and cold, of a purgative quality; many 
poor people have ufed it for bathing and drinking, and found it ufetul in feorbutic and 
ulcerous complaints. his fpring runs into Bradwell-water, at a part of it vulgarly 
called Birdfwath, a little before it joins the Nooe. Perhaps the true name relates to 
this flation, and is, Burgh-wafh. 

On the point of land formed by the junction of thefe two fimall ftreams, was the 
Roman flution called Brough, or Burgh. The road called Bathom-gate, went fron 


, : 
sat mentioned in Morton’s Natural Hifory of Northamptonthire, p. 526. 
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hence to Buxton, and is plainly to be feen for about a mile from Brough, running a 
confiderable part of the way in a parallel line with the prefent road to-Smadale, the 
hedge of afield on the right hand ftanding on it. After crofling Grey-ditch, it makes 
aturn to the north-weft, probably for the more eafy afcending the hill, which is long- 
and fteep, and it is then only difcovered by the plough till it comes upon the More, 
about three quarters of a mile on this fide Bathom-edge, where itis plainly feen; and 
onthe Buxton fide of the edge it is again vifible for about a mile, in a direét line to- 
wards the inclofures at Chapel in the Moreft, and is again found by the plough near. 
Buxton, at which place Mr. Watfon found, in 1772, a Roman ftation, not noticed 
before, but he does not defcribe it*. Where it is moft entire, it meafures eighteen 
feet over, and is compofed of a fmall chirty, flinty gravel, different from the natural 
foil, and. fuch as is found on Bradwell and Tidfwell-mores. It is raifed in the middle,. 
like the modern turnpike roadsf. ; 

The place at Brough, called the Caftle, lies a little to the north of this road, having 
a communication with it from the fouth corner. Many foundations of buildings lying 
on every fide of this fpot, have been turned up by the plough, but it has been fo well 
Tevelled within thefe few years, that none are now to be feen; the ftones have been 
ufed in building houfes and walls in the neighbourhood. Some perfect ones were ina - 
wall inclofing the field; they were of brown grit-ftone, the fhape of a wedge, about 
eleven inches long, nine broad at one end, fix at the other, and about five thick. - 
Between the caftle and the river bricks have been taken up, but none. on the other fide 
of the water; on the other fide, urns have been found. Mr. Pegge fays, that in 
1761 he faw the rude bufts of Apollo, and another deity, in ftone, which had been 
difcovered in the fields here; that a coarfe pavement had been dug up, compofed of 
pieces of tile and, cement, in the lower of the two fields called Halfteds, at the conflu- 
ence of Bradwell-brook and the Nooe, where were the apparent marks of an oblong. 
{quare building, the angles of which were of hewn grit-ltone. He alfo found. the 
fragment of a tile, on which the letters O H, part of the word Cohors, were re" 
muuning. 

In = field at the conflux of the two ftreams, it is in memory that a double row of- 
pillars crofled the point of land, but they have been entirely deftroyed fome time. 
Old people fay they were of grit-ftone, and that three perfons could walk abreaft be-* 
tween them. At a gate by the road fide, juft before coming to the'mill, on the left~ 
of the gate I faw a bale, and part of a column of brown ftone. 

"There have been frequently found pieces of fwords, fpears, bridle-bits, coins, and 
picces of pavement, compofed of fmall bits of brick and pebble ftones, ftrongly cemented’ 
with lime, great numbers of whole and broken bricks, with letters on them, and tiles. 
John Wilfon, efquire, of Broomhead-hall, near Sheffield, is faid to be poffeffed of” 
teveral {pecimens of the bricks, one of-them entire, eight inches long, feven and three 


* Arch. v. ill, p. 237. 

+ Mr, Pegge’s account of the Roman roads in Derbyfhirc; which I have feen fince writing the above,’ ° 
Says, that at the Daz of the Foreft (i. e. Chapel in the Forelt) a few yards within the lane, called Hern- 
Qone-lane, it enters the inclofures on the left hand, where we could difcern its courfe in the month of June* 
very plainly, by the different colour of the grafs, till it entered that ftraight lane that goes to Fairfield. 
Afterwards it winds to the left hand, towards.Pairficld, and proceeds by that village to Buxton, where it 
finally ends. He’obferves, that there is no trace of a road to the north or north-caft of Brough, and’- 
therefore concludes that it was only for a communication between that place and Buxton. But iro Wat- 
fon, in his account of Melandra caiftle, in the parifh-ot Gloffop, in Derbyfhire, fays there is a road to it~ 
from Brough, which is called the Doétor’s-gate, and that ic goes from thence to a place in Yorkfhire, 
d the DoStar’s-ane Head, where it joined the great Roman way:from Maachefter to Yors.--Arch. 
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quarters broad, one and three quarters thick, with the letters C. H.* very fairly im. 
preffed in the middle; and a broken one, on.whici the letter C. remains. He is faid 


to have alfo the rim of an urn, found here, with thefe letters on it a the TR 
TR 
being in fmaller characters ; and a piece of a patera of fine red earth. About feven or 
cight years ago there were found two large urns full of afhes; the urns were well pre 
ferved, and were fent to fome gentlemen in London. Another was found two years 
ago, full of afhes, of the colour of fern afhes; the man who found it, broke it to fee 
. what itwas made of. A piece of it [now have. A few years ago there was turned up 
by the plough a half-length figure of a woman, with her arms folded acrofs her breaft, 
cut in a rough grit-ftone. It was fold to a gentleman near Bakewell. 

In the fpring 1780, there was found at the north corner of the caftlea baking ftone, 
fuch as is now ufed in the country for baking oat-bread. 

Oppofite to the Station, on the fouth fide of the Bradwell-water, are a few houfes, 
retaining the name of Brough ; where the ftreams join is a mill, and a little below it 
a bridge, leading towards Sheffield, over the river which retains the name of the 
Nooe. 

‘The common people fay, that King Peverell had a houfe at Brough; this King Pe- 
verell means William Peverell, mentioned before; his father, in the fecond year of 
his reign, gave him Nottingham caftlet. 

On examination, a gentleman tells me, it does not feem that there have been any 
fortifications on Will-bill and Loofe-hill, though the tradition is, that a bloody battle 
was fought near them two armies, which encamped thereon, but when, or by 
whom, is not known. The appearance is nothing more than fome ditches ; whether 
ufed for fences, or a flight temporary defence, I know not. There are heaps of earth 
raifect by the rubbifh thrown out of fome ftone quarries. It is not known that any in- 
ftruments of war have been found here; but about the year 1778, or 1779, on re- 
moving a large heap of ftones, a little to the eaftward of Winhill-pike, an urn was 
found under them ; it was made of clay badly baked, the workmanthip very rude. It 

w98 faid to have been wade like a flower-pot, about half an inch thick at top, not fo 


much in the middle, the fides feratched, as plaifterers do their under-coats, thus, XB 
other part with flanting flrokes only, thus, S. It flood on the furface of the 


ground, the top covered with a flat ftone, and over it the heap of ftones was rudely 
piled up in the form of a hay-cock. It is not remembered whether afhes or bones were 
found init. Some parts of itare in Mr. Wilfon’s poffeffion. 

About a mile north ealt of the Netherbooth, in Edale, what was called a Druid’s 
Altar, was deftroyed a few years ago, for the fake of the ftone. Tt 

It was ina rough, heathy pafture, called the Nether-more, on the fummit of a hill, 
defcending on three fides to the depth of a quarter of a mile, but on the fourth fide 
is a level ground of 30 or 40 acres, at the end of which, and at the foot of another 
mountain, is a ditch, the flope or front of which’ is towards that other mountain, and 
is about eight feet; the top, or crown, is about five feet broad, the bottom about fix 
feet. This ditch is about 660 yards long, a rivulet crofling each end of it. The altar 


* Qu. IrnottCOH. + Dugd, Bar. v.i. p. 436. 
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was circular, about 66 feet diameter, compofed of rough ftones of various fizes, rudely 
piled together, without mortar or cement, in the form of a hay-cock, about 18 feet in 
perpendicular height. ‘The top was hollow, in the form of a bafon, about four feet 
deep, and fix feet in diameter; the ftone on the infide of this bafon was black, and 
much burned, as if large fires had been often mace init. ‘There is not the lealt ap. 
pearance of any tool having been ufed on the ftones, but they feem to have been taken 
from the furface of the hill on the other fide the ditch, where there are now lying great 
quantities of loofe ones of the fame fort. What is in the ground immediately about 
the altar, differs in hardnefs, grit, and colour. As much has been carried away from 
this pile, as has built a pafture wall 40 roods long (feven yards to the rood) fix feet 
high, 20 inches thick at bottom, and 10 at top, but fome hundred loads yet remain. 
No part of the earth at bottom has yet been cleared, fo that it is not known whe- 
ther there is any thing under it, which would lead to a difcovery of the ule for 
which it was intended, but other fimilar ones have been removed entirely, and nothing 
found. : 
The bafon at the top, and the marks of fire, would feem to fhew that this was a bea- 
con, but the hill on the other fide the ditch is higher, and being fo near, would’ have 
been ufed for that purpofe, efpecially as the ftone ufed in the con{trudtion was to be car- 
ried from thence to this place. The ditch too was certainly meant for more than acom- 
mon pafture fence, if indeed any fences were made for cattle on the tops of hills in early - 
times. 

A few years ago a large ftone lying on the fide of the hill, on the right of the village 
of Edale, was removed, and under it were found 15 or 16 beads, about two inches dia- 
meter, and the thicknefs of the ftem of a large tobacco pipe; one was of amber, the 
reft of glafs, fome black and white, others of different colours. Moft of them were 
fent toCambridge. Thefe were amulets, ufed by the Druids; Pliny fays, they wore 
them as a badge of diftinGion, and tells a very ridiculous ftory of the manner oftaking 
them; but according to Camden (or his continuator) there isa like fuperftition about 
this matter {till fubfilting in moft parts of Wales, throughout all Scotland, and in 
Cornwall. He fays, it ig there “ the common opinion of the vulgar, that about Mid- 
fummer Eve (though in the time they do not all agree) it is ufual for fnakes to meet 
in companies, and that by joining heads together and hifling, a kind of bubble is form- 
ed, like a ring, about the head of one of them, which the reft, by continual hifling, blow 
on till it comes off at the tail, and then it immediately hardens, and refembles a glafs 
ring, which whoever finds (as fomé old women and children are perfuaded) fhall prof- 

erin all his undertakings, The rings thus generated “are called Gleinen Nadroedb ; 
in Englifh, fnake-ftones. ‘They are fmall glafs amulets, commonly about half as wide as 
our finger rings, but much thicker, of a green colour ufually, though fome of themare 
blue, and others curioufly waved with blue, red, and white*.” He adds, that fome 
quantity of them, together with fome amber beads, had been lately difcovered at a ftone- 
pit near Garvord, in Berks, where a battle had been fought between the Romans and 
Britons. He thinks they were ufed as amulets by the Druids. 

The opinion of the Cornifh is fomewhat differently given by Mr. Carew, who fays, 
*¢ the country people in Cornwall have a perfuafion that the {nakes here breathing upon 
a hazel wand, produce a {tone ring of blue colour, in which there appears the yellow 
figure of a fnake; and that beafts which are ftung, being given fome water to drink 
wherein this {tone has been foked, will recoverf.’? Some of them have been found in 
Northamptonhhire}. 

* Cam. v. ii. p. 64. + Survey of Cornwall, p. 216. $ Morton’s Natural Hiftory, p. 499- 
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Dr. Borlafe mentions what is faid by thefe authors, without telling us whether the- 
notion ftill continues, but it feems as if it did. 

The top of the hill, on the left of the village, is full of bogs, the other hills hereabouts 
are found. i res 

Caftleton, is a royal manor, leafed to the duke of Devonfhire. Lady Maffareene har 
confiderable property here, and particularly a leafe from the crown of a large tract of 
ground which has been. inclofed, and is now good land. ; 

A level is driving through a hill between the caftle and Mam Torr, in the King’s 
Fields, which is carried on in the manner of the duke of Bridgewater’s, at Worfley- 
mill, and under the dire€tion of Mr. Gilbert, his manager there; but the canal here is 
all under ground, and is only ufed to convey the rubbifh of it as it is dug, to a place” 
where it may be got rid of ; at firft this was done by conveying it to the mouth of the 
thaft, and drawing it up in buckets, but they have fince found cavities in the rocks under 
ground, large enough to take off any quantity. The fhaft is funk about ten yards deep, 
and by conveying the water into chafms in the rock, they avoided the neceflity of car- 
rying it through the grounds of the freeholders. A flight of wide ftone fteps leads 
down to the water, which is literally a fubterraneous navigation, no part of it 
being above ground. Eight men are employed, who work about a fathom in a week ; 
in 1777 they had finifhed about 400 yards, and had about 500 more to do. ‘Yhe ex- 
pence is about so fhillings a yard, but no difficulty, no danger, no expence, can damp 
the ardour of undertakers in this bufinefs. Between Matlock and Roofeley one is car- 
xying on through the hill near Darley-bridge, towards Yowlgrave, which had coft 
x0,0001. when fearce a third of it was done. This is through a rock of fuch hardnefs, 
that tools will fcarcely touch it, and the whole is performed by the procefs of blafling 
with gunpowder; and even this is fo impeded by the great quantity of water and moil- 
ture, that the powder muft be inclofed in tin pipes. 

By the cuftom of the miners, any one who finds a fpot unworked, which he thinks 
likely to produce a vein of lead, though in another man’s field*, may put down a little 
woodea crofs, called a Stoter, and enter his name with the proper officer, whe fets out 
acertain number of meers (a meer is twenty-nine yards) and he is then at liberty to- 
work it, fink pits, and lay the rubbith about fixteen yards on each fide as he proceeds. 
If he does not work it, and another has a mind to try his fortune, he goes tc the officer, 
tells him fuch a fpot is not worked, and defires him to nick it; the officer, with a jury 
of twenty-four, who are {worn for the purpofe of attending to this bufinefs, go to the 
‘fpot, cut'a nick in the crofs, and give notice to the firft_ undertaker, that they fhall go- 
again at fuch atime, for. the fame purpofe. If no notice is taken, they go a fecond 
and third time, after which. the property is vefted in the new adventurer, fubject to the 
Same rules. d 

‘The lead ore, when brought. out of. the mine, is broken with heavy hammers on a- 
Stone, called a knock-{tone, and is then put into a wooden fieve, and rinced ina large 
tub; the ore falls through, and leaves the lighter rubbifh, which is tkimmed off, thrown 
out at a hole in the wall, and thence taken to the buddle, where it is rinced again bya. 
fmall current of water, the lead falling to the bottom. ‘What is carried down by the 
current, is waflied. once more in the fame manner, and the depofit here, which is almoft» 


* A remarkable cafe.of this fort happened lately. The owner of a field employed a man by the great,. 
to get ftone in his field. ‘The latter employed labourers by the day, who found a vein of lead. This 
man, the labourers, and the owner of the field, made their feparate claims; in the Barmoot Court it was 
adjudged to the man who took the work by the great, the day labourers being only confidered as his~ 
fervauts. . 
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28 fine as flour, is called belland. The beating and firft tincing is done by women, who 
work nine hours in the day, and earn about feven-pence. The men earn about eight 
fhillings a week. 

After all this is gone through, an officer, known by the name of the Barmifter, comes 
on behalf of the lord of the manor, and takes the proportion due to him, which is, in 
fome places, every tenth, in fome every thirteenth, in others every twentieth or twenty- 
fifth dith; till this is done, none canbe removed or fold. A difh, or hoppet, is a peck, 
or fixtcen pints in the High Peak, and fourteen in the Low; nine difhes make a load, 
and four of thefe a horfe load. When the dues are thus taken, the ore is carried to 
the fmelting-houfe, and run into pieces, two of which are called a pig, and weigh about 
eleven ftone. Sixteen pieces make a fother, the weight of which is different according 
to the market it is defigned for ; to London, nineteen hundred and a half; to Hull, 
twenty-four hundred; to other places, the medium between thefe two. The price is, 
howéver, the fame, and this difference in the weight is made to anfwer the expence of 
earriag¢, which is paid by the feller. On an average the fother is worth 13]. 15s. The 
lcad is moftly carried to the navigation near Rotherham, or to Chefterfield, to be fent to 
market. 

Pieces of ore of about the fize of nutmegs, are called bing ; a fmaller fort, pefey ; ina 
ftill {maller ftate it is called fmitham. Some years ago the miners contended, that toll 
was not to be taken of this laft; but as they had it in their power to reduce as much 
as they pleafed to that fizc, and would have annihilated the toll, the duke of Devon- 
fhire, who is leffec of the crown throughout the High Peak, tried the queftion, and 
fucceeded. By this determination he is entitled to the thirteenth difh of the whole, 
but he takes no more than a twenty-fifth, except occafionally, to affert his right. Mr. 
Rowls, who is leffee of the crown in the Low Peak, has had the fame difpute, but takes 
the thirteenth. 

The ore isrun into pieces, either in fmelting-houfes, or cupola’s. The latter were 
introduced about 1730, -and are confidered as lefs prejudicial to the health of the work- 
men, than the former, but fmelting-houfes are ftill ufed. The fmoke of the lead pro- 
duces palfies, confumptions, the byon, which refembles a quinfy, and a diforder in the 
bowels, called the belland, and which affects cattle that feed on the grafs or heath con- 
taminated by the fmoak ; it gives a fweetnefs to the herbage, and makes them eat it 
greedily, but the proprietors of the fmelting-houfes are often forced to pay damages for 
cattle which are killed by it. toa 

A charge of lead which is 18 hundred weight, takes up from feven to ten hours 
in fmelting. ‘Two men are employed about it, the pay of the firft is 1s. 3d. of the 
fecond 1s. For fuch trifling fums do men undertake fuch unwholefome employ- 
ments ! ; 

Difputes between miners are tried at the Barmoot Court, which is held about Lady- 
Day and Michaelmas, and at any intermediate time, if required. At the general courts, 
a jury of 24 working-miners is {worn, who are fummoned when a fpecial court is called, . 
and twelve make a jury to try the caufe. A fpecial jury of holders of mines may be 
had, if demanded. On complaint to the court, the twenty-four view the matter in dif 
pute, and give their opinion; if either party is diffatisfied, ‘a trial is had before the 
{teward of the court, who is the judge, and council often attend. If the verdié is not 
fatisfactory, thé matter is removed to Weftminfter-hall ; in cafes of importance this is 
generally done. . 

People often undertake to drive a fough, to carry off the water from their own, or 
ethers, mines, If thcy relieve the mine of another, they are entitled to a certain pro. 

portion 
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portion of all the ore got in that mine after it is cleaned; fometimes fo much as one- 
fixth, If, m carrying on the work they hit on a vein of lead, they frequently find that 
it is within the meers of fome other miner, and then they are obliged to account for the 
roduce. 

E Six miles beyond Tidfwellis the little village of Fairfield, (a chapelry of Hope) and 
a mile beyond that is Buxton, whofe bath has been celebrated from the time of the Ro- 
mans, and to this day continues to afford relief to the affli@ed. He whois racked b 
the gout or rheumatifm, or deprived of the ufe of his limbs by thofe painful diforders, 
here finds his cure, and hangs up his votive crutch. ; 

It is feated in a bottom, and the refort of company to the bath has made it grow 
into the fize of a fmall town; but it is, as mentioned before, a townthip of Bake- 
well. 

The bath is at a houfe called The Hail, is of a temperate heat, equal to new milk, or 
that of one’s own blood; it is in a room ten yards long, five and a half wide, and 
about:the fame height. There is a {tone bench along one end and fide of it, for the 
ufe of the bathers, and at'each corner are fteps to go down into it. It is 26 feet fix 
inches long, 12 feet eight inches broad, four feet nine inches deep at one end, and 
fix inches lefs at the other. The bottom is paved with fmooth flags. On the backfide 
lies a rock of folid black limeftone, or a kind of baftard marble. ‘The two chief fprings 
rife up through this rock, but feveral lefler fprings rife up all over the bath, through 
chinks in the rock, and the feams in the pavement. The furface of the water is cavered 
with a fteam, which, however, does not ruft iron. The level, by which the bath is 
emptied, was made by Mr. White in 1697, at which time he made the outer bath, 
where the old kitchen ftood; healfo made a fough, to carry off the cold fprings, 
that they might not rife inthe bath, and chill the water. The outer bath is fe- 
venteen feet long, ten feet two inches wide, and four feet fix inches deep, and is filled 
from the inner bath. The {prings will fill them both in two hours and eight mi- 
nhutes*. : 

That the poor might not be deprived of the benefit of thefe (and Bath) waters, by the 
fevere laws made in Queen Elizabeth’s time for regulating the poor, and confining them 
to their own parifhes, and yet that this might not be made a pretence for idle vagabonds, 
it is provided, in an act made in her 39th year, that none coming hither, or to Bath, 
fhould beg, but fhould have relief from their parifhes, and a pafs from two juftices, fixing 
the time of their return. 

The water is fulphureous and faline, yet not foetid, but very palatable, becaufe the 
fulphur is not united with any vitriolic particles, or but very few faline ; it tinges not 
filver, nor is purgative, by reafon the faline parts are in fuch {mall proportions. If 
drank, it creates a good appetite, and is prefcribed in fcorbutic rheumatifms, and con- 
fumptionst. 

St. Anne’s well, which furnifhes the water that is drank, is on the other fide of the 
late turnpike-road, under a fmall {tone alcove, built by fir Thomas Delves, who had 
received a cure here}; but that is now taken down, and a more elegant one built in its 
room, St. Anne had formerly a chapel dedicated to her in this place. 

This bath was ufed by the Romans, and the remains of their read are vifible at Fair- 
field, pointing towards the ftation at Burgh, or Brough, mentioned before. In Dr. 
Leigh’s time,-a wall was to be feen cemented with red Roman plaifter, clofe by St. 


* Short, P. 42. 
+ Leigh, b. i. p. gr, 32. 33. 
} Stukeley’s Itin. Cur, v. ip. 56. 
Anne’s 
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Anne’s well, with the ruins of the ancient bath, its dimenfions, and length ; he fays, 
the plaifter was red, and hard as brick, a mixture not prepared in thefe days, and ap- 
peared as if it was burnt, exa¢tly refembling tile*. ‘This well rofe into a ftone bafon, 
within a Roman brick wall, a yard fquare within, and a yard high on three fidest ; 
this wall was deftroyed in 1709, when the arch over that {pring was built by fir Tho- 
mas Delves. About 1697, as Mr. White was driving up a level to the bath, $0 yards 
eaft of St. Anne’s well, and 14 north of Bingham fpring, the workmen found, buried 
deep under the grafs and corn-mould, fheets of lead fpread upon great pieces of timber, 
about four yards fquare, with broken ledges round about, which had beena leaden cif. 
tern, and not unlikely that of the Romans, at leaft of fome ancient bath, which had 
been fupplied with'water from Bingham well. The firft good houfe for the accommodation 
of vifitors, was built not long before 1572 (when Dr. Jones publithed a treatife on thefe 
waters) by the earl of Shrewfbury. ‘This was demolifhed about 1670, by the then.earl_ 
of Devonfhire, and a new houfe built. At this time a regifler of cures, which had 
been long kept here, was deftroyed, with all the votive crutches, which hung on the 
wallst. : 

Bingham, or Mr. Leigh’s well, is a very ftrong, warm {pring, rifing out of the black 
limeftone, in a very dry ee about 63 yards fouth, and fouth-eaft of St. Anne’s well. 
It is not always equally ftrong, but in a great drought difcharged 1758 gallons of water 
in anhour§. There is in the fame clofe a hot and cold fpring, 20 yards fouth éaft of 
St. Anne's; and a little eaft of this, on the eaft fide of a ftone wall, is another fmall, flow, 
hot fpring, which mixes with a cold one, rifing up clofe by it. Another warm fprin; 
rifes in the ftream of the level, which carries the water from the bath ; and on the foutk 
of this ftream rife two other warm fprings|]. 

Dr. Short computes, that the four warm fprings together, throw forth in a year 97 
millions, 681 thoufand 860 gallons of water, exclufive of the wafte that gets out Of 
the bath, the ftrong fpring in the middle of the bath level, what rifes in the hot and cold 
fpring, and the two fmall warm {prings in the low ground, with feveral otber oozings of 
warm water in different places, the whole of which added, might nearly double the. 

uantityf. 
4 On Ha north fide the brook, oppofite to the hall, is a chalybeate {pring, which; 
mixed with the water of St: Anne’s, or Bingham well, isa gentle purgative**, 

Befides the hall, there are two large houke on the hill for the reception of company, 
the White Hart, and the Eagle, with fome other fmaller ones; but fo great has been 
the refort for many years, that the duke of Devonfhire, who is owner oF the bath, has 
at length determined to provide ftill further accommodation. He has accordingly begun 
to build in the bottom, near the hall, and is about to ere€t another inn, a large afigmbly 
room, and fome private houfes, which are to form a crefcent. The foundations are lay. 
ing (1780), and in digging them, another warm {pring has been difcovered, in which 
the water bu5bles up with confiderable force; near it was found the corner of a build. 
ing of fquared ftone, fuppofed to have been the work of the Romans. It might have been 
fuppofed, that as the prefent bath is not near large enough to accommodate the compa- 
ny conveniently, and a greater refort muft be expe€ted when the buildings are com- 
pleted, they would have gladly availed themfelves of this additional bath 3 unfortunatel 
they havenot. A grove of trees, which could ill be fpared, has been cut down, to make 


* Leigh, b. iii. p. 42. + Short’s Mineral Waters, p. 23. t Ibid. p. 45. 
§ Ibid. p. 50. ? N Ibid. p. 39. q Ibid. p. 51. ** Ibid. p. 229, 
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room for thefe alterations. ‘The turnpike road is turned, fo as not to go between the 
hall and the new building, as it ufed to do, but now goes round the crefcent, 
and comes into the town at the top of the hill. The ftone ufed in thefe buildings 
is got on the duke’s eftate, about two miles off, and makes a handfome appcar- 
ance. 

The duke’s expence is calculated to be from 30 to 50,000l. but this is much fhort of 
what was originally propofed to have been done. A wide flreet was to have been built 
$n the front of the hall, (which was alfo to have been much enlarged) witha colonade 
on each fide up to it, and the whole was to have been made commodious and magni- 
ficent. ‘The avarice of an individual prevented the execution of the plan; a fmall field 
of two acres, which was not the duke’s property, lay intermixed with what was his, 
and without it the work could not be carried into execution. The owner thought he 
might avail himfelf of this circumftance to any extent, and that the duke muit buy, 
whatever price he fhould fet on it; he demanded 20001. for his two acres, He was 
affered 12001. or more, but refufing it, the defign was changed, and the prefent plan 
adopted in its room. By this means his two acres remain of the original value of any 
ther two acres near the place, which mutt be rated very high, to make them come to 
much more than 1001. Difappointed in that fcheme he is now trying another; he is 
finking to intercept the hot {pring, which he fancies rifes in his ground, and defcends 
from thence to the hall. 

The curate of the place reads prayers at the hall twice a day, and a fubfcription is 
made for him. Here, as at Matlock, a fhilling a piece is paid for dinner, and the 
fame for fupper. Whoever happens to be at the head of the table, collects one fhil- 
ling from every new comer on his firft appearance, for the benefit of the poor; the 
soared is done at the other houfes, and the whole amounts to a handfome fum in the 
feafon. 

The fituation of this place is the reverfe of Matlock, the fcenery of which you look 
for in vain. The hills are dreary, and the fummit of one does little more than thew 
the fummit of another equally bare. The Wye, which runs from hence by Bakewell, 
is in its infancy, being formed by the junction of three fmail fprings a mile weft from 
the hall*. 

‘About half a mile from Buxton, on the right of the Afhbourn road, is a large hill, 
where they get limeftone, and burn it into lime, which is more fit for manure than 
building, outer walls efpecially; for being expofed to the air and weather, it foon 
moulders, and peels off. Lower down, nearer the bath, are different forts of ftone, 
the lime from which becomes fo hard after working, that it becomes as hard as ftone, 
and is not injured by air or weather. Of the limeftone here, there are nine or ten 
different forts, fome of which lying neareft to the hall, are very full of fulphur, and 
being broke or ftruck with a hammer, {mell ftrongly of it. Moft of the jet black fort 
- are of a very irregular figure, full of great knobs, or lumps, the leaft bit whereof 
broke off, fends forth an infufferable fmell ; it contains much folid bitumen, and feems 
as though it were forcibly melted fulphur and ftone powder, thrown up by the vehe- 
mence of a fubterranean fire, and condenfed under the earth’s furface. This is an ob- 
fervation made by Dr. Short{, before the idea was ftarted of volcanoes being to be 
found in a great number of places where there is no tradition of any. This gentleman 
obferves, that moft of the limeftone in the Peak abounds with fhells of cockles, oyfters, 
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and efcallops, but none fo much as this place and Stony Middleton 3 he contends, 
however, that they are not real fhells, but only refemblances of them*. There are fe. 
ven or eight kilns worked in the fummer, which burn from 120 to 300 horfe loads in 
two days, fold at 4d. or 4d4. the load. It is fometimes carried away in fmall carts, 
which hold about four horfe loads each. Five men join in taking a kiln, and give sl. 
ayear rent for it. They work at the minesin the winter. The heaps of rubbifh from the 
kilns, which are feattered over the fides of the hill, grow into a firm confiftence, and 
in them the workmen fcoop out habitations, which muft be comfortably warm, as there 
are no crevices to let inthe air. At the diftance of a mile from hence, or lefs, on the 
Staffordfhire fide, the foil thanges, and inftead of a limeftone rock covered with ver- 
dant turf, the furface is heath, under that a black, moory foil, and under that a brown. 
ith earth, full of loofe, crumbling flones ; lead in fome places, fome iron-{tone, and fome 
fulphurt ; and a little farther are coal-pits, where coal is got, which is ufed in burning 
the lime. 

Under this hill is the cavern called Poole’s Hole, reputed one of the wonders of 
the Peak; but no one who has feen the cavern at Caftleton, will find it worth the 
trouble of going into. The entrance is by an arch, fo low, that you muft ftoop at 
going in, but it foon rifes toa confiderable height. There are hollows, which are 
called by the names of Poole’s chamber, cellar, &c. and the droppings from the roof 
form maffes of ftone, which may be fuppofed to reprefent fret-work, organ and choir- 
work, the figures of animals, a chair, flitches of bacon, &c. When Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was at. Buxton, fhe went as far asa pillar, which has ever fince gone by her 
name, and few go farther; but beyond this is a fteep afcent for near a quarter of a 
mile, which terminates near the roof in a hollow, called the Needle’s Eye, in which 
a candle being placed, it reprefents a ftar, The paffage is rugged, flippery, and dif- 
ficult. 

Near this cave are found hexagonal cryflals, the angles and fides complete, but of 
a bad colour, none quite tranfparent, and not fo hard as Briftol {tones 3 their points 
fcratch glafs, but prefently break off. In the year 1756 a gentleman in his walks ob- 
ferved fome little rifings on the rocks, which appeared like ant-hills; he opened fome, 
and found they confifted of a perfect arch, drawn up, as he imagined, by the exhala. 
tion of the fun; in them was firft formed a thin bed of dirty coloured fpar, and upon 
that a regular clufter, or bed of thefe cryftalst. Dr. Short fays, all thefe are formed 
in the winter, and the more ftormy and colder that is, the larger and harder the pe~ 
trifactions. 

About a mile from Buxton, in the Afhbourn road, on the left hand, isa hill, called 
Staden Low, marked by a thorn growing on the top. Between the road and that is the 
fquare vallum, with the circle adjoining, mentioned by Dr. Stukeley. The ground there 
has been inclofed and ploughed fince he vifited it; but though the plough has levelled 
the banks, the fhape was as clearly to be diftinguifhed in 1779 as it ever was. It was 
then a field of oats. He fuppofes the circle to have been for fhews, and fays, itis 160 
feet diameter. The vallum he fpeaks of in one place, as being so feet on each fide, but 
revifiting it, he callsit 100, the ditch inward. On the point of the circle, fartheft from 
the fquare, he fays, there was a little femicireular cove of earth. He fpeaks of barrows 
on the tops of the hills§ ; but perhaps means two beacons, which are on the points of 
two hills not far off. 


* Short, p. 28, + Ibid. p. 24. } Literary Magazine, 1757. § Itin, v. if. p. 26, 
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Under Staden Low, to the north, the rocks-between which the river runs, form a 
tremendous precipice, called the Lover’s-leap 3 ,the particular hiftory from whence it 
got this name I do not know, nor did I hear of ny modern exploit of the fort. This, 
with the Marvel Stones, Chee Torr, and the Pruids’ Temple near Newhaven, are ail 
the things within a morning’s ride from Buxton which I know of. 3 

To go to the Marvel Stones, after pafling through Fairfield turnpike, take a bye- 
road over the commcn, on the left, and keep the road to Chapel in Frith a little way, 
then takea lane on the right, which points fraight to a part of the turnpike road from 
Manchefter, by Chapel in Foreft and Tidfwell, to Shefheld, over which the Bathom- 
gate on the moor above, is plainly feen in a line to the edge of the hill, About three 
miles from Buxton, and two before coming to Chapel in the Foreit, thefe {tones are 
in a pafture on the right of the road, on the fide of a fmall bill inclining to the fouth. 
It isa rock of about 180 feet long, and 80 broad in the wideft part; it does not any 
where rife more than three feet above the furface ofthe ground. ‘The face of it is deep- 
ly indented with innumerable channels or gutters, of various length, breadth, fhape, 
and depth; from nine inches to 30 feet long; from five inches to five feet wide. 
There are alfo a great number of holes, fome round, fome ofan irregular fhape, from 
the fize of a {mall bafon to that of a large kettle; after rains thefe are full of water, 
till exhaled by the fun. The channels, or gutters, generally run north and fouth, 
but none of them go quite acrofs the ftone; there is always fome feam or ridge of the 
rock terminating the channel, and in a few inches another channel commences, which 
is alfo croffed by another feam or ridge. Thefe feams or ridges are from four inches 
to four feet broad, but there can hardly be found four feet fquare without a hole or 
achannel. The ftone is not jointed, or of a loofe kind, but one hard, firm rock. 
At the eaft and weft ends are a great number of irregular fhaped ftones, ftanding a 
few inches from each other, the interfpaces filled with earth, which is covered with 
grafs; perhaps, ifthe earth was removed, it would be found that thefe are parts of the 
fame rock. 

This, I believe, is what Dr. Stukeley means, when he mentions having heard of fome 
marvel {tones near Hope, which he fuppofes to have been druidical, but did not fee; if 
he had, he would not have formed that fuppofition, the whole being certainly the work 
of nature. 

From hence, looking over the moor towards Tidfwell, a white heap is feen, called 
the Tong, where, under earth and ftones, quantities of human bones are found; and 
in a patture, called Perry, in this Peak-foreft, a very great quantity has been dif- 
covered under a bank feveral yards in length; they are in gencral found. ‘Ihere is 
another of thefe colle€tions of bones in a pafture, called Harrod-low, in the fame 
foreft, and one on Wormhill-moor. There is no tradition concerning them that I can 
learn. 

Chapel in the Foret is a little village, in the road from Manchefter to Tidfweil, and 
is fo called from being feated in what was once the Peak-foreft. ‘There is a farm-houfe 
in a good clump of trees (almoft the only ones) {aid to have been a lodge; now called 
the Chamber. Near the village isa large flat, once covered with water, the middle 
now grown up with rufhes and flags, called the Foreft Dam. A Mifs Bower, who late- 
ly died here, left her harpficord to the church, with a falary of about twenty pounds 
a year for a man to play it, and find coals to air it, for which ufe a chimney is built. A 
houfe for the mufician is building, the parfonage decaying. Her mother lengthened 
the church at the eaft end; and made avery handfome ftone front there, with a Venetian 
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window, fathed. She alfo defigned a monument for her daughter, but dying before 
it was put up, itis not finithed. ‘This chapel was famous for the celebration of marriages 
before the aét took place. 

Chee Torr lies on the right of the road from Buxton to Tidfwell, about five miles 
from the former. At the fourth mile-ftone you leave the turnpike, and go under the 
wall of a plantation, to the village of Wormhill. Here is a good houfe belonging to 
Mr. Bagthaw, whofe elder brother ornamented his grounds and the village green 
with many plantations. An honeft fhoe-maker has opened a fummer coffee-houle 
here, and will be your guide to the rocks, Defccnding a very fleep hill, you come 
to the river Wye, at a place where it receives two additional fprings in its way to Bake- 
well, and where its current takes up nearly all the fpace between the rocks, which 
feem to have been forced afunder. One of them is faid to be 360 feet high; it does 
not appear fo high as Matlock Great Torr; but it is perpendicular, and not broken by 
trees, This valley (if it may be fo called) is winding, and you do not fee the whole at 
once. 

A mile to the left of a public houfe, called Newhaven, 11 miles from Buxton, in the 
way to Afhbourn, isa circle of {tones, fuppofed to be of the Druids. A circular bank 
of earth, raifed to a confiderable height, enclofes an area of about 50 yards over; 
towards the eaft, or fouth-eaft, it is much higher than in the other parts, that part of it 
being formed by a large barrow. The ditch is within fide. On the area wasa circle 
of ftones, all of which are thrown down; whether they are all there I cannot fay, but I 
reckoned them to be 32, adding fuch pieces as appeared to have been broken off by the 
fall, to thofe which they feemed to have belonged to when entire. In the centre are 
three large ftones, alfothrown down. ‘The entrance is at the north, or north-weft fide, 
and feems to lead to thefe three tones. They are of the fame fort of rock as the mar- 
vel-ftones, at Smalldale, and were probably brought from a quarry, which there is of 
this kind, about three miles off. It is not eafy to form a conjecture of the original 
height or fize, as they are all thrown down, many, if not all, broken, and fome feem 
deeper buried in the earth than others, but perhaps feven or eight feet may be about 
their length. I am inclined to think there was but one circle, and that what, in one 
place, gives the appearance of a fecond, or inner circle, is only occafioned by the frag- 
ments broken off the larger ones in their fall. Weft or fouth-weft of the great barrow, 
is a {maller one, at a little diftance from the bank, called Arbourlow; from it many 
others are feen on the tops of the adjacent hills, and one very large one about half a 
mile off, called Endlow. In this laft, afhes and burnt bones have been found. They 
all have a bafon on the top, and wherever there is a barrow, the hill is called a Low, 
with fome addition prefixed to it. 

From Buxton, returning to Tidfwell, take the road to Sheffield, over the high and 
barren moors, of which there is a long fucceflion. By going through Stony Middle- 
ton, one very long and fteep hill is avoided. Pafling the river at Grindleford bridge, 
the firft.afeent is through a fcrubby wood of oaks, called Yarncliff, where a ftream 
rufhes down a deep woody glen on the left. On gaining the top, fee the rude and 
rough ridges of rock on the moor on the left, called Millftone Edge, from the mill- - 
ftones dug there. 

On this moor are fome things well deferving to be feen, though little fpoken of. . 
The traveller haftens from fo dreary a {pot, and does not think of its affording any en- 
tertainment; and indeed he ought to take a guide, if he means to look for whatI am - 
about to- mention, left he fhould getinto abog. At the top of the hill above Yarn. - 
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cliff, turn on the left, and on the point of a hill called Great Owlar-Torr, is a heap of 
darge. ftones piled up one again{t another; on the top I found three rock-bafons per- 
fect, and one which had been broken off, Not far from this a vaft ftone is feen peep- 
ing over the edge of a hill, and appearing to be placed on a fmaller; on going to it, I 
found it to be one very great ftone, perhaps 20 feet high. ‘There isa broad bafe to 
the height of fix or feven feet, the body then becomes fmaller, and is covered witha cap, 
hanging ovér, fo that you cannot get on the top. 

‘To the right of this is a fortification, called the Carle’s Work, but of what. people 
or age is nat known. It may feem to have fome refemblance of the huge and thape- 
lefs ftru€ture of ftones, mentioned by Tacitus to have been raifed by Caractacus, when 
he headed the Silures againit the Romans*. On its firft appearance, a ftone wall of 
eight or nine feet high, feeming to be pretty regulary made, is feen crofling a neck of 
land, lying higher than the adjoining part of the moor and which is full of loofe ftones. 
On coming to it, the {tones which compofe the wall are’ found to be very large, but 
regularly piled, and covered at the back with a floping bank of earth. Keeping to 
the right hand, the ground is of an irregular fhape, inclofed by a fence of ftdnes, 
rudely placed; fometimes a great ftone, in its natural pofition, forms the defence, in 
other places fmaller ones are piled between, or on, large ones. In the fide which 
looks towards Chatfworth, is an entrance or gateway, opening inwards, with two 
flanks, The wall firft mentioned looks towards Great Owlar Torr. Inftead of re- 
turning to the turnpike road, you may go forward, and come in at a fmelting mill, to 
another turnpike road, which comes from Caftleton, by Hatherfage, to Sheffield. 
Here was a rocking-ftone, very lately deftroyed by the barbarous hands ef an igno- 
rant turnpike furveyor, or mafon. Hiatherfage lies a little below, on the left, on the 
tharp defcent of the hill. The church ftands at the upper end of the town, and is 
a handfome one, with a good fpire; above it is a place called Camp-green, being 
a high and pretty large circular.mound of earth, inclofed by a deep ditch. 

After pafling fome miles over thefe barren moors, begin to defcend towards Shef. 
field. i 

‘This town has been for fome centuries famous for the iron trade, which is here car- 
ried on in various forts of work to an aftonifhing extent. ‘The rivers Sheff and Dun 
meet near the town, but the navigation does not come quite up to it; however, it is 
ufed to carry the goods to Hull. It is reckoned that there are 40,000 inhabitants, all 
induftrious and fully employed. The number of fmiths and cutlers living in thefe parts in 
the time of Henry VIII. is noticed by Leland; and the cutlers of Hallamfhire (the name 
for this part of Yorkfhire) are a corporation by aét of parliament, 21 James I. The 
grinders have high wages, owing partly to their fkill, and the nicety requifite in finifh- 
mg edge tools, partly to the danger of their employment from the breaking of the 
ftones, which fometimnes fly in pieces from the velocity of their motion. The breaking 
of a ftone ufed to be almoft certainly fatal; but the danger is now greatly lef- 
fened by placing a ftrong band, chained with a very thick iron chain, over that part of 
the ftone which is next the workman; by this means, if it does break, it can only fly 
forwards. Chefe grind{tones are turned by a fet of wheels, which are moved by one 
water-wheel, and have different degrees of velocity ; that of the finither is fuch, that the 
eye fcarce fees it move. 

A great deal of bufinefs is done in filver, and in plating with filver; the former is 
likely to be much increafed by their getting an affay in the town, which they and fome 
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other places obtained in the year 177 . Before that they were obliged to fend all their 
filver goods to London to be affayed and marked, which was attended with much exe 
pence and lofs of time. 7 

Here is a filk mill on the model of that at Derby. A new church was built about 
30 years ago. Thomas lord Furnival, in 54 Henry III. obtained licence to make @ 
caftle of his manor houfe at Sheffield 3; and his grandfon, in 24 Edward I. had a charter 
for a weekly market at his manor of Sheffield. By a daughter and: heir, this eftate, 
with many others, went into the family of Nevill, in the beginning of the reign of 
Richard II. and not long after to an only daughter, married to the famous John Tal- 
bot, earl of Shrewfbury*. His defcendants refided here, had a great eftate, and were- 
liberal benefaétors to the town. Earl George, who, as mentioned before, had the- 
cuftody of Mary, Queen of Scots, has a noble monument, which he ereéted in his life- 
time. In the infcription thereon, he fpeaks of the Queen of Scots being in his cuftody 
for 16 years, from 1563 to 1584, and that her entertainment was attended. with great" 
expence, and an anxiety not to be expreffedt. The funeral of earl Francis, who died. 
at this place in O&. 1560, was very magnificent, according to the cultom of thofe days. 
After the ferviee, there was a great dinner at the caftle for every. one who would come,. 
of three hundred and twenty meffes of meat, (befides three for the table of the them 
earl, who attended the funeral) each_mefs confifting of eight dithes, two boiled, four’ 
roaft, and two baked. What was left was given to the poor. Fifty does,. and twenty~ 
nine red deer, were killed for this entertainment. The whole ceremony is given in 
Peck’s Defiderata Curiofa, v. ii. lib. vii. p. 17. The burial place is in the great church,. 
where there is a noble monument for earl George, hufband of the countefs, mentioned. 
at Hardwick. 

Gilbert, the grandfon of earl Francis, died m 1616, leaving three daughters and? 
coheirs, of whom Alethea married Thomas, earl of Arundell, and brought him this 
and the Workfop eftate. From this earl of Arundel it defcended to the late duke of 
Norfolk, who gave the Sheffield eftate to the earl of Surrey, (fon of the prefent duke): 
who is now the owner. 

The caftle was razed by order of parliament, after the death of Charles I. ' 

Barnfley is the next ftage, before which the woods of the marquis of Rockingham 
are feen on the right, and on the left is Wentworth caftle, formerly called Stainborough,. 
the feat of the earl of Strafford. I did not go to this, but the following is Mr. Arthur 
Young’s account of it. 

‘* The new front to the lawn is one of the moft beautiful in the worldt:;. it is fur. 
prifingly light and elegant; the portico, fupported by fix pillars of the Corinthian 
order, 1s exceedingly elegant ; the triangular cornice, inclofing the arms, is as light as 
poflible; the baluftrade gives a fine effect to the whole building, which is exceeded by 
few in lightnefs, unity of parts, and that pleafing fimplicity which muft ftrike every 
beholder. 

“ ‘Fhe hall is forty by forty, the cieling fupported. by very handfome Corinthian 
pillars, and divided into compartments by cornices elegantly worked and gilt, the di- 
vifions painted in a very pleafing manner. On the left hand you enter an: anti-cham-. 
ber, twenty feet fquare, then a bed-chamber of the fame fize, and thirdly, a draw- 
ing-room of the like dimenfions ; the pier-glafs is large, but the frame rather in » 

~ heavy ftile. Over the chimney is fome carving, by Gibbons. 


* Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 726, 301, 328. + Ibid. p. 333. 
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“The other fide of the hall opens into a drawing-room, 40 by 25. The chimney- 
piece is exceedingly elegant; the cornice furrounds a plate of Siena marble, upon 
which is a beautiful feftoon of flowers in white; it is fupported by two pillars of Siena, 
wreathed with white, than which nothing can have a better effect. The door-cafes are 
very elegantly carved and gilt. Here are three fine flabs, one of Egyptian granite, and 
two of Siena marble ; alfo feveral piGures. 

“ The dining-room is 25 by 30. Herc is the portrait of the great earl of Strafford, 
by Vandyke. 

“ Going up ftairs (the ftair-cafe by the bye is fo lofty as to pain the eye) you enter 
the gallery, which is one of the moft beautiful in England. It is one hundred and 
eighty feet long, by twenty-four broad, and thirty high. It is in three divifions; a 
large one in the centre, and a fall one at each end; the divifion is by very magnificent 
pillars of marble, with gilt capitals. In the fpaces between thefe pillars and_the wall are 
fome ftatues. 

“¢ This noble gallery is defigned and ufed as a rendezvous room, and an admirable 
one itis; one end is furnifhed for mufic, andthe other with a billiard-table: thisis the 
ftile in which fuch rooms fhould always be regulated. At each end is a very elegant 
Venetian window, contrived (like feveral others in the houfe to admit the air by fliding 
down the pannel under the centre part of it. ‘The cornices of the end divifions are of 
marble, richly ornamented. Here ate feveral valuable pictures, amongit which is Charles 
I. in the Ifle of Wight, by Vandyke. 

“ Lord Strafford’s library is a good room, 30 by 20, and the book-cafes handfomely 
difpofed. 

© Her ladythip’s drefling room is extremely elegant, about twenty-five feet fquare, 
hung with blue Indiam paper ; the cornice, ceiling, and ornaments, all extremely pretty ; 
the toilette boxes of gold, and very handfome. 

“ Her reading clofet is exceflively elegant, hung with a painted fattin, and the ceiling 
in Mofaics, feftooned with honey-fuckles ; the cornice of glafs painted with flowers ; it 
isa fweet little room, and mutt pleafe every fpectator. On the other fide of the dreffing- 
room is a bird clofet, in which are many cages of finging birds: the bed-chamber, 
twenty-five feet fquare, is very handfome, and the whole apartment very pleafingly 
complete. t 

<¢ But Wentworth caftleis more famous for the beauties of the ornamented environs, 
than for that of the houfe, though the front is fuperior to many. ‘The water and woods 
adjoining are fketched with great tafte. The firft extends through the park in a mean- 
dring courfe, and wherever it is viewed, the terminations are no where feen, having 
every where the effect of a real and very beautiful river; the groves of oaks fill up the 
bends of the ftream in a moft beautiful manner, here advancing thick to the very banks 
of the water, there appearing at a diftance, breaking away toa few {cattered trees in 
fome fpots, and in others joining their branches into the moft folemn brownnefs. The 
water in many places is feen from the houfe, between the trees’ of feveral fcattered 
clumps, moft picturefquely ; in others, it is quite loft behind hills, and breaks every 
where upon the view, in a ftile that cannot be too much admired. 

‘The fhrubbery that adjoins the houfe is difpofed with the utmoft elegance: the 
waving flopes dotted with firs, pines, &c. are gocavely pretty : andthe temple is fixed 
at fo beautiful a fpot, as to command the fweet landfcape of the park, and the rich prof. 
pect of the adjacent country, which rifesin a bold manner, and prefents an admirable 
view of cultivated hills, 
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‘* Winding up the hill among the plantations and woods, which are laid out in an 
agreeable talte, we came to the bowling-green, which is thickly encompaffed with ever. 
greens, retired and beautiful, with a very light and pretty Chincfe temple on one fide 
of it, and from thence crofsa dark walk, catching a moft beautiful view of a bank of 
diftant wood. The next object isa ftatue of Ceres, in a retired ‘pot; the cafcade ap- 
pearing with a good effect, and through the divifions of it, the diftant profpeé is feen 
very finely. ‘The lawn which leads up to the caltle is elegant; there isa clump of firs 
on one fide of it, through which the diflant profpect is fven, and the abovementioned 
flatue of Ceres is caught in the hollow of a dark grove with the moft picturefque ele- 
gance, and is one among the few in{tances of flatues being employed in gardens with 
real tafte. From the platform of grafs within the caftle walls (in the centre of which 
isa flatue of the late earl who built it) over the battlements, you behold a furprifing 
profpect on which-ever fide you look; but the view which pleafes me beft, is that op- 
polite the entrance, where you look down upon a valley, which is extenfive, finely 
bounded by rifing cultivated hills, and very complete in being commanded at a fingle 
look, notwithftanding its valt variety. 

“« Within the menagery, at the bottom of the park, is a moft pleafing fhrubbery, ex- 
tremely fequeftered, cool, fhady, and agreeably contrafted to that by the houfe, from 
which fo much diftant profpet is beheld; the latter is what may be called fine, but the 
former is pleafingly agrecable. We proceeded through the menagery (which is pretty 
well ftocked with pheafants, &c.) to the bottom of the fhrubbery, where is an alcove in 
a fequeftered fituation; in front of it the body of a large oak is feen at the end of a 
walk, in a pleafing {tile; but on approaching it, three more are caught in the fame 
manner, which, from uniformity in fuch merely rural and natural objects, difpleafes at 
the firft fight. ‘The fhrubbery, or rather plantation, is fpread over tWo fine flopes, the: 
valley between which is a long, winding, hollow dale, exquilitely beautiful, the banks 
are thickly covered with great numbers of very fine oaks, whofe noble branches in fome 
places almoft join over the grafs lawn, which winds through this elegant valley ; at the 
upper end is a Gothic temple over a little grot, which forms an arch, and together have 
a pleating effect; on a near view this temple is found a light, airy, and elegant building. 
Behind it is a water, fweetly fituated, furrounded by hanging woods, in a beautiful 
manner; an ifland in it, prettily planted; and the bank on the left fide rifing clegantly 
from the water, and fcattered with fine oaks. From the feat of the river god (the 
ftream by the by is too fmall to be fandtified) the view into the park is pretty, congeniak 
with the fpot, and the temple caught in a proper ftile.” 

Mr. Young concludes with properly acknowledging the true politenefs of lord 
and lady Stafford, in permitting flrangers to have eafy acccfs to a fight of this place 5 
and execrates, as every one muft do, the infolent pride of navobs and contrac- 
tore, who accidentally becoming poffefied of fine feats, refufe that gratification to all 
who are not of their prefent acquaintance, 

Lord Strafford has built fome ruins near the road, which may perhaps have a good ef- 
fect from the houfe, or grounds, but they appear very indifferently to a traveller. 

Barnefley is a fmall towa, black from the coal-mines and iron-works round it, from 
whence it has got the name of Black Barnefley. Yet, contradictory as it may feem, 
thread is bleeched here ; fome coarfe linen for fhirts and checks, is wove. . 

in the village of Sandall is a finall fchool by the road fide, the modcft builder of 
which has only placed the initials of his name, C. Z.; he fays in the infcription, that 
it s defigned to teach Englifh and the Chriftian religion, the too great neglect of which 
he remarks, and, if Iremember right, with an apoftrophe! 

VOL, IL. Ao At 
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At this place was a caftle, built by John, the laf earl Warren, who having no iffue 
by his wife, in 9 Edward IL. by fpecial grant, gave the inheritance of all his lands to 
the king and his heirs, amongft which, this caftle and the manor of Wakefield are enu- 
merated ; ten yearsafter the king granted it to him for his life*. In 1 Edward HI. on 
the death of Thomas, duke of Lancafter, Henry being found to be his brother and 
heir, the king, taking his homage, commanded bis efcheator north of. Trent, not to 
meddle with the caftle of Sandale, manor of Wakefield, &c. whereunto John earl of 
Warren laid claim, they being, by confent of both parties, to remain in the king’s 
hands, to be delivered to Henryf. Yet, in the 2cth year of that king, this eark 
Warren fettled this caftle on Maud de Nereford (his concubine) and on John and 
Thomas, his fons by herf. It, however, afterwards came to the crown, and was 
given by Edward III. to his fifth fon, Edmund de Langley, from whom it defcended 
to Richard, duke of York, the competitor of Henry VI. and who, between this place 
and Wakefield, fought the battle with Henry’s queen, in which he loft his life. He 
had appointed his army to rendezvous here, but was followed fuddenly by the queen 
before his forces were colleéted; too gallant to bear the thoughts of being braved by 
her at the gate of his own caitle, he fallied out, was defeated, and killed. Mr, Tho- 
refby had a ring which was found in this place, and fuppofed to have been his, On 
the right hand of the road, between this and Wakefield, on the fpot where he fell, 
a flone crofs was ereéted, which was deftroyed ih the late civil war§. 

On the bridge over the Calder, at the entrance of Wakefield, flands a chapel, 
built by Edward the 1Vth; it belongs to the poor, was lately converted into a ware- 
houfe, and is now let to an cloath’s-man. In the front are remains of fome groups: 
of figures, and other ornaments. Poflibly it might have fome reference to this battle, 
or to the murder of the young earl of Rutland, put to death in cold blood near the 
bridge, by lord Clifford, a young man whofe barbarity ftained the luftre of the victory, 
and gained him the name of ‘The Butcher. He paid dear for it afterwards, as did the 
queen, for her weak and unworthy infults to the body of the gallant. York. This 
lord was killed in the battle of Towton, and his fons, then quite infants, would have 
been facrificed to the manes of Rutland, if their mother had not preferved them, by 
fending the youngelt beyond fea, and concealing the eldeft at the houfe of a fhepherd, 
where he was brought up as a peafant, without education, and remained in that ftate 
till the fettlement of Henry VII. on the throne, made it fafe to difcover him. His 
eftates were in the mean time in the hands of his enemies, but he then got reititution 
of them||. 

In 1756 a number of groupes, in wood and alabafter, were found in the roof of a 
houfe in the market-place, fuppofed to have belonged to the chapel on the bridge, or 
to Sandall caftle. One of them reprefented St. William, archbifhop of York ; ano- 
ther the martyrdom of St. Amphibalus; Mofes and Aaron, David and Solomon, 
Chrift and the twelve Apoftles, Paul, John Baptift, the three Magi, St. Anne teach- 
ing the virgin, a mitred figure, fuppofed the patron faint of the chapel, the martyrdom 
of St. John the Baptift in the cauldron, wirh Polycarp and Ignatius, the Roman ma- 
giftrate and the executioners. They were about twelve inches high, painted red, and 
gilded. St Anne was three feet high, and in the beft ftyle, whence this might rather 
be conjectured to be the patron faint, or principal figure]. ; 





* Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 81. + Ibid. p. 783. $ Ibid. p. &2. 
§ When Leland made his notes, Sandall caftle belonged to the king. tin. vi. p.:5. A view of it, 
from a draught in the dutchy office, has been engraved by the Society of Antiqnarics. 
i} Dugd, Bar. v. i. p. 343- | Gough’s Topography, v. i, p. 458. 
1 This 
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‘This town is handfome and well built, and has long been noted for the clothing trade. 
There is a good bridge over the Calder, which was made navigable fo far about 1698. 
Amongft other eminent men whom this place has produced, was the Pindar who dif 
tinguifhed himfelf as the antagonift of the‘bold Robinhood. ~ 

‘The road from hence to Leeds, is through a country black with coal-pits, and the 
fmoak of the fire-engines and glafs-houfes; but the land is good. At Leeds the cloth. 
ing trade, that ftaple manufa@ture of the kingdom, which employs fuch innumerable 
hands, and which is a more genuine fource of wealth than the mines of Peru, is feen 
in all its glory. The cloth uled to be expofed on ftalls in the ftreet, but in 1758 a 
large hall was built by fubfcription of 1589 clothiers, cach of whom had a {pot affigned 
him in it for fale of his cloth. The payment was three guineas each ; and if the ftall 
is fold, no larger premium is permitted to be taken. A new hall is now finifhed on a 
ftill larger fcale, over the centre of which isan aflembly room. It is almoft incredible 
how much bufinefs is done here on the cloth-market days, which are Tuefdays and 
Saturdays. The neighbourhood is full of the country houfes of the rich clothiers. 

About three miles off are the ruins of Kirkftall-abbey, a ftately Gothic building, in 
a vale watered by the river Aire. It was of the Ciftercian order, founded by Henry 
de Lacy in 1157, and was valued at the diffolution at 329]. 28. 11d. The gateway is 
walled up, and converted into a farm-houfe, the arch plainly appearing. ‘I'he abbot’s 
palace was on the fouth. The middle, north, and fouth ailes of the church remain, 
with nine pillars on each fide, but the roof of the middle aile is gone. Places for fix 
altars, three on each fide the high altar, are vifible. At the weft end is a turret, with 
‘fteps up to it, leading to the roof of the fouth aile, overgrown with grafs. ‘The tower, 
built about the time of Henry VIII. is pretty entire* ; part of an arched chamber, lead- 
ing to the cemetery, and part of the dormitory, remain. The wall under the eaft win- 
dow is broken down, and there is no door at the weit, fo that there is a paffage through 
the whole building, and this being always open, the cattle ufe it for a fhelter, and 
make it very dirty. It is pity the noble owner (the duke of Montague) fhould not 
pay fo much regard to this ftru€ture, and the purpofes for which it, was originally de- 
figned, as to prevent this abufe of it. One fees with veneration thefe mouldering re- 
mains of the piety of our anceftors; and, if it were ony for the picturefque fcenes 
which they exhibit in their prefent condition, one cannot bit lament that they fhould 
want the little care which would preferve them very long from further deftrudtion. 

Near this place are faid to be remains of fome Danifh works. a 

It is faid that there was a Roman pottery two miles from Leeds, at Haweatter-rigg, 
on Blackmore, and that there are fome veftiges of a Roman town at Adellt. 

Go to Harewood, where is Gawthorp-hallf, the feat of Mr. Edwin Lafcelles, for- 
merly that of the Gafcoignes, late of the Boulters§. At the village of that name, are 
fome remains of the caftle, once belonging to the Curci’s, demolifhed in the late civil 
war. 

Mr. King, who has taken very great pains in inveltigating the remains of ancient 
caftles, fays, that what remains of this appears to have been chiefly built about the time 
of Edward I. and to have been compleated in that of Edward Ili. The entrance is by 
two portals, in the firft of which is the groove for the portcullis. In the apartment 


* January 27, 1779, three fides of this tower fell down, and only the fouth fide of it remains. Gough’s 


Topography, v. ii p. 470. 
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over the fecond, is a large door way, which has three coats of arms over it; the firft 
and third contain a lion rampant, being the arms of Aldburgh, charged on the breaft with 
a fleur-de-lis, to diftinguifh the branch which poffeffed this caftle from the elder; the 
fecond contains an orle, being the arms of Baliol. What is very extraordinary, this 
great arch only leads into the {mall room in the upper part of the tower of entrance, where 
there could not be any communication with the grand entrance below, and it feems un- 
connected with any other parts, except that little room, and the galleries in the wall. 
This little room is fuppofed to have been the chapel; in the freeze round it are 12 
coats of arms cut in ftone, amongft which thofe of Aldburgh are repeated three times ; 
fir William de Aldburgh became poffefled of this caftle by gift of Robert de Infula, or 
De l’Ifle, lord Lifle, of Rugemont, itt 38 Edward III. on his marriage with a daugh- 
ter of that lord. Sir William had one daughter and heir, who married fir Richard 
Redman, in the reign of HenryIV. From this repetition of the arms of Aldburgh, 
when only one of that name poffeffed the place, Mr. King thinks the date of this part 
of the building, at leaft, may be fixed to the time of that fir William, and he conjec- 
tures that the reft was built by Robert de Lifle, in the reign of EdwardI. The Red- 
nians continued owners to the time of Elizabeth. 

On the ground floor of the caftle, is the appearance of a tomb, a thing not eafily to 
be accounted for in fuch a place. Inthe end walls are marks of a high-ridged roof 
having been let in, over the ftate apartments, but beneath the high parapet wall, 
fo as to leave room for a platform on each fide upon the leads above, fecnred by the 
parapet, which might be for the purpofe of placing warlike engines*. ‘The fame has 
been obferved at Caftleton. 

Inthe church is a monument for that upright and firm judge, fir William Gafcoigne, 
who could not be prevailed on to pronounce what he thought an unjuft fentence again{t 
Scrope, archbifhop of Canterbury, when arrefted for an infurre@tion againft Henry IV. 
and who fo nobly fupported the dignity of the bench, by committing the prince of 
Wales (afterwards Henry V.) for a contempt in court. ‘To the honor of the prince, 
he fubmitted to the law, and to the honor of his father, he commended the judge. 
He died in 1412. There is alfo a curious tomb for the Redmans, fome time lords 
here. Mr, Lafcelles built a range of neat houfes in the village, intending to eftablifh 
a ribband manufactory ; unfortunately it did not fucceed, but the attempt does him 
honor. 

About half a mile from the village is the Hall, which he has lately rebuilt on anew 
{pot of ground. It is a large, elegant houfe, ftanding. on an eminence, and from the 
fouth front overlooks a piece of water in the bottom, The gallery extends the whole 
weft end of the houfe, and is feventy-feven feet and an half long, by twenty-four feet 
and an half wide, and twenty-two high. The politenefs of the family, in moft obligingly 
permitting us, as travellers, to fee the houfe on a day on whichit is not ufually fhewn, 
muft not be paffed without mention; it gave additional pleafure to that arifing from 
the fight of a place finifhed with fo much tafte. 

At Knarefborough are fome remains of the caftle, ftanding on a high abrupt bank, 
pverlooking the river Nid, which runs at the foot of it. It was built foon after the 
Conqueft by Serlo de Burgh, uncle by the father’s fide to Euftace Vefcy ; it came after- 
wards to be the feat of the Eftotevilles, a daughter of which family married Hugh de 
Moreville, one of the four knights who flew Thomas Becket ; and he, in her right, 
held this caftle, and ded to it with his affiftants in that a@: they remained here fhut 


* Arch, v. vi, p. 329. 
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Sor a year, but fubmitting to the church, were pardoned on condition of performing 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 

After this it came to the crown, and was given by Henry III. to Hubert de Burgh, 
his faithful adherent, but the advifer of his arbitrary meafures. It again efcheated to 
the king, and was granted by Henry III. to his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
whofe fon Edmund dying without iffue, it was given by Edward II. to his favourite 
Piers de Gaveftone. On his death it came once more into the royal poffeffion, and in 
44 Edward INI. was granted to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, and has belonged 
to that dutchy ever fince. 

In 1399 Richard II. after his depofition, was removed hither from Pickering caftle, 
and from hence carried to Pontefraét caftle, where he ended his days. 

‘The townfinen defended it for Charles I. after the battle of Marfton-moor, in the 
mott fpirited manner, and at laft being compelled to furrender, had leave to go where 
they pleafed. Lilburn, who commanded for the parliament, deftroyed all the build- 
ings within the caftle walls, and the materials and furniture were fold*. The fouth 
front of the keep is partly ftanding, and is about 48 feet high, between two round 
towers, which are placed one at each corner. Thefe towers are folid.ftone work, ex- 
cept that one of them has a finall window and a loop, with very narrow paffages leading 
to them; the lower part of that in which is the loop, isa vaulted room, now ufed as a 
prifon, which has no communication with the infide of the keep. The ground floor 
feems to have been ufed as ftore-rooms. Adjoining to one of the towers is a fmall 
door, opening into an apartment which has no communication whatever with the infide 
of the keep ; in this room the records of the foreft have long been kept. By the fide 
of this little door were the fteps leading to the door of the apartment on the fecond 
floor ; this door is ornamented with tracery work, fo as to have fome appearance of a 
window. Under thefe fteps is a door to the vaults below. ‘fhe great room on the 
fecond floor, appears to have had an arched roof of {tone workt. 

At the bottom of the town, acrofs the bridge, is the famous dropping well, falling 
from a rock of limeftone of coarfe graint (which is nearly infulated from the neigh- - 
bouring bank, from which it flipped down about the beginning of this century) in a 
perpetual ftream of many ftrings of water, of a petrifying quality. ‘The river runs be- 
low, and for fome miles goes through a deep valley, wooded on the fides, fometimes to 
the water’sedge. There are three other wells here; the {weet fpa, or vitrioline well ; 
the ftinking, or fulphur well (which tinges filver with a copper colour, owing to its 
having the addition of a vitriolic faft§) ; and St Mongah, or Kentegera’s well. This 
St. Mongah was a Scottifh faint. 

A mile from Knarefborough, near Grimble-bridge, is a place called St. Robert’s 
Cave, in the time of king John the habitation of a hermit of that name, fon of one 
who had been twice mayor of York, but he difliking the world, left his patrimony, 
and after having been a fhort time a monk at Morpeth, retired to this place. This 
gave rile toa religious foundation by Richard earl of Cornwall, of the order of the 
Holy Trinity for redemption of captives. It was furrendered by the prior 1539. The 
cave is dug in the rock above the river Nid, and has been lately made remarkable by 
the difcovery of amurder, committed there about fifteen years before by one Eugene 
Aram, a man, who, without education, had acquired a confiderable fhare of learning 


* Camd. vol. ii. p. 94. Grofe. 

+ Mr. King has given a very exa& defcription of this caftle in Arch. v. vi. p. 322. + 

+ Short, p. 16. § Leigh, b. i. p. 34. 4 Leland, Itin. v. i. p. 82. i 
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by intenfe application ; his defence is perhaps as mafterly a performance as has been 
often feen on fuch an occafion, and would have done honour to a better caufe. 

About two miles from Knarefborough is Plumpton, an old feat of an old family of 
that name, which flourifhed from the Conqueft till the middle of the prefent century, 
when this place, with an eftate of feven hundred pounds a year, was bought by Mr. 
Daniel Lafcelles. He defigned to have built a houfe, which he began, made his kitchen 
garden, and formed a pleafure ground in a romantic fpot, but then defifted, and went 
to live at Goldfworth, another purchafe of his, two miles off. ‘The company at Harro- 
gate, which is at a finall diftance, have the advantage of what has been done, a vifit to’ 
thefe gardens being one of their excurfions. : 

Mr. Lafcelles found in a bottom near the houfe, a {mall piece of water, with a num- 
ber of rocks ftanding up in detached pieces of various forms; he enlarged the water 
confiderably, forming various bays between the rocks, and covering the tops of them 
with greenfward, fhrubs, and flowers, often leaving the fides quite bare. ‘The walks 
are carried fometimes between, fometimes by the tide, fometimes on the top of thefe 
rocks, which prefent themfelves in a variety of fhapes. The autumnal crocus grows 
wild in the paftures here in great plenty. 

Not far from hence is Copgrave, where is a memorable epitaph, fimilar to that of 
Mr. Heyrick, mentioned at Leicefter. Itis for John Wincupp, who was reétor thereof 
54 years; pious, charitable, and peaceable ; never fued any, nor was fued; lived 52 
years with his wife, had fix children, and a numerous family (boarding and teaching 
many of the gentry) out of which not one died in all that time; himfelf was the firft, 
July 8, 1637, in his 86th year*. 

‘The foreft of Knarefborough is now inclofed ; the land, lately of little ufe, is now 
converted into arable and good pafture. The family of the Sling{bys, ftill flourithing 
here, were made rangers of this foreft in the time of EdwardI. Their feat is at Scre- 
ven-hall, a handfome houfe, with very pleafant walks, and fine views. 

Go from hence to the little town of Ripley, and lodge there. Here is a feat of fir 
John Ingleby, whofe family has refided in this place for ages. It is famous for the 
birth of fir George Ripley, the celebrated chymift, who lived in the 15th century, and 
is faid to have difcovered the philofopher’s ftone. Near this place were found, in 1734, 
two pigs of lead, infcribed, Imp. Caes. Domitiano Avg. cos. VIL, one of which is now in 
the hands of fir John Inglebyt. 

The next day pals by a new houfe, building by Mr. Meffenger, late owner of Foun- 
tain’s abbey, and fo to Ripon. 

At Ripon was a monattery, built by Wilfrid, archbifhop of York, a prelate, who 
prefuming on his great wealth and power, behaved with fuch infolence to Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, that he deprived him of his fee ; and defpifing the authority of 
the Pope, to whom Wilfrid had appealed, put him into prifon, for daring to appeal to 
a foreign power againft him. On the death of Egfrid, he made his peace with Alfred, 
who fucceeded to the crown, and obtained a reftitution of his fee of York ; but the fame 
infolence produced a fecond banifhment : he now found favour with Ethelred, King of 
the Mercians, who made him bifhop of Leiccfter; but his behaviour here was fuch, 
that he was not long after degraded. Such, however, was the merit of his appeal to 
Rome, that it made a faint of him}. 


* Camd. ¥. ii. p. gs. + Phil. Trans. N*. 459, p. 560 ; and Gough’s Top. v. ii. p, 464. 
{ Leknd, Itin.v. i. p. 76. 
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Before Wilfrid’s foundation, there had been a monaftery of Scots heré, of whom 
’ Eata, abbot of Melros, was chief. It ftood ina bottom, a fmall diflance from the — 

minfter. An abbot of Fountaynes got a grant of the chapel, part of which he pulled 
down, and rebuilt it, intending to have made it a cell to his abbey; when Leland vifited this 
place, a chauntry prieft was maintained there, and he obferves, that there were three 
croffes ftanding in a row at the eaft erid of the chapel garth, of very ancient workman- 
fhip, and monuments of fome notable men buried there*. He obferves, that woollen 
cloth ufed to be made in the town, but idlenefs was then fore encreafed, and cloth- 
making almoft decayed. Wilfrid’s building was entirely demolifhed by the Danes, but 
was re-edified by Odo, archbifhop of Canterburyf. This place was in fuch favour with 
Athelftan, that he granted a charter, by which, amongft other privileges, all St. Wil- 
frid’s men were to be believed in all courts by their Yae and Naet. At the diffolution, 
the whole of the revenues were feized into the hands of the crown. In i604 apetition 
was prefented to Anne, Queen of James I. for fettling a college here, in the manner of 
an univerfity, for the benefit of the borders of England and Scotland§. She approved 
the plan, but it was not carried into execution ; however, James refounded the church, 
making it confift of a dean, fubéean, and fix prebendaries, allowing them 2471. per ann. 
out of the former prebendal lands. 

There is now a collegiate church with three fteeples, or towers, large, but very plain. 
The fpires have been long fince blown down, This church faftered much in the civil 
war in 1643, but has been well repaired fince. Under the church is a narrow, winding 
paflage, called St. Wilfrid’s Needle, heretofore fuppofed to have been a trial of female 
chaftity, fuch as had made a flip, not being able to go through. 

The manor was granted by Queen Mary to tlie fee of Yerk, to which it now belongs. 
Here is a free grammar-fchool, founded by Queen Mary in the third year of her reign, 
aid well endowed, There is alfo a blue-coat hofpital, founded about 1672 by Za- 
charias Jepfon, an apothecary of York, for the maintenance and education of twenty 
orphan boys, or the fons of poor freemen of the town, who are taken care of from the 

“age of feven to fifteen; and any two of them who may be deemed fit for the univerfity, 
are to have an exhibition of rol. a year each, for feven years, at Cambridge. 
Such as are apprenticed at Ripon, have sl. given with them. The eftates are vefted in 
ten truftecs, ; 

The market-place is very large, having in the centre an obelifk of free ftone, 82 feet 
high, on the top of which isa bugle horn, the arms of the town. Having fuffered 
much by the weather, it was rebuilt by Mr. Aifabie, in 1741. It was formerly the 
cuftom for the Vigillarius, or Wakeman (who feems to have been the chief magiftrate 
ll James 1. granted a charter to the town, making it a corporation, confifting of mayor, 
recorder, 12 aldermen, and 24 affiftants) to order that a horn fhould be blown every 
night at nine o’clock, and if any houfe or fhop was broken open or robbed, between 
that time and fun-rifing, the lofs was to be made good by the town, for which purpofe 
each houfeholder paid four-pence a-year, or, if he had a back door to another ftreet, 
eight-pencel|. ‘The horn is fill blown, though the tax, and the benefit arifing from it, 
are difcontinued. 

At this town, in 1695, were found many Saxon coins, namely, of their brafs 
flicca’s, whereof there were cight to a penny. ‘They were of the latter race of the 


®-Leland, Itin. vi. p 77. t Camd. ve ii. p. 94, 95- { Dugd. Mon. vol. i. p, 173. 
§ The plan is inferted ia Peck’s Defid. Cur. ¥. ii, lib. 7. p. 56. {j Gent’s Hiftory of Ripon. 
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kings of Deira, or rather the Subreguli, after Egbert had reduced it to be part of his 


-monarchy*. ; 

Two miles from-Ripon is a fulphur well, called Oldfield Spaw. It lies between two 
hills, near an old abbey, in a very romantic fituation, refembling Matlock ; it was dif- 
covered about the end of the laft century. The {pring is always of the fame height, 
not affected by rain or drought, but boils up with great noife againft a change of 
weatherf. 

About four miles eaft of Ripon, towards Boroughbridge, is Newby, the feat of Mr. 
Weddell, on the banks of the Eure. The fituation is low, but the grounds are laid out 
to the beft advantage ; and whatever is wanting without, is amply made up within the 
houfe, which is difpofed and furnithed in Adams’s beft manner. There are a few good 
pictures of the firft mafters, and fuch a colleCtion of ffatues, bufts, bas-reliefs, urns, far- 
cophagus’s, and antique marbles, as few houfes in England can fhew; amongit the fta~ 
tues, the Venus holds the firft place. 

A little way from this town is Studley Park, the feat of the late Mr. Aiflabie. .The 
gardens were begun about 60 years ago by his father (who married the heirefs of the 
Mallorie’s an ancient family) and have long been celebrated as the fineft in the north of 
England. They are at a {mall diftance from the houfe, ina valley, in which are feveral 
pieces of water, too much in the old, formal ftile, fupplied by a little ftream, which comes 
from Fountain’s abbey ; the hills on each fide are covered with woods, in which are 
interfperfed feveral temples and buildings, fo placed as to form excellent points of view 
from the different walks which are carried along the fides and tops of the declivities. 
The late owner was at laft enabled to make the place compleat by the addition of this 
abbey, which it was many years before he could obtain, It ftands at the upper end of 
a vale, which commences at the termination of the old gardens, and is finely wooded 
on each fide; through this runs the ftream, which at the turn of the hill is formed into 
a beautiful piece of water. Before this purchafe was made, only an imperfect view of 
the abbey was catched from one of the feats, much interrupted by the trees, which 
ftood immediately before it; thefe are now cleared away, fo as to give a full fight of the 
magnificent ruins. 

This celebrated abbey was founded in 1132, by Thurftan, archbifhop of York, for 
monks of the Ciftercian order, and was built with ftone taken from the rocks in the 
adjoining hill. Some yew trees remain in the wood, faid to have been planted by the 
firlt monks. By degrees they obtained very large poffeffions, and had an amazing 
quantity of plate, cattle, &c. Juft before the diffolution, their plate at 4s. 4d. per oz. © 
was valued at above 7ool. they had 2356 oxen, cows and calves; 1326 fheep; 86 
horfes, and 79 fwine. ‘Their revenues amounted, according to Burton, to more than 

. 1100l. a year, at the diffolution. William ‘Thurft, or Thirtke, the laft abbot but one, 
was afterwards hanged at Tyburn, together with the abbot of Jervaux, or Joreval, and 
four others, who had been concerned in the infurreftion under Afke, in York- 
fhire, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, one object of which was a reftoration of the 
abbies}. - 

This abbey, with others, was granted to fir Richard Grefham, who fold it to fir 

Stephen Pro€tor, whofe daughter and heirefs carried it into the family of Meffenger, of 

one of whofe defcendants it was lately bought by Mr. Aiflabie. The ruins are very con- 
fiderable; the walls of the church, a large and lofty tower, part of the cloifters 


* Camd v ii. p. 94) 956 
+ Short, p.297. Willie’s Mitred Abbics, v. ii. p. 277. ; 
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entire, and of the dormitory over them, and of the kitchen and refeGtory, &c. 
itill remain. The ftream runs under one end of the cloifters, and is there arched 
over. : 

The church and town of Ripon make a fine termination of a view from the 
park. 

About five miles from Studley, Mr. Aiflabie made fome walks, ani ereéted fome 
buildings in a fequeftered and moft romantic place, called Hackfall. 

A little rivulet, which rifes on Greville-thorpe-moor, runs into a deep, woody glen, 
and forms at the entrance three or four {mall pools, and in iffuing out of them, makes 
fo many little cafcades, judicioufly varied in their forms. It then haftens with- precipi. 
tance to the river Eure, at the bottom of the dale, rufhing over heaps of itones and 
pebbles which obftruct its paflage, and make a multitude of falls, continually differing in 
thape and fize. On the right rifes a very fteep hill, covered with underwood to the 
top, through which is a waterfall of confiderable height; on the left, the walk is 
formed under a fhade of lofty trees, growing on a fteep bank. At the bottom of this 
walk is a fmall, plain building,. called Fifher’s Hall (from the name of the gardener) 
trom whence isa view of the river Eure*, whofe noife had been before heard, roaring 
over great heaps of ftones, torn from the adjoining rocks in its fury, when fwelled with 
rains. It runs herein a bend, round a point of high land on the oppofite fide, clothed 
with a Eaoging wood from the brink to the water’s edge, but is foon loft between the 
woody hills. 

Returning back alittle way, a path to the right leads through a fine wood of lofty 
trees, which reach from the top of the high, abrupt hill, then being on the left, to the 
river fide. In fome parts the wood has been cleared, to vary the ground with fpots 
of greenfward, leaving a few fcattered trees. In one of thefe {pots a ruftic building is 
placed, looking on a confiderable water-fall, the top of which is hid by the over-hanging 
boughs ; this runs into a bafon, in which a high fountain plays out of a rock placed in . 
the middle. Keeping near the fide of the river, it fhews itfelf in various views; the oppofite 
bank generally covered with wood, but in one place prefenting a lofty perpendicular face 
of bare rock. The fame fort of rocks appear in the hill on the left, the trecs, being 
thinned to fhew them, Near the end of this walk, a flender rill drops from an impending 
bank, through the {tem of.a tree, into the river. ; 

Turning now to the left, afcend the hill which overhangs the path you have followed, 
and from various ftations have various views of the river and country. The fpire of 
Mafham church is a beautiful obje@ from feveral places. The views of the country 
become more extenfive as the ground rifes, till coming to a building on the brink of a 
precipice, and on the higheft part of the hill, a noble feenery opens. In the bottom 
feveral reaches of the river are feen at once; the hanging wood on its farther bank, - 
a particular green meadow on its fummit, farm-houfes, gentlemen’s feats, cultivated land, 
the church of Tanfield, with its bridge over the water,the churches of T opcliffe and Thirik, 
York Minfter, thewhole bounded by Black Hambledon, and other hills in the horizon, on 
one of which the White Mare of Wefton Clift, or White Stone Cliff, is vifible in a clear 
day, compofe this beautiful landfcape. ‘The building which affords this profpect, appears 
from different parts of the walk to bea ruin, but has two neat rooms in it, where, or in 


* This river runs to Hull, but lofes its name a little below Boroughbridge, at Oufebourn, where the 
‘Tittle brook called Quife, runs into it, and gives name to its further courfe. ’ It receives in its track the Swale, 
the Nid, the Darwent, &c. 

+ A mark ina hill, like the White Horfe in Berkhhire, Whiteleaf-crofs, in Bucks, &c, 
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Fiher’s Hall, Mr. Aiflabie fometimes dined, or indulged his friends with the liberty of 
fo doing, and for this purpofe kitchens are built near. : ; 

Proceeding onward, a new view opens of the principal waterfall mentioned in the 
fart walk, but it here appears to come froma much greater height, than it did when 
feen before, the upper part not being vifible there. From hence you come to the 
place at which you firft entered. 

From Hackfall it is three miles to a little town, called Matham, the market-place of 
which is uncommonly fpacious, built on three fides, but the houfes fo low and mean, 
that it has the appearance of a deferted place. ‘The church isat the end of the fouth fide, 
remarkably neat. In itis a very handfome monument for fir Marmaduke Wyvill, who 
died in 1617, and his lady ; he was defcended from a co-heirefs of the lords Scroope, 
of Mafham, one of whom was beheaded for a confpiracy againft Henry V. There is 
another good monument for Mr. Danby, to whofe family the manor belongs, and whofe 
feat is at Swinton, in the road to Mafham. The great tythes are the property of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. , i 

The manor of the reétory of this place was the endowment of a prebend in the 
cathedral of York, and perhaps the richeft in the kingdom. In 1534 it was valued 
at136l.a year. In 1546 it was refigned by Robert Peterfon, then prebendary, who 
powers it to Chancellor Wricttefly, and his heirs, and it has been ever fince a lay 
ee, ; 

Mr. Danby’s improvement of the moors, which lie behind his houfe in immenfe 
traéts, is fo obfervable, and fo worthy of imitation, that too much cannot be faid of it. 
He has a colliery, which employs many hands, and the cottages of the workmen are 
feattered about on the moors. Some years ago he gave leave to the cottagers to in- 
clofe a field. contiguous to their gardens, that they might, if induftrious, raife their own 
corn. A few examples had great effe€ts, and now there is not a collier without a 
little farm, from four to twenty acres, on which he keeps a cow or two, and raifes corn. 
The hours of work in the colliery are few, and leave fufficient time for the cultivation 
of this land. ‘This fcheme has introduced a fpirit of induftry, in lieu of the idle- 
nefs which ufed to prevail after the work in the coal-pits was finifhed for the day, 
and fixes the men, who before this, on the leaft difguft, ufed to run from one colliery 
to anothert. ; 

Mr. Arthur Young mentions a moft extraordinary inftance of induftry in one of 
thefe colliers, named James Crofts, who has reclaimed nine acres of moor, much 
incumbered with ftone, the whole of which, in the inclofure and cultivation, has 
been performed by his own hands, with the help of one Galloway ; for years he {pent 
zo hours ef the 24 in unremitted labour. Mr. Youug was fo ftruck with the {pi- 
rit of this poor man, (who feems to have been unaccountably neglected by Mr. Dan- 
by, notwithftanding his own turn for improvements) that he moft humanely propofed 
a fubfcription to raife a fum for enabling him to proceed inthe improvement of a 
larger tra@t. What a lofs to the public, that fuch a genius for agriculture fhould be 
cramped, and for want of a fum, lefs than is often fpent in the capital on a fingle 
dinner! 

By the fide of the road, three miles before coming to Middleham, are fome re- 
mains of Joreval abbey. It was originally begun in 1144 by Peter de Quinciano, a 
piouk of Savigny, of the Ciftercian order, ina different place, and was then called 
the abbey of Fors, Wenfley-dale, and Charity, and fometimes Joreval; but 11 years 
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afterwards was removed hither, when it got the name of Joreval, i. e. Eureval, from 
the river Eure running near it. Adam Sodbury, the laft abbot, was one of thofe 
who were attainted in 1539*, probably for having been concerned in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, which was ftirred up by the clergy, as mentioned before. At the diffolu- 
tion it was valued at 4551. 10s. sd. according to Speed, and 2341. 18s. sd. by Dug- 
dale, and was granted to Matthew, earl of Lenox, and lady Margaret, his wife. It 
now belongs to the ear! of Aylefbury, who has a large eftate hereabouts. Stone cof- 
fins have been dug up in the burial grounds, and converted by the farmers into 
hog-troughs ; in the coffins have been found cloth and ribbands, retaining their natu- 
ral colours. The walls have been pulled down to make farm-houfes and fences, and to 
repair the roads. : 

At the foot of the right hand hill ftands Danby, the feat of Mr. Scroope. 

Pafs a handfome bridge over the Cover, which runs out of Coverdale, and joins the 
Eure a little below. In this dale are fome remnants of Coverham-abbey, or Priory, 
founded about the 14th John by Ralph, fon of Robert, lord of Middleham. He re- 
moved hither fome canons of the Pramonftratenfian order, from a houfe at Swane- 
by, founded by Helwifia, his mother, daughter and heirefs of Ranulph de Glanville, 
the famous chief juftice, and he and feveral of his defcendants were buried heret. It 
was one of the lefler abbies furrendered 27 Henry VIII. having then in lands, &c. 
2o7l. 14s, 8d. a year, but reduced by penfions and expences to a clear income of 1 6o0l. 
18s, 3d. In 4 Philip and Mary, it was fold by commiflioners of the crown to Humphry 
Orme. It ftands on the north fide of the rapid brook of Cover, in the dale called from 
it Coverdale, and in a difmal fituation; notwith{tanding which, an owner of the name 
of Wray,. erected from the ruins a dwelling-houfe adjoining to the fpot. A few 
years ago two ftatues, larger than the life, were dug up here, in the habit of knights 
templars, in a cumbent pofture, ornamented with foliage and animals, but of moft rude 
workmanthip}. ‘ 58 

From the bridge, having the Eure on the right, fee the lofty fragments of Middle- 
ham-caftle, overlooking the town. Large pieces of the walls have fallen down, and 
the mortar feems lefs durable than ‘it is generally found in thofe ancient buildings. 
Alan the IId. earl of Brittany and Richmond, gave this and other manors to Ribald, 
his younger brother, who poffeffed it at the time of the Conqueror’s furvey. Robert, 
his grandfon, ere<ted this caftle about the year 1190. On his death, in the 54th of 
Henry II. it defcended, with the foreft of Coverdale, to Mary, one of his daughters, 
who had married Robert de Nevill§, in whofe family it continued till feized hy Edw. 
IV. who had been imprifoned here under the care of the archbifhop of York, brother 
to the great earl of Warwick, but made his efcape either by the careleffnefs or defign 
of his keeper||; if it was the latter, the king made him a very ill return, when a few 
years afterwards, under pretence of vifiting him at his feat at the More, or Mote, in 
Hertfordthire, he feized all the plate which the archbifhop had got there of his own, 
and had borrowed of others, in order to entertain him the more magnificently. Still 
worfe, he kept him in prifon at Calais four years, in which time he was fo ill-ufed, 
that he died foon after being releafed. ‘The outer part was built or rebuilt by one of the 
Nevills. : 

The only fon of Richard III. died young at this caftle, and from that time it is not 
mentioned in hiftory. The late earl of Holdernefle was conftable of it, as his family 


* Carte, v. iil. p. 149. 4 Dugd. Bar, v.i. p. 53, 292. ~. $ Grofe. 
J Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 535 53+ i) {bid. p. 306. _ Gf Leland’s Itin. v. i, p. 76. 
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had long been; but in the beginning of the laft century, it was inhabited by fir Henry 
Lindley*. : 

Toe hence is a fine view of the dale, with the winding river, the villages and woods, 
* and over them it extends to a great diftance towards the eaft. The entrance was on the 
north fide, next the town; fome part of a moat appears on the fouth and eaft fides. At 
a little diftance on’ the fouth fide are two artificial mounts, midway between which and 
the caftle, is a remarkably diftinét and loud echof. 

The town of Middleham flands on high ground, overlooking the beautiful valley 
called Wenfley-dale, from a village in it of that name, the church of which lord Scroope 
had a licence to nrake collegiate in the 1 Henry IV. but it does not appear that he 
carried his defign into execution. ‘the dale is of confiderable width, lying between 
two hills, adorned with feveral villages, and is watered by the river Eure, which . 
runs through it with many windings. From Middleham the paflage over the river 
is by a ford; but after rains you mutt return as far as Coverbridge, or go up as high 
as Wenlley; but to fee the moft of the vale, the way is to go by Coverbridge, and 
through the villages-of Spenythorne, Armby, Leyburn, and Wenfley. The meand- 
ring of the river through the moft verdant paltures, whofe hedges are filled with trees, 
the fcattered villages, the hanging woods, the contraft of the bare hill-tops, form all 
together a moft captivating fcene. From a ridge of rock above Leyburn, the whole 
is viewed to great advantage. At Armby is a fall of water, which after rain, is cons 
fiderable. 

In Wenfley church is a curioufly carved pew, brought from the monaftery of St. 
Agatha, near Richmond, which formerly belonged to the lords Scroope of Bolton. On 
this is ftill legible the name of Henry lord Scroope, carved on the wood, in text hand, 
with other infcriptions, now much broken}. 

In the middle of the dale ftands Bolton-hall, and at fome diftance, under a fine 
grove, Bolton-caftle. The prefent houfe was built by Charles, marquis of Winchef- 
ter, created duke of Bolton by William III. He was a man of the molt extraor. 
dinary difpofition; fometimes he would not fpeak for weeks together, at others he 
would not open his mouth till fuch an hour of the day, when he thought the air 
was pure§. We have lately heard of a hunting by torch-light in France, to amufe 
the king of Denmark when there, but it was not a novelty, having been prattifed 
by this gentleman. But with all thefe oddities he was a man of deep policy, and 
played his cards with great art in the difficult times of Charles II., James, and 
William. 

A pillar on the hill, which fronts the houfe, commemorates the gratitude of a fore 
mer owner, who buried under it a race-horfe, by whofe {peed he recovered the eftate, 
which his deftruétive pafion for gaming had once loft. It may ferve asa ufeful me. 
mento. , 

By marriage of a natural daughter of Emanuel, Lord Scroope, (created by Charles 
L, earl of Sunderland, who had no legitimate iffue) this eftate came to an anceftor of 
the prefent owner. In the houfe are a few portraits of that family ; amongft them is 
one of Henry, lord Scroope, one of thofe noblemen who figned the famous letter to the 
pope, threatening that if he did not permit the divorce between Henry VIIL, and queen 
Catherine, they would reject his fupremacy. The eflate round this manfion is very 


* Grofe. + Ibid. t Ibid. 
§ Bareet’s Hiftory of his own Times, fub anno 1699. 
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confiderable, with many lead mines in it, from which the duke receives one fifth of the 
{melted lead, and has no farther trouble than to carry it to market. 

Bolton caftle was built by Richard, lord Scroope, the honeft and fpirited chancellor’ 
of Richard If., but whofe anceftors had an eftate here at lea{t as early as 24 Edward I. 
Leland fays, it was 18 years in building, and the coft roco marks a year, which makes 
12,000]. He fays that the timber ufed about it was moftly fetched from the forelt 
of Engleby, in Cumberland, by relays of ox teams placed on the road. He men- 
tions chimneys made in the fide of the walls for conveyance of the fmoak, as a thing 
he had not been accultomed to fee*. He alfo mentions an aftronomical clock being 
here. ‘ : 

The caftle is of a quadrilateral figure, the greateft length being from north to fouth, 
but no two of its fides equal; the fouth is 184 feet, the oppofite 187, the weft 131, 
and the eaft 125. It has four right lined towers, one at each angle, but neither their 
faces nor flanks are equal; each of the former meafuring on the north and fouth fides 
47 feet and an half, and on the eaft and weft only 35 feet and an half; the latter vary 
from feven feet and an half to fix feet. Inthe centre between the two towers, both on 
the north and fouth fides, is a large projecting right-angled buttrefs or turret; that on 
the north fide is 15 feet in front, its weft fide 14, its eaft 16; on the fouth fide the 
tront is 12 feet, its eaft nine, its weft 12. 

The grand entrance was in the ¢aft curtain, near the fouthernmoft tower ; there 
were three other dc ors, one on the north, two on the weft fide. he walls are feven 
feet thick, 97 high. It was lighted by feveral ftages of windows. ‘he chief lodg- 
ing rooms were in tke towers. The eait and north fides are moftly in ruins, the welt 
part is in good repair. One of the towers, which was the principal object of attack in 
the civil wars, fell own in the nightin November 1761T. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined here under the care of lord Scroope in 
1568, but was foon removed to Tutbury caftle, in Staffordfhire. Her chamber is... 
fhewn. : 

In the civil wars this caftle was gallantly defended for the king by col. Scroope, but 
at length furrendered on honorable terms. ; 

In this parith lived that fingular inftance of longevity, Henry Jenkins, who died 
December 8, 1670, aged 169 years. After he was more than 10¢ years old, he ufed 
to {wim in the rivers, and was called upon as an evidence to a fact of 140 years 
paft. He was once a butler to lord Conyers, after that a fifherman, and at laft a 
beggar. 

In the road from hence to Afkrigg and Richmond, are the falls of the river Eure, 
called Atte-fearre (from the rocks between which the river runs) corruptly Ayfgarth 
Force, or the Force, which are lefs known than they deferve to be, and which, in- 
deed, exceed any expectation that can well be formed of them, and any defcription 
which I can give. : 

Crofs the river at Bolton-hall, and the right hand road leads to a fmall public-houfe 
near Ayfgarth church ; here the horfes may be left. Go down a fharp defcent to the 
bridge, turn on the right, and foon quitting the high road, go on the right again, 
through a little wood, and over three or fourfields, by a blind path, to the bank from 
whence the principal fall is feen. 


* Mr. King, in defsribing the very ancient caftle of Connifborough, in Yorkfhire, which he attributes 

to the Saxons, mentions a chimney formed in the wall, which mut have been co-eval with the building. 

+ Thefe meafurements are taken from Mr. Grofe’s very clegant work, to which [ am indebted for 
much information. 

: : The 
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‘The romantic fituation of the handfome church of Ayfgarth, on, an eminence, fo- 
litarily overlooking thefe cataraéts, (fays the ingenious Mr. Maude, chief agent to the 
duke of Bolton here,) the decency of the ftrutture within and without, its perfed re- 
tirement, the rural church-yard, the dying founds of water amidft woods and rocks, 
wildy intermixed with the variety and magnitude of the furrounding hills, concur to 
render this {cene at once awful and picturefque, in a very high degree. 

The falls that are above the bridge, are feen on defcending to it, but are feen to 
greater advantage on the return. You there view them through a {pacious light arch, 
which prefents the river at every ftep in variety of forms. On the left is the fteeple, 
emerging from a copfe. 

From the bridge the water falls near half a mile, upon a furface of ftone, in fome 
places quite {mooth, in others worn into great cavities, and inclofed by bold and fhrub- 
bed cliffs ; in others it is interrupted by huge maffes of rock ftanding upright in the 
middle of the current. It is every where changing its face, and exhibits fome grand 
{pecimens before it comes to the chief defcent, called The Force. 

The whole river, which is of confiderable breadth, here pours down a ledge of 
irregular broken rock, and falling to a great depth, boils up in fheets of white foam, 
and is fome time before it can recover itfelf fufficiently to purfue its courfe, which it 
does at laft with great rapidity. No words can do juitice to the grandeur of this fcene, 
which was faid by Dr. Pococke to exceed that of the Cataracts of the Nile, nor is it 
much lefs difficult for the pencil to defcribe it ; I do not think that the very accurate 
and judicious Mr, Pennant (excellent as his plates in general are) fhews half its mag. 
nificence. 

‘The bridge has on it the date of 1539, which is probably a ftone of the old bridge,. 
the prefent one feeming of much later date. 

Returning back to the bridge you have a full view of the falls above it, as mentioned 
before, and here your horfes may meet you, for if you go to the public-houfe you mutt 

‘return and crofs the river again to go to Afkrigg. 

This place is in a bottom, and for a mile or two before coming to the defcent of the 
hill, the road runs along the edge of a fteep declivity on the left, guarded by a ftone 
wall. On the fide of this bank is an old houfe of Mr. Weddell, called Nappa-hall, 
which he has quitted for Newby, near Ripon. This was formerly the feat of the Medcalfs, 
fo numerous a family, that Camden fays fir Chriftopher Medcalf, the chief of them, 
went with 300 horfe, all of his family and name, and in the fame habit, to receive 
the juttices of aflize, and candué them to York. 

When here, I ought to have gone to Richmond, a few miles off, a town delight- 
fully fituated on the Swale, where is a caftle built by Alan, earl of Bretagne, nephew 
of William the Conqueror. The late earl of Holderneffe had a feat here, which he 
{cld to Laurence Dundas, who, by that and a fubfequent purchafe, obtained the re- 
prefentation of the borough. 

Aikrigg is a fmall town, with decent accommodation at the George. The inhabi- 
tants are employed in knitting ftockings, of which they make great quantities. 

In this neighbourhood are fome remarkable water-falls, two of which called Mill 
Gill, and Whitfield Gill, are within an eafy walk from the town. Another called 
Hardrow-force or fofs, is five miles off. 

‘The courfe of a fmall ftream leads up a meadow to Mill Gill, where the water has 
forced a paflage of two or three yards in width, through the rocks, and falls down 
perpendicularly about 16 yards: feen from below, it has a confiderable effect, the 
xock appearing to have béen perforated merely to give it way. 

Higher 
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Higher up the fame ftream, is Whitfield Gill, where the ftream coming to the edge 
of arock, hasa fall of 22 yards; but this can only be feen from the high ground, the 
bottom being fearcely, if at all, acceffible. . na . i 

From the hill above this place, the river Bain is feen running from Semerewater, by 

 g little village, called Bainbridge, into-the'Eure. This piece of water is about a mile 
fquare, ard lies about three or four miles from Afkrigg. At the junction of. thefe 
two ftreams, there was a Roman garrifon and upon the hill (which they call 
Burgh) are ihe ground-works of an old fortification, about five acres in compafs ; and 
under it, to the eaft, the tracks of many houfes were vifible in Camden’s time. He 
found there a fragment of a Roman infcription, in a very fair character, with a wing- 
ed viétory fupporting it; from which he conje@tures, that the fort was formerly 
called Bracchium, which had been made of turf, but was then built of {tone and mors 
tar; and that the oth cohort of the Nervii was garrifoned here. They alfo feem to 
have had a fummer camp on that high hill, hard by, which is called Ethelbury. A 
ftatue of Aurelius Commodus, the emperor, was dug up here (in Camden’s time) in 
the habit of Hercules, his right hand armed with a club*. At Gigglefwick, a mile 
from Settle, is a well, which ebbs and flows much oftener than that at Tidfwell. In 
this neighbourhood, are feveral remarkable caves, of which we had fuch imperfect in- 
formation, or rather hints only, that we did not vifitthem. A full account of them, 
has been lately given in a pamphlet, called “* A Tour to the Caves,” to which I muft 
refer for a particular defcription 5 but fhall juft mention the names offome., ‘Fhe route 
feems to be from Afkrigg to Ingleton, between which places, is Hurtlepot, a round: 
deep hole, 30 or 40 yards diameter, and as much in depth, to the furface ofa deep 
black water; Ginglepot ; and Weathercoat cave, in which is a fubterranean cataract. 
Three miles before coming to Ingleton, a few yards out of the road, on the.right, the 
river Weate or Greta, -gufhes out of feveral fountains, all within twenty or thirty yards’ 
of each other, having run about two miles under ground, though making its appear- 
ance in two or three places within that diftance. Near Ingleton, is. Yordastcove, in 
the vale of Kingfdale. a 

Ingleborough is a very lofty hill, the name of which is derived from. the Saxon, and 
fignifies a rocky hill fire ftation ; on the top, was a beacon, erected by the Roman gar- 
rifon at Overborough, five miles diftant, and was extremely well adapted to that pur. 
pofe, being itfelf feen at great diftances, and commanding a view of many other hill-tops, 
It is a mile in height, 3987 yards above the level of the fea, the bafe near 20 miles in 
circumference. The afcent is at the beginning even and gradual, but becomes, by 
degrees, more rugged and perpendicular, and is at laft fo fteep, that it is with dit- 
ficulty you get up, and it is only in fome places that you can do it at all. The top: 
is level, almoft a mile in circumference, having the ruins of a wall round it, and of 
the beacon. On this fpot races have been run; but the rock is fo {cantily covered: 
with earth, that little grafs grows on it. Brom hence there is a moft unbounded prof- 
pect}. Near the top, on the eaft fide, is a ftratum of ftone, like the Derbyfhire mar- 
ble, full of entrochi ; whife fea fhells are found in the black and brown marble, which 
is dug here}. A number of fprings rife on the fides of this hill, fome near the 
fummit, which fall into holes or chafms when they come to the limeftone, and paf- 
fing under ground fome way, burft out again towards the bafe.. Some of thefe caverns 
may be defcended, and the-paflage purfued to a great diftance; fome of them are drys. 
others having a continual run of water, fuch as Blackfide Cove, fir William’s Cove, 
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Atkinfon’s Chamber, &c. Johnfon’s Jacket-hole refembles a funnel in fhape, and is 
very deep; a ftone thrown into it. makes a rambling noife, and may be heard a conf. 
derable time. There is another. called ‘Gaper-Gill, into which a ftream falls, and after 
a fubterraneous paflage of upwards of a mile, breaks out again near Clapham, and at 
Tait joins the Lon or Lune, which runs by Lancafter*. ‘Towards the foot of the hillis 
Double Cave, fomething like that of Weathercoat. In a pafture, called the Sleights, 
near the turnpike road, are two large heaps of {mall round ftones, a quarter of a mile 
from each other, called by the country people, the Hurders ; the ftones in the neigh- 
bourhood are limeftone, but thefe are fandy, gritty {tonest; they are thrown pro- 
mifcuoufly together, without appearance of workmanfhip, and yet cannot be fuppofed 
the work of nature. ‘ One of thefe heaps is computed to contain 400 of this country 
cart loads; and there are other heaps of the fame fort up and down the country}, 
Near Chapel in Dale, are Catknot-hole, and Greenfide-cave; the latter at the bottom 
of a hill, called Whemfide, near the road from Winterfcales to the dale of Dent. A’ 
little way from the village of Selfide, and two miles from Gearltones, is a deep hole, 
called Alumn-pot. The high hill of Penegent is not far from the little town of Horton, 
above which is a grotefque amphitheatre of rock, called Dowgill-[car. A mile or two 
off, on the bafe of Penegent, are Hulpit, and Huntpit-holes, each having a ftream (or 
beck) running through it; and what is moft extraordinary, thefe brooks crofs each 
other under ground,’ without mixing waters, the bed of one being on a ftratum above 
the other ; this was difcovered by the-muddy water after a fheep-walhing, going down 
-one paflage, and the hufks of oats which were fent down the other. They emerge, 
one at Dowgill-fear, the other at Branfil-head. Near Settle, is Gigglefwick-fcar, and 
the ebbing well ; and trom hence you may go to Malham. ‘This well, at Settle, ebbs 
and flows four or five times in an hour, to the heighth ‘of near fix inches. It rifes at 
the bottom of a prodigious ledge of rocks; runs with a plentiful ftream ; is inclofed in 
a quadrangle of {tone flags, of about two feet {quare ; and had formerly proper outlets 
for the current, to enable the fpeCtator to diftinguith the degrees of its rife and fall 
with more exactnefs§. 

On the tops of the hills hereabouts, fires are lighted on (I think) the firft day of Au- 
guft, the remains of a cuftom, the origin of which is now unknown. ; 

We, however, for want of this information, returned to Ayfgarth, and went through 
Bithop’s-dale to Kettlewell. This dale isa narrow valley between two lofty hills, with 
dtill lefs of the chearing influence of the fun, than Wenfley-dale can boaft; fo little, 
indeed, that they do not attempt to raife corn; but their inclofures are fine pafture, 
and they breed many cattle. Init are two hamlets, called Thoroby and Newliggen, 
bothin Ayfgarth parifh, though at a good diftance from the church. : 

Mr. Maude mentions a fall of water, in a deep wood at Heaning, (a houfe belong. 
ing to Mifs Harrifon,) inthis dale, about two miles from Ayfgarth church, and in the 
road; this we fearched for to no purpofe, nor could we get any information from the 
country people, There is a {mall {tream running down a deep woody glen, but it is fo 
overgrown, that it is not poffible to follow the water; and the precife fituation not be- 
ing defcribed, it may be eafily miffed. ‘ 

_ _ That gentleman flightly mentions another fall in Bifhop’s-dale, called Fofs Gill, 
‘which deferves more particular notice. Near the upper end of the dale, after crofing 
afmall brook, with a farm-houfe on the right, a fine fheet of clear water is feen pour- 


* Gent. Mag. 1761, p. 127, t Tour to the Caves, $ Gent. Mag, 1761. p. 128. 
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ing down thie right hand hill over a rock, between a few hanging treess looking 
farther up, other falls ave feen above it, and on examination, it is foind to come from 
the top of the hill, which is near a mile high, in feveral breaks : the firft feen, is about 
30 yards; and one above it, 40. To fee this in the beft way, leave the horfes at the 
tarm-houle, which is juft paffed, and walk acrofs the meadows to the foot of the fall, 
and from thence climb to the upper ones. It will weli repay the pains. 

At the end of Bifhop’s-dale, come out on a wild dreary moor, and afcend a very 
tong, fteep hill, on the top of which are fome black and difmal peat mores; the defcent 
is as fteep into Wharfdale, at a village called Buckden. A road from this place to 
Afkrigg, acrofs the moors, is begun, which will be much nearer, but will not make 
amends to the traveller who feeks amufement, for the lofs of the ride by Ayfgarth and 
Bifhop’s-dale. “"Wharf-dale, is { called from the river Wharfe, which rifes in the moun. 
tains above, and is here only a fmall ftream, but widens as it proceeds; and, after a courfe 
of 50 miles, falls into the Oufe, near Tadeafter. 

Kettlewell is a little town in this dale, leading into the wild mountainous part of Yorke 
fhire called Craven, and has fome fmall inns. Walter Grey, archbithop of York, 
(temp. John) was owner of 2 moiety of the manor, and from him, it defeended to the 
Jords Grey, of Rotherfield*. In 6 Henry IV. it was part of the eftate of Ralph Nevill, 
earl of Weltmoreland, who had a grant of free warren in his lordthip of Kettlewell, 
with liberty to impark 300 acres of land there ; and foon after, he had a grant of free 
chaife in all his demefne lands at this placet. 

In 1686, the inhabitants of this place and Starbottom, a village in the road to it, 
were almo(t drowned by a fudden and violent flood. The rain poured down from the 
hill with fuch violence, for an hour and half, (the hill on the fide opening and cafting 
tp water into the air, to a great heighth) that it demolifhed feveral houfes, and entirely 
catried away the ftones with which they were built, filling up the meadows with then 
and gravelf. 

Pom os the road to Malham (pronounced Maum) has the river on the left, and 
a high range of rocky hills on the right. At about three miles, is a very lofty crag, 
hanging, as it were, over the road; it is called Kilfoe-crag, (fpelt Kilnfay) from the 
village of that name juft beyond. 

At this village, in order to have the ride over the hills, and to go direétly to a large 
piece of water, called Malham-tarn, leave the road, turning out of it in the wHage on 
the right ; after paffing through two gates, come to an inclofed pafture, where ap old 
dire€tion-poft has loft its infeription, and going in at the gate, leave the more beaten 
track, and crofs the field, towards the fteep fide of a hill, on the right, where a piece 
of gravelly road goes ftrait up, and is very vifible at fome diftance. Purfuing this, and a 
track which, though little ufed, is eafily to be diftinguifhed, and runs in nearly a {traight - 
line croffing feveral large inclofures divided by ftone wails, you come to the water. 
‘This ride is truly wild and romantic ; nature here fits in folitary grandeur on the ‘hills, 
which are lofty, green to the top, and rife in irregular heaps on all hands, .in their pri- 
meval ftate of palture, without the leaft appearance of a plough, or habitation, for ma~ 
ny miles. In the fummer they afford good keep for cattle, great number's of which are 
taken in to feed from April or May to Michaelmas, when the owners generally choofe to 
take them away. The pafturage of a horfe for that time, is 148.3 acow, 78.5 a theep, 
1s. 6d. Many of thefe paftures, which are of great extent, have been lately divided 
by ftone walls, of about two yards high, one yard wide at the bottom, Jeffening to a 
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foot at the top. A man can make about feven yards, in length, of this in’ a day, and 
is paid from 20d. to 2s. The ftones brought and laid down for him, coft about 7s. 
more. . eas : 

‘The Tarn has nothing beautiful in its fhape or borders, being bare of trees, and every 
thing elfe to ornament it, except two or three {mall houfes on the farther extremity, 
but there is a very particular circumftance attending it; at one corner it runs out in 
ina fmall ftream, the only outlet from it, which, in a very fhort fpace, rufhes in 
full current into’a heap of loofe ftones, and is there loft. “At the diftance of a mile 
it iffues out again, at the foot of a flupendous rock, 200 yards high, called Maume- 
cove. : 

The road to Maum is nearly in a ftraight line (inclining to the left) from this in- 
gulph, your back being to the water ; but the Cove is not feen from the road, though 
it is very near it. From the village, following the ftream upwards, you come to the 
magnificent front of it, which is fomething in the form of an amphitheatre, almoft plain, 
but has two or three ledges, like galleries, along the face of it, wide enough, for one 
who hasa ftrong head, to walk on with fafety. At the foot of it, a current of water 
iffues out, which is probably the fame as is loft near the Tarn; but, in floods, the fub- 
terranean paflage is not able to give vent to all the water; and, it is faid, that a cataract 
then pours down from the top of the rock*. 

+ But this is not the only objeét of attention which Maum has to prefent. A little mile 
from the village, in the dire&t road from Kettlewell, is a {mall dale called Gordale, 
hemmed in with rocks. Through this runs a {tream, the water of which is very clear, 
‘but paffing over a bed of yellow earth of the colour of ochre, it tinges the ftones with 
a deep yellow this is thought to be a marly earth, but, unfortunately, is fo fituated, as 
hot to be come at for the purpofes of hufbandry. . Following the current you are led 
into a corner where the rocks hang over on each hand, in terrific majefty; and from 
about half way up, the ftream falls over great fragments of them. Going up as far as 
is practicable, the water is feen gufhing out through the ftone from a greater height. 
This is a little ftream which was croffed in going over the hills to the Tarn, and is ingulfed 
at'a {mall diftance from this place, where it broke aut, after a great thunder-{tarm, 
about the year 1733. 

- ‘The ftone of the hills about Maum, is burnt into lime, of which fix pecks, each con- 
taining 16 quarts, are delivered at the kiln mouth for 7d. It takes up a week in burn- 
ing, and when it begins to be caleined, the loweft {tratum is drawn out at the mouth, and 
more ftone and coal put-in at the top. 

- From Maum, where little accommodation can be had, a few miles bring the traveller 
into the great road leading from Settle to Skipton, at which laft place is a very good 
inn called the Black Horfe. Nearly where thefe roads meet, is the prefent extent of 
the canal from Leeds to Liverpool, on. the Yorkfhire fide. They began at the Liverpool 
end at the fame time, but it-wants 50 miles of meeting. This is another of thofe great 
undertakings, which refle&t fo much honour on the prefent age, and will remain a laft- 
ing monument of fkilland opulence. The extent will be more than 100 miles, 41 in 
Yorkthire, and 65 in Lancafhire ; pafling through a country abounding, in one part with 
limeftone, in another with coal; which will, by this means, be exchanged with great 
mutual. advantage. 

At Skipton, the caftle ftands at the upper end of the principal ftreet, and, with a 
confiderable eftate, belongs to the earl of Thanet, as heir of the very ancient family of 


* Tour to the Caves, p. 33 This author. calls the height. 190 yards; we were told on the fpot, that 
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Clifford. ‘The entrance is by a gate-way,- and the whole_is fitted up in the ftile of a 
caftle, though little of the old one remains. It was originally built by Robert de 
Romely, lord of the honour of Skipton, and paffing by females through feveral fa 
milies, the honour and caftle were granted, in 1309, to Robert de Clifford, a Hereford. 
fhire baron. Hen. Clifford; earl of Cumberland, defended it gallantly for Henry 
VILL. (with whom he had been brought up, and by whom he was much beloved) in the 
great Yorkthire rebellion under Afke, though he .was deferted by sco gentlemen, 
whom he had retained at his coft*. In 1648, it was difmantled by the parliament, 
becaufe it had been held by a loyal garrifon ; after which, it was repaired, in its prefent 
form, by that very extraordinary lady, Anne, countefs of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
fole heirefs of the Cliffords. At the farther end, is an o¢tagon room on the ground 
floor, and another of the fame fhape over it : the tapeftry is yery fingular, reprefenting 
the punifhment of different vices. In one of the apartments is a curious picture, in fhape 
ofa fkreen of three folds, with the, genealogy and hiftory of the Cliffords, of which 
I thal beg leave to tranfcribe the following account, from Mr. Pennant’s very valuable 
work. : be, 
“In the centre, is the celebrated George Clifford, earl of Cumberland, the hero of 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and his lady, Margaret Ruffell, daughter of Francis, fecond 
earlof Bedford. He is dreffed in armour, {potted with ftars of gold, but much of it 
is concealed by a velt and fkirt reaching to his knees; his helmet and gauntlet, lying on 
the floor, are {tudded in like manner, He was born in 1558, and by the death of 
his father, fell under the guardianfhip of his royal miftrefs, who placed’ him under the 
tuition of Whitgift, afterwards archbithop of Canterbury. He applied himfelf to ma- 
thematics g, but foon after leaving college, he felt the fpirit of his warlike anceftars rife 
within him ; and for the reft of his life, diftinguifhed himfelf by deeds of arms, ho- 
nourable to himfelff, and of ufe to his country, in not fewer than 22 voyages agaipét 
Philip IL, who felt the effets of his prowefs againft the invincible armada, againit his 
European dominions, and his more diftant ones in America. He was always fuccefsful 
againft the enemy, but often fuffered great hardfhips by ftorms, difeafes, and famine. 
‘The wealth which he acquired, was devoted to the fervice of the ftate; for he fpent, 
not only the acquifition of his voyages, but much of his paternal fortune in building 
fhips ; and much alfo he diffipated by his love of horfe-races, tournaments, and every 
» expenfive diverfion. Queen Elizabeth appointed him her champion in all her tilting 
matches, from the 43d year of her reign ; and in all thofe exercifes of tiltings, turnings, 
and courfes of the field, he excelled all the nobility of his time, His magnificent ar- 
‘mour, worn on thofe occafions, (adorned with rofes and fleurs de lis) is actually pre- 
ferved at Appleby caftle, where is, befides, a copy of this picture. In the courfe of the 
life of a foldier, failor, and courtier, he fell into the licentioufnefs, fometimes incident 
to the profeffions; but, as the infcription on the picture imports, the effects of 
his early education were then felt, for he died penitently, willingly, and chrif- 
tianly. M : 
‘« His lady ftands by him, ina purple‘ gown and white petticoat, embroidered with 
gold. She pathetically extends one hand to two beautiful boys, as if in the action of 
* Rapin. . é ‘ - 
+ At an audience, after one of his expeditions, the Queen, perhaps defignedly, dropped one of her 
gloves. His lordthip took it up, and prefented it to her: fhe gracioufly defired him to keep it asa mark 
of her cfteem. Thus gratifying his ambition, with a reward that fuited her avarice. He adorned it 
with diamonds, and wore it in the front of his high-crowned hat, om days of teurnaments, This is ex- 
preffed in the fine print ofhim, by Robert White. 
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diffuading her ford from fuch dangerous voyages, when more interefting and’ tender 
claims urged the prefence of a parent. How muft he have been affected by his refufal,.” 
when he found that he had loft both on his return From two of his expeditions, if the 
heart of a hero does not too often diveft itfelf of the tender fenfations ! 

‘« The letters of this lady are extant in MS. and alfo her diary ; fhe unfortunately: 
marries without liking, and meets with the fame return. She complains greatly of the 
coolnefs of her lord, and his neglect of his daughter Anne Clifford; and endured 
great poverty, of which fhe writes in a moft moving ftrain, to James I. to feveral great’ 
perfons, and to the earl himfelf. All her letters are humble, fuppliant, and 
pathetic; yet the earl was faid to have parted with her, on account of her high 
Spiric. 

“* Above the two principal figures, are the heads of two fifters of the earl, Anne, 
countefs of Warwick, and Elizabeth, countefs of Bath; and two, the fifters of the coun- 
tefs, Frances, married to Philip, lord Wharton; and Margaret, countefsof Derby. Be- 
neath each is a long infcription. The feveral infcriptions were compofed by Anne 
Clifford, with the afliftance of Judge Hales, who perufed and methodized for her the ne~ 
ceflary papers and evidences. . : 

* The two fide leaves, fhew the portrait of her. celebrated daughter, Anne Clifford, 
afterwards countefs of Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery ; the moft eminent perfon 

- of her age for intellectual accomplithments, for fpirit, magnificence, and deeds of be- 
nevolence. Both thefe paintings are full lengths: the one reprefents her at the age of 
43 ftanding in her ftudy, drefled in white, embroidered with flowers, her head adorned: 
with great pearls. One hand is on a mufic-book, her lute lies by her. ‘The books in:. 
form us of the fathionable courfe of reading among people of rank in her we Iper-. 
ceived among them, Eufebiue, St. ‘Aaguitioe, fir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, Godfrey of 
Bologne, the French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, Agrippa on the vanity of the occult 
{ciences, &c, &e. Above are the heads of Mr. Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and Mrs, 
Anne Taylor, her governefs; the laft appearing, as the infcription fays the was, a reli- 
gious and good woman. This memorial df the inftru€ors of her youth, is a moft 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits the received from them. She was certainly a 
moft happy fubje& to work on; for, according to her own account, old Mr. John Den-. 
ham, a great altronomer, in her father’s houfe, ufed to fay, that the {weet influence of | 
Piciades, and the bands of Orion; were powerful both at her conception and birth ; and: 
when the grew up, Dr. Donne is reported to have faid of her, that fhe knew well how: 
to difcourle of all things, from predeftination to flea-filk. 

“Inthe other leaf the appears in her middle age, in the ftate of widowhood, dreffed ’ 
in a black gown, black veil, and white fleeves, and round her watte isa chain of great: 
pearls; her. hair long and brown ;. her wedding-ring on the thumb of her right hand, 
which is placed on the Bible, and-Charron’s-book of Wifdom. The reft of the books 
are of piety, excepting one of: diftillations and excellent. medicines. Such is the figure - 
of the heroic daughter of a hero father, whofe {pirit diated this animated anfwer to the 
infolent minifter of ‘an ungrateful. court, .who would force into ene of her boroughs, a 
perfon difagreeable to her. - 

“I have been bullied by an ufurper ; -I-have been: neglected by acourt; but-I will 
not be dictated to by a. fubje&. Your man tha’nt ftand. 

; “Anne, Dorfet, Pembroke, and Montgomery.” 

¢ Above her are-the heads of her two hufbands, Richard earl of Dorfet who - 
died in 1524; an amiable nobleman, a-patron of men of: letters, and .boanteous 
to diltrefled worth. The other: is of that brutal fimpleton Philip earl of. 

6. Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, the juft fubje&t of Butler’s ridicule, whom fhe married fix years 
after the death of her firft lord. Yet fhe {peaks favourably of each, notwith- 
ftanding their mental qualities were fo different; ¢ thefe two lords, fays fhe, to 
whom I was by the Divine Providence married, were in their feveral kinds, 
worthy noblemen as any in the kingdom ; yet it was my misfortune to have croffes and 
contradictions with them both. Nor did there want malicious ill-willers to blow and 
foment the coals of diffention between us, fo as in both their life-times the marble 
pillars df Knowle in Kent, and Wilton in Wilthhire, were to me but the gay arbours 
of anguifh, infomuch as a wife man, who knew the infide of my fortune, would often 
fay, that I lived in both thefe my lords great families, as the river of Roan, or Roda. 
nus, runs through the lake of Geneva, without mingling any part of its ftreams with 
that of the lake. 

‘* But fhe was releafed from her fecond marriage by the death of her hufband in 
1650, after which the greatnefs of her mind broke out in full and uninterrupted luftre. . 
She rebuilt, or repaired, fix of her ancient caltles; fhe reftored.feven churches or 
chapels ; founded one hofpital, and repaired another. She lived in vaft hofpitality at 
all her caftles by turns, on the beautiful motive of difpenfing her ‘charity in rotation, 
among the poor of her vaft eftates. She travelled in a horfe-litter, and often took, 
new and bad roads from caftle to caftle, in order to find out caufe of laying out money ' 
among the indigent, by employing them in the repairs. *The opulent alfo felt the 
effect of her generofity, for the never fuffered any vifitors:to go away: without a pre- 
fent, ingenioufly contrived according to their quality. She often fate in perfon as- 
theriffefs of the county of Weftmoreland ; at length died at-the age of 86, in. 1676, 
and wasinterred at Appleby.. Her great:poffeflions devolved to John -earl of ‘Thanet, 
who married Margaret, ‘her eldeft daughter by the earl of Dorfet. 

“ Here are four heads of this illuftrious countefs,.in the ftates of childhood, youth, . 
middle, and old age.” 

Mr. Pennant fays, that the picture thewn as that of Fair Rofamond, is fidtitious.: 

Lord Thanet is availing himfelf of-a rock of limeftone at the back of the caftle, but 
at the expence of:the trees there. A.cut is made from it to the navigable canal, which 
runs clofe by the town, and the-ftone is put into boats at once. 

#,On the fteeple of the church is an infcription,. fignifying that it was repaired by 
lady Clifford, countefs. of Pembroke, in 16 555 after it had been ruined. in. the civil 
wars. In the church. are infcriptions-on plain. ftones, in memory of: the three: firft 
earls of Cumberland. : 

Near this-place. are fome fulphur-wells; one calléd Broughtgn-Spaw, in the road 
between Skipton and Coln ;. another about a mile off, called Crickle-Spaw 3 and two 
at Skipton, called the Old and New: Wells*: 

From Skipton afcend a long, fteep hill, called Romaldfmoor, at the defcent of which 
again meet.with the Wharfe, now confiderably enlarged, which runs near the.road the 
reft of the way.to Otley.. On the oppofite fide is a very handfome houfe of fir James 
Tbbetfon, not quite finifhed. Pafs allo an old feat of the ancient family of Vavafor.' 

At Otley is a bridge of five arches over the river, fo narrow, that two carriages can- 
not pafs, but it is widening. From it is.feen a new-built feat of Mr. Fawkes, called : 
Farnley-hall, at no great diftance. 

At the end of the town, going to Leeds, is a hill -called the Chevin, (which is a 
Britihh word, fignifying the ridge of a mountain) as fteep and long as that from Skipton, . 


* Short, p. 900, 30%, 
but: 
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but prefenting a very different view ; that looks down on a meagre valley, this affords 
cone of the moft beautiful profpeéts that is any where to be feen, or that imagination 
can form an idea of. ‘Thehill itfelfis healthy. and bare, rifing on the right hand high 
over the road, and is rough with rude maffes of ftone, but below is a wide and rich 
vale, extending many miles, the river Wharfe meandring through it, and thewing it- 
felf in a broad ftream in. various and long reaches. The town of Otley, fir James 
Tbbetfon’s, fir ——-— Vavafor’s, Mr. Fawkes’s, and other feats, are difperfed in it; 
the hedge-rows are ornamented with trees, the inclofures are corn-fields, or verdant 
meadows. The dark mountains about Skipton are feen behind ; oppofite, and towards 
the right, the hills about Knarefborough and Harrowgate fhew their tops. An ex- 
ceeding fine day enlivened the fcene, and it was with relu@tance that I took my leave of it. 

The approach to Leeds, on thisy as on the other fide, is marked with the villas of 
the opulent inhabitants. 

A few miles from Leeds is Temple Newfome, the feat of lord Irwin, whofe an- 
ceftor, fir Arthur Ingram, purchafed it about the end of the reign of Henry VIIL of 
Matthew, earl of Lenox, father of the unhappy lord Darnley, who was born here. 
Sir Arthur built the prefent houfe, in which there is a capital collection of pictures. 

About fix miles from Pomfret is Medley, the feat of fir John Savil, earl of Mexbo- 
rough, (an Irifh title) {aid to be fitted up in fo rich and elegant a manner, as to be well 
worth feeing. . 

Pafling through Barnfley again, turn off on the left to fee the marquis of Rocking- 
hham’s feat, called Wentworth Caftle. It may not be amifs to mention that there is no 
inn at the place, fcarce an ale-houfe, but as it lies between Barnfley and. Rotherham, 
the traveller, who is apprized of it, will not find himfelf under any difficulty. 

The houfe has a magnificent and extenfive front, 600 feet long, but it was placed by 
the marquis’s father in’ a moft unfortunate fituation, looking dire€tly on a large hill, 
rifing immediately before it, which obftruéts the view of the water, and the moft beau- 
tiful ground in the park. Much money has been expended in removing part of this 
hill, but with little effet, and to remove the whole would coft half as much as to re- 
build the houfe. The ftables are alfo directly before the windows, but thefe will be 
pulled down, as the marquis has built a fine court of new ones, for 84 horfes, at a 
little diftance. The portico of the houfe is particularly elegant. 

The hall is a very noble one, 60 feet fquare, 40 high, with a gallery 10 feet wide 
running round the whole. This is fupported by 18 Ionic pillars, which are incrufting 
with a pafte, called Scioli, exaétly refembling’ marble. Above the gallery are 18 
pilatters of the Coxjnthian order. There is a fuite of rooms to the right of the hall, 
and another to the left, the latter not finifhed. ‘The gallery at the end of 
the houfe, is 120 feet by 18, and there are a great number of other apartments, but 
few pictures. In one of the bed rooms is a curious cabinet of ivory, tortoifefhell, and 
ebony. ‘The library has many books, but not in order, and there is a colleétion of 
medals, reputed a capitalone. In the anti-room of the marquis’s bed-chamber, in the 
attic ftory, is the famous pi€ure by Vandyke, of the earl of Stafford and his fecretary. 

About a mile from the houfe isa plantation of fix acres, laid out in walks, in which 
is a houfe for occafional entertainment. From hence an avenue leads to an amphi- 
theatre, below which are ruins to reprefent an ancient religious houfe. 

In the park* there are many fine points of view; but thefe things are trifles when 
sompared with the advantage which the public, as well as individuals, derive from 


* An obelifk was erected in 1780 in memory of the trial and acquittal of admiral Keppell. 
: his 
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‘his noble and fpirited improvements in hufbandry. He was at great expence, and 
took infinite pains to remove long fubfifting errors and prejudices (no where mere 
deeply rooted than in the bofoms of farmers , and no where more prevalent than in 
this country), but had the fatisfaction of feeing his endeavours crowned with fuccefs. 
His draining of wet lands, his cultivation of turnips, and introdudtion, of the hoe, 
without which they were of little or no fervice ; the new in{truments which he brought 
into ufe, and the improvement of the old ones, will bring him the moft lafting honour, 
He fet the example on land which he took into his own hands; and he had one farm 
managed in the Kentifh hufbandry, another in the Hertfordfhire, by men whom he 
brought from thence, in order to form the better opinion on themerits of each, car- 
ried on under his immediate infpection, 

Proceed to Rotheram, famous for its iron works fo long ago as Leland’s time ; they 
were once gone to decay, but now flourifh as much as ever. Mr, Walker has a ma- 
nufactory here, in which every procefs is gone through, from the rough iron ftone, 
to the polithing the inftruments. The iron ore, and the coal with which itis worked, 
‘are both dug near the town. They have alfo a pottery, and burn lime, fo that there 
is plenty of employment for the inhabitants. In this town a college was founded by 
Thomas Rotheram, archbifhop of York (who probably took his name from hence) in 
the time of Edward IV. for the purpofe of teaching finging. 

Near this town are the fine ruins of Roch Abbey. 

From Rotheram ride by Kiveton, an old houfe of the duke of Leeds, which being 
little inhabited does not make a cheerful appearance. The hall is 50 feet by 30, paint- 

. edby fir James Thornhill. There is a drawing-room 24 feet {quare, a dining-room 36. 
by 25, another drawing-room 25 feet fquare, a faloon 54 by 34, a veftibule 23 feet 
{quare, and another drawing-room 33 by 31. Here are many pictures; amongft the- 
portraits, there are in the anti-room, the earl of Worcefter by Holbein, the marquis 
of Montrofe by Vandyke, the king and queen of Bohemia, and lord Cecil. In the 
fecond drawing-room are the earls of Strafford and Derby, by Vandyke; Erafmus and 
fir Thomas More by Holbein. In one of the dreffing-rooms is Philip IT. of Spain by 
Titian. In one of the bed-chambers Charles I. on horfeback, by Vandyke ; and in 
another the duke of Florence and Machiavel. In the laft drawing-room is Alderman 
Hewett, (lord mayor of London in the time of queen Elizabeth, whofe daughter and: 
heir married fir Edward Ofborne, anceftor of the duke,) the earl of Strafford and his. 
fecretary, and the earl of Arundell, by Vandyke. 

‘This family was enobled in the perfon of fir Thomas Ofborne, created by Charles II. 
baron of Kiveton, and earl of Danby. He was an ative minifter of that king, very 
unacceptable to the commons, who being difappointed in their firft impeachment, pur- 
fued him with a bill of attainder, on which he furrendered himlelf, and lay five years 
in the Tower before he could obtain his liberty, though he was never brought to trial. 
He took a confiderable part in the revolution, and was by king William created mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, and duke of Leeds. 

Ride through Kiveton-park, and by Mr. Hewett’s at Shire-oaks, to Workfop, to: 
which priory Shire-oaks was formerly a grange. ; 

From hence to Mansfield the ride is through Workfop and Wellbeck parks, the- 
feats of the dukes of Norfolk and Portland, which are feparated only by a {mall com. 
mon, : : 

Workfop manor is about half a mile from the town, and was anciently the eftate of 

the Lovetofts, or Luvetots, a great family, who in 3 Henry I. founded a priory here 
for canons regulag of the order of St. Auguftin. In the reign of Henry IL. it pafled. 
by: 
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by a daughter and heir to the Furnivals*, from whom it defcended in like manner, 
6 Richard IL, to Thomas de Nevill}. He left two daughters and coheirs, one of whom 
marvied the great John Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury (as mentioned at Sheffield) and 
carried Workfop into that family. Francis, earl of Shrewfbury, had the priory given 
him on the diffolution, in exchange for other lands}. The manfion-houfe was rebuilt 
with great magnificence by George earl of Shrewfbury. Gilbert, his fon and fuc. 
-ceflor, died in 1616, leaving three daughters and coheirs, of whom Alethea married 
‘Thomas earl of Arundell, (anceftor of the prefent duke of Norfolk) and brought him 
this, and the Sheffield eftate, 

‘This nobleman was grandfon of the duke of Norfolk who loft his life by the jealoufy 
of Elizabeth, rather than by any crime of his own, and by means of that attainder had 
only the title of Arundell, which belonged to him in the right of his grandmother the 
coheirels of the Fitz-Alans. He made that noble collection of antique {tatues and mar- 
bles, a part of which is now one great ornament of the univerfity of Oxford, being 
prefented to it by his grandfon Henry. They were originally placed in Arundell-Houfe 
in the Strand; and when that houfe was pulled down, fome of them were left there, 
and were much damaged by the carelefsnefs of the workmen; a great part of thefe 
‘were purchafed in that condition by fir William Fermer, and fent to his feat at Eafton 
Nefton in Northamptonshire, where they continued till 1755, when the countefs of 
Pomfret prefented them to the univerfity. Some of the broken fragments were begged 
by one Cuper, an old fervant of the family, and carried by him acrofs the water to 
-the place called from him Cuper’s Gardens, where they continued'a confiderable time; 
but being accidentally feen by Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, near Henley on Thames, 
cand Mr. Waller, of Beaconsfield, were purchafed by thofe gentlemen and carried to 
their feats. Others of thefe remains were buried in ‘the foundations of the houfes at 
‘the bottom of Norfolk-ftreet, and in the gardens of Arundell-Houfe; one of the ftas 
tues was found ina cellar by Mr. Aiflabie, and carried to his feat in Yorkthire. Others 
were carried by the duke of Norfolk to a piece of ground acrofs the water which he 
got for that purpofe ; but being there neglected, they were at length covered with rub. 
bith brought to raife the ground. About 1712, in digging foundations for fome builds 
ings intended to be ereCted on the fpot, fome farts were dug up, and laid on the ground, 
where the earl of Burlington heard of, and begged them. He carried them to Chif. 
-wick, and one piece of bas-relief he placed in the pedeftal of an obelifk, which he 
ereCted there. Some years after this, lord Petre defired to make farther fearch after 
what were fo buried, ard found fix ftatues without heads or arms, fome of a coloffal 
fize, the drapery of which was thought to be very fine; thefe were fent to Workfop, 

Befides thefe marbles, the earl had a curious collection of cameo’s and intaglio’s, 
“which the dutchefs, who was divorced, and afterwards married to fir John Germain, 
carried with her§. Thefe were, I think, fold at Mr. Langford’s a few years ago, on 
‘the death of lady-Betty Germain. Another part of the collection of curiofities was fold 
-at Stafford boufe, near Buckingham Gate, in 1720. 

The character which lord Clarendon gives of this noble earl, as if, though willing ~ 
to be thought a {cholar, he was in reality almoft illiterate, feems utterly improbable.s 
and kis lorcthip gives a.moft ill-natured turn, to what may more properly be called an 
inflance of true magnanimity: on the acceffion of Charles, the earl (who was a pro- 
teftant) had fpoken very freely in the Houfe of Pecrs of the favourite Buckingham, and 


* Dugd. Par. v. i. ps 569. t_Ibid. p. 301, 927. } Ibid. p. : 
§ Howird’s Anecdotes of the Howard Family, au P 332: 
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was by the king fent to the‘Tower without a charge of any ciime, arid kept there till 
the houfe refenting it as a breach of their privilege, and refufing to proceed on any bu« 
finefs till he was difcharged, compelled the king to releafe him, which he at laft did, 
without giving even a hint of that “ moft juft caufe” for which he pretended to detain 
him. Lord Clarendon in giving his charaéter, amongit other things fays, “that he 
lived towards all favourites and great officers, without any kind of condefcenfion, ahd ° 
rather fuffcred himfelf to be ill-treated by: their power and authority, (for he was often 
in difgrace, and once or twice prifoner in the Tower) than to defcend in making appli- 
cation to them.” But he might with much more propriety have imputed this to the 
high fpirit of a virtuous nobleman deriving dignity from the mott illuftrious defcent, 
and juftly defpifing the Somerfets, Buckinghams, and other upftart minions of the 
time; and as to his imprifonment, his lordthip might have faid, that confcious of his in- 
tegrity, and of the flagrant violation in his-perfon of the rights of the peers and of the 
law, he fcorned to make any unbecoming fubmiffion to obtain that freedom of which he 
had been fo arbitrarily deprived. i . 

A few years ago the old manfion-houfe was entirely burnt down, with all the furni- 
ture and pictures. ‘The late duke began a new one on a plan which would have made 
it the moit magnificent palace in England, ifcompleated. The prefent building, which 
is only one fide of an'intended quadrangle, is not unworthy the refidence of the firlt 
peer in the kingdom. ‘The front is of white ftone, extending more than 300 feet in 
length, and is elegant and grand. In the centreisa portico, with fix Corinthian pillars 
fupporting a pediment, on the points of which are three ftatues, and in the centre of 
it an emblematical carving, referring to the great alliances of the family. A baluftrade, 
adorned with urns, runs along the top of the houfe. This is to the north, and was 
defigned for the back front ; in it are ten rooms below, and twelve above, with twenty- 
fix in the attic ftory. In the fouth fide are two galleries, on¢ ufed for breakfafting, 
the other for a billiard-room. The grand drawing-room is 53 feet by 30, and is hung 
with Gobelin tapeftry, reprefenting great variety of men, plants and animals of the 
different quarters of the globe, well drawn; and of the molt lively and beautiful co- 
lours. The dining-room is 42 by 28. The ftair-cafe is large and handfome, the iron 
rails light, and the painting in frefco on the pannels is ftriking ; the figures are fore- _ 
lieved,’ that they perfectly ftand out from the wall. It is the performance of one Bruyn, 

a Fleming. | 

The phos which are here, were brought from other feats; there is no catalogue 
of them.- The-following are the chief : f 

The earl of Arundel, and lady Alethea Talbot, his wife, fitting, and looking at a 
globe. From this piéture a print has been engraved. 

A whole length of this earl, fitting, pointing to his ftatues. : 

A whole length of the earl of Surry, 1546, *ét. 29, in an embroidered waiftcoat 
and thert breeches, a cloak en, a collar of the order of the garter, a garter on his leg, 
a fhort {word with a gold hilt, a glove in his hand. : 

A half length of him in another room, 

A good portrait of Charles I. 

Cain and Abel. ; 

A duke, with his taf as lord high treafurer, and another ftaff as carl marfhal. 

Another in a robe faced with ermine. - 7 

A whole length of the earl of Nottingham, who commanded againft the Spanifh 
Armada, in a long gown reaching to his heels. 
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The late duke’s father, who was loft at fea, a young man. 

"The late duke, by Reynolds, the colour (as ufual) gone. 

Cardinal Howard, and feveral other family portraits. 

Near the houfe is a flower-garden, in which is a large green-houfe, well filled with 
exotics. The bowling-green is a very fpacious one, furrounded by moft beautiful 
lofty firs, feathered to the very ground. Ata fmall diltance is the pleafure-ground, 
and an extenfive menagery, in which the late duchefs had a numerous colleétion of 
birds. : 

In the fruit-garden are variety of hot-houfes and hot-walls, all new built by the late 
duke. 

The park is about eight miles round, with a noble boundary of wood. 

The priory of Workfop was founded by William de Luvetot, with the confent of 
Emme his wife, in 31 Henry I. for canons regular of the order of St. Auguftine*. 
He, with his fon and grandfon, the laft male of the Furnivals, Joane, wife of Thomas 
Neville, her hufband and daughter, and John, grand{on of the firft earl of Shrewfbury, 
are fome of the illuftrious perfons who have been buried in this churcht. On the dif 
folution it was valued at 3021. 6s. 10d. or 2391. 10s. sd. clear{: and was granted in 
33 Henry VIII. to Francis, earl of Shrewfbury (defcended from the founder’. ‘The 
weft end of the priory church is now ufed as the parifh church, ftanding at a {mall dif 
tance from thé town, on the eaft fide of it. It confifts of a nave and two fide aifles, 
the pillars, which are alternately round and ogtangular, fupporting circular arches, or- 
namented with quatre-foils; there are two rows of windows above them, placed alter- 
nately, one over the arch, the other over the pillar, At the eaft end of the fouth 
aifle is a tomb defaced, and three large ftatues in a recumbent pofture, two of them 
men, one a women, brought from fome other place, now lying on the ground. 
‘There is a very antique wooden cover to the font. The weft door has a circular 
arch, and on each fide is a lofty fteeple. Some broken walls remain at the eaft 
end of the church, but not in a ftraight line with it. On the north fide, a few frag- 
ments of walls have been converted into {mall houfes, fome of them joining to the 
church. In the meadows below, many foundations were difcovered on re-building 
the. mill, about the year 1774. ‘The gate-houfe remains; a room over it is 
made ufe of for a fchool. Next the ftreet, on each fide the gateway, is a niche, the 
ftatues gone; on each fide of the window above is a large ftatue ina niche, and one 
over It. 

In 1547, the impropriation of this place (amongft others) was given to the fee of 
Lincoln, in exchange for many manors conveyed by bifhop Holbech§. 

The navigation from Chefterfield to the Trent, goes by the bottom of the town, 
and has reduced the price of coals from 7d. or 8d. to 4d4. per hundred. 

On the weft fide of the town is a circular hill, inclofed with a trench, except on one 
fide, where there isa fteep bank going down toa branch of the little river. This was 
the fite of the caftle, which was “ clene down” in Leland’s time]. 

Avifit to Wellbeck abbey and Bolfover caftle, may be conveniently made from 
hence, and will employ a day; after which you may go from Workfop, through 
Clumber Park, Thorefby Park, and by Rufford to Nottingham; or may go by 
Wellbeck to Mansfield, and from thence by Newftead, (once the beautiful feat of 


® Dugd. Mon. v. ii. p.25, 50. - + Thoroton’s Notts Camden, ¥. i ps 7 
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lord Byron, but now defolated by him*) and by the late fir Charles Sedley’s, to Not- 
tingham. 

The ride to Wellbeck is through the duke of Norfolk’s park, and part of the planta- 
tions made by the late duchefs: a fmall common only parts it from the duke of Port- 
land’s. 

This houfe was founded by Thomas le Flemman, in the reign of Henry Il. for 
canons of the Pramonttratenfian ordert, that is, the order of St. Auftin as reformed. 
‘The abbot had the fuperiority of all the houfes of this order in England}. Jt was va- 
lued at the diffolution, at 2981. 4s. 8d. or 249]. 6s. 3d. clear§. It was granted, on 
the diffolution, to Richard Whalley|; but became afterwards the eftate of fir Charles 
Cavendifh, youngeft fon of fir William by the countefs of Shrewsbury; he married 
one of the daughters, and, at length, fole heir of lord Ogle; which barony defgend- 
ed to their fon William, who was alfo honoured with.the titles of baron Cavendifh of Bol- 
fover, vifcount Mansficld, earl, marquis, and at laft duke, of Newcaftle. He was 
author of the treatife on horfemanfhip, and built the riding houfe here, fince convert- 
ed into a ftable, now reftored to its original ufe. ‘his gentleman took a molt active 
part in favour of Charles J. and, perhaps, fuffered more in his fortune by that means, 
than any one befides, his lofles being computed at 941,303]. his was the only one 
of his parks that was not ruined in the civil war; and was faved by the good manage- 
ment of the gallant fir Charles Cavendifh, the duke’s younger brother. His grand. 
fon dying without iffue, his grand-daughter Margaret, married to John Hollis, after- 
wards created duke of Newcaftle, became heir to this eftate: fhe left only one child, 
a daughter, who married Edward, afterwards earl of Oxford, whofe daughter and 
heir married William, duke of Portland, father of the prefent duke. Nothing of the 
abbey remains in the prefent houfe, except fome arches in the cellar. 

The hall is fitted up with Gothic arches, of plaifter or wood-work on the walls, 
above which are painted in cormpartments, a number of manege horfes, in various atti- 
tudes, From the hall you are fhewn a fuite of five bed-rooms, in one of which is a whole 
length of Charles IJ, when very young, in armour. The dining-room is 59 feet by 36, 
the ceiling coved: in this room are the pictures of 

Sir Hugh Middleton, the gentleman who ruined himfelf, and benefited the city of 
London fo much, by bringing the new river to Iflington, to fupply it with water. He 
has fort grey hair, a ruff, turn-up lace ruflles. 

An original of Thomas earl of Strafford, by Vandyke, a whole length. 

Col. Digby, his lady, and two children. 

William Cavendifh, firft duke of Newcaftle, the faithful and active friend of Charles 
¥. He is dreffed in black, flafhed fleeves, a large fall-down lace ruff, a gold hilted 
fword, the garter on his leg, black rofes in his thoes. 

Matthew Prior. ; 

In the anti-room is a pi€iure of Archbifhop Laud, in lawn fleeves, his hair 


fhort. 


* Newitead priory was built by Henry I1, for canons of the order of St Anguflin, and has been the 
feat of the Byrons ever fince the diffolution when it was given to fir John Byvyon, being valued at z2rgl. 188. 
&d. or 167). 168. s1d. clear. The weft front of the church is ftanding, with four turrets, and adjoins to 
the houfe. The park was once finely wooded, but the prefent owner, in fpite to his fon, has cut down 
all the oaks. There is a good piece of water, with a cafcade; but, ftripped of its furrounding groves, its 
beauty is gone. : 


+ Dugd. Mon. v. il. p. 598. + Burn’s Eccl. Law, v. if, p. 53. 
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The drawing-room has fome French looking-glaffes of great fize. 

_ . The breakfaft-room feems to have‘undergone no alteration fince the houfe was built, 
but the principal roomshave been fitted up by the prefent duke, who has alfo made 
much alteration inthe park. In one part of his defigns he has been unlucky ; he made 
an extenfive lake, and threw over it a magnificent bridge of three arches, the centre 
arch being a, fpan of ninety feet, the two fide ones feventy-five each, but it-fell down 
almoft as foon as completed, and has not been rebuilt. 

The park is about-eight miles round. In it are many noble old oaks, and the vene- 
rable one called Greendale oak, (of which feveral prints have been publifhed) with a 
yoad cut through it, is ftill to be feen with one green branch. ‘The ftumps of thofe 
branches which have been cut, or broken off, are guarded with leaden plates-to prevent 
the .wet from getting in, and occafioning further decay. In another part of the park, 
(nearer the gate which goes in from Workfop) is a remarkable tree, called the Seven 
Sifters, from its confifting Of feven ftems fpringing up from one root; one of thefe, 
however, is now broken off. e 

About three miles from hence isa place called Crefwell-crag, a place where the rocks 
have been rent afunder in fome violent convulfion, which would appear ftriking before 
thofe at Matlock, Middleton-dale, &c. have been feen, but which exhibits only a mi- 
-niaturé pi€ture of thofe more magnificent {cenes. On afking the way to it, one of the 
duke’s attendants took a horfe, and rode with us to it, by.a road (rogky and bad) which 
we fhould hardly have found without a guide. This was fuch a piece ‘of civility:as can- 
not be mentioned without particular pleafure, nor fhould it be forgot that -he-refafed to 
accept any. gratuity. - 

Three miles further, through the village of Weft Elmdon, and by a very rough:and : 
{tony road, came to the little town or siflage of Bolfover, at the end of which is-a caf- 
tle bearing the fame name, feated on the brink ofa hill, overlooking a great extent of 
country. This caftle was feized on by the barons, who rebelled -againit -King John, 
and was taken from them by William Ferrers, earl of Derby, ‘in the 16th:of thatking:; . 
and he being appointed governor, held it for fix years; and ‘in .19-Henry ‘Ul. again 
had the cuftody of it*; but Bryan de I’Ifle, a fteady adherent of Henry, -hadbeen:ap- 
pointed governor of it twice in the mean whilef. On the death of the laft earl of Chef- 
ter, without male iffue, Ada, wife of Henry de Haftings, one of his filters, had this . 
manor as part of her allotment}. Leland fpeaks of the caftle: as being in ruins in. his . 
time. The prefent building is nothing more than.a houfe, as ill-contrived and incon- . 
venient as ever was formed. By the arms carved in ftone over the door, which are - 
thofe of Cavendifh, with a crefcent for difference, empaling Ogle, it isto be fuppofed, 
that it was built by fir Charles Cavendifh, mentioned at Wellbeck,.and defcended, 
with that eftate, to the duke of Portland, the prefent owner; the outer: court, in. 
which are ftables and offices, is large, and walled in; within that is a fmaller, alfo, 
walled in and paved, in which ftands the houfe, built of brown ftone, fquare, and : 
lofty. A flight of fteps lead through a paffage into a hall, not large, the roof fupport- 
ed by {tone pillars, and from thence into the only room defigned for habitation on. this . 

‘floor ; In the centre of it is a pillar fupporting an arched roof, inthe manner of that at 

‘€hrift Church in Oxford, but much lefs light. Round this pillar is a plain circular 
table, ufed todine on. Up ftairs is one room moderately large, and within ita very 

‘fmall one, which, from an old tea-tablg, and a fet of old china ftanding on it; feems to 
have been ufed as a drawing-room. In the large room are feveral coats of arms-paint- . 


*-Dugd, Bar, v. i. p, 263. + Ibid. p. 7376 + Thig, P45. ed 
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ed; Cavendifh empaling Ogle, and in different places the latter is painted alone. The 
reft of the rooms are very fmall, and not numerous. The floors of all are plaifter. 
From the windows in general, the profpetts of the country are rich and extenfive, reach- 
ing ftill farther from the leads on the top of the houfe. Beneath, ata fmall diftance, 
lies Sutton, with its park, the feat of the Jate Mr. Clarke; farther off the lofty towers 
of Hardwick are feen amongft the woods. ; 

What was°wanting in thefe rooms feems to have been fupplied by a range of 
building, which is now ruined, ftanding on a noble terrace, commanding a mag- 
nificent profpect in its full extent; the fide walls and the floor of the apartments, 
which were entered from the terrace by a grand flight of fteps, are all that remain, 
the roof having been taken off long ago. It is faid thefe rooms were fitted up for 
the reception of Charles I. who, having vifited the earl of Newcaftle (as he was. 
then called) at Welbeck, in his progrefs into Scotland in 1633, was fo wetl pleafed 
with the magnificent entertainment he met with, that a year or two afterwards he 
made him a fecond vifit with his queen; on this occafion he gave up Bolfover for- 
their majefties’ lodging, and fpared neither induftry nor coft to add fplendor to the 
entertainment, which coft him above 14,000l. Ben Johnfon was employed in fit- 
ting fuch feenes and fpeeches as were proper on the occafion, and all the gentry in 
the country were fent for to wait on their majefties. This place was feized by the 
parliament after the duke went abroad, and was fold and begun to be pulled down, . 
‘put was then bought by fir Charles,. the duke’s younger brother, and fo reftored to: 
the family*. 

In the church is a noble monument in memory of the firft fir Charles Cavendifh, , 
fet up by his widow, (the daughter of lord Ogle) and his two furviving fons. On the 
fouth fide of the church is an additional building asa burial-place for the family, on the 
battlement of which is cut in capital letters the motto of the family, CAVENDO TUTUS. 
.@n one fide are the Cavendith arms, on the other thofe of Ogle. Others of the family 
are buried init. This church was given by William. Ferrers, earl of Derby, in 36 Hen.. 
III. to the canons of Derby (near Babyy. 

Return. to. Workfop, and take the road to Clumber-park, the feat of the duke of 
Newcaitle ;. it is a creation of his.own, begun little more than twenty years ago, be- 
ang originally.a rabbit-warren.. It.is now a park of near-thirteen miles: roun »- filled 
cwith many.anyt large thriving plantations, and having a very.good houfe, moft elegant-. 
ly fitted wp and. furnifhed. The front is of white ftone, brought froma quarry-on his 
grace’s eftate about five miles off. The offices are in a. very {pacioug court on the left - 
of the houfe.. bd 

In the common drawing room, is a large and very fine pi€ture by: Teniers, . 
fome moft beautiful female heads, in crayons, by Hoare, and a piece of game by 
Rubens. * 

In the - great: drawing-room, . isa moft capital picture of Rembrandt by himfelf; a 
lion and boar by Rubens; and other good pi€tures. ‘ 

In the common dining-room, are two fine heads by Rubens ; the Kit-cat club, and the 
Prodigal Son, by Domenichino. 

The library is a large fine room, furnifhed. with a great number of books in {plendid 
bindings.. From a {mall anti-room belonging to. it you go into the drefling-room to. 
the ftate-room, in which is a portrait of the late Mr. Henry Pelham, in his gown, as. 
chancellor of the. exchequer ; the late lord Lincoln (his grace’s eldeft fon)_a.whole-- 


* Collins’s ColleQtions, p. 22, 24, 26+ + Dugd. Bar. ve i, p. 262. 
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length by Hoare; the late duke’s father and mother. the prefent duke’s father and 
another; the late and prefent duke. : 

‘The {tate bed-room was not completed. 

Jn the breakfaft-room is a portrait of the firft earl of Lincoln. 

The great dining-room is a noble one, looking to the water and the bridge; in it 
are four large and tmoft capital pieces of game by Snyders, with figures by Rubens, 
who in one of them has introduced himfelf and two of his wives. Over the chimney 
is a piece of game, by Wenix*. 

Crofs the bridge, and through another part of the park to Thorefby, the late duke of 
Kingfton’s, which is very near to it. 

This is rather a comfortable houfe than a magnificent feat. The entrance is in the 
bafemeng {tory into a hall, adjoining to which are a breakfa(t-room, a dining-room, and 
drawing-room. A. pair of ftone ftairs leads out of the hall to the next {tory ; at the top 
of the firft flight they divide into two, and lead into a circular room lighted by a large 
tky-light in the roof, and having a gallery which runs round it at the height of _ feet, 
in which are the doors of the bed-rooms. The fides of this room are of the fame com- 
pofition as is ufed in the hall at lord Rockingham’s, refembling yellow marble; on the 
fides are pillars and pilafters, moftly white, but fome refembling verd antique. The 
floor is of the fame compofition. Out of thisroom you go into a large drawing-room 
hung with pictures, prints, and drawings; on the right is a fmall library, on the 
left a very elegant drawing-room. The duchefs made fome gardens with covered 
arbors, in the German tafte. There are fome pieces of water near the houfe, on one 
of which is a large veffel for failing. We were told that the park is thirteen’ 
miles round. 

At Palethorp, adjoining to the park, is a good inn, and three miles farther is the little 
town of Ollerton, with a good inn in it. 

From Ollerton itis two miles to Rufford, a large old feat of fir George Saville, the 
approach to which is through the avenues of large limes, beeches, &c. Here was an 
abbey of the Ciftercian order, founded by Gilbert, earl of Lincoln, in 1 148. On the 
diffolution the houfe and fite, with about 1000 acres of land, three water-mills, and the 
fifhery, were granted to George, earl of Shrewibury. The clear value was then 
246]. 15s. 5d. Dugdale’s valuation is 1761. 12s..6d. Speed’s, 254. 6s. 8d. Sir 
George Saville married Mary, daughter of George earl ‘of Shrewfbury grandfon of 
that earl to whom it was granted. King James and Charles the Firft ufed to come 
hither in order t@ hunt in the foreft of Shirewoodt. 

From a large hall you go into a handfome dining-room, and on the fame floor is a 
drawing-room, a billiard-room, and a bed-room. In the billiard-room is a picture of 
Buckhorfe, the poor wretch who fome years ago was fo well known for his readinefs 
to engage in a boxing-match, in which he would often come of conqueror in the end, 
by fuffering his antagonift to beat him till he had exhaufted his ftrength, after which he 
would beat him in his turn. . , 

Up ftairs is a gallery, 38 yards long and 12 broad, in which are many valuable 
portraits, 

Lord and lady Coventry. 

A portrait of a young man, with the following infcription round the frame; “Le 
Seigneur H. D. pardit fon vie naturell en fervice du Prince a Seintquenten avecque 
- * I do not recollect whether the famous picture of Sigifmunda, fold in fir Luke Schaub’s fale for up= 
wards of 4ocl, is at thishoufe. It, however, belongs to the duke, and is not Jefs remarkable for its ori- 
ginal merit, than for Hogarth’s attempt to rival it. 

+ Thoroton’s Nott. pe 433. 
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honeur & Pamour du foldaux. and‘ du monde.” There are {maller letters by. the 

fide of the head, of which I could only difcover fo much as that he was 20 and an half’ 
ears old. 

f Sir George Saville, grandfather of the prefent. 

Earl of Halifax with his two wives, and firft wife's father, 

The earl’s father, in a buff coat and iron breaft plate, with long lank hair, his wife and 
four daughters. ; 

Gilbert, earl of Shrewfbury, a whole length, his face frefh-coloured,. {mall black’ 
whifkers; he hasona black cloak over a grey habit, fhort trunk hofe, a blue ribband 
hanging round his. neck down on his brealt, 2 George pendant thereon, a fhort filver- 
hilted fword. 

Dutchefs of Northumberland. 7 

George, earl of Shrewfbury, a whole length, his beard rather long and inclined to 
grey, a black cloak laced with gold, and faced with a broad white border, black cloaths, 
Short trunk hofe, puckered ruffles, a ruff round his neck, a fhort gold-hilted. fword, 
the garter on his left leg, a glove in his right hand. ; 

oe Henry Sidney (a three-quarter piece) with black whifkers and beard, a ftern: 
look. 

+ Duke of Northumberland. 

Over this is Robert earl of Effex. 

Over the door king Edward the VIth.. 

In a fmall room is a fettee. and fome chairs worked by an aunt of fir’ George from 
prints of the Harlot’s Progrefs, fome of them well copied. 

In the attic ftory are a very great number of bed-rooms. In one of them is a good 
portrait of a youth reading ; in another a head of Jedediah Buxton. . 

In another is a picture of Anna Bullen on wood; but fhe does. not appear’ for 
handfome here as Holbein has made her. in one which. is preferved. at Lofely, in 
Surrey. 

From Ollerton the ride is over the foreft to Nottingham; but beyond Rufford,. fir 
George Saville has made many large plantations of trees. Further on, a confiderable 
tra&t has been inclefed, and is now under the plough, but the foil is.a very poor fand. 
bearing however tolerable barley. 

Four miles before coming to. Nottingham is the little village of Red-hill.. 

Nottingham’ is a fair, well-built, populous town. Here was formerly, a ftrong. 
eaftle, in which the Danes, in the time of the Heptarchy, held out a fiege againft 
Buthred king of Mercia, Alfred and Ethelred his brother, kings. of the Welt 
Saxons. 

Soon after the Conqueft, William: either repaired this fortrefs, or built anew one on: 
the fame fpot, in the fecond year of his reign, probably. to fecure a.retreat on his sxpe- 
dition againft Edwyn earl of Chefter, and Morcar earl of N orthumberland, who had re- 
volted. He committed the cuftody of it to William Peverell, his natural fon, who has 
by fome been confidered as the founder. It ftands-on a fteep rock, at the foot of which: 
runs the river Leen. 

It has been mentioned before, that Peverell. had grant of the Peke in Derbythire, 
which is now included in the honour of Peverell ; courts for that honour are held at 
Befsford, two miles from Nottingham, in which caufes, as far as the value of sol. are 
tried twice in the year before the deputy of lord Middleton, who is high fteward; and in 
whofe name writsare iffued.. At Befsford is the gaol; the keeper has a bowling-green,. 
which is frequented by the gentlemen of Nottingham, and his prifoners are permitted. 

t@ 
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to wait-dn them, fo that their confinement is tot vely nigorooe,, They are liere irititled 
to théir groats, as in the courts of Weftriinftér:hal, 

Edward 1V. greatly enlarged the caftle, but did not live to ‘complete the buildings 
he begun, which were finifhed by Richard IH. It went’ to decay inv the fitwe of Henry 
“VIL. and VII. 

Deering, in his hiftory of Nottingham, feems to explode very juftly the ffory of the 
-place called Mortimer’s Hole having been made as a hiding place for him; aaid-from bis 
defcription of it fhews that it was meant as a private paffage to the caltley to Felieve it 
with men or provifions in a fiege. It is one continued ftair-cafe or defcent, from the 
caftle to’the foot of the hill, without any roomror even a place to fit down on; but with 
holes cut to let in light or {hoot arrows from, which now furnith views of the town and 
country. It was formerly guarded by feven gates in it, placed-at different diftances*, 
It was by this paffage that Edward III. got into the caftle and farprized Mortimer and 

the queen, and from his being carried away through it, it has its name. 

It was granted by James I. to Francis earl of Rutland, who pulled down tmanty of the 
buildings ; but it was {till of fo much ftrength, that Charles [. in 1642 pitchéd on it'es 
the place for beginning his operations of war. He fet up his ftandard firlt on'the walls 
of the caftle, but in two or three days removed it to a clofe on the north fide of “tlt 
-caftle without the wall, on a round fpot, after which it was for many years called Stand- 
sard Clofe, and fince, “from the name of one who rented it, Nevils Clofe. Where the 
ftandard was fixed, there ftood a poft for a confiderable time. It is a common ‘error, 
that it was ereéted on a place called Derry Mount, a little farther north than the clofe 
juft mentioned ; this isan artificial hill raifed on purpofe for a windmill, which formerly 
was theret. The caftle was afterwards fequeftered by the parliament, ‘and thé treesin . 
the park cut down. 

his caftle was fo ftrong that it was never taken ‘by flor. After the civil war, 
Cromwell ordered it to be demolifhed. On the reftoration, the duke of Buckingham, 
whofe-mother was daughter and heir of this Francis earl of Rutland, had it reftared 
him, and fold it to William Cavendifh duke of Newcaftle. In 1674 “he began thé pre- 
fent building, but died in 1676, when the work was not far advanced. However he 
had the ‘bui ding of it fo much at heart, that he left the revenue of a confiderable eftate 
to be applied to that purpofe, and it was finifhed by Henry his fon, The expence was 
about 14,0001, His ftatue on horfeback ih white marble, is in the centre of the front, 
which looks towards the town ; it is carved cut of a fingle block of ftone brought from 
Donnington in Leicefterfhire, and was the work of one Wilfon, who married lady Put- 
£ a lady poffeffed of a confiderable jointure; fhe got him knighted, and during her 

€ he was fpoiled for an artift, but not having made provifion againft her death, when 
the died he was forced to return to his former occupation}. 

This Henry had one fon, who dying without iffue, the eftate came to John Holles 
fourth earl of Clare, who married one of his daughters, and was created by king Wil- 
liam duke of Newcaftle ; he having no iffue male, fettled it on bis nephew Thomas 
Lord Petham (fon of his youngeft filter). This gentleman fook a moit zealous and 
active part in favour of the prefent royal family, by whom he was held in the higheft 
efteem. He was created duke of Newcaftle upon Tyne by George I, and of Newcaf- 
tle under Line, with remainder to.his nephew Henry earl of Lincoln, by his’ preferit 
majefty, who was fo fenfible of his fervices that when he was difmiffed from his places 
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he was: offered: adarge penfioa, but with:a truly noble -fpirit he refufed-it ;. though in- 
{tead of amailing wealth by means of his great employments, he’ had -fpent .a. princely 
fortupein fepporting the intereft of the crown, and by living in fo fplendida manner 
as to do honour to the places he held. He alfo died without iflue, and fettled this 
eftate on his nephew Henry earl of Lincoln, now duke of Newcaftle, the prefent 
"owner. Bs ge ‘ 

In the park, weft of the caftle, and facing the river Leen, are fome remains of an 
ancient building (if it may be fo called) cut and framed in the rock. Dr. Stukeley . 
gives it, as he does moft things, .¢o the Britons. Many other ancient excavations have 
been found in other parts ef the rocks. ; 

The frames for knitting ftockings were invented by one William Lea, of this county, 
about the beginning of the laft century ; but he not meeting with the encouragement 
he expected (a cafe too common, with the firft invegtors of the moft ufeful arts) went 
with feveral of his workmen to France on théinvitatign of HenryIV. ‘The death of 

that king, and the troubles which enfued,* feerand addin being given to the work ; 
Lea died there, and moftof-his men returned to England. Other attempts were made 
to fteal thé trade, without Sitter fuccefs* ; and it has flourifhed here ever fince, and is 
now, carried on to a very great extent. . 

At. this. town the duke of Devonfhire, who had a few days before declared at Derby 
for a free parliaments the earl of Stamford, lord Howe, lord Delamere (afterwards 
earl of Warrington) and many other gentlemen, had a meeting on the landing of the 
prince of Orange, and here took their final refolution of joming him. : 

About two miles off is Clifton,. the feat of a very ancient family of the fame name, 
which has refided here many hundred years. - The approach is through a long avenue, 
one fide of which is planted on a fteep bank, at the foot of which runs the Trent, 
‘Lhe whole flope is covered with fir and elm, which were planted there about the year 
1740, being then large ones, as the gardener who aflifted in planting, told-us, The 
prefent fir Gervafe had begun to modernife his houfe, but broke off on the fudden death 

- of his lady, which happened about three years ago. The gardens were on the fide of 
a hill rifing above the houfe, and confifted of many flopes, one above another, af- 
cended by fights of ftone fteps, and had many yew hedges; at the top was a large 
bowling-green, beyond that is a walk through a wood, leading to a fummer-houfe, 
which looks over the river Trent in the valley below, and commands the diftant 
country. 

One of the alterations in the houfe will be a very pleafing one ; the room defigned 
for lady Clifton’s dreffing-room is to the fouth, opening on the right and left of a 
bow-window into a green-houfe. This is making a green-houfe of fome ule; it ise 
yery common to fee it placed at fuch a diftance from the houfe as to be feldom vifited, 
efpecially at that time of the year when it would be’ moft pleafant, from the want of 
verdure and warmth elfewhere. When the trees have loft their leaves, the ground is 
covered with fhow, and nature feems retired within itfelf, can any thing be more agree- 
able than to ftep from a parlour at once into the mid{t of a verdant grove, and the 
gentle warmth of fammer? This is, in fome degree, to realize a Perfian tale ; yet few 
have availed themfelves of the idea. 

There are fome monuments in the church for the family. 

From Nottingham itis near three miles in the Derby road to Wollaton-hall, the feat 
of lord Middleton, which flands on a knoll, and makes a magnificent appearance at 


* Deering’s Nottingham, p. 303. 
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eonfiderable diltances, Tt is: fqattr 2 ih 2 Tyuare re Tower at each corder, adoriedwith 
pinnacles. - te bad of the BOWS iy a Totly gle room, ‘rifing high above the reft, 
and having a-round tower or pavilion at cach corner, rifing above the whole, but 
rounded off at the bottoris, The views through feveral vifta's'in the woods below are 
fine. So far ntay be feefi, but ftrangers are not permitted to-{ée the infide, even when 
the family is abfent; a piece of pride or gloomy inhofpitality, which for the credit of 
our country is‘rare. This houfe was built by fir Francis Willoughby inthe time of 
queen Elizaveth. 

Go by Bradmore and Bunny to Loughborough, and fo to Leicefter. 

At Bradmore the fpire of the church remains, but the body has been down fome 
years, and the inhabitants go to the neighbouring church of Bunny, or Boney, where 
fir Thomas Parkyns has a feat, in the front of which is an old gateway in decay, built 
in a particular and heavy ftile. This family have been liberal benefactors to the poor: 
by the church-yard gate is a fchool, built by a fir Thomas Parkyns about the year 1700, 
and four rooms at the end for four widows. Lady Ann Parkyns endowed it with 161. 
ayear, to which fir Thomas added 5]. a year. Inthe church is a monument for that 
lady, mentioning her virtues and charities, and her having procured qugen Anne’s 
bounty for the vicarage. There is alfo a monument for fir Thomas, her fon, who is 
reprefented {tanding in a pofture for wreftling, and in another part he appears thrown 
by Time, with the following lines written by Dr. Freind. 


« 
Quem modo ftravifti longo in certamine, tempus; 
ic recubat Britonum clarus in orbe pugil. 
Jam primum ftratus ; pricter te vicerat omnes 5 
Dete etiam vitor, quando refurget, erit. 


‘The infcription underneath. takes notice of his wife’s fortune, and the eftates he pur-- 
chafed ; that he rebuilt his farm-houfes, was {killed in architeCture and medicine, and 
that he wrote a book on wreftling, called The Cornith Hug Wreltler. ; 

Thi§ gentleman was remarkable for his {kill in that exercife; he trained many of his. 
fervants and neighbours toit, and when thofe manly (though now thought unpotffhed) 
diverfions were in fafhion, he exhibited his pupils in public with no fmall eclat’ By- 
his will he has left a guinea to be wreftled for here every Midfummer-day, and money 
to the ringers, of whom he alfo made one. He difplayed his learning in feveral curious 
infcriptions; over a feat by the road fide, Hie fedeas Viator fe tu defeffits es ambulando. . 
The honour of a vifit from a judge on the circuit, was commemorated at the horfe- 
block by Hine Jufticiarius Dormer equum afcendere folebat. 

Inthe church is a monument, with the date of 1603, for Richard Parkyns, efq. his 
wife, four fons, and four daughters. 

About a mile before Loughborough is Cotes, an old houfe, once the feat of a gen. 
teman who was ruined by his loyalty in the civil war, and the laft of whofe family died 
fome years ago in a work-houfe, Alderman Pack of London, an Oliverian, bough 
it, and it now belongs to his defcendant, whofe houfe isa few miles off. On the refto-- 
ration the alderman was in fome danger, but.Charles borrowed 10,000}. of him, and 
intimated that if he valued his fafety he would not afk for re-payment. He took the 
hint; the king kept the money, and he his life. 

From-Leicefter to Market Harborough is little that is to be noticed.- Sir George 
Robinfon’s feat is at a {mall diftanceon the right. Harborough ftands in the extremity 
of the county. The church here is fuppofed to have been built by John of Gaunt, 
duke of .Lancafter, about the year 1370, by injunGion of the pope, as part of his 

A, : penance 
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penance..for saaintaining a criminal converfation with Catherine Swinfepd,. afterwards 
his third wife. From the ground to the crofs ftone. which finithes the Mleeple, is 154 
feet*. : 

~ In this neighbourhood is the celebrated water of Nevil Holt. ; 

On leaving this town you enter Northamptonfhire, and pafs the feats of Mr. Han- 
bury at Kelmarfh, Mr. Scawen at Maidwell, fir Juftinian Ifham at Lamport, Mr. 
Rainsforth at Brixwortht, the earl of Strafford at Boughton, and Mr. Freemore’s near 
Northampton. 

Northampton ftands on a gentle afcent, at the foot of which runs the river Nene, 
which is navigable. It has been fuppofed that the Roman ftation of Eltanori, was 
here or hereabouts. ‘Their coins have been taken up near Queen’s-crofs. In Salcey 
foreft an ancient paved road has been found; and Lathbury, a mile fhort of Newport 
Pagnel, is conjectured to have been Lectocetum, another of their fationsf. 

Northampton has been the fcene of many notable actions, in thofe times in which 
the power of the barons was little inferior to that of the kings. Parliaments were fre- 
quently held here till the time of Richard II. early in whofe reign they were difcon- 
tinued. This place was a favourite feat of the clergy, who had many religious houfes 
in it, and in the reign of Henry III. an attempt was made to remove the univerfit 
from Oxford hither; but the fcholars taking a very ative part with the barons as A 
the king, he fent them back to Oxford. A like attempt was made at a tranfplantation 
from Cambridge, but the defign was foon given up§. That king granted the farm to 
the inhabitants of the town in the 11th year of his reign, referving a rent of i20l.a 
year. Edward III. granted 661. 13s. 4d. part of this, to his free chapel of Windfor, 
to be paid by the bailiffs of the towa. Henry VIII. foon after his acceflion, releafed 
22l.aycar further part of itl, The caftle was built by Simon St. Liz, earl of North- 
ampton, in 10849], the river running at the foot of it on the weft fide; moft of what 
remained of it was pulled down, with the walls and gates of the town, foon after the 
reftoration; a {mall part of the outer walls ftill ferves as a fence to the area of the 
caftle, now a field. In the meadows near the monaftery of Delapré, was fought one 
of the bloody battles between Henry VI. and the earl of Warwick, in which the king 
was defeated with great laughter. _ It was garrifoned by the parliament again{t Charles1. 
Tradition fays, that the wide ditch on the northern fide of thetown, which was 
fcoured out and widened by them, was originally made for a defence againft the Danes, 
who, however, fixed themfelves here, and made many incurfions into the neighbour- 
hood. Hunfborough, a military work a mile fouth of the town, was raifed by them. 
The figure is rather oval than circular, with a fingle ditch, and double bank, inclofing 
about an acre of ground, the ditch 12 feet wide, theentrance on the fouth. It is ona 
high hill, commanding the country a great way; the form agrees with others incon- 
teftably Danith**. 

In 1675 almoft the whole town was deftroyed by fire, but afterwards rebuilt ina 
handfome manner, for which purpofe large collections were made, and the king gave 
1000 ton of timber towards the church of All Saints; and to the town, feven years of 
itschimney money. This was much owing to the generofity of James Compton, earl 


* Gent. Mag. 1766, p. 283. 
+ At ah ey ancient entrenchment called Barrow-Dyke; aad near the town a tumulus, called 
Longman’s hill —Morton, p. 54%. 4 
ot Morton's Nat. Hilt. of Northamptonfhire, p. 503, 504. : 
§ Bridge’s Hiftory of Northamptonhhire, p. 425. {i Harleian MS. i503, fo. soz 
q Dugd. Bar. vip. 58. ** Morton, p. $36, 528. 
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of Northamptog, who interefted- himfelf warmly init, though’ the: town“had’ fittle- 
reafon to expett fo much, having ufed his family very ill in the civil wars. The welt 
front of the church of All Saints is adorned with a portico, having a flat roof, fup-- 
ported by 42 Ipnic pillars, over which’ is 2 baluftrade, and in the centre a ftatue of 
Charles If. An‘nfcription underneath commemorates his bounty. >. ae 
The churches of St. Peter, St. Sepulchre, and St. Giles, are of great antiquity, 
efpecially the former, which indeed is very deferving of notice, but is fo much out of’ 
the way, that unlefs apprized of it a traveller may be many times at Northampton 
without feeing it. It ftands at the end of the weft ftreet, oppofite the caftle, and feems 
to be a perfect remain of the Saxon building. On going into the churchyard, the 
body is feen higher than the north aile, a row of {mall circular arches. appearing om: 
the outfide of it worked into the,wall, the whole length from eaft to weit. At the: 
weft end isa tower, at each corner of which three round pillars joined together in three- 
ftories, diminifhing as they rife, form a buttrefs ; over the door isa large circular arch, 
and over that other arches filled with tracery work in the ftone, one above another. 
‘The infide confifts of a nave and two fide ailes, each fide of the nave having eight cirs 
cular arches adorned with zig-zag work. Some.of the pillars which fupport the arches: 
are plain, the alternate ones are furrounded with a;band about the middle of'them: 
At the weft end of the nave is a large circular arch, with feveral circles of zig-zag: 
over it. 3 Mists te oe ; 
The church of the Holy Sepulchre is on the north fide of the town; on the Harz. 
borough road, and was probably built by the knights templars after the model of that: 
at Jerufalem. ‘The body is circular, the roof‘fupported by eight mafly pillars; it: 
feems that this was the original building, and that the eaft and weft ends have been: 
added fince. ce we ee : 
- St. Giles’s church ftanding at the eaft end of the town, has a circular zig-zag arch: 
“Over the weft door. ; ; 
The cellar of the county hofpital was originally a fubterraneous chapel*; =>. - ; 
On the wall of a houfe at a wharf called Thaves Wharf, are four- figures of men: 
fighting, two and two, carved in the ftone; one has a fword; another a knotted” 
club, : Pxais, a Se vnc os 
A little on the eaft of the town a medicinal well* was found‘in 1703, which was 
very ferviceable in the ftone; it rifes at the foot-of the hill, in a ftratum of clay,. 
with fome. vitriolic pyrite inclofed in it, and is a little lighter than the Aftrop- 
watert. yt 
In the field on the eaft of the town, an excellent tobacco-pipe clay has been dig ins 
large quantities; whether it is now exhaufted 1 do not know. It did not lie in one- 
continued ftratum, but in feparate parcels}. aa 
A large manufacture of fhoes, and another of ftockings, have beem long carried on: 
here. ‘The inhabitauts are numerous, and, unhappily, every freeman, refident or not, 
and every refident, free or not, has a vote in the election of members of parliament for’ 
the town ;: theirnumbers and their infamous venality in-+768, wil be long remembered 
and feverely felt by fome noble-families in the neighbourhood. . 
A few years ago the town was entirely new paved, ina very handfome manner, at an 
_ expence of ten thoufand pounds. ; : . 
Mr. Bouverie has a handfome houfe and park in the meadows on the fouth of the: 
town, and has made confiderable plantations; reaching up to the Queen’s-Crois, 


* Gough’s Topography, v. ii, p. 40. + Morton, p, 279, a84.. $-Ibid. p. 70. 
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- “Six‘miles off is Caftle Athby, the feat of the ancient family of the Coiptons; earls of 


‘Northampton. - It is a large ftru€ture, furrounding a handfome fquare court, with a 
beautiful _fkreen, the work of Inigo Jones, bounding one fide. Mr Pennant difco- 
svered in a garret, thrown by as lumber, the original portraits of the great John Talbot 
earl of Shrewfbury (fo diftinguifhed in the wars in France in the time of Henry VI.) 
and of Margaret his wife*. ‘ 
About five miles to the weft of the town is Althrop, an old feat of tHe Spencers (now 
earls} built in the fhape of an half H. It ftands low, and in the approach you go 
through, and acrofs, thofe ftraight avenues of trees, which were once deemed the lines 


of beauty. ‘The rooms are not large, except the library andegallery, the latter of © 


which is 138 feet by 20. . In this is a collection of portraits, hardly perhaps exceeded 

by any in the kingdom, not only in point of number, but of beauty. ‘Che famous 

beauties of Hampton Court are far fhort of thofe which the pencils of Cornslius John- 

fon, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, &c. have placed here. A fmall piece of Henry VII. 

by Holbein (in this gallery), a fmall round portrait of that mafter by himfelf (in the 

picture clofet) and a boy blowing a lighted brand, aré reckoned of very great value. 

Here is the head of fir Kenelm Digby, by Cornelius Johnfon. A few years ago part of 

the roof fell in, and did much damage to the houfe. In one of the rooms is a table. 
for play, which feems to be the original of the E. O. tables: . ; 

Not far off is Holdenby-houfe (a fight of which is catched from the Welford road) 
built in the reign of Elizabeth by fir Chriftopher Hatton, defcended ‘from arr heirefs 
of the ancient family of Holdenby. It was a work worthy of that great man, It was" 
for a time the prifon of Charles I) and is now in ruins. ; 

In the road from Northampton to London, on the hill about a mile from the town 
ftands one of the croffes built by Eward. I: in memory of his queen, and now in good, 
prefervation, She died at Herdby, near Lincoln, ona journey which fhe was making 
with him to Scotland ; and in every place where her body-was refted in its conveyance’ 
for interment, he erected a crofs, It was repaired ‘in 1713, and again in 1760. It 
is divided into three {tories ; the two firft are oftagonal, the firft 14, the fecond 12 
feet high. In every other fide of the fecond, within a nich, is a female figure, crown- 
ed, about fix feet high, with canopies over their heads, fupported by two Gothic 
pillars, which are furmounted with pinnacles. The upper tory is eight feet high, 
and has only four fides, on each of which is a dial. On the top isa crofs. On the 
weftern fide of the lower ftory are the arms of Great Britain, with queen Ann’s motto, 
Semp:r eadem. 

A little beyond this the road divides; the direct one goes by Stony Stratford, the 
left by Newport-Pagnell. ‘aking the latter, pafs by Horton, a feat of the late earl 
of Halifax, fince his death bought by fir Robert Gunning. In the church isa fine 
monument of William lord Parr, uncle to Catherine, the laft queen of Henry VIII. 
and of his lady, a Salufbury; by whom he ‘got this eftate. One of: their daughters 
married a Lane, and carried it into that family, from which it paffed to the Moun: 
tagues. 

“After pafling through the village of Stoke-Goldington, on the right‘is an excellent 
houfe called Geathurit, belonging to Mr. Wright, whofe anceftor (a fon of fir Na- 
than, lord keeper in the end of the reign of king William and beginning of queen 
Anne) purchafed: it in 1704 of the heirs of the Dig>ys. Sir Everard Digby became 
owner of it by marriage with the heirefs of Mulfho; his fhare in the Gunpowder-plot, 


* Journey from oe P+ 310,311. 
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and igneminious end, are well knowa ;,Hut he had fettled this effate {o that it defcended 
to-his fon fir Kenelm, fo jultly celebrated for. his learning and other qualifications. 
‘There are feveral portraits of the Digbys and others, and two brafs butts of Venetia, the 
wife of fir Kenelm. The father of the prefent owner removed a village which fur. 
rounded it to a little diftance. The church was neatly rebuilt under the will of the 
Mr. Wright, who purchafed the eftate*. There is a monument in it for the lord 
keeper, who.was buried at his feat at Caldecot, near Atherftone, where a monument 
remains, but his body was afterwards removed hither. 
On the other fide the river Oufe, which waters the valley, is Tyringham, ‘th: old 
feat of a very old family of that name, which paffed by a daughter, towards the latter 
-end of the laft century, to Mr. Backwell, whofe defcendant now enjoys it. One of 
the family, who was rector of the place, anda prebendary of Worcefter, fuffered feverely 
for his attachment to Charles I., and probably loft his life. He and his two nephews 
were feized by a party of dragoons from Aylefbury, and carried to that place, but in 
their way were cut and wounded by the foldiers with the moft wanton barbarity. Mr. 
‘Tyringham’s arm was obliged to be taken off, and it is fuppofed that he died in confe- 
-quence of itt. At the entrance of Newport a caufeway has been thrown up, and a 
bridge built, ina place which ufed to be impaffable in floods, except by a bridge belong. 
ing to a private perfon, who extorted what he pleafed from the diftrefled traveller. 
He generally infifted on a crown for a coach or waggon before he would turn the key, 
and there wasno refufal, for the road by Stony-Stratford was not then made. At laft 
the commiflioners of the turnpike road roufed themfelves, and determined to buy it for 
the ufe of the public, or to build another. The proprietor fold it with great reludtance. 
A horfe-path is now always open, and a carriage-way when there is a flood. 
Newport-Pagnell is fo called from its ancient owners the Paganells or Paynells, who 
‘became poffefled of it in the reign of William IL, and hada caftle here§, which was 
demolifhed by order of the Parliament in 1646. Ralph Paganell founded the priory 
_of Tikford as a cell to the abbey of Marmontier, in France, for monks of the Cluniac 
order. It paid a penfion of gos. to the abbey of Conches, in Normandy, the reverfion 
of which, after the death of Humphry duke of Gloucefter, was fettled by Henry VI. on 
his college of Eton||. ‘The priory was one of thofe granted by the pope, 20 Henry VIII. 
to cardinal Wolfey towards the endowment of his colleges at Oxford and Ipfwich. It 
lies on the left of the town, and a handfome white houfe has been built on the fite. 
The prefent poffeffor lately buried his wife in the garden, as being confecrated ground. 
The town ftands on a point of land, one fide of which is wafhed ‘by a ftream called 
the Loufell, or Lovett, running out of Bedfordfhire by Fenny-Stratford, and here 
meeting the Oufe, which runs on the other fide in its way to Bedford, Huntingdon, 
and Lynn Regis, where it falls into the fea. 
Here, and in the neighbourhood, great quantities of thread lace are made, and a rich 
cheefe fold on the fpot at 18d.a pound, and another fort, fomething like Cottenham, 
+ at 6d. 

The church was an impropriation tothe priory. In the north aifle of it, in 1619, 
was found the body of a man, whole and perfect, laid down, or rather leaning down, 
north and fouth ; all the hollow parts of the body, and of every bone, as well ribs as 
others, were filled up with folid lead. The fkull with the lead in it weighed 30 lb. 
6 oz. Some of the larger bones were fold to a plumber**, but the tkull is now in the 


* Pennant’s Journey from Chefter, p. 338. - Magna Brit.v. vi. p. 317. 
+ Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 431. § Leland, v. i. p. 21- {| Dugd. Mon, v. iti. p. 200. 
§ Ibid. v. i. p. 685, 1037. ** Nicholls’s Bibl. Topogr. N° 2. p. 196. 
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Hibrary ‘of St. Jolin’s college, Cambridge*. By what means this could béacedmplithed, 

or for what’ purpofe it was done, is not to be difcovered; but fimilar things have been 

found in the chancel of Badwell Afh, near Waltham in the Willows, in Suffolk}, and at 
Axininfter in Devonf. 

An hofpital founded by the Someries, about 1280, for three poor men, and three 
poor women, was re-founded by Queen Anne of Denmark, (queen of James II.) and 
adds fomething to the ftipend of the vicar, who is matter. 

Near the church-yard is another alms-houfe, founded a few years ago by Mr. Rivifs, 
alinen.draper at Charing-crofs, for ten poor widows, and endowed by him in his life- 
time with isl. a year for each of them. ‘ 

Leaving Newport, there are fome beautiful meadows on the right. The country 
grows light and fandy as we draw near Woburn ; this uled to make the road very 
heavy, but it has been fomething mended. To avoid them in fome degree, it is now - 
carried over, or rather through, ahill, the top of which has been cut away to make a 
paifage. From this hill, which is now planted with {mall firs, is a fine view of Wo. 
burn abbey, the park, and plantations, made by the late duke of Bedford. About a 
mile from hence fuller’s earth is dug. In the town is a free-fchool, founded by Francis, 
firft earl of Bedford, and a charity fchool for 30 boys and 195 girls, fupported by the 
benevolence of this family. 

The late duke. almott entirely re-built the feat on the fpot where the old one ftood, 
and which was the fite of the abbey, though it might have been placed to much 

reater advantage on the hixher ground. Some of the rooms have been finifhed fince 

is death. ‘Che houfe is a large quadrangle, inclofing a fpacious court, and is built of 
pia ftone ;. the principal apartments are towards the town, looking over fome pieces 
of water. : 

On pulling down. part. of the abbey.in 1744, a corpfe was found with the fleth fo 
firm as to bear cutting with a knife, though it muft have been buried at leaft 200 years. 
Some time after, on pulling down part of one of the walls of the abbey church, a 
{tone coffin was found, which confifted of feveral loofe {tones fet in the ground, anda. 
yery large oblong Purbeck ftone was dug up, which had been ornamented with brafs ; 
under it were fome bones. In finking a cellar fix. more {tone coflins were found, one 
of which was very large, being in-the infide fix feet eight inches long; they all had a 
place fhaped for-a head, and all, or moft of them, had two or three holes at the bot. 
tom, their covers made of feveral ftones. Near them two pots or urns were found, 
which probably contained the bowels of two of thofe who were buried there.. Ona 
fkull belonging to fome bones which lay ina ftiff blue clay, there was fome black cloth, 
which might-be the cowl of one of the monks. Pieces of fhoes were alfo taken up. 
A large piece of a body had the flefh remaining, which looked white both on the out- 
fide and infide, as if lime had penetrated its fub{tance, and it was tough when cut with 
a knife. Another ftone coffin was afterwards dug up, on which was the following in- 
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‘Entering the court, the ftables.on the left are made out of the cloifters, the ‘pillars 
and vaulted roof of which are ftill: feen, the pillars forming the ftalls for the horfes. 
This part, with three rooms in the-bafement ftory on the’north fide the houfe, are all 
the remains of the ancient.building. The apartmentg are numerous and elegant, many 
of the ceilings in compartments, richly gilt; but the room called the, mufic room, 
finifhed fince the duke’s death, far furpaffes the reft. The -wainfcot and ceiling are 
adorned with feftoons and other devices, gilt, from a defign of fir William Cham- 
bers, in the lighteft and moft elegant tafte. The pictures are many, and many of 
them extremely fine. A vifion of our Saviour to Ignatius Loyola, in one of the fmall 
rooms; the head of Rembrandt by himfeif; Jofeph interpreting the baker’s dream, 
‘by the fame; the infide of a church, where the effect of the light is moft remark- 
able; a landfcape of Claude’s in the drawing-room, and another in the dreffing- 
room, are fych as muft {trike every one’s attention. The picture gallery, 100 fect 
long by 16 wide, is filled with a great number of portraits, moftly of the family. One 
of the mother of the firft countefs, over a door at the farther end, is a moft beautiful 
.one, 

This abbey was founded by Hugh de Bolebec, in 1145, for monks of the Cifter. 
cian order. The laft abbot, refuting to furrender it to Henry VIII. was hanged on 
an oak, yet ftanding in the park, near the bridge, and from thence called the Abbot’s 
‘Oak. In 1 Ed. VL the abbey was granted to lord Ruffell, defcended of a very ancient 
family in Dorfetthire, arid advanced to that dignity by Henry VIEL. by whom he had been 
much diftinguithed, and honoured with great employments. ‘The park is ten miles round, 
contains mare.than 3000 acres, and is full of noble woods of venerable oaks. Froma 
hill at the north end is a moft extenfive profpect. There is a plantation of evergreens, of 
200 acres, made by the lateduke out of a rabbit-warren, and at the end of it is the lower 
water, 2 
To the activity and indefatigable zeal of Francis and William, earls of Bedford, in 
the lat century, it is owing that the very extenfive tract called the Bedford Level, 
lying on the borders of the feveral counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon, containing not lefs than 300,000 acres, then almoft 

entirely ufelefs, has been drained and brought into a ftate of bearing the moft plentiful 

crops of corn. ‘This was.a noble undertaking, highly beneficial to the public, and 
only to be carried on by thofe of equal perfeverance and wealth.. ‘The confufions 
of the civil war nearly ruined all that had been done before; but the fpirited endea- 
vours of William, earl of Bedford, reftored and. completed what his anceftor begun. 
The repairs are, however, neceffarily. attended with great expence, and all their pre- 
cautions cannot guard again{ft fudden and violent floods. The generofity of the late 
duke was never more clearly fhewn than on one of thofe occafions, which happened 
a few years before his death; it will be long remembered with gratitude by his te- 
nants. 

About a mile from Dunfble, is a large round area of nine acres, called Maiden- 
Bower, or Madning-Boure, furrounded with a ditch and pretty high rampire, which 
Dr. Stukeley infifts is a Britifh work", though the Roman road, and the number of 
Roman coins found in it, feem to give it to that people. In 1770, and fince, many 
copper coins of Antoninus and Conftantine, with many {mall ornaments of bridles and 
armour, were found in a down near Dunftable, digging for gravel. This Maiden-Bower 
confifts of a vallum, nearly circular, thrown up on a level plain, The inner banks are 
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from eight to fourteen feet high*. Totternho caftle, weft of this, on the point of a high 
hill, is feen far off. There are feveral barrows or tumuli on the hills here ; five ca‘led the 
five knolls are together on a high prominence. Beneath this camp, on the north fide of 
the hill, isa quarry of ftone, white as chalk, which is fo foft as to be eafily cut, and is 
got out in large blocks, but hardens on being expofed to the air. Lord Grimfton ufes 
itin building his new houfe at Gorhambury. 

A little to the left, in the bottom, is Eaton Bray, which was in early times the refi- 
dence of my anceftors. Part of what was the manfion-houfe in the time of Henry VIII. 
remains. It is now the property of Mr. Beckford. 

Dunftable was the ftation mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Magio- 
ninium, Magiovinium, and Magintumf, and ftands on the interfection of the Wat- 
ling-Street, and the Iknild-Street. At this interfection ftood one of the croffes erect- 
ed by Edward I. as mentioned at Northampton, which las been for fome time de» 
ftroyed. 

This town is faid to have been built by Henry I. to reprefs the infolence of a gang 
of daring robbers, who infefted the neighbourhood, then overgrown with wood}, and 
that it had its name from one of the chiefs; but it is more probable that it is named . 
from the Saxon Dun, a hill, or the old Gaulifh or Britifh Dunum, the fituation being 
hilly and mountainous§. Certain, however, it is that that king granted extraordina- 
ry privileges to this place, equal in fome refpetts to thofe of London, the inhabitants 
not being liable to be called out of their own court, the king’s jultices coming fpeci- 
ally to Dunftable, and having a jury of the place. But the exercife of this jurifdiétion 
was fometimes attended with danger, when the power of the barons was too great for 
the law; in 1224, whilft the judges were thus employed here, Fulk de Breant, who 
had been fined by them for various outrages and injuries which he had done to his neigh- 
bours, fent his brother from Bedford caftle to feize them; two of them were fo fortu- 
nate as to efcape, but the third was taken and carried to Bedford, where he was very 
ill-treated |. ; 

It has i often obferved that the man who has never known ficknefs, has never 
known the value of health ; it may be faid in like manner that a people who have never 
feen the courfe of juftice interrupted, or force fuccefsfully oppofed to the execution oi 
the law, do not know half the value of being protected by it. Hiftory, in defcribing 
the miferies attendant on fuch violence, holds up a picture to our view, the contem~- 
plation of which, contrafted with our prefent fituation, ought to infpire us with the high- 
eft veneration for our anceftors, who fecured us fuch a fyftem of equal laws, and with 
the moft ardent defire to preferve them, and the peaceable execution of them, Henry 
alfo built himfelf a houfe here, called Kingfbury, the fite of which contained nine acres, 
and here it probably was that the play of St. Catherine was performed, as mentioned by 
Mr. Warton in his hiftory of Englifh poetry. He kept his Chriftmas here in 1123, 
with his whole court, and received at the fame time the embafly from the carl of An- 
jou. The name of the houfe is ftill retained, but from the habitation of a king, it is 
converted into that of a common farmer. Henry built the church and the priory, (the 
prior of which fat with the judges when they came) and gave it much of his land, but 
referved the houfe for his own ufe ; this, however, was afterwards given to them by king 
John. 

* Nichols’s Topogr. N°8, p. zot, 202. + Camd. v. i. p. 316. 
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Tournaments were often held here, and the kings occafionally honoured the prior 
_ with vifits, which he would readily have excufed. He alfo had fome troublefome 
neighbours in the friars’ preachers, who had a fall houfe in this place, and by their 
induftry in preaching fet an example which the monks did not like to follow. By the. 
Annals of Dunftable it appears that thefe religious were engaged in frequent law-fuits 
with their neighbours, and they have left fome memorandums of prefents ufefully be- 
{towed on fuch occafions on perfons who were about the judges, and in treating the 
jurics. They had lands in the Peak in Derbyfhire, and had a grange at Bradburn 
there. The people of Dunftable we much in their power, yet often had fpirit enough 
to refift their ufurpations, and once being grievouily oppreffed were about’.to have de- 
* ferted the place, and built new habitations out of the prior’s jurifdiation. 

At this houfe Cranmer, archbithop of Canterbury, Gardiner, bifhop of Winchefter, 
and the bifhops of London, Bath and Lincoln, fat to enquire into the legality of the. 
marriage of Henry VHI. with Catharine of Arragon, who had been firft married to his - 
brother ; and fhe, who then refided at Ampthill, in this neighbourhood, refufing to 
appear, the marriage was declared null, in conformity with the opinions of the variqus 
univerfities, divines and canonifts, who had -been confulted. 

On the diffolution, the revenues of the priory were valued at 344l. 13s. 2d*. 
Henry intended to have made this a bifhop’s fee, and had fixed on an endowment of 
r1gol. os. sd. a year, but his wants getting the better of his piety, his eftates were 
applied to other ufes, and this bifhopric with fome other intended ones, came to. 
nothingt. oe ts 

There was here an hofpital for lepers, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 

Little remains of this priory, except part of the weft end of the church, which is now 
ufed as the parifh church. A {tone coffin férves as a groundfil to the weft door. 
‘There is a round arch over the principal door, which has been much ornamented, but 
is a good deal defaced, though part of a chain encompaffing it is {till feen, perhaps in 
allufion to St. Peter ad Vincula, the church being dedicated to him. In it are feveral . 
neat monuments for the families of Marfhe aud Chewe, in whom a charitable difpofition 
feems to have been hereditary, but fhines moft confpicuoufly in Mrs. Jane Cart, one 
of them. She, together with Mrs. Afhton and Mr. Aynfcomb, founded a_{chool 
(which is at the entrance of the town) for the education, clothing and apprenticing 40 
boys, and 15 girls, and fettled on it 150l. per annum, purfuant to a wifhexpreffed by Mr. 
Chew, their anceftor, before his death. Adjoining thereto Mrs. Cart, in 1723, built 
an almfhoufe for fix poor perfons, and left a fund for diftributing bread every Sunday ;/ 
and other charities in this place, befides giving the furplus of a confiderable eftate to be 
divided amongft poor clergymen and their- families’ Mrs. Afhton built an almfhoufe 
in the welt-ftreet for “ix widows, who receive about 81. a year a piece, and firing. 
Mrs. Blandina Marthe built a neat lodge, as fhe calls it, for fix poor gentlewomen near 
the church-yard, and gave them 12]. a yeareach, to which the intereft of cools has 
been fince added by anotherlady. There is alfo a monument for Marthe Dickenfon, 
efq. late lord mayor of London, Mention is made of a woman here who had 19 chil- , 
dren at five births; viz. three times three, and twice five. . , 

Dunftable is remarkable for a neat manufaCure of ftraw, which is ftained of various 
colours, and made into boxes, hats, toys, &c. On the downs are taken great quanti-~ 
ties of larks. It has been faid that there are no wells here, and that the inhabitants are 
fupplied by rain-water and the ponds in the town, but it is not true; there are wells, 


* Dugd, Mon. v. i. p. 1038. + Willis’s Cath, v. ili. p. 402. 
though 
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though deép. “THe country hereabouts is chiefly open, and produces great quarttities 
of cofne ‘Phe chalk-hills are part of that range which runs acrofs the kingdom here 
from eafl to weft, as another does from the Thames through Kent, Suffex, and Surrey, 
into Hants, furnifhing a moft valuable manure, the want of which in the northern parts 
is ia fome meafure fupplied by a limeftone. : 

Market-ftreet, according to Stukeley, is the Forum Diana of Richard of Cirencefter*. 
The counties of Bedford and Hertford meet at this place; the left hand row of houfes: 
(in going to London) being in Herts, in the parifh of Cadendone; the right in Bedford, 
in the parifh of Studham. Here is a {mall neat chapel, and a fchool endowed with about — 
iool. a year by Mr, Coppin (predeceflor of the prefent owner) whofe feat, called Market 
Cell, is juft by, and was formerly a nunnery, built by Gcoffry, one of the abbots of 
St. Alban’s. © 

This place was firft inhabited by one Roger, a hermit, who returning from the Holy 
Land was condudted to itby three afigels, and here paffed the reft df his days in great 
fangtity, but not without great difturbance from the devil, who ufed to play many 
pranks with him; he once fet his cowl on fire whilft he was at prayers, but the good 
man finifhed his devotions before he would extinguith the flame. “One Chriftiana, a 
pious woman, was fo much captivated with his fame, ‘that the determined t@ live with 
him; fhe went, and he founda little corner of. his cell in which he locked her up. She 
lived here four years, but not in a very comfortable manner, as fhe had only a {tone to 
fit oh, and her mafter never fuffered her to ftir out, nor fearce to fpeak, left any of 
thofe who came to vifit him, fhould be feandalized;° for though in truth he never once 
faw her face, and only talked to her of religious matters, they might have thought 
differently. At length he died, and Chriftiana fucceeded to the whole cell, and to all 
his fandtityt. Galfred, an abbol of St. Alban’s, ftruck with the report of her piety, 
built her a houfe, and endowed it for the maintenance of her and fome other holy fifters, 
though the convent murmured at this application of their revenues. However, he 
feems to have borrowed the ground on which he built it of his neighbours, as the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s, in 1145, confirmed the fame to Chrifiana and her fucceffors, 
at a rent of three fhillings. 

Humfrey Boucher, bafe fon to the late lord Berners, (fays Leland) did much coff 
in tranflating of the priory into a manor place ; but he left it nothing ended. 

Pafling through Redburn, a fmall town full of inns for the reception of the numérous 
waggons which frequent this road, come to St. Alban’s, rich in antiquities, where, 
after the lapfe of fo many ages, there fill remains very much of unqueftionable anti- 
quity to gratify the refearches of the curious antiquarian, and where he is not under 
a neceflity of reforting to conjectures, often unfatisfaCtory. to himfelf, oftener to his 
readers. 

This town rofe out of the ruins of Old Verulam, originally a Britifh, afterwards a 
Roman ftation: Confiderable fragments of the Roman walls ftill remain, although 
great quantities have been taken away at various times for various purpofes; fometimes 
to affiit in erecting other buildings, fometimes merely to repair the roads. Here - 
Czar obtained a vidtory over Caffibelan, and this was the fcene of Boadicea’s « 
victory and cruelty, when fhe maffacred 70,000 Romans and Britons who adhered to 
them. : 

About the beginning of this century, fome human bones of an extraordinary fize 
were found near an urn, inferibed Marcus Antoninus, in the place of the Roman camp 


* Account of Richard of Cirencefter, p. 41, 43- + Dug Mon, v. i. p. 350. 
t Thin. vol. i. p. o4, 
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near this town. They were meafured by Mr. Chefelden, the celebrated furgeon, who 
obferved that if all,the parts bore a due proportion, the man mutt have been eight 
feet high*. “5 

The Roman bricks are of two forts; the red are of a fine colour and clofe texture, 
the others have a red cafe over a black, vitrified fubftance. It has been conjeCtured 
that the former were probably baked in the fun, the latter burnt in the fire, but I doubt 

much if the fun ever gives heat enough to anfwer the purpofe. The black part refifts a 
file, and will bear a politht. 
: Inte walls which went nearly round the old city the Roman bricks are interlayed 
in feparate courfes, between courfes of flints. The quantity of mortar between the 
bricks is nearly equal to the thicknefs of the bricks themfelves. Four layers are dif 
gernable, the loweft has four bricks, the next three, and the two uppermoft two 
each. ‘The diftances between the courfes of bricks, which are filled up with fiints and 
mortar, are two feet eight inches. The bricks are of unequal thicknefs, from three 
inches to aninch and quarter; their lengths are alfo various, from eighteen to twelve 
inches. The Romans had no exaét moulds for their bricks, there being a great dif- 
ference in the fize of thofe which have been found in feveral parts of this king- 
dom. . 

The abbey church is feen on an eminence, from which-ever fide you approach the 

town. This noble and venerable remain of ancient piety and religious magnificence 
was happily preferved at the diffolution, being purchafed by the inhabitants of the town 
for gool. It has been ufed by them as a church ever fince, and has twice fupplied a 
place for the courts of law, when the judges adjourned from Weftmintter-hall on ac- 
count of the plague; but it had a narrow efcape, a few years ago, from falling a facri- 
fice to avarice and mean fpiritednefs. The repairs which had been made at different 
times were found expenfive, and a fcheme was formed to pull it down and build a 
fmaller church. 

This abbey, which was one of the mitred ones, and in point of rank and wealth was 
one of the greateft in England, (atd was thought not unworthy the acceptance of 
Cardinal Wolfey after he had obtained the archbifhoprick of York), was founded by 
Offa, king of the Mercians, in 793, on the fpot where the bones of St. Alban, who 
fuffered martyrdom in 293, were difcovered. The materials of the walls of Old Ve- 
rulam have been employed in building the fteeple, and a confiderable part qf the 
church. ; 

In the moft eaftern part ftood the fhrine of St. Alban, which was adorned in the 
richeft manner. The {tone fcreen at the communion-table is a very light and elegant 
piece of work, fet up by John de Whethamftead, who was chofen abbot in 14345 he 
took for his arms three ears of wheat, in allufion to the name of the place from whence 
he was called, end they are carved in divers places in this fereen. The centre ismodern 
work, a crucifix, which originally flood there, being removed. The brafles of the 
grave-liones are all either broken or deftroyed, except thofe of one of the abbots in the 
choir, which are perfe€t, the ftone having been turned upfide down to preferve them 
from the ravages of the parliament army, by which the others fuffered fo much, About 
70 years ago the itairs were difcovered which cad to the vault where the body of Hum- 
phry, duke of Glocefter, uncle to Henry VI., was found in a leaden coffin, preferved en- 
tire by apickle. ‘That of kis brother, the duke of Exeter, was found at St. Edmond’s- 


* Phil, Tranf. 1721, p. 436. + Arch. v. if, p. 187. ‘ t Ibid. vol. i. p. 84, 185. 
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bury, in Suffolk, a few years ago, preferved in the fame manner, but was mof fhame- 
fully mangled by the workmen and a furgeon there. ; _ ; : 
‘The welt end of the choir hasa noble piece of Gothic workmanfhip for the ornament 
of the high altar. In the middle of the centre aifle is a remarkable reverberation of 
found from the roof, which is painted throughout with devices and the arms of the be- 
nefaétors, the colours of which, though certainly of fome ages ftanding, are remarkably 
frefh. The arms of the principal contributors to the repair in the laft century, after the 
havoc made ia the civil wars, are in the choir. .o ae : ; 
At the eatt end is a place which has been ufed as a f{chool, and is part of the church, 
but the communication with the choir is-cut off by a wall. Near the welt end of the 
church is the old gateway of the abbey, now ufed asa prifon. an 
Between the abbey and Old Verulam was a large deep pool,.now a meadow, which 
belonged to the caftle of Kingfbury, fituate at the weft end of the town, where the 
king and his nobility ufed often to divert themfelyes with failing in large veffels, the an- 
wchors and other tackle of which have been found here. Upon thofe occafions they- 
reforted to the abbey, which was attended with fo much expence to the monks, that. 
they purchafed the pool of king Edgar, and drained it. ae cae 
On the diffolution the revenues were valued at about 250cl. Soon after, king Ed- 
.ward VI. gave the town a charter of incorporation, and granted them the patronage of 
this church. po Te 
The church of St. Michael was built by the Saxons in the tenth century, with the: 
fame fort of tiles as were ufed by the Romans, and has probably many Roman tiles: ‘ 
worked up init, taken from the neighbouring walls of Verulam ; but it is conjectured. 


that the tiles which are ufed here and in the abbey church are not all Roman, the nae. 
~ ture of the feveral parts of the work, and.the hardnefs of the Roman tiles, rendering, 
“it neceflary to. make tiles of different forms and dimenfions, for fuch parts as-were re- 


quired to be neat and exact. And it appears on near infpection, that: moft-of the tiles: 
were moulded on purpofe, particularly for the newells of the ftairs, and the fmall round 
pillars, which were all. made in circular moulds*. In this church is a monument 
for fir Francis Bacon, with a fine figure of him in. white marble,, fitting in. a 
chair. 2 2. fs ; 


., In the meadows on the right (going to London) are fome remains of the nunnery: 


_of Sopwell, founded about 1140, by the fame abbot who-founded that at Market-ftreet, 
as mentioned before. ‘Che nuns were governed by the rule of St. Bennett, and were to, 
keep filence in the church, the refe€tory, and the dormitory. A hard tafk this !. Henry. 
VIII kindly fet their tongues at liberty, and granted the building to fir Richard.a Leigh, 
by one of whofe daughters it pafled to the Sadlers ;, a. daughter of that family carried it 
to Saunders, who in the laft century fold it to fir Harbottle Grimfton, to whofe defcend- 


_ ant the lord vifcount, Grimfton, it now belongs. ‘There was once a manfion-houfe now” 


nearly pulled down, which has not been inhabited fince the time of the Sadlers. A. 
contiderable manor belongs to it, It is faid that Henry VILL. was married to Anna Bo-. 
leyn at this place. us 

In this town was one of the croffes fet up by Edward I, but it is now def 


. troyed. 


» , Earl Spencer has a houfe in the town, which was'the old duchefs of ‘Marlborough’s, 
and the intereft of the borough is divided between this family. and that of lord Grim- 
fton, whofe feat, called Gorhambury, the refidence or the great fir Francis Bacon, is. - 


- > Arch, voluiv. p. 86. , 
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at a fmall diftance. The prefent owner is building a magnificent houfe ia the room of 
the old one, not on the fame fpot. ‘ : 

‘The reprefentatives of the borough have lately made the inhabitants a very welcome 
prefent, which the dry fummers we have had has rendered particularly accepiable. 
They have funk two wells for public ufe, which are 30 or 4o yards deep, but the con- 
trivance for winding up the buckets is fuch, that it is done with greateafe. The expence 
was about 200), ; 

‘This place has been the feene of many notable adtions. Here the earl of Lancafter, 
and others of the nobility ftaid, expecting an anfwer to their meflage to that weak, mil. 
guided prince, Edward IL, requiring him to banifh the Defpencers, to whofe councils 
the oppreflions, under which the kingdom groaned, were attributed. ‘I he king returned 
a haughty anfwer, but was foon afterwards obliged to comply. 

Two bloody battles between the houfes of York and Lancafter were fought bere ; 
the fir in t4ss, when the duke of York, affited by the earl of Warwick, defeated 
Henry, and took him prifoner ; the other in 1461, on Bernard’s-heath, when the queen, 
aided by the northern barons, defeated the earl and retook the king, but {tained the 
victory by the cruelty fhe exercifed on the prifoners. 

‘The reflections arifing from the fate of the many gallant men who lott their lives in tha 
intelline feuds of thofe days, are truly melancholy. The moft ancient and fplendid houfes 
were ruined, the kingdom ravaged, and the people equally appreffed which ever fide 
prevailed. Agriculture was neglected, of courfe a fearcity enfued, and that produced 
peitilential difeafes, which compleated the mifery. Nor were thefe the confequences of 
that noble {truggle for liberty which the barons had heretofore made, and when the pre- 
fent inconveniences were compenfated by the fubfequent advantages ; the horrors of this 
war was occafioned by a weak woman attempting to govern on one fide, and ambitious 
nobles ftruggling for power on the other. The conduét of moft of the leaders fhews 
that they atted from that motive, or from a {till worfe. 

Tow happy are we in thefe days, did we but know our own happinefs, when the noife 
of war is only heard froma diltance, and lofes ité terror in its paflage crofs the ocean; 
when the ariftocratic tyranny of the noble is no more, and when the meanett peafant en- 
joys his little property in fafety, fecure in the protection of equal laws! May we prize 
this fituation as we ought to do! may we never feel the miferics of civil diffenfions 3 and 
may no enthufiatt, profaning the benevolent religion he impioufly pretends to {upport, 
- fucceed in an attempt to draw that fharpeft of all fwords which fuperftition has 
happily been fo long obliged to carry under his cloak, that it has rufted in the 
feabbard ! 

Being now come almoft within fight of London, I take my leave of the reader, fatis- 
fied if my endeavours to amufe him have not been altogether fruitless. 
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4 fingular natural Curiofity, recently difcovered in Derbyfbire, is this deferibed by an’ 


ingentous Traveller. 


SOTHHE only remaining object at Caftleton was the great Speedwell Level, lying to the ” 
fouth of the road called the Winnets, at the diftance of a mile from the town. Being: 
provided with lights and a guide, who expedts five fhillings for his trouble, we defcend- 
eda flight of ftone ftairs, about one hundred feet below the furface of the ground, 
and found ourfelves in a fubterraneous paflage, feven feet high, and fix feet wide, 
through which flowed a ftream of water. Here was a boat ready for our reception, 
for merly ufed, when the mine was worked, for the purpofe of bringing out the ore. 
_ AS we proceeded flowly along the current, impelled by our guide, who gave motion to 
the boat by pufhing againft fome pegs driven into the wall for that purpofe, we began 
to contemplate this great example of man’s labour, and at the fame time to lament, 
“that it had been exerted in vain. This level, it feems, was undertaken by a a aad 
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of fpeculators, about five and twenty years ago, who droveit into the heart of the moun- 
tain, 3750 feet, at an expence.ef -44,e901., by-the ceafelefs. labour of fix men and three 
boys, who were employed upon it st whole years, ata contract of five guineas per yard. 
The veins, however, which the level interfeGted, were pot fufficiently rich to anfwer the 
expence of parfuing them after they were found; therefore, having followed their fpe- 
culation for ten years, they were obliged to relinquifh it, and content themfelves with 
letting the level to a man for 1ol. per ann. who took it in order to gratify ftrangers with 
aYight of this fubterraneous wonder. Whilft employed in putting queftions to ‘our 
cconduétor on'the fubje& before us, our attention was excited by a. diftant murmur, 
which gradually increafed upon the ear, and at length fwelled into a ftunning noife, ‘ex- 
ceeding the loudeft thunder, and conveying thé idea of a ftupendons river, throwing 
itfelf headlong into an unfathomable abyfs. Nor had fancy painted an unreal pi@turé; for 
on reaching the half-way point, a fcene was unfolded to us tremendous in the extreme. 
Here the level burftfuddenly upon a gulph, whofe roof and bottom were eritjrely invifble, 
afky rocket having been fent up towards the former, above 600 feet, without rendering it 
apparent 3 and the latter having been plummed with a line’ 400 feet, and’ no" bottom 
difcovered. A foaming torrent, roaring from the dark receffes, high in the héart‘of 
the mountain, over our heads'to the right, and difcharging itfelf into this bottomléfs 
cauldron, whofe waters commenced at go feet below us, produced the noife we had 
‘heard; a noife which was fo powerfully incréafed on this near approach to it, as entirel 
‘to overwhelm the mind for a fhort time, and awaken that unactountable’ feelin; wwhicl i 
-creates:defperate courage out of exceflive fear, and almoft tempts ‘the {pettavit to, 
plunge himfelf into the danger, whofe prefence he fo much dreads. The prodyipus 
depth of this abyfs may be cénceived from the.circumftance of its having {wallow a tp 
ithe rubbifh which a level, 1800 feet long, of the dimenfions above given, produced; 
.as well as fixteen tons of the’fame' rubbifh caft into it every day for three or four 
years, without any feriftble leffening’ of its depth, or apparent céntrattion of its fize. 
‘Indeed many facts concur to prove, that it is conneCted with the Caftleton cave; and 
siaturalifts are now of opinion, that the whole country from hence to’Elden-hole, exhi- 
bits a feries of caverns, extenfive and profound, uniting with each other, and “thus “be- 
coming joint partakers of whatever either of them may receive: “A conveyance appa- 
rently perilous, but perfeétly fectire, is formed over the chafm we have’ deftribed, by a 
ftrong wooden frame-work, throught which the water paffes. Beyond this the level conti- 
nues about 2000 feet farther ; but as the effeét of 'a fecond approach to the abyfs (which 
mutt be again taken in returning) is:much leffened by the prior vifit, and as nothing 
occurs worth obfervation in the remaining half, we found we had extended our voyage 
to no purpofe, to the termination of this laft wonder of the Peak. Warner’s Tour through 
the Northern Counties of England, and the Borders of Scotland, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 180. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE ORYCTOGRAPHY OF DERBYSHIRE, A PROVINCE OF 


ENGLAND, BY THE CELEBRATED MINERALOGIST, M. FERBER. TRANS- 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Preface of M. Ferber. 


MY chief objeét in publithing this work is to prefent to the public a feries of mine- 
ralogical obfervations, which I have made on one of the moft interefting counties of 
England. 

My readers will, perhaps, cenfure me for not having quoted a great number of 
Englifh authors, who have written before me on the natural hiftory of their country, 
and for not having availed myfelf of feveral memoirs contained in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, which relate to the fubjeét_ on which I treat; ‘but all thefe works, which 
Thad overlooked at London before I undertook the journey to Derbythire, afforded me 
but feeble affiftance, ‘and appeared in general of {uch little importance, that I thought 
it would be rendering a fervice to naturalifts, only to prefent to them what I had myfelf 
beheld and examined. 

I lie under great obligations to Mr. Whitehurit, watch maker, at Derby, to whom 
Mr. Franklin was fo good as to addrefs me. This ingenious man, who, by an unex. 
ampled affiduity, has obtained the moft accurate phyfical knowledge of his county, not 
to mention the talents he poffeffes as a mathematician, was of the greateft fervice to me. 
It is to his advice and inftruétion that I am indebted for a great number of faéts which 
probably would have efcaped me, if he had not himfelf taken the trouble of direGting 
my oblervations. ; 

He alfo introduced me to Mr. Burdett*, a learned geographer, from whom I received 
the moit ‘exact ideas relative to the pofition of the places I intended to vifit, and every 
information I could with concerning the natural geography of Derbyhhire. : 

I frankly confefs, ‘that without the affiftance of thefe two perfons, I fhould frequently 
have been at a lofs to account for a great number of phoenomena which were new to 
me. I was not aware, till then, that homogeneous mountains, and all the ftratified 
mountains which.I had examined, the internal ftructure of which I was perfectly ac- 
quainted with from the infpection of the mines, did-not afford any example fimilar to. 
what I, for the firft time, faw in Derbythire. . 

The great diverfity of the beds, and their difpofition often capricious, which I had 
not obferved in any country, vety frequently perplexed me, and I am convinced that 
the moft fkilful mineralogifts will experience the fame fenfations. 

The furface of Derbyfhire is not lefs affected by this fingular organization of the 
foil; the Peak, the moft elevated part of this county, affords fome picturefque views 
of great beauty ; many authors have fpoken of them in terms of admiration; and well 
executed engravings have been given by feveral Englith artifts. : 


Lift of the principal Works which treat of the Natural Hiftory of England. 


THE Natural Hiftory of Lancafhire, Chefhire, and the Peak of Derbyfhire, by 
Charles Leigh. Oxford, 1700, folio. 


* Among other excellent maps, Mr, Burdett has publifh.d a map of Derbyhhire, entitled, “ Survey of 
Derbythire,” 3 fheets, 1762-67. : 
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New Defcription of England and Wales, with the adjacent Iflands, &c. by H emann 
Moll, folio, plates. London, -1735¢ .--- - : ' 

A Tour through Great. Britain, by a-Gentleman, sth edition, 4 vols. London; 
1753, 8vo. 

Geographia Magne Britannia, or corre&t Maps of all the Counties in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales ; and of the feveral IMands, London, 1748, 8vo. 

A View of England, Scotland, and Wales, &c. London, 1769, 8vo. 

A Defcription of England and Wales. London, 1769, 8vo. 
: England iluftrated, or a Compendium of the Natural Hillory, Geography, &c. of 
England and Wales. London, 1764, 4to. an ‘ ‘ 
" England Difplayed, by a Society of Gentlemen; revifed by P. Rufftl, Efq. folio, 


1769. : 

teh Weblter, Metallographia Anglica, or an Hiftory of Metals, gto. London, 
1676. : : sae 
bie John Pettus ; Feding Regales, or the Hiftory, Laws, and Places, arid the chief 
Mines and Mineral Works in England, Wales, and Ireland. London, 1670, plates. 

An Effay towards a Natural Hiftory of Cumberland and Weitmoreland, by Thomas 
Robinfon. London, 1709, 8y¥o. Be ee ~ 

‘The Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, by W. Borlafe, folio. Oxford, 1758. 

The Natural Hiftory of Oxfordthire, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1677, folio. 

"Phe Natural Hiftory of Staffordihire, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1679, -folio.. 

"Lhe Natural Hiftory of Northamptonshire, by Thomas Morton, 1752, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Northumberland, and of fo much of the 
county of Durham as lies between the Tyne and the Tweed, by John Wallis. London, 
1760; 2 vols. 4to. sng we ow ee ; 

An Inquiry into the original State and Formation of the Earth, &c. by John White- 
hurft. London, 1778. ; ; 


ESSAY ON THE ORYCTOGRAPHY OF DERYSHIRE. | 
Natural Geography of the Country. 


"The furface of England is, in a great meafure, compofed of various beds of earth and 
ftones, which rife in hills of very gentle acclivity, and every where cover the primitive 
mountains. ‘There are very few fummits of granite or fchiftus breaking through this 
patural cruft of the earth, particularly in England, properly fo called. 

The higheft mountains of primitive formation are feen in the northern parts of 
Scotland ; but they will bear no comparifon with the lofty Alps of Swifferland. 

Every thing feems to indicate that the level country furrounding thefe mountains, 
owes its origin to beds of earth depofited by the waters which formerly covered its fur- 
face; the marine fubftances, difcovered within thefe beds, clearly prove that the liquid, 
capable of depofiting fach confiderable bodies, can only have been the ocean iifelf. 

_ "Now if it were poflible to Jift up at once the various beds of which the level country 
is compofed, in order to difcover. the primitive mountains on which it reits, we fhould 
foon behold the greateft- part of England inundated by the fea, fince the primitive 
mountains are in fa@ below its level; this country would then appear in its primitive 
ftate, and the works in which nature has employed ages, ‘would in a moment be an- 
nihilated. 

Let us, in other refpeéts, account for the formation of fecondary mountains in the 
manner which beft {uits us, or date their exiftence from the creation of the world; let 

us 
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us argue whether their various beds owe their exiftence tothe infenfible decreafe of the 
fea, or to fucceffive depofitions ; we fhall always be compelled to acknowledge, that, 
wherever we find a valt extetit of land difpofed in beds, it has been effected by the wa- 
ter which formerly covered the furface. ranfient and local inundations may wafh 
away portions of mountains, and convey them into the vallies; but fuch an operation 
will never give rife to beds of fufficient extent to form the furface of a whole country. 
The marine fubftances, which are almoft always found in thele beds, prefent no diffi. 
culty to me; on the contrary, their prefence and flill more their pofition ferve to 
ftrengthen my opinion, 

According to our idea of the precipitation of earthly particles contained in any liquid, 
fuppofing the liquid always in a flate of perfect repofe, beds produced by this means 
thould affume a pofition perfectly horizontal, even when the foundation or the primitive 
mountains, upon which thefe particles are depofited, are of an inclined and rugged 
turface ; the beds will only differ in bulk*. 

In fact we fee many ftratified- mountains, of which the various beds are perfectly ho- 
rizontal ; they commonly appear under the form of hills of little height, with rounded 
fummits, and of tolerable extent: of this defcription are the mountains in great part 
of Germany, Brabant, Flanders}, and thofe on the coaft of France oppofite to England}: 
in the latter country, the mountains of Staffordfhire§, Oxfordthirel], Yorkthireff, 


* Nothing better explains this phenomenon than the operation of chemiftry called wathing ; the veffel 
ufed for this purpofe may gradually fwell out, or terminate like a cone; the earthly particles will always 
be precipitated in equal beds, be the liquid in ever fo {mall a degree of reft. 

+ All the mountains I obferved in my journey from Holland to France, through Brabant and Flanders, 
are merely hills, fuch as I have defcribed above. ‘The environs of Bruflells appear hilly ; but thefe heights 
are only calcareous hills, or heaps of fand, which the waters have depofited in beds. Near Valenciennes 
are confiderable beds of pit-coal, refting on a black argillaceous {ehiftus. In the country of Namur, the 
fame {ubfances are obferved ; a bog iron-ore in beds is alfo worked there, In the environs of Paris the hills 
are compofed of calcareous ftone, free-ftone, or gypfum. ; 

{ From Paris to Amiens, I met nothing but hills of fand, and an argil of a bright yellow: beyond 
Amiens, near Flixcourt, and thence to Calais, ia the defiles between the hills, underneath the argil, which 
is about four feet thick, there is obferved a calcarecus earth, of a greyifh colour and very friable, in beds 
nearly horizontal, Silex, in pieces of a kidney form, is fgundin great quantity in this earch ; their pofition 
is likewise nearly horizontal ; but a circumftance that cl€arly proves this arrangement to be only owing to 
water, is that the largeft pieces of filex, and confequently the heavieft, are found in the lower-beds, and 
the leffer in the upper... Molt of them are round, fome of an oval form; they have alla whitith cruft, which 
is another proof that they had not their origin in the place where they are actually found. It is, howevery 
afadt, that, at avery great depth below this friable earth, a calcareous ftone is often found, compact, o} 
tolerable -hardnefs, and frequently chalk; full of filex in kidney-form pieces, which, according to every ape 
pearance, have had their origin in the chalk itfelf. Having croffed the channel, on the whole coait 
of England, and from Dever to London, I obferved the fame organization in the beds. 

§ Staffordthire is remarkable for sonfiderable beds, which are either calcareous or argillaceous; they are 
full of petrifattions, among which the entomolithus paradoxus, which is found near Dadley, is werthy o: 
obfervation. This county alfo poffefles valuable coal mines. The copper mines of E@on belong to the 
duke of Devonfhire. At Utcheiter, or Utoxeter, there are forges which deferve attention. 

| In Oxfordthire the vegetable earth, which is very argillaceous, refts on a bed of calcateous earth, of 
a grey or white colour, which coritains a great quantity of filex in kidney-form, pieces, difpofed in horizon- 
talbeds. In proportion to the depth, this earth becomes more folid, and i¢infenfibly changed into white 
chelk : befides petrified fhells, which are here found ‘in great aumber, L have obferved prickles of the fea 
hedge-hog, ages of the fkull of this worm, The chalk mountains of Gravefend, in the county of 
Kent, have the fame conformation-with refpe&t to their beds as thofe of Oxfordthire ; but to the prefent™ 
time we are unacquainted with the fubftance ferving them for bafe. 

‘Lie metellic veins of Yorkthire, which are rich in lead and copper, are met with in calcareous 
flone, black argillaceous {chiftus, or in free-ftone, (greet) which feems in this part to be compofed of {mall 
grains of quartz ; the veins running through free-ftone are the riche? ; 
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the duchies of Cumberland, and Northumberland*, conftantly prefent the fame 
form. 

But if, in many ftratified mountains, we find the beds to have an inclined or oblique 
pofition, if we obferve ruptures in the different banks, or confiderable derangements 
in the interior of thefe mountains, we mutt naturally attribute it to pofterior cataftrophes, 
among which muft be reckoned the gaps or clefts to which the beds, left uncovered 
by the retreat of the waters, and drying up, were expofed; earthquakes, partial inun- 
dations, changes in the courfe of rivers, which, hollowing out new channels in the 
lower beds, naturally occafioned the upper ones to fink in. 

In Derbyfhire the pofition of the beds is feldom horizontal; they nearly all lofe 
themfelves obliquely, and fcarcely ever preferve the fame direction. There are fome 
parts where a portion of the beds has preferved its original pofition, while the other 
part is funk in the valley. The beds which remain firm, and which appear to have 
been feparated by a violent convulfion, are not unlike fteep rocks; fo that the elevated 

“part of Derbyfhire, which is called the Peak, may appear to an obferver of little fkill, 
rather as a country of granitic mountains, than a country of fecondary formation, Not- 
withftanding, upon aclofer examination of the beds which compofe thefe mountains, we 
thall eafily difcover that their primitive pofition was horizontal, and that it is to pofterior 
derangements alone that they owe their prefent figure. , 

From the city of Derby northwards, towards Lancafhire and Yorkthire, the land 
gradually rifes, and forms the upper part of the country, called the Peakt, where the 
winters are longer and more fevere than in the plain. Following thefe apparent moun- 

_ tains on the Peak, we may eafily perceive that they anciently formed a continual chain, 
which has fince been broxen off in feveral places; this obfervation will become more 
evident on defcending into the ravines, where we find all the beds uncovered, and we 
fhall be ftruck with the perfeét’analogy between the beds which are funk down, and 
thofe which are elevated. The Derwent, one of the moft rapid rivers of England, 
together with the fea, has moft probably contributed to the revolutions which this 
country has anciently undergone, and of which hiftory does not afford the flighteft 
trace. We are therefore compelled to have recourfe to hypothefes, which might be 
formed on this fubjeét, the more fo as the prefent ftate of thegountry will afford fuf- 

ficent to fatisfy the curiofity of the obferver. 4 

The fuperior beds, in nearly the whole of England, are calcareous, and this fub- 
ftance is found under different modifications ; it is Pound in the form of earth or {tone ; 
its variations are infinite, both in refpeét of colour and fize, and the manner in which 
it is found blended with other fubftances. 

In order to form a clear and accurate idea of the beds of Derbyhhire, it is neceflary 


to divide them into two claffes, a divifion which nature herfelf feems to have eftab- 
lithed. 


* Inthe duchies of Cumberland and Northumberland, the hills are formed by beds of free-ftone, black 
{chiftus, a:d lime-ttone, which is alfo in this part the deepeft bed. The copper mines of Cumberland are 
remarkable for native dentritical copper, which is fometimes found, This country alfo poffeffes iron mines; 
the mineral is found under the form of argillaceous ore. 

+ The Peak is confidered by the people of the country as a miraculous objeét, and many authors have 
{poken of feven wonders belonging to this mountain ; the cclebrated Hobbes has deferibed them in the fol- 
jowing verfe : 

3 4Edes, mons, Barathrum, binus fons, antraque bina. 


A very accurate defcription of the Peak may be found in the following work ; a Tour through Great Bri- 
tain, vl. ili, p. g8, &e. 
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The firt clafs comprehends the beds which are commen to the whole country, and 
which might be called ancient or univerfal beds: they are found every where in the fame 
order, with the exception of fome of the fuperior beds, which have undergone a flight 
alteration. : 

The fecand clafs comprehends the accidental beds, that is to fay, the beds which 
are always found above the ancient beds, and which are confequently of pofterior for. 
mation: they differ in nearly all the provinces. The ancient beds are found in the 
following order : 

1. Freeftone* (greet or grit) Tts thicknefs is fubje€t to-great variation. It is com- 
monly white or reddith, of a clofe grain, and tolerably hard; finall grains of quartz 
are obferved in it, which appear to be cemented by an argillaceous fubftance. This 
ftone is employed in the making of highways, and for grind-ftones, IT obferved, in 
the high road between Wirk{fworth and Crumford-Moor, in a heap of this free-ftone, 
groups of vitreous f{par, in fmall cubes, ina matrix, which I conceive to be a gypfeous 
indurated earth ; this par probably camé there by accident, perhaps from one of the’ 
neighbouring lead-mines ; for the frée-flone did not appear to.contain any. extraneous. 
fubftance. : 

2. Black argillaceous fehiftus or flatet, (/aale)._Tts thicknefs is fromm 140 to rgo: 
yards, meafured in the mine of Yateftoop near Winfter. They could not inform me: 
whether this {chiftus contained petrifadtions or impreffions of plants, although it per- 
feGtly refembled that which covers the pit-coal. throughout Derbyfhire, and which 
abounds with them.’ The miners call this fchiftus by different names, according to: 
the difficulty they find in working it; they term it /bale, hard-beds, penny-fbale, and 
black-beds. In the midft of this {chiftus, there are fometimes found. confiderable frag- 
ments of lime-ftone, black, and of a fetid fmell, which is commonly beneath the fchif- 
tus: I verified this obfervation near Wenfley, in the environs of Winfter, where the 
high road is cut-through this fchiftus, and where all the beds-are uncovered. 

3. Firft calcareous bed (the firft lime-ftone). Its thicknefs is from 35 to: 50 yards, 
Th the environs of Afhford this ftone is of great hardnefs, and does-not contain any pe- 
trifaction ; it is ufed as black marble. ‘The fofteft parts.of this {tone, particularly thofe 
expofed to the air, exhale a difagreeable fmell when rubbed, and confequently area 
true itink-ftone. I faw the fame {tone worked between Snitcerton and Winfter, which 
contained no petrifactions, although it commonly abounds with them, particularly in 
bivalves. Near Wenfley, the common filex is found in kidney-form pieces, and in little. 
fragments about two inches thick, as alfo at Athford, where thefe: fragments are of a. 


* Mr. Whitehurft ealls it milfone-grit: according to this auttior, the. thicknefs of the bank is 120 
yards ;. he fays that it is compofed of rounded’ grains of quartz, and-{mall fragments of the {ame fub- 
ftance,. where the irregularities of the fra@ure are {till very vifible. See Inquiry into the original State- 
and foe the Earth, &c. by John Whitehurft. London, 1778, gto p.147, (Note of the. French 
tranffator. : 

+ Mr. Yhicehurn calls it thale, or thiver, and the thicknefs of the bank, according to him, is 120 yards 5, 
he confirms what M. Ferber fays concerning the impreffions of vegetables. ‘She Springs. which rife in. 
this {chiftus are all of-a-ferruginous nature. P. 148. (F. Tr.) ‘i 

£ Among the petrified-bivalved fhells, which are found in great quantity in this bed; are obferved many 
anemias, the originals of which no where exiit in the {eas furrounding England. 

Near A fhford, Mr. Henry Watfon has difcovered.in the fame itone, an impreffion of a crocodile, ina good; 
ftate of prefervation. 

oo ae moreover tells us;, that.this ftone is often interfected by very thin beds of flate. P. 149. 
(EF. Tr.); 
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more confiderable bulk. It fhould be obferved that the filex of Wenfiey, which is 
found in the midft of black lime-ftone, adheres firongly to it, while that obferved in 
the chalk of Oxfordthire and on the fea fhore, has no adhefion to this fubftance. The 
filex which ferves for ftone-ware, of which there are feveral manufactures in Derbythire, 
comes from the coaft of Norfolk. 

4. Firft bed of toadftone (toad/tone, dunftone, blackftone in Fngland, whinftone in 
Scotland.) The name of toadftone has been given’on account of its black colour, 
{pecked with white*. This ftone, like thofe of the fame fpecies, which we fhall men- 
tion hereafter, does not contain any ore, and throughout Derbyfhire cuts the veins of 
metalt: the bafe is argillaceous, more or lefs indurated, for fome pieces appear to be 
only an indurated argil, while others approach the jafper in hardnefs. This ftone is 
-overfpread with little grains or globules of calcareous fpar, the fize and form of which 
vary; fome are fo fmall, that to the naked eye they are loft in the black fubftance of 
thevtone itfelf; fome are as large as a pea, and even as a bean. I have affayed this 
ftone with acids, which diffolved with ebullition, the parts of calcareous fpar, without 
altering the fubftance of the ftone itfelf, which after the affay was of fufficient hardnefs 
to feratch glafs, although being ftruck with a fteel, only emitted fome faint {parks. 
The fubftance of this ftone, being {tripped of all its calcareous parts, appeared to me 
refractory before the blow-pipe ; with the affiftance of falt of tartar, I converted it into 
a blackith fcoria; which feems to indicate a filiceous principle, though it does not 
poffefs the hardnefs of filiceous ftonest. ; 

The thicknefs of the firft bed of this ftone is commonly from 14 to 16 yards; but 
what proves the great variation in the thicknefs of thefe beds is, that in Blackhillock, 
avery confiderable mine near Tide/wall, a well has been dug of 160 yards in depth, 
in this ftone, without paffing through it. In the fame mine, about 800 fathoms in the 
principal well, towards the fouth, the thicknefs of the toad/tone has been found to be 
of 40 yards, and towards the north, about 300 fathoms from the fame place, it was 
only three yards. 

5. The fecond calcareous bed (the fecond or the grey lime ftone). Its thicknefs is 
23 fathoms; there are two kinds, the one foft, which being rubbed, yields a fetid ° 
{mell; it is ufed for the moft part to make lime; the other harder, which is ufed for 


* M. Jars fays becaufe it is pretended that living toads have often been found in it. Woyage Metall. 
tom. i, p. 546. 

+_M. Fanjas de St. Fond, who has juft publifhed an-excellent work on trapp, has proved that certain 
{pecies of toad-ftone contained metallic veins ; as the fpecies cited by M. Faujas is known under the name 
of catedirt at Caftleton, and as he has been in the mine himfelf, there remains no doubt whatever of the 
fa&. (F. Tr.) This isa miftake, for cat-dirt is not toad-ftone, being on the contrary a foft blue lime- 
ftone, sad ae Sa with fulphur, as the very name cat-dirt (merde du chat) muft imply to an Englith 
reader. J. P. 

$ Mr. Whitehurft gives us the following defcription of the toad-ftone: 

*¢ Tt is a blackifh fubftance, very hard, and full of little cavities like metailic feorias, or the Java of Ice. 
land; chemical analyfis proves that it poffeffes the fame principles. Many of thefe cavities contain {par 
(calcareous) ; others are empty. It is not compofed of layers like many other tones, but it always pre~ 
fents a folid and uniform mafs, which breaks in all dire@ions, and which never contains either ore, nor 
mineral or vegetable produGtions. The beds of toad-ftone are not met with every where, as the calca~ 
reous beds, and the variation in the thicknefs of the fame bank, clearly prove is origin to be vol- 
eanic.”” ° 

Another reafon which induces Mr. Whitehurit to think that the toad-ftone is a volcanic produétion, and 
of a later formation than that of the calcareous beds, and others, is that the perpendicular clefts which are 
obferved in the calcareous beds, are filled with toad-itone ; confequently the calcareous beds exiled perfect~ 
ly formed and cleft before the toad-ftone. (F. Tr.) 


many 
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many domeftic-_purpofes, like marble*. Thefe two varieties of ftone’ are full of all 
kinds of petrifactions, befides a great number of madrepores, among which may be 
diftinguithed the madrepora flexuofa of Linneus ; and there are found a great number 
of cameas of a furprifing bulk. In feveral places I found this grey calcareous {tone 
changed into grey filex, which contained handfome entrochites, larger, but in other 
refpects fimilar to thofe feen at Cubach, in the duchy of Blanckenbourg. 

6. Second bed of toadftonet ; it perfedtly refembles the firft; the thicknefs of the 
bed is 46 yards. In the mine of Hubber dale, this ftone had loft its ordinary hard- 
nefs to fuch a degree, that it perfectly refembled foft clay. 

g. Third calcareous bed{; it is grey and analogous to the fecond; the thicknefs of 
the bed is 70 yards. 

%. Third bed of toadftone; it commonly refembles the firft and fecond, and its. 
thicknefs is 22 yards. Jn the mine of Hubber-dale, this {tone was of the confiflence 
of foft clay, of a greenifh colour; it was full of {mall pieces of black argil and calca- 
reous {par, in veins; it is here called channel. 

g. Fourth calcareous bed ‘the fourth lime-ftone); it is grey like the preceding, and 
is found at the greatelt depth. Its thicknels is at prefent unknown, though in many 
places attempts have been made to pafs through it: at Gorfey-dale, Bacon-Rake, 
Maffon, and Middleton, in the environs of Wirkfworth, it has been pierced to 40 
fathoms without finding the bottom. 

The different beds of limeftone and toad-ftone, which we have juft defcribed, are 
often interfected by beds of argil, from one to four feet in thicknefs ; but as this argil. 
appears to be formed in the horizontal cracks or clefts of thefe ftones, it cannot be 
placed in the rank of fubltances which form regular beds.’ ‘Ehe quantity of pyrites in 
pieces of kidney-form, found in thefe argillaceous beds, has perhaps fome fhare in the 
heat obferved in all the {prings that rife there; or elfe, do the calcareous beds contri- 
bute towards it§ ? 

Before proceeding to the defcription of the accidental beds, I conceive it neceffary to 
{peak of the veins which are found in the ancient beds. 

The direction of metallic veins in the ancient beds, is generally very regular in all 
the mines in Derbyshire ; the falband of thefe veins is diftinct ; its thicknefs is from one: 
to feven ells. I found that the greater part of the veins proceed between the 8th and 

-gth hour, or according to the Englifh compafs between the 12th and 2d. ‘They are 
either perpendicular or inclined; very few are horizontal. I here confirmed what L 
have faid in the Memoirs on the Mineralogy of Bohemia, with refpect ta the Veins of Metal, 
that they were not met with in primitive mountains alone, but alfo in fecondary moun- 
tains, and that confequently the name of veined mountains did not belong exclufively 
to primitive mountains. It is effential to remark in this place, that the veins of Der- 
byfhire vary in almoft every bed. In a freeftone and argillaceous {chiftus, when thefe 
two fubftances met together, the veins which commonly rife to the furface are con- 
ftantly without ore ; the contrary is obferved in the four calcareous beds, which, under 


* Mr. Whitehurft obfervcs, what M. Ferber has perhaps forgotten, that the calcareous fone which 
compofes the beds of Derbyfaire is generally foliated; which fufficiently indicates the manner in 
which it has been formed. ‘the thickuefs of the fecond bed, according to Mr. Whitehurtt, is 25 fa- 
thoms. F. Tr. 

+ Mr. Whitchurft informs us that the toad-fione of the fecond bed is more compaét than that of the firtt, 
and that there are no cavities ie it. Pl ryt. 

{ The thicknefs of this bed, according to Mr. Whitehurft, is 30 fathome; this ftone contains fewer pes 
trifaGlions than the former, aad feems of a white colour. #. Tr. 

§ See Ferber, Letters on Mineralogy, p. 187, of the German edition, 
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the fame circumftances, are almoft always extremely rich:. The three beds of toad- 
ftone*, though they always accompany limeftone, never contain ore; and as I have 
remarked before, always cut the veins. ‘The following is an example: Whena vein 
has been worked in black calcareous ftone, the ore is loft fo foon as the toadftone is 
approached, and the fame vein does not re-appear till the whole bed of toadftone has 
‘been cut through; the vein is again worked, and if it prove of fufficient richnefs, it 
is purfued, under the fame circumftances, to the fourth calcareous bed, which has ne- 
ver yet been paffed through. This phenomenon is without doubt, one of the moft ex- 
traordinary and fingular of its kind, and to account for it, is not lefs difficult. Te en- 
‘quire whether the three beds of toadftone exifted before the formation of the veins, or 
to attempt to determine whether they have alwavs preferved the fame folidity, would 
be engaging ourfelves in hypothefes which would lead to nothing; what I have faid 
above, may be confirmed every day in the lead-mines of this country. My opinion is, 
that the toadftone has only choaked up the veins, which confequently have ramified, 
and probably re-united in one of the lower beds; this fuppofition will not appear ven- 
turefome‘to perfons concerned with the working of mines; for experience proves, that 
veins which fork off, leaving their former direction, very often unite at a great depth, 
and then.refume their former courfe. Another fingularity with refpeét to beds of 
toaditone, which feems to contradic my opinion, is that this fingular fubftance divides 
the different beds, fo that a gallery inundated in the firft bed, will not be of the leaft 
prejudice to.the works carried on in the fecond; and the labourers in a lower gallery 
will be,perfectly dry, while all the upper galleries are under water. 

The accidental beds, or thofe found above the accidental beds, differ extremely 
throughout Derbyfhire, and each diftri&t prefents fome particularity. The following 
‘came under my obfervation: - 

1. Red marl refting-on ftriated gypfum, in a quarry of Chellaftone, three leagues 
from Derby. 

2. A mine of argillaceous iron, that is, a ferruginous argil of a reddifh colour, more 
or lefs indurated ; it is commonly found above the pit-coal. I faw fome at Stanfley, 
in a coal mine, which appeared under the form of a very weighty ‘bluifh argil, and 
feemed to contain much iron; it is called ironffone. As far as I could learn, no ufe 
is made of it ; and at the time I was in Derbyfhite, there -was not one foundery, nor 
even forge throughcut the whole country. “What is there called iron-cvork, or iron- 
mill, confifts of eftablifhments, where, by means of cylindrical machines, bars of iron 
are flattened, which are afterwards cut into very narrow fillets for the different manu- 
factures at Birmingham. Thefe eftablifhments are ‘at Derby, Chefterfield, Godnor, 
Barton fields, Newmills, Pleftly, Stavely, &c. 

3. Manganefe in kidney-form pieces, in the clay above the pit-coal, in feveral 
places. 

4. Pit-coal. It is found in very great quantity in the flat country furrounding the 
Peak, and is worked in feveral places. This coal is commonly found at a little depth 
beneath the vegetable earth, which, in thefe parts, is rather marly; the roof is a 
black argillaceous {chiftus, which in colour and compaétnefs much refembles the 
ichiftus which forms the fecond layer of the ancient beds. Yet, ona little examina- 
tion of this fchiftus, we find that it differs materially from that of the ancient beds ; 
for it is always found above free-flone which forms the firft bed, and between the dif- 


* It is-very-furprifing that fo fkilful a mineralogift as M. Ferber fhould make no meation of the great 
refemblance between toad-ftome-and trapp. F. Tr. 


ferent 
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ferent banks.pf.coal ; and thisgofition alone indicates a formation.polterior to that.of 
the ancient beds. ~ Independent of this, it contains a great number of impreflions. of 
plants and ‘other vegetables, while in the ancient beds none are ever difcovered. - Moft 
of thefe vegetables are of the clafs of ferns, and they have a-great aralogy with the 
ferns of America, defcribed by father Plumier. The fame impreflions of vegetables 
are fometimes obferved in the marly beds which cover the coal in feveral places. : 

s. Foliated free-ftone, ( flate) of an extremely fine grain, and of a greyifh yellow 
colour. I faw this ftone worked in an open quarry near Matlock; it is found in 
large flags, which are ufed to pave the interior of houfes, efpecially brew-houfes. I am 
not guite certain whether this free-ftone belong to the accidental beds, or if it fhould 
be regarded as a fimiple variety of the free-tone which forms the firft bank of the an- 
cient beds, although it be of a finer and more compaét grain. I have the fame 
doubts with refpeét to a foft free-ftone of a grey colour, which is found in beds of 
little thicknefs above coal, in Derbyfhire, .Staffordthire, and at Newcaftle, and which 
is there called free/fone or fand-ftone ; it is very probable that this ftone owes its origin. 
to particles which have been detachedArom the ancient free-ftone, and carried by the 
waters to this place. : 

6. Rotten-ftone ; it is a kind of tripoli, full of calcareous particles ; it is oft a brown 
colour, of avery fine grain, and is particularly ufed for polithing tin, cryftal, &c.; i 
is always found above coal. In M. Davila’s catalogue, this fubftance is defcribed un- 
der the name of creta fu/ca. . 

. Stuf-ftone) Nuff or tuff. This name has been given toa bank of calcareous 
{tone of little thicknefs, and of very fine grain, though porous, which is found at the 
furface, in the environs of Wintter. This ftone mut not be confounded with the ftuft. 
ftone of Hubber-dale mine, which belongs to the ancient beds. ; 

8. In the environs of Matlock-Bath, there is obferved a confiderable bed confifting 
of vegetables incrufted with a calcareous matter, which has been depofited by the warm 
{prings iffuing from the mountains, In fome places this fubftance is eight yards thick, 
and of fufficient folidity for buildings, in which I have feen it employed. ‘This bed 
which daily increafes in thicknefs, covers all the hills of black calcareous ftone, in the 
environs of Matlock. In the interior of this bed, the moft beautiful incruftations are 
found, as well as mamellated ftalactites of a very handfome form; I have even feen petris 
fied fhells, and lithophytes which were probably detached from one of the neighbouring 
calcareous banks, and which confequently came there only by accident.. 1 obferved 
the fame produttions in the channels formed by the water flowing from the mountain, 
and in which it is often feen of the height of three feet; the bed of thefe channels was 
full of mamellated ftalactites in the form of caulifowers. The hot baths of Matlock 
are much celebrated ;_ they alfo poflefs the property of incruftrating whatever is expofed 
to them. 

Such is the order in which the ancient or univerfal beds, and thofe which I call aca 
cidental, appear in Derbyfhire. It remains for us to fix our attention upon the confe- 
quences which have followed their finking obliquely, and the violent tuptures, 
which is the more neceffary, as it is the only means of explaining a great number of 
phenomena, which are peculiar to all countries, of which the organization is fimilar 
to that of Derbythire, and fince we fhall thence be enabled to conceive how the inferior 
layers of certain beds, are fometimes found above, while the fuperior Jayers of the 
fame bed are obferved inthe vallies, But as throughout Derbyfhire the beds are feldom, 
horizontal, but nearly all lofe themfelves obliquely wader ground, or termi. 
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nate at the furface, there fhould naturally follow a very great variety in the ftones 
found above the furface, particularly in a country of no confiderable extent. 

In fome parts the oblique beds are covered by accidental beds, which increafes the 
fpecies of {tones or earths found on the furface. The effedt of a violent rupture is ob- 
ferved near Matlock High Tor, where a portion of the beds is funk to a depth of more 
than go yards; there is every appearance that the Derwent, which at prefent paffes 
over the place where the rupture happened, was the caufe. ‘This falling in has, how- 
ever, produced a great advantage to the country, fince the valley which formerly was 
frequently expofed to the inundations from the river, is now more elevated, and is be- 
come a very fertile country. : 

We can eafily imagine that the portion of the beds which remains regular, muft be 
more elevated than that which is funk, as we may be convinced, by the calcareous 
beds which are feen uncovered ; but without admitting of a rupture, the mere finking 
may always occafion the fame phenomenon, if the place which ferves them for a bafe 
affeéts a furface more or lefs unequal. . : 

At the fummit of the mountain called the High Peak, the two firft ancient beds, 
that is, the reddifh free-ftone and the black fchiftus are altogether wanting, and on the 
middle height the ancient beds are uncovered; but in the low part of this mountain, the 
Low Peak, between Wirkefworth and Winfter, the free-ftone and fchiftus re-appear of 
confiderable thicknefs, and ftill lower towards the town of Derby, they are obferved 
ata confiderable depth, again covered by accidental beds. At Moneyath there is no 
indication of the four firft ancient beds. The grey calcareous ftone, which in the 
natural order, forms the fifth bed, there are near to the furface. In Hubber-dale mine, 
which is a league and a half from Moneyafh, the wells are dug through grey calcareous 
ftone; and the ore worked there, which is principally lead, is only found ‘in the third 
calcareous bed. Near Afhford, a little town a league from Moneyath, and which is 
three hundred fathoms higher than the latterplace, the firft calcareous bed upon which 
the black fchiftus refts, is terminated at the furface. 


Of the Natural Caves of the Peak. 


THE calcareous covering of the Peak, which traverfes the greateft part of Derby- 
hhire, contains a great number of caves of different fizes. Thefe caves, which are all 
in the fecond calcareous bed, moft probably owe their origin to the filtration of water 
from without, or to fubterranean fprings ; moft of them abound with calcareous ftalac- 
ttes, of various forms and colours; their fize is alfo very different; thofe moft 
efteemed are of a beautiful white, or have lively-coloured veins ; thefe latter are freaked 
with yellow, grey, and milk-colour: they are worked at Afhford, and I have feen 
vafes made of fome of the moft beautiful pieces. 

There are many defcriptions of thefe caves, in which are fancied, in the different 
forms which thefe ftalactites have aflumed, refemblances oftentimes ridiculous, with 
human figures, cr animals, of which perfons in many parts of Germany, efpecially 
at the Hartz, in the celebrated grotto called Baumannfhoble, would have perfuaced 
me. Without farther notice of thefe wonderful defcriptions, I fhall content myfelf 
with mentioning the moft remarkable caves of the Peak. - 

Poole’s Hole.—-This cave is near Buxton, and is rich in ftalattites ; it is faid to be 
half an Englifh mile in length, and is traverfed by a rivulet, which makes a great 
roarmg. 

The Great Cave of Caftleton, called the Devi?’'s A—ein Englith.—The diameter of 
this cave is computed at 30 feet. It is pretended that it communicates with E/den 
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Hole, another cave, fix or eight leagues from Caftleton, which is nearly perpendicular, 
and which, as it is faid, enlarges confiderably towards the bottom. 

Hofen’s Hole and Burmforth Hole are two caves near Stony Middleton. 

Lath-bill Arje.—This cave is obferved at the diftance of a league from Moneyafh, in 
the valley of Lath Kill, at Moneyafh Moor ; it is not far from the quarry of grey 
marble, an appellation given to the grey lime-{tone forming part of the ancient beds. 
‘This cave is not fo large as that of Caftleton, yet, after heavy rain, there flows fromit 
fuch a prodigious quantity of water, that the whole valley of Lath Kill is often over- 
flowed. 


Of the Hot and Intermitting Springs of the Peak. 


THE Peak abounds in hot fprings, which take their rife in the gaps of the moun- 
tain; moft of them are unknown, becaufe they are found in parts little frequented, 
and remote from the highroad. ‘The moft remarkable are, : 

The Hot Baths of Matlock, on the fide of the calcareous hill. There are two; the 
firlt is Matlock Old Bath, of which the temperature is 68 degrees of Farenheit, and 
Matlock New Bath, the teniperature of which is one degree hotter: the water of both 
thefe baths contains calcareous particles, which incruft any objeéts expofed to the 
water, as well as the parts over which it runs, as I obferved {peaking of the accidental 
beds. During the fine weather, the baths of Matlock are much frequented. 

Quarn, or Quarnden.—A {mall place, known by its acidulated waters, which at- 
traét many perfons to it in fummer. 

Buxton has a warm bath, the {moke iffuing from which feems to indicate a ftronger - 
degree of heat than it really poffeffes. Near the bath I obferved many other chalybeate’ 
fprings, of which no ufe is made. 

Tidefwell.—Here is one of thofe intermitting fprings, where the water only iffues by 
intervals : ‘when the bafon which receives all the water has nearly loft the third part by | 
the continual flowing out, which is done in ten minutes, the water is feen to flow again 
from the oppofite fide with fo much force, that in five minutes the whole of the bafon 
is filled. Some authors, without reafon, have imagined a fubterraneous communi- 
cation between the refluent fource of Tidefwell and the fea, and would, by the effect 
of the flux and reflux, account for this phenomenon. Iam inclined to think, that in 
the interior of the mountain there are great cavities, the air of which acts on this 
fpring. 

i . Of the Quarries of Derbyfbire. 

THE ftones ufed for the contruction of buildings and high roads, are taken from the 
calcareous beds; fometimes the reddifh free-{tone is employed for the fame purpofe ; 
this depends upon the fituation and means of the proprietor. The houfes in general 
are built of brick, and covered with flate. In many parts I faw the foliated free-ftone 
employed, which is often obferved between beds of pit-coal, and which is particularly 
ufed for the paving of magazines, cellars, and other fimilar conftructions. 

‘The manner by which grinding-ftones are here procured, appeared to me remarkable 
enough: the fize is firft traced on one of the beds of free-ftone, and all the ftone 
about it removed; when the general form is obtained, feveral horizontal holes are 
pierced, half a foot into the flone towards its bafe, according to the intended thick- 
nefs; dry pieces of wood are driven into thefe holes, and in a few days {welled by 
humidity, they caufe the ftone to fplit. 

‘The quarries of lime-ftone employ a great number of workmen, particularly in the 
environs of Buxton: grey and black calcareous ftone are indifferently ufed, principally 
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. thof pieces which are not handfome ‘enough: for orpamerit like marble.: - Litt madi < 
from black calcareous ftone, containing a vaft quantity of hells, is here preferred ta: 
that made from the grey.. Se oleg is a 

‘The black marb'e obferved near Afbford, is procured From the firft. calcareous bed, 
of which it is only a variety.3 it is diltinguithed by a greater folidity, and a beautifué 
black. ‘The grey marble,- which is derived from the fecond ca!careous bedy. and the 
quarry of whichis near Lath Kill-Dale, two leagues from Bakewell, contains.a great 
number of.entrochites; it fometimes has red veins, which. gives it a pretty appearance. 
‘Thefe marbles are worked in confiderable quantities in the mills eftablifhed near Afh-. 
ford, where, by the means of water, the marble is fawed and peslifhed. Near the fame- 
place I faw a manufactory where the beautiful fluor {par, of the colour of the amethy!t, 
was worked. It is found in almoft every lvad mine, and the largeft and handfonie(t 
pteces are ufed to make vafes. I have feen the ftalaétites which I imentioned abova, 
ufed for the fame purpofe, which employs a great number of workmen ii the towns of: 
Derby, Winfter, Matlock, &c. eee nk 

At Chellaftone, about three miles from Derby, obferved a quarry of plafter of Paris.’ 
‘The furface of the fields near this quarry, was covered with a greyifh argil, full of frag- 
ments of a fetid {tone and a ferruginous oker in ‘indurated pieces of a kidney.form. Below . 
this: argilthere’ was a bed of reddifh marl, three’yards thick, tlte beds of which neareft, 
to the furface were friable, and ferved for manuré ; ‘but the remainder only prefented’ 
a marly ftone of tolerable hardnefs, of which no ufe wag madé.' Under the marl was. 
a bank of plafter ftone, nearly horizontal, eight clls in thicknefs." In 'feveral places, 

‘this, tone was tolerably hard, and refembled a white tran{parent alabafter; which took 
a very. fine polifh : fome pieces were fpotted with red, and traverfed by marly ‘véins,’ , 
frony the fuperior bank.; the remainder of the bank was a ftriated gypfum, which is pars 
ticularly ufed for moulds in feveral porcelain manufaétories. ce ; 
” Derbythire abounds with coal, whichis every where worked. The mine of Alférton: 
is the moft remarkable ; it is furnithed with a good fteam engine, to carry off the fub-.- 
terraneous water ; this mine is ten leagues from Afford: that of Stanfby and Simon. 
field, Had two fteam engines; one was of the ordinary form and conftru€tion; the other: 
the invention of Mr. Barber, the proprietor of the mine, differed a little*.’ Fhe pits’ 
to deféend into this mine are perfectly round, and wholly built of brick ; they are 
defeended by means of a {mall cafk, in which the perfon fupports himfelf upright,’ or! 
elfe {eated on the chain. I obferved in this mine four layers of coal not interfe@ted: 
with flate, as were nearly all the others, but with very thick beds of induratdd argil ; this. 
fubftance was varieufly: coloured, and often foliated ; what is here called iron-/one, is 
only an argil of a dark brown, very heavy, and feems to contain much iron. Thetwox 
upper layers of coal at Stanfby are not worked, becaufe it is generally believed here, 
that they are of inferior quality to thofe found at a greater depth. 

‘The mine of Stanfby is one of the deepeft that are known, and I found the depth to: 
be 5. yards ; : the lower-beds:of coal -were only. four feet thick, and all the. gaps were: 


‘* The fleam engine of Mr. Bacher, differs princi;ally-from others, by: the feam adting horizontally,, 
while in the others it only acts vertically 5_it is the fame with refpe& to the cold water which is introduced, 
into the boiler by the fide. Almoft e, ery coal mine in England is p ovided witb one or two fteam engities, 
and every proprietor has attempted fome nnprovement. The Didtonary of Aris and Sciences, fol. Londony.. 
1763, may. be confulted.cn this fubje€t, io. which the moit: ordinary ftcam engines ave well reprew 

« fented. ion 

Steam engines are certainly of great utility.in.a country where coal is. abundant 3 but in countrics wante 
ing this combultible, and where.wood mui fupply its place, asl have cbferved at Schemniz, in Hungary, 
it generally becomes too expenfive, ° gay eee 

filled 
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filled with: pyrites 3-72 was even adured shat a confiderable heap of sgalena had been, 
found in the midft of this coal. ©. ***> fa 
} Near this mine I faw the method eraployed to reduce the coals, to what is called 
coak; but as the method here followed is well enough known, and even well defcribed, 
in the Journals of the Arts and Trades, publifhed by the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Lhaye confidered it fuperfluous to detail it. 


Lead and calamine Mines, which I obferved in Derbyfbire, afcending the Peak. 


* Afbborn. —The mines of this little place, which is twelve miles from Derby, are of 
no importance, and I did not vifit them. e 

Wirkefworth.—A {mall town between Derby and Matlock-Bath ; ‘in this place are a 
great number of lead mines extending as far as Matlock-Bath; in all thefe mines the 
flate has been cut through, to arrive at the veins of metal which interfect the firft and? 
fecond calcareous bed ; the labour is performed in galleries which have been excavated in 
this ftone. In general at the furface there is found cellular calamine*, more or lefs 
ferruginous, of a brown or dark grey colour ; fometimes mixed with ferruginous okers 
Ata greater depth the ore is found under the form of compat galena, ‘or biey/chweif : 
there is one inftance of calamine having been worked, at the depth of 60 yards; for 
thefe two minerals are never found in the fame vein. The ordinary gangart in the 
mines of Wirkefworth is the calcareous fpar, and the different fpecies of calamine found 
there, contain calcareous particles ; 3 hence arifes the effervefcence which they make: 
with acids. Near Wirkefworth is a mill for the purpofe of refining calamine, for the 
brafs manufactures of Birmingham, where the greater part of the Derbyfhire calamine 
is ufed,. ‘The ore of white lead is feldom found in this mine. The mineral is extracted. 
here as in other countries, by the means of a-machine with horfes, the conftruCtion of. 
which we fhall hereafter give. 

Middleton or Menny Middleton. —At a little diftance from Wirkefworth, in a vein: 
of this mine, fome hepatic copper has lately been difcovered, containing calcareous pare 
ticles; this mineral is covered with malachid in little ftars. 

Maffon.—Near. Wirkefworth, in a lead-mine, ‘called Bacon-Rake, the miners have’ 
aCtually worked into the fourth calcareous bed, and have already penetrated to the pepe 
of 30 fathoms. 

Crunford. —A fmall town in the neighbourhood of Wirkefworth :- its lead mines 
are of little importance ; but its jurifdiction C Wapentake ) extends over all the preceding 
mines. 

Matlock, —This’ place poffefles many tead-mines; the moft confiderable are Hag-mine, 
near Matlock New-Bath, and Old Dimple-mine, near Matlock Old- Baths The mines. 
of Lady.gate and High Tor Rake, prefent nothing remarkabie. 

I defcended into Hag-mine by a pit which refis on the gallery which has been excay 
vated in the fecond calcareous bed,. to the depth of 150 yards. The principal vein, 
the direétion of which, according to the Englifh compals is between the eighth and 
ninth hour, varies very little from the welt to the eaft ; it is about two feet thick, but 
it often ramifies, which renders its working rather difficult. ‘The water is drawn off 
by a very fimple pump, which conveys it.to the gallery, whence it is carried off by, 


_ Mm Jars: fays, "phat the beft calamine. of Wirkefivorth j is full of little cavities, rcfemibling thofé’of a- 
bee-hive.—F. Tr. 
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channels to the Derwent. In all the mines in the environs of Matlock, the firft calea- 
~ yeous bed and toadftone are conftantly obferved ; the aétual labour is performed in the 
fecond calcareous bed: the gangarts which accompany the mineral of the principal 
vein of Hay-mine, are as follow : = 

1. White calcareous fpar, tranfparent, with rhomboidal fraGure. 

2. White calcareous fpar, tranfparent, in hexaed round cryftals, or boar’s-tooth. 
(Dog-tooth par.) 

3. Compact calcarious fpar, of a milky white, of little or no tranfparency. This 
fpar is the ordinary gangart of the lead mines. 

4. Calcareous ftalactites (Water Ferl, Dropftone) of a milky white, or with yellowith 
ftreaks ; it is found in nearly all the galleries, commonly attached to the roof, but of 
little thicknefs. 

gs. White fluor fpar, cryftallized in tranfparent cubes, fometimes with a yellowifh 
furface. . im 

6. Fluor fpar, of the colour of amethyft, in compact fragments, or cryftallized 
in cubes, in a gipfeous earth, Many of thefe cubes are hollow, and open at 
top. : 

2 Caulk, which is alfo called calk, cawk, kewel, keble, &c. It is a kind of gipfeous 
earth, very white, heavy, extremely fine grain, and as eafily cut as chalk; this earth 
is one of the moft common gangarts in the mines of Derbyfhire: in Hag-mine it is 
commonly found in {mall groups compofed of {pherical leaves, like the heavy fpar of 
Tichopall, in Saxony, and the furface of which is mamellated ; it is ufed in the manu- 
factures of brafs at Birmingham, where, probably, it ferves for moulds; it is alfo 
pretended that cawk renders the regulas of antimony more ductile, and of a clofer 

rain. 

? 8. Compact galena in tolerably large pieces, fometimes found in caulk or white cal. 
careous fpar. 

9. Polyedronal galena, often refembling fmall buttons. 

10. Ogtaedronal galena; this {pecies is uncommon. 

11. Compatt galena. (Bley/hweif by the Germans), /eel ore by the Engjith. 

12. Blende, in the form of buttons. 

The well by which I defcended into Old Dimple mine, and which joined the vein, was 
15 fathoms in depth: the direétion of the vein was almoft perpendicular, and pro- 
ceeded between noon and the firft hour; it branched forth two narrow veins. The 
miners work in the fecond calcareous bed, as in Hag-mine, and the fuperior beds were 
exactly the fame. The following are the gangarts of this mine : 

1, Milk-white calcareous {par. 

2. Tranfparent calcareous fpar in cubes. 

3. Calcareous boar’s tooth fpar, in hexaedronal cryftals, hollow, in confiderable 

roups. 
z ge Cheat ftalaétites. 

5. White fluor fpar, in cubes, covered with pyrites. 

6. Caulk. 

+. Pyrites upon fluor, or enclofed in galena. 

. Ferruginous oker, of a brown colour, containing lead and calamine. 

g- Black-blende, compact, and in buttons on the groups of fpar. This blende was 
formerly employed for the manufa@ure of brafs at Briftol; but fince calamine has 
been found fo abundant in nearly all the mines, itis fcarcely ever ufed. 

10. Compact galena, in pieces of a tolerable fize. 


oo 


Saitterton, 
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Switterton.—The: lead mines in the neighbourhood of this fmall town, are found in the 
firft calcareous bed. 

” Afkover.—Gregory-mine is the moft remarkable ; it ‘contains compa& galena, accom- 
panied with d/ey/bweif on calcareous fpar, anda fingular cryftallization of pyrites in very 
thin plates, notched on the edges like a cock’s comb. 

Wenfley.—The mines of this place are under the jurifdi€ion of Wintter. 

Winfter —Seven miles from Wirkefworth. The thicknefs of the ancient beds at this 
place, was as follows: ate 3 

1. Free-ftone. The thicknefs is variable; fometimesit is found covered with. a 
calcareous ftone of a yellowifh grey, which is here called Suff-/tone, &c.. 


2. Slate - - 74 fathoms, 
3. Firft calcareous bed - 17 
4. Firft toadftone _ - 17 
5- Second calcareous bed - 18 
6. Second toadftone - 24 
4g. Third calcareous bed - 40 
8. Third toadftone - 10 
g. Fourth calcareous bed —_—— 


Thicknefs unknown. aco fathoms, 

Mott of the mines of Winfter were overflowed when I vifited them ; thofe whiclyme- 
rit fome attention, are, 

Yateftoop or Yateftock : the galleries of this mine are in the firft calcareous bed; the 
thicknefs of the flate refting on this bed, was about 14o yards, In all the gal- 
leries I obferved the white calcareous fpar to be the moft common gangart. 

Placket and Plato. Thefe two mines are in the fecond calcareous bed ; in the latter 
lobferved, within the vein, a kind of heavy {par, of a white colour, fometimes reddifh, 
enclofed in caulk ; it appears that the caulk, owes its exiftence to the decompofition of” 
this fame fpar. It wasthought for fome time, that this {par contained lead; but the 
affay I made with the blow-pipe did not give the leaft indication. 

Portway or Portaway. The principal vein of this mine is found in the fecond calca-: 
reous bed; its direction is very inclined, and is, therefore, according to the language 
of the Englith miners, at pipe, or pipe-work. In this mine I found a vitreous lead ore,, 
white, a little tranfparent, cryftallized in {mall prifms ; thefe little cry{tals had the tafte 
of falt of lead, they effervefced with nitrous acid, and by the affiftanee of the blow-pipe,, 
were reduced to lead glafs, 

Mill-clofe. This mine has nothing very remarkable; a {mall piece of lead in. cau/& was 
given me here, faid to be native lead. 

Elton.—In the mine of Lordfwood-Dome, green lead, in fmall prifmatic cryftals, was- 
formerly found, accompanied with a whitifh earth; the lead cryftals, as well as the 
earth, which feems to contain a fmall portion of this metal, were eafily reduced to- 

lafs. : 
. Bakewell.—Poflefles feveral lead mines. 

Afpford.—The mines of Ashford prefent nothing remarkable, 

Maeneyafh.—I vilited the two following mines; Lathgill-Dale mine. Among feveral 
fpecies of galena, I remarked one which was in polyedron, with a bright luftre, on 
pyrites, accompanied with a brown blende in buttons, and a white earthy lead ore; 
thefe fubftances were eafily vitrified by the blow-pipe. 

Hubberdale 
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° Hubberdale mine, a'mile and ahalffrot Moneyapbs 3 Near Bakewell’; -this “thine 
fathomsdeep. The firft calcareous bed is here wholly wanting, as well as the firt 6 
“of toadftone, which is replaced: ‘by a béd of argil... The fecond calcareous bed, or ‘the 
grey calcareous ftone, which is found immediately: ‘under this clay, in this part is full of 
fhells and petrified entrochites.: The principal pit of Hubber-dale-mine is cut uueh 
this {tone ;_it is often eroffed by veins of calcareous fpar, which are much inclined : 
the place of the fecond bed of toad{ione, Lalfo found a bed of argil. Theveinwhich was 
then worked is in the third calcareous !cd ; it proceeds between the 12 and fecond hour, 
according to the Englith compafs ; and as the inclination is very {mall, it is confequenily 
at Pisework. In this mine a itone, which was called Stuff-ftone, was given me ;: but [ 
found that it was only a variety of that which forme the third calcareous bed; it was 
Soft and friable between the fingers. ‘The fubftance which here follows the third ealca- 
reous bed, and which in the natural order fhould be toadftone, is only a:bank of greenith 
argil, fpotted with white; it is called channel. This bank of argil has not been 
pierced through, and the quality of the lower bed is therefore unknown, The gangarts 
accompanying this vein, are, 
Ferruginous oker of a brown colour, often siixed with caulk or ‘calestanu 
earth. 
Cellular iron ore, containing pyrites; this ore is of a dark browa, fometimes changed 
into hematite. 
White calcareous §j {par ; F 
Pyrites in {mall quantity. 7 


Caulk in fpheroidal plates, containing different fized pieces i very compadt” wie 
of a Kidney form: all thefe gangarts are difpofed in thin layers or lamina, in the op- 
pofite dire&tion of the vein. When the galena is inclofed in {mall pieces by calcareous 
fpar, or caulk, it is called trofel-brea/e. 

Baflow.—In Calver-mine I found galena or vitreous white fpar. - 

» Feflow. —The lead mines of this fmail place are of little importance, 

Fyam.— Lady-wajh is the name of one of the principal mines of this place; the richeft 
vein, the direétion of which is much inclined, proceeds in-the firft calcargous :bed, ° 
which is commonly covered with a flate of forty fathoms thicknefs; calcareous fpar, 
more or lefs folid, and caulk, which is here called keb/e, are the moft common gangarts. 
‘The moft remarkable mineral of Lady-wafb is galena with a fpecular furface (flikon 
fides,) which is moft commonly found in very large pieces. ‘This miner=1 poffefles the 
fingular property of detaching irfelf fpontaneoufly from the vein, particularly in places 
where the vein begins to grow narrow; the violence with which this operation takes 
place, is incredible ; it is often accompanied with a very great explofion, which may 
even be heard at a confiderable diftance from the mine, and is compared to an earth. 
quake; the effet it produccs on the fesffolding, which it not only fhakes, but alfo 
breaks, is often fatal to the wor eaies and it is only by ftregthening the principal fup- 
porters, by the refufe with which they fill the void fpace between the rock and the fup~ 
porters, that they are enabled to- prevent the total deftruction of the galleries. I faw 
this pradifed in Hayclifie ?-tille, one of the galleries of Lady-wa/b, when threatened witht 
this accident. ‘Lhe miners could not acccunt for this terrible phenomenon ; but I think 
it may be attribu'ed to the air, which, being greatly compreffed, efpecially where the 
vein grows narrow, forces a paflage. Lhe fpecular galena is commonly found in 
deuble vei ins, about eight or nine inches diftant from each other, having in the middle 
a bed of caulk of the thicknefs of three lines; each vein is compofed of two halves, 
which unite fo well on the fmooth furface, as to apnear a work of art. ‘The miners 

in 
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in order to remove tolerably. lage pieces of this galena, make.ufe ofafharfiron, which 
they drive vertically into the bed of caulk, feparating the two halves of the mineral ; this 
done, they all retire, for in a few minutes all the vein loofens itfelf with a great noife, 
and the workmen would endanger their lives, were they not to fecure. themfelves.. I 
yas told that each explofion was preceded by a dull noife, like the found of a bell, 
bn was heard in the galleries; and which enabled the miners to retire in 
fafety. 5 

Tidefwell.—This town is four miles from Buxton ; here I faw feveral {mall quartzofe 
cryftals, which prefented two pyramids joining at the bafe, and which had been found in 
one of the lead mines. . 

Buxton.—Thirty-five miles from Derby, fome pits have been cut to the fecond cal- 
careous bed; the veins in great part are filled with white calcareous fpar, which con- 
tains very little coarfe-grained galena. No machines are made ufe of to defcend into 
thefe mines, but the workmen enter and retire by climbing. The {mall cryftalsknowa 
in England under the name of Buxton diamonds, which are ufed for feveral articles of 
jewelry, are found detached in the environs of this town; they are {mall quartzofe cryf- 
tals, very clear, ‘and. often coloured with red. ; . ; t 

Caftleton.—The mines of this little town are generally poor in ore, and employ only 
about 50 perfons. J obferved at the foot of Mam Torr*, a very fteep calcareous moun- 
tain near Caftleton, fome galleries which directly led to a vein which terminated neay- 
ly at the furface. The gangart of the vein is calcareous fpar, of a milky colour; con- 
taining very little coarfe grained galena. The chief produétions of the mines of Caf- 
tleton, are different vitreous fpars, which are ufed for vafes or other objects of ornament, ~ 
according to their fize and beauty of colour. The purple fpar is the moft common, 
and by way of falband, accompanies the white vitreous fpar ; in Englith it is called Der- 
byfbirs blue John, blut-fone, Fohnftone. ‘Yhe labourers who work thefe fpars, dwellat 
Derby, Winfter, Matlock, &c. in other. parts of the county. All the pieces of work- 
manfhip are tranfported to Birmingham, where they are mounted in gilt copper, and 
other metals.. The largeft pieces of vitreous fpar found at Caftleton, are about a foot 
in length ; artificial colours are fometimes applied to thefe fpars, to increafe the luftre 
and variety of the natural ones. i : 


Oden-mine, near Ca/ftleton, is celebrated for the expiofions of the fpecular galena,, 
fometimes obferved there, which are quite as dreadful as thofe of Lady-wath at 
Eyam. 


Political and Economical Conftitution of the Mines of Deréufbire. 


ALL the mines of Derbyfhire are fituated in the higheft part of the county, called the 
Peak, which is commonly divided into the High and Low Peak. Each part is fubdi- 
vided into fmall diftri€ts, known under the names of Liberties, Wapentakes, Manors, 
which are called after the names of the towns they contain; for example, Win/fer- 
diberty, Afhford-manor, &c. _ The ordinances and ftatutes of all thefe liberties, relative 
to the working of the mines, are every where the fame, with the exception of fome 
particular cuftoms, and the right which each diftrict poffeffes of choofing an infpector 


* The earth and ftones which fall down, from this mountain, form, in feveral parts, fmall hills, which 
a inereafe in fize, and are regarded by the common people as one of the feven. wonders of the 
Peak. . : ‘ 
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of the mines*. This infpe€tor, or director, who is called the Barma/ter, or Deputy Bar- 


mafter, partly depends on the proprietor of the land in which the mine is, and fome-" 


times alfo on the farmers of the mine, who may difmifs him at pleafure ; his only profit 
arifes from the emolument of his employment. The Barmaffer does not direct the la- 
bour of the miners; but his principal occupation is to attend to the meafurement of the 
mineral which is fold to the founders, and to exaét the tribute which belongs to the lord 


of the eftate ; he alfo grants permiffion to perfons wifhing to work a mine, and in fine - 


fettles the little difputes occafionally arifing among the miners. Every. important fuit 
is decided by the tribunal of the mines, of which we fhall fpeak hereafter. 


In the High Peak, the right of working mines, belongs exclufively to the king, and. 


‘the Barmafter, or direétor, is eleCted, and confirmed in his fituation by the king’s 
farmers..: All the mines of the Peak are befides infpected by a director general (the 
bead Barmafter) who has allowances, but is equally dependant on the farmers of the 
king, and the proprietors. - - ’ oe ; 


__ The direétor general alfo prefides in the grand council of mines, which is here called the 


Barmote court, and is generally compofed of the feward and 24 Jurors; the latter, when 
affembled, form what is called the grand jury. In the royal mines the farmers are at 


the fame time the jurors." The grand council of mines (the great Barmote court) af- 


femble twice in the year, at Eafter and at Michaelmas; the-lefler council (cowrt of trial) 
alfo affembles eyery three weeks, and even oftener, if requifite.* 3 220) 4 

. The grand council poffeffes abfolute jurifdiction over all things relating to the mines; 
as, for example, difputes concerning boundaries, mifunderftandings between the pro- 
prietors and others ; it judges according to-a printed code, which is generally follow. 


ed; but it can even in cafe of neceffity alter the laws. . The king has a thirteenth of 


“all the mineral worked ; in the mines granted by conceffion, the fame benefit belongs: 


n 


to the proprietor of the land. In exchange, the worker of the mines has the privilege © 


of cutting the neceffary wood from the neareft royal foreft, and employing, for his pur- 
pofe, the neareft water. According to an Englifh author}, the king’s. thirteenth, in 
the diftri& of Wirkefworth alone, is valued at a thoufand pounds fterling annually. 
Individuals are not permitted to work a vein on the land of another, without confent 

of the proprietor, excepting perfons immediately dependant on the king, or particularly 
attached to him (the king’s liege people) ; thefe have the liberty of working a vein 
-wherever they think proper, and they are only obliged to refped houfes, gardens, and 
orchards; but their works mult be carried on within rule, and according to the laws of 
the mines; in breach of thefe, the proprietor may choak up the work. See Jars, tom. 
35 p- 541, art. 16. | as a ; : 
‘The proprietor of the land has always the right of the firft market, in the fale of the 
mineral, unlefs he has arranged otherwife with the worker ; but no fale can take place 
without the confent, and unlefs in the prefence of the Barma/er, and his meafure muft 
even be ufed ; at every fale he receives a recompenfe, depending on the liberality of, the 
_ vender. : : . fa 
The old and abandoned mines,-as well as the newly difcovered veins, cannot be 
worked without a grant from the Barmafter. To perfons wifhing to work the old or 


* On this {ubje& a work may be confulted, entitled, Te Miner’s Guide, or a complete. Miner, by W. 
Hardy, of Sheffield, 1748, 8vo. and Jars, Voyage Metaliurgigue, tome, iii. p. 538 3 the jurifprudence of the 
mines of the county of Derby. fee tnd wt, Soy" So bin Be) 2 Pe clay: gesbeh nati 
The relation between the ord’nances of the mincs of Derbyfhire, and thofe of Sasony and Germany, 
-yenders it probable that the ancient Saxons introduced the art of mining into England, F.Tre +... - 
~ t A Tour through Great Britain, vol. iii, London, 1773, 8v0. p. 78+ ; b : 
oe 7 % abane 
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#xbandoned: nsines; a certain portion (meafure of ground) is granted ;, $2 yards: in- the 
High Peak, and 29 in the Low Peak ; thar is, half of the portion on each fide of the pit., 
For anew vein, a.double portion is allowed; §8 yards for the Low Peak, and 64 for 
the High Peak, according to the direction of the vein. The proprietor of the land, 
in like manner, receives a half meafure on each fide of the pit, for all the new veins: 
the Barmafter alfo grants, to every worker ofa mine, a place without it, neceflary for 
wafhing and feparating the ore, as well as for refufe, and a path to his work. ‘The 
emoluments of the Barma/fter are fixed ata difh*, or about 70 pounds weight of ore, 
which he always takes from the firft produce. In an old and abandoned mine, the- 

proprietor of the land receives nothing. ; ; 

The portions granted by conceflion, are marked at the furface by holes, in which 
a-kind of wooden crofs is fixed, called /rowes or croffés, ferving as aboundary. The 
removal or alteration of this limit, is feverely punifhed ; and thofe who work the mines, 
are bound to guard their prefervation ; in default of which, they forfeit their right of, 

rant. ee fe att ere - moe 

The mines of Derbythire are worked by companies or focieties. The members of 
thefe focieties are. commonly wealthy people, who work feveral mines at once, and. 
divide the fharest at their will. The fuperintendance of thefe mines, is generally em 
trufted to an honeft and able perfon of the diftri&t, who acts, at the fame time, in the 
capacities of a geometrician, juror, and fecretary to the fociety ; and who alfo fells the, 
mineral. ‘It may eafily be conceived, that a fingle man cannot beftow the neceflary 
attention on fo many occupations; every thing is in confequence carried. on with, 
negligence, and the working of the mines is in general fo little within rule, that it is 
only ‘the extreme richnefs of the mineral which can counterbalance the loffes of the 
proprietors, arifing from an untkilful adminiftration. . Fey, 
. The covenants with the workmen are renewed every fix weeks; at the fame period , 
the ore is fold to the founders, who then afflemble there in great numbers. es 
~: There are actually three lead founderies in Derbythire, belonging to very wealthy 
merchants}. ‘The lead is generally conveyed to London through Derby, or elfe, fent 

- to Hull in Yorkthire, whence it pales to foreign countries. ‘The ore is fold to the 
founders at the rate of feven or eight pounds fterling, the ton§ ; the melted lead is, 
in fa&t, worth 15 guineas per 24 hundred weight. ; ; oss 
The miners of Derbyfhire are, in general, robuft and enterprifing people; they are 
called, in Englifh, Peakrills ; their falary is very fall, asis that of all miners, when | 
the laborious and dangerous nature of their employment is confidered. . 


Working of the Mines of Derbyfbire, and the Machines employed. 


THE mountains of Derbyshire prefent to the naturalift a great number of curious obs 
jets; but they are much lefs interefting to thofe’ who only regard the working of the 
mines, for, in general, this branch of induitry is ina deplorable condition]. The 


* A dith is a meafure for the mineral, commonly weighing 60 or 70 pounds, more or lefs according to 
its quality. See Fars, tom. 3. p. §39- ‘ } a 
+ Thefe fhares are called Kuxe in German. : 
+ | The number of founderies has increafed fince M. Ferber was there. F. Tr. : a 
_ & The ton contains twenty hundred weight, each hundred weight, a hundred and twelve pounds, Eng- 
lih weight. - : ; 5 
tt "ail authors agree as to the bad adminiftration of the mines of England, and the defective method of 
working them; we may read what Mr, Kirwan fays on this fubjeG, in the preface to his Mineralogy. 
F. ‘Pr. : art Rages 
, -3Q2 : number 
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number and richnefs of the veins are, perhaps; the caufe of the want of that ‘attention 
which is fo much admired in the other enterprizes of that enlightened nation, and I am led 
to think that the confiderable revenues, which the proprietors conftantly derive from thefe 
‘mines, render them infenfible to further profit. It is pretended, that it is for political 
reafons that the general adminiftration of the mines is on fo bad a footing as we fee it. 
My knowledge of the conftitution of England is too limited to decide whether a better 
arrangement would be dangerous ; but 1 am well convinced, that this branch of induf- 
try will never arrive to a high degree of perfection, unlefs a fupreme council be efta- 
‘plithed over the mines, with unlimited powcr to reform all abufes. 

It is but a very few years fince the Englifh began to pay attention to the fludy of 
mineralogy”, while in moft other parts of natural hiftory, they have long poffeffed 
learned men of very great merit. I think I may, with fome reafon, fay that mine- 
ralogy in England is ftill in its cradle, and it is not long fince the Cornifh miners 
threw away the bizmuth with: the refufe, as a fubftance perteétly ulelefs; and they 
would have remained in the fame error, had it not been for Dr. Schlofler of Amfters 
damt. What Iam about to relate of the internal conftruction of the mines and foun- 
deries, will qualify my readers to judge of the reft. 

Inalmoft every part of Derbyfhire, the veins are fufficiently rich, and the rock fo 
folid, that they are relieved from the expence of feaffolding; but it will appear fur- 
prifing to learn, that even fteps and ladders are negleGted. Every overicer direts the 
labour of the mines according to his ability; and as economy is fought as much as 
poflible, the timber of the mines is every where in fo bad a condition, and the pits fo 
if] conftruéted, that it is impoflible to form an idea of it. In a great number of the 
mines, the labourers afcend and defcend, by climbing on bad fteps at the rifk of their 
lives. In fome pits near Winfter, fteps are managed in the four corners of the pit, 

- without order, and too diflant from each other; in others, the pieces of wood ferving 
for the ladder-fteps are fo badly faflened, or fo néar the fide of the pit, that the foot 
éannot be fixed ; in fine, I have feen floping fteps and almoft rotten, which is certainly 
a proof of extreme negligence. Conceive the danger of defcending a pit more than 
4o fathoms in depth, and perpendicular, like that of Hubber-dale, on fteps of fuch 
Nietle folidity ! aes 

Fire was formerly ‘ufed in the working of the mines, as appears from the ordinan- 
ces: at prefent pick-maws and boring-maws alone are ufed; fometimes gunpowder is 
employed. : 

"Lhe miners work by the day, or according to a certain rate. The day is of fix 
hours ; but thofe who work ata certain rate, can only be difcharged at the end of 
every fix weeks; they receive three, four, and five pounds fterling the fathom, ac- 
cording to the quality of the rock, but they are obliged to furnifh the powder them- 
felves, and to cleanfe the ore. 

. The feparation of the ore is performed without the mine, by means of a large ham- 
mer or Jucker ; women and children are generally employed for this purpofe. 

. The mineral is extra€ted by means of a windlafs, and by machines with horfes: in 
mines of great depth, the latter are generally eflablifhed in an elevated place without any 


* Tam wellaeqnainted with the works of Woodward, Hill, and Mendez da Cofta. M Forfter, a karn- 
ed German, bas alfo publified an Effcy on Mineralogy in Englif; in like mainer I might cite the Erg. 
lth tranflation of the mineralogy of Cronitedt. executed by my friend and conntryman M d’Engilrom; 
put it is to be lamented that the perfon to whom the edition was entrafted has been allowed to make altera- 
tions which ere nowife favourable to the work. 7 

¢ see Lorlaf, Natural Hi-ory of Cornwal’, Oxford, 175°, fol. 






covering, 
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“covering, furrounded with a little wall. One of the beft machines of this kind, was 
that of Hubber-dale ; all the others I faw, were conftruéted on nearly the fame model, 
except that they were too mafly, and the circle was of too large a diameter, and too 
narrow : I have feen fome of thefe engines made with two boards nearly circular, on the 
edges of which fome bad planks were nailed. 

To carry off the water, hand pumps and water engines are generally ufed. Steam 
engines are only employed in coal mines: it is true that in mines of little depth, thefe 
machines are fufficient, and it would even be imprudent to eftablifh more expenfive 
ones; but I believe that in general the ufe of thefe machines is continued here, becaufe . 
they have been once introduced, and that too little attention is paid to the improvements 

-thefe works require. : 


Preparation of the Ore. 


THE mineral containing the lead is either compaét or inclofed. The compaé needs 
no other preparation than to be broken, by means of a large hammer, into pieces of 
a moderate fize. The ore enclofed by, or mixed with, other fubftances, requires to. 
be {eparated from its gangart; in this labour, which employs women and children, 
there is fo little care, that a great part of the metal .is thrown away with the 
refufe.. Stamping and wathing* are not yet introduccd, but a particular method is 
employed to feparate the ore from the gangart and earthy particles, which is a 
very imperfeét kind of wafhing, and as defective as the labours of thefe mines in 
general. 


I ead Founderies. 


THREE principal founderies are reckoned in Derbyfhire, belonging to wealthy indi» 
viduals: the ore melted here is purchafed from the mines in the environs, perfectly 
cleanfed. The teft kiln is generally introduced throughout Derby fhire and is perhaps the 
belt invention of this country. This furnace has been defcribed, though very imperfect. 
ly, by M. Jufti, in the third volume of his chemical works, and it is impoffible to 
form a precife idea of it after fo bad a defcription ; that given by M. Jars (tom. ii. Vey- 
ages Metallurgiques) is infinitely fuperior, and executed with the.greateft care ; the 
plates accompanying the defcription of M. Jars leave nothing wanting on the fub- 
ject. 

: As the methods purfued in the founderies of this country are alike, I fhall only 
mention what I obferved at Wirkefworth. The ore is not broiled before being in- 
troduced into the furnace, but a certain quantity of quick-lime.is added. J cannot 
applaud this method, becaufe it is evident, that great part of the metal is exhautted 
by the arfenical and fulphureous particles which volatilife it; befides, the quick-lime 
which is added, produccs, with the fulphureous particles, a kind of hepar, which 
diffolves the lead, and probably converts a very great proportion of this metal into litharge 
or {feoria; for this reafon it is neceflary here to melt their {coria a fecond time in a fmall 
blow furnace. ; i : 

‘Though in general the lead of Derby fhire does not appear to contain much filver, it is 
wrong not to have the matter afcertained by good aifays; for nothing varies fo muchas - 
the contents of ore. ; 


Acearding to the method followed in Germany and Hungary. 
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Copper Founderies. 


THE copper ore melted at Derby, two leagues from Simonfield, is worked at E@on- 
Aill, in Staffordfhire*. There is nothing remarkable in the procefs; the ore being 
broiled, is melted in furnaces. Among the ores melted here, I obferved fome laminated 
pytites of cryftallized copper, fome in the form of buttons, others of a bright luttre, 
upon a mainellated gypfeous fparf. 


Preparation of Calamine. 

THE lead mines between Wirke/worth and Matlock Bath, afford the greateft quan- 
tity of calamine; the colour is commonly white, yellowilh, or brown, of a cellular 
or compact texture. ‘The ore is firft reduced to pieces of a moderate fize by means 
ofa large hammer, then fifted, in order to feparate it from the ferruginous and other 
extraneous bodies; it is afterwards broiled in a kind of {melting furnace, at the to 
of which is another little furnace, which ferves to dry it. The calamine being broiled is 
taken to the mill, where by means of two horizontal ftones, it is reduced to a very fine 
powder; but as this preparation cannot take place without humidity from time to time, 
it is neceflary to dry it in the little furnace.I have juft mentioned. Nearly the whole 
of the calamine prepared here is tranfported in cafks to Birmingham, where a very 
great quantity is employed in the different brafs manufactures. - 

In feveral lead mines there is found a calamine in powder, moft commonly very 
impure; it generally contains argil and much fand, which are feparated by wathing 
in German chefts. Another procefs formerly ufed in England, has been communi- 
cated to me by M. Cramer, a celebrated German chemilt; this procefs confifts in 
broiling by the fire of flame, in a fmall furnace of calcination, the calamine which con- 
tains lead; by this means the lead is melted, and the calamine becomes very friable. 
The broiled calamine is then placed on planks, the pofition of which is a little 
oblique, where children, with fmall boards faftened to the feet, cruth it by treading 
on it, The water, which is conveyed over the whole furface of the calamine, 
wafhes away the fineft parts, which are received in little boxes, but the lead re- 
mains on the planks, where it is retained by little borders fixed at the extre- 
mities. 

Formerly blende broiled was employed as calamine, particularly in the envi- 
rons of Briftol{, where are a great number of brafs manufactures. The blende ufed, 
was brown and compaét, but broiling was fufficient to render it friable; this was 
performed in a fquare furnace with a conical chimney, in which the fulphur contained in 
the ore was fublimated; the remainder was then reduced into very fine powder ina 
common mill. 


Manufacture of Minium. 


SEVERAL procefles are known to make minium§, particularly that defcribed by M. 
Jult, in his Chemical Opufcula; but this author is miftaken when he fays, that in 


* A more detailed account of thefe founderies is given by M. Jars. See Voyages Metallurgigaes, tom, 
Ht. p. 75+ ; 

+ M. Forfter’s Catalogue, 1783, p. 2. 

{ M. Jars bas defcribed with his ufual accuracy the refults of his own experiencc relative to this fub- 
ject, Voyage Metallurgiqnes, iii 106. 6 

§ The beft work which has been given on the preparation of minium, is the German work of M. Nofe, 
under the title, dbsandiung von Mennighrennen, Nuremburg, 1779, ¢vo. 
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Fiigland galena is employed for this purpofe ; -I have been in a manufa@urfof minium at - 
Wirkefworth, and I can- affirm that the pureft lead is there employed. ‘The. furnace. 
of Wirkefworth, to reduce the lead to minium, is very well defcribed by M. Jars; 
the plate he has annexed to his defcription is very accurate, and enables the reader to 
form a very exact idea of this operation, which has always been carefully concealed 


- from travellers. 


At Wirkefworth there are always two furnaces under the fame roof; in each. fur- 
nace"2240 pounds of lead are calcined, with the aid of pit-coal, and by ftirring the 
melted lead continually during 6 or 7 hours, while the frit calcination lafls. The 
calx of the lead appears, after this firft operation, under the form of grey powder, 
bordering in a very fmall degree on the yellowifh.’ To give a red colour, this pow- 
der is pounded by an horizontal mill-ftone, moiftening it from time to time; after the 
whole mafs has been well pounded, and again diluted with a fufficient quantity of 
water, it is paffed through a very fine fieve, in order to feparate all the grofs parti- 
cles. This powder, well wathed and fifted, is a fecond time calcined in a furnace 
perfeétly refembling the firlt. Minium fells, free of carriage to Hull, at the rate: 
of 16 pounds the ton, or 2240 pounds weight. The greateft part of the minium. 
manufactured here, paffes to Holland, where great ufe is made of it in the glafs. 


houfes. ; 


Manufaéture of. Porcelain at Derby. 


THIS muft not be confounded with the manufa&ture of earthen-ware, which is-alfo- 
in the environs of the town. As the manufacture of porcelain is kept fecret in Eng- 
land, I could not obtain all the information I wifhed on this fubjeét. ‘The following. ” 
is the account I have gathered. I was affured at London, that in all the manufac- 
tures of this kingdom, as at Chelfea, Worcefter, Derby, &c. the ftcatite of Corn- 
wall (/oaprock*) was employed, mingled with a good apyrous argil. I was alfo in- 
formed with refpeét to the porcelain of Derby, by Dr. Small of Birmingham, that 
calcareous fubftances, mingled with others extremely fufible, were only employed, and 
that the kind of enamel or pafte which refulted from this mixture, was ground afrefh, . 
and furnifhed the pafte for the Derby porcelain. I have reafon to think this informa~ 
tion not without foundation,, on account of the great number of calcined oytter fhells 
which I faw employed in that manufacture. 

Mr. Cookfworthy, an apothecary of Plymouth, has obtained the privilege of efta- 
plifhing a manufacture of porcelain in that town. The fubftance ferving tor bafe to 
this porcelain, is a granite found at St. Stephen’s near Plymoutht. This granite, of. 
which I have feen fpecimens, was compofed of a reddifh felfpar, in picces of a tolerable 
fize, quartz in {mall grains, and black fealy mica. 


Manufacture of Earthen-ware. 


‘THIS ware of which there arc manufactures at Derby, Burflem, and Worcefter, is 
every where known; the Englifh ‘call it ftone ware. All the manufaétures employ 
e materials and purfue the fame courle:. the bale is either a white argil, ex- 


nearly the fam : 
ipe-clay, which is found in. Cornwall, near Tinmouth, “When by. 


tremely fine, or Pp 


% "Phis Beatite is found near Cape Lizard, in the county of Cornwall. : : . 
This granite is a€tually worked on the account of Mr. Wedgwood, an ingenious artit, and known 

by the mailer pieces of earthen-ware from his Etrurian manufuciare in Derbyfhire. FT. Pr. 
means 
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means of wafhing this earth is reduced to an impalpable pafte, it is mixed with a fh 
part of its weight of common filex, calcined, and reduced to a very fine powder. As 
the excellence of this ware depends in great meafure on the intimate mixture of thefe 
two fubftances, great care is taken that they are well diluted in a fufficient quantity of 
water, the only means of -mingling them well. ‘The method of working this mafs for 
the different kinds of earthen ware, is known, and therefore needs no defcription: the 
moft common fort of this ware, or the white ware, receives no other glofs than that it 
receives from fea-falt, which is thrown into the furnace when the baking is nearly com- 
pleted ; but the fineft, which is the yellow, receives a yellowith varnith, after which, it 
is a fecond time put into the furnace. 

The filex employed in the manufactures of Derbyfhire, is never found in that coun- 
ty, and is generally brought from the coaft of Norfolk*. 


* The information M. Ferber has given us concerning the different Englith manufa@ures, is very im- 
perfet, compared with what M. Jars has fince publithed in his Voyage Metallurgique. For this reafon we 
entreat our recders to confult this work whenever they are anxious to be more particularly informed on 
many fubje€ts which M. Ferber has but lightly touched upon. In the fame work of M. Jars, there are 
fome very exaé engravings of feveral machines and furnaces, of which M. Ferber was not able to procure 
fatisfactory intelligence, and which for the fame reafon have been omitted in this tranflation, (Note of the 
French Tranflater). 
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TRAVELS, CHIEFLY ON FOOT, THROUGH SEVERAL PARTS OF ENGLAND, 
IN 1782, DESCRIBED IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. BY CHARLES P. MO- 
RITZ, A LITERARY GENTLEMAN OF BERLIN, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN, BY A LADY. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 


ONE of the moft diftinguifhing features in the literary hiftory of our age and coun- 
try, is the paffion of the public for voyages and travels. Of the books that have 
lately been publifhed, there are none, novels alone excepted, that, in point cf number, 
bear any proportion tothem. A fpot on the globe can hardly be named, whither fome 
of our adventurous countrymen have not penetrated, and with a public fpirit, and a 
degree of benevolence hardly inferior to their courage, what they have feen, they have 
publifhed. TF irft encouraged and promoted by royal munificence, it is equally to the 
credit of the fovereign and his fubjects, that both travelling, and the writing of travels, 
have become fafhionable ; and the prevailing obje€ts of the public tafte. Such has 
been our national partiality to travellers and travelling that there are inftances of enter- 
prifing and benevolent men, who have vifited foreign countries, merely that they might 
inform their countrymen what they heard and faw: nay fome have been fo anxious to 
gratify this national curiofity, that more than one well-received and ufeful book of 
travels might be named, written by perfons who never were travellers. 

A fimilar tafte actuated the people of France, as long as they continued to be a 
civilized people. Our rivals in every thing, they alfo were the only people, who had 
any pretenfions to vie with us either as travellers, or the writers of travels. But, it is 
not mere national vanity to fay, that the Englifh, now at leaft, far excel the French both 
in the quantity and quality, of their books of travels. It does not feem difficult to 
account for this. ‘The French, in general, are fo well fatisfied with themfelves, that, 
where no political interefts intervene, they are feldom much interefted about any other 
people: and they travel and write their travels, not fo much with any view of improv- 
ing themfelves or their countrymen, as to be gratified by an opportunity of difplaying 
their fuperiority to all other nations. It is fair to fuppofe alfo, that, like moft other 
nations, they really have lefs curiofity, than has always marked the character of Eng- 
lithmen. Still, it needs neither to be denied or concealed, that many Frenchmen have 
been great travellers, and have alfo publifhed many valuable books of travels. It is 
remarkable, however, that whilft many Britons, who have rambled but a few weeks in 
France, have been fo obliging on their return, as to favour their countrymen with a 
full and true account of all that they heard and feen during their percegrinations, 
hardly any I'renchman has even given any account (and certainly not any good ac- 
count) of thefe kingdoms. If Frenchmen who, more than any other nation, vifited 
England, have feldom thought it worth their while to tell the world what they thought 
of us and our country, it was ftill lefs to be expected from the inhabitants of other 
countries ; who, if not lefs in the habit of travelling, are certainly lefs in the habit of 
publifhing their travels. 

Tt may feem, perhaps, to abate a little of that ftrong idea of French vanity, with 
which it is hardly poflible for Englifhmen not to be impreffed, to own, as impartiality 
requires we fhould, that the accounts which natives of France have given of their own 
kingdom, do not, probably, much exceed thofe given of it by natives of Great Britain, 
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either in minutenefs or accuracy, or even in number. Thefe tours into France, how- 
ever, or any other foreign tours, bear no proportion to the almoft countlefs number of 
excurfions and defcriptions, given not only of our ifland in general, but of almoft every 
particular part of it, by Britons. So copious indeed are thefe publications, that the 
yaletudinarian, or the inaétive man, may now, at his eafe, obtain full and exact infor- 
mation of every place, ad every circumftance relative to our local hiftory, without 
ftirring from his own fire-fide. 

It isnatural for every man to be partial to that country which he has the happinefs to 
call hisown: and for a native of this favoured land, not to be confcious of its fuperior 
value is fomething worfe than flupidity. Still, however, it is neceflary, proper, and 
defirable, for the people of any countty not to form their judgments of themfelves en. 
-tirely by their own obfervations; but to learn and know what opinions and what judg- 
ments are formed of them by perfons, who cannot be fufpected of being under any 
undue bias. It is particularly proper for Englifhmen, who have fo long allowed them- 
felves the great liberty of giving their unreferved opinions of others. But amidft all 
our ftores of domettic, as well as travelling, anecdotes, fuch a view of England feems to 
be ftill a defideratum. 

That the humble volume how fubmitted, with all poffible deference to the candour 
of the Englith nation, in an Englifh drefs, will fill up this gap in the literary hiftory 
of the times, it might perhaps be deemed prefumption confidently to fuppofe. All 
that the editor of it ventures to hint on the fubject, is, that it contributes fomething to~ 
wards it; and that though this hafty fketch of our metropolis, and this fhort tour 
through a part of our kingdom by a foreigner, be far enough from being fuch an one 
as he could have wifhed to have brought forward, and would have brought forward, 
had there been a choice, it is the only one of the kind of a recent date, that he has 
happened to fee. And though he is aware, that its contents are not of a nature likely 
to command a very general attention, and certainly not fuch as a profeffed book-maker, 
in the habit of catering for the public tafte, would have provided, yet is it not without 
merit, and merit of a kind particularly entitled to the refpect of Englithmen. 

Befides the more obvious advantages likely to refult from our occafionally liftening 
to the remarks and opinions of other travellers, than thofe alone of France and our 
own country, it might not perhaps be without its ufe fometimes to confult them, if it 
were only on the fcore of compofition, There is a maaner of thinking, and a flile of 
writing, peculiar to every nation. An Englifhman, for inftance, would no more think 
of defcribing a country, or a people, with the minute prolixity of Germans in ge- 
neral, than he would of criticifing a work of tafte with the phlegm of a Dutch com- 
mentator, or with the elaborate and clofe precifion of an argument on a theological 
thefis. Yet whilit we thus confine ourfelves entirely to our own modes, it is poflible 
we may overlook many little latent improprieties in our writings, to which cuflom now 
reconciles us4 but which, it is probable, would be apparent to.us, by being compared 
with the fimilar writings of a different nation. By bringing our writings to this teft, 
we fhould learn perhaps, that though we do already excel, we may yet be more excel- 
lent. That, in general, our books of travels are fuperior to thofe of moft other people, 
will be contefted by no competent judges ; but, it by no means follows, that we have 
attained the acme of perfe@tion in this {pecies of writing. One glaring error into which 
our writers of travels, as well as the writers of hiltory, have fallen, the Editor hopes 
to be pardoned for mentioning ; becaufe, as he is neither a traveller, nor an author, he 
cannot well be fufpeéted of being prompted either by jealoufy or by envy. It is no 
longer fufficicnt, that a book is inftructive and ufeful, it mutt alfo be entertaining : and 

hence 
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hence books of ‘travels might be named, and hiftories too, written fo much in the 
manner and charatter of novels, as actually to have become {tock-books on the fhelves 
of circulating libraries. ‘There cannot be a more degrading condefcenfion, than it is 
for writers of abilities thus meanly to flatter a falie talte. From this fault at leaft, the 
volume now prefented to the public, isexempt. Our German does not deal in the mar- 
vellous ; neither does he affect to be fentimental. Ona fine profpect, itis to be owned, 
he loves to dwell, and defcribe, with fome degree of rapture; but he does not bewilder 
either himfelf or his readers in the fairey fcenes of piturefque beauty. Tis matter is 
not always highly important, yet is it never beneath the notice ofeven a wife man; for 
though we may perhaps but rarely admire his genius, we cannot but refpect his god fenfe. 

Confidering to how many richer feafts of the kind we have lately been invited, that 
fome of the firft rate geniufes of our age have traverfed our kingdom, as it were, on 
purpofe to defcribe it, and that, as if their own immediate communications were not 
fufficiently alluring, their works have been ftill farther fet off by all the charms that 
the elegant art of engraving can give them, it may feem little lefs than prefumption to - 
hope, that the wanderings on foot of a poor, obfcure, German paftor, from London 
into Derbyshire, will attra€t many readers. It fhould be remembered, however, that 
good fenfe belongs exclufively to no age, profeflion, or ftation ; and that good fenfe, 
when accompanied by good nature, will always be fure to engage attention. Both thefe 
qualities our traveller will be found to poffefs, in no ordinary degree. Even when he 
is miftaken, he apppears to be an intelligent man; and fo candid and mild, that even in- 
dignities have not provoked him to ufe a fngle fharp expreffion. 

"The workis faid to have been well received at Berlin, and in Germany in general; a 
circumftance by no means beneath the notice of Britifh readers. For it may deterve 
to be refleéted on, whether this may not be one of the cafes, in which Foreign: rs are as 
likely to form a fair eftimate of a work, as we are. If they are not fo well acquainted 
with the fubjeéts of which it treats, they are alfo lefs to be fulpetted of prejudice. Still, 
however, it is admitted, that, without any impeachment of their judgments on either - 
fide, thofe parts may be deemed of moft value to a German, which an Englifhman 
thinks of the leaft. To the former, for inftance, it may be of fome moment to know 
what reception Foreigners of all defcriptions are likely to meet with in England: but 
what Englifhman can be very anxious to know, how the land-lords and Jand-ladies of low 
ale-houfes deport themfelves towards an itinerant Foreigner, of perhaps no very promif- 
ing appearance? And an attentive obferver of human nature, whatever be his country or 
fituation, will not be difpleafed to fee men and things in fcenes and circumftances which 
have hitherto efcaped his notice, only, becaufe they are common. If fome of the 
incidents here related be, after all, confeffedly infignificant, or even palpably erroneous, 
{till it may not be without ufe for us to reflect, that were many of our writers of travels, 
who have juftly acquired no ordinary celebrity among us, to be tried and judged of by 
perfons in the countries which they have defcribed, it is more than probable, that 
many of their accounts of things, which have been admired in England, would there be 
rejected as frivolous or falfe. It is obvious to remark, that any opinions formed by an 
hafly traveller, who tarrieth but a day, muft needs be formed at much hazard. When 
therefore the candid reader may find himfelf fometimes tempted to fmile at the fimplicity 
of this good-natured German, whofe hafty opinions of our people aid our country 
could not but be oftentimes crude and inaccurate, let him alfo be juft enough to reflec 
that fuch mutt be the cafe alfo with fenfible foreigners, when they read our books of tra- 
vels into other countries. 

BZR2 All 
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All that the editor prefumes farther to add, is, that the tranflation is the firft per- 
formance of the kind of a very young lady; whofe name, if it had been thought proper: 
to mention it, would be indifferent to no lover of found and deep learning, and exem- 
plary piety. It is her pride, and her confolation, to be one of the daughters of a ve- 
nerable man, who is mentioned with all the refpeét due to him in the enfuing letters. 
And, young as fhe is, this is not the firft time fhe has folicited and obtained Britith pa- 
tronage, and Britifh protection. And now, with all the diffidence natural to her fex 
and her years, fhe entreats, that this her maiden effay in literature may be received as 
a tender of her heart-felt gratitude. The editor has revifed the tranflation, which, 
though far. from being fervile, or even always literal, he thinks fufficiently faithful. 
Some little ftiffneftes, it is poflible, may ftill remain: but it has been the aim of the 
tranflator, without departing from the fenfe of the author, to exprefs that fenfe in fuch 
a way as fhe fuppofed her author would have done, had he been of London, rather 
than of Berlin. ~And this aim fhe feems, in general, very happily to have ac 
complifhed, 


TRAVELS, &c. &c. 


On the Thames, 31? May. 

AT length, my deareft Gedike, I find myfelf fafely landed on the happy fhores of 
that country, a fight of which has, for many years, been my moft earneft with; and 
whither I have fo often, in imagination, tranfported myfelf. A few hours ago, the 
green hills of England yet fwam imperfeétly before our eyes, fcarcely perceptible in 
the diftant horizon: they now unfold themfelves on either fide, forming as it were a 
double amphitheatre. The fun burfts through the clouds, and _gilds alternately the 
fhrubs, and meadows, on the diftant fhores; and we now efpy the tops of two matts 
of fhips juft peeping above the furface of the deep. What an aweful warning to adven- 
turous men! We now fail clofe by thofe very fands, (the Goodwin) where fo many un- 
fortunate perfons have found their graves, 

The fhores now regularly draw nearer to each other: the danger of the voyage is 
over ; and the feafon for enjoyment, unembittered by cares, commences. How do we 
feel ourfelves, we, who have long been wandering, as it were, in a boundlefs fpace, on 
having once more gained profpects, that are not without limits! I fhould imagine, our 
fenfations as fomewhat like thofe of the traveller, who traverfes the immeafurable deferts 
of America, when fortunately he obtains a hut wherein to fhelter himfelf 3 in thofe moe 
ments he certainly enjoys himlelf; nor does he then complain of its being too fmall, 
It is indeed the lot of man to be always circumfcribed to a narrow fpace; even when 
he wanders over the moft extenfive regions ; even when the huge fea envelopes him all 
around, and wraps him clofe to its bofom, in the aét, as it were, of {wallowing him up 
in a moment: flill he is feparated, from all the circumjacent immenfity of {pace only 
by one {mall part, or infignificant portion, of that immenfity. 

That portion of this fpace, which I now fee furrounding me, is a moft delightful 
feleGtion from the whole of beautiful nature. Here is the ‘Thames full of large and 
{mall fhips, and boats, difperfed here and there, which are either failing on with us, or 
lying at anchor; and there the hills on either fide, clad with fo foft, and mild a green, 
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as I have no where elfe ever feen equalled. The charming banks of the Elbe, which I 
fo lately quitted, are as much furpafled- by thefe fhores, as autumn is by fpring! I fee 
every where nothing but fertile and cultivated lands; and thofe living hedges which in 
England more than in any other country, form the boundaries of the green corn-fields, 
and. give to the whole of the diftant country, the appearance of a large and majeftic 
garden, The neat villages and fmall towns, with fundry intermediate country feats, 
fuggeft ideas of profperity and opulence, which it is not poffible to defcribe. 

The profpect towards Gravefend is particularly beautiful. It is a clever little town, 
built on the fide of an hill; about which there lie hill and dale, and meadows, and 
arable land, intermixed with pleafure grounds and country feats ; all diverfified in the 
moft agreeable manner. On one of the higheft of thefe hills near Gravefend, ftands 
a wind-mill, which is a very good object, as you fee it at fome diftance, as well as part 
of the country around it, on the windings ofthe Thames. But as few human pleafures 
are ever complete and perfect, we too, amidft the pleafing contemplation of all thefe 
beauties, found ourfelves expofed, on the quarter-deck, to uncommonly cold and 
piercing weather. An unintermitting violent fhower of rain has driven me into the 
cabin ; where I am now endeavouring to divert a gloomy hour, by giving you the 
defcription of a pleafing one. 


London, 2d Fune. . 


THIS morning thofe of us who were fellow paffengers together in the great cabin, 
being fix in number, requefted to be fet on fhore, in a boat, a little before the veffel 
got to Dartford, which is ftill fixteen miles from London. This expedient is generally 
adopted, inftead of going up the Thames, towards London; where, on account of 
the aftonifhing number of fhips, which are always more crouded together the nearer 
you approach the city, it frequently requires many days before a fhip can finifh her 
paflage. He therefore who wifhes to lofe no time unneceffarily, and wifhes alfo to 
avoid other inconveniences, fuch as frequent ftoppages, and, perhaps, fome alarming 
dafhings again{t other thips, prefers travelling thofe few miles by land in a poft chaife, 
which is not very expenfive, efpecially when three join together, as three paflengers pay 
no more than one. ‘Thisindulgence is allowed by aét of parliament. 

As we left the veflel we were honoured with a general huzza, or, in the Englifh 
phrale, with three cheers, echoed from the German failors of our fhip. This nautical 
ftyle of bidding their friends farewell, our Germans have learned from the Englifh. 
‘The cliff where we landed was white and chalky, and as the diftance was not great, 
nor other means of conveyance at hand, we refolved to go on foot to Dartford; im. 
mediately on landing we had a pretty fteep hill to climb, and, that gained, we arrived 
at the firft Englifh village, where an uncommon neatnefs in the ftru€ture of the 
houfes, which in general are built with red bricks, and flat roofs, ftruck me with a 
pleafing furprize, efpecially when I compared them with the long, rambling, inconve- 
nient, and fingularly mean cottages of our peafants. We now continued our way 
through the different villages, each furnifhed with his fla! ; and thus exhibited no re- 
mote refemblance of a caravan. Some few people who met us feemed to ftare at us,. 
ftruck, perhaps, by the fingularity of our drefs, or the peculiarity of our manner of 
travelling. On our route we pafled a wood where a troop of gypfies had taken up» 
their abode, around a fire, undera tree. The country, as we continued to advance, 
became more and more beautiful. Naturally, perhaps, the earth is every where pretty 
much alike, but how diflerent is it rendered by art! How different is that on which 1 

now 
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now tread from-ours, and every other fpot I have ever feen. The foil is rich even to exu- 
berance, the verdure of the:trees:and-hedges, in fhort the whole of this: paradifaical re- 
gion is without a parallel! The roads too are incomparable; J. amtaftonifhed how they 
have got them fo firm and folid; every ftep I took felt, and was confcious, it was 
Englifh ground on which I trod. 

We breakfafted at Dartford. Here, for the firft time, I faw an Englith foldier, in 
his red uniform, his hair cut fhort and combed back on his forehead, fo as to afford a 
full view of his fine broad manly face. Here too I firft faw (what I deemed a true Eng- 
lith fight’) in the ftreet, two boys boxing. ; 

Our little party now feparated, and got into two poft-chaifes, each of which hold 
three perfons, though it mult be owned three carinot fit quite fo commodioully in thefe 
chaifes'as two: the hire of a poft chaife is a:fhilling for'every Englifh mile. ‘They may 
be compared to our extra pofts, becaufe they are’to be had at all times. But thefe 
carriages are.very neat and lightly built, fo that you hardly perceive their motion, as 
they roll along thefe firm fmooth roads; they have windows in front, and on both 
fides.. The borles are generally good, and the poftillions particularly {mart and aétive, 
and always ride on a full trot. The one we had, wore his hair cut fhort, a round hat, 
and a brown jacket, of tolerable fine cloth, with a nofegay in his bofom. Now and then, 
when he drove very hard, he looked round, and with a finile feemed to folicit our ap- 
probation. A thoufand charming fpots, and beautifal landfcapes, on which my eye 
would long have dwelt with rapture,-were now rapidly pafled with the fpeed of an 
arrow. . 

Our road appéared to be undulatory, and our journey, like the journey of life, 
feemed to be.a pretty regular alternation of up hill and down, and here and there it 
was diverfified with copfes and woods; the majeftic Thames, every now and then, like 
a little foreft of mafts, rifing to our view, and anon lofing itfelf among the delightful - 
towns and villages. The amazing large figns which, at the entrance of villages, hang 
in the middle of the ftreet, being faftened to large beams, . which are extended acrofs 
the {treet from one houfe to anather oppofite to it, particularly ftruck me; thefe fign 
pofts have the appearance of gates, or of gateways, for which I at firft took them, but 
the whole apparatus, unneceffarily large as it feems to be, is intended for nothing more 
than to tell the inquifitive traveller, that there is an inn. At length, {tunned as it were 
by. this conftant rapid fucceffion of interefting objects to engage our attention, we ar- 
rived at Greenwich nearly in a ftate of ftupefaction. 


The Profpect of London. 


WE firft defcryed it enveloped in a thick fmoke, or fog. St. Paul’s arofe, like fome 
huge mountain, above the enormous mafs of fmaller buildings. The monument, a 
very lofty column erected in memory of the great fire of London, exhibited to us, per- 
haps, chiefly on account of its immenfe height, apparently fo difproportioned to its other 
dimenfions (for it aétually ftrack us as refembling rather a flender maft, towering up 
in immeafurable height iuto the clouds, than as what it really is, a ftately obelifk) an 
unufual and fingular appearance. Still we went on, and drew nearer and nearer with 
amazing velocity, and the furrounding objets became every moment more diftind. 
Weltminfter abbey, the tower, a {teeple, one church, and then another, prefented them- 
felves to our view ; and we could now plainly diftinguifh the high round chimnies, on 
the tops of the houfes, which yet feemed to us to form an innumerable number of 
fmaller fpires, or iteeples. 


The 
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The road from Greenwich to London is actually bufier, and far more alive, than the 
moft frequented ftreets in Berlin ; at every ftep we met people on horfeback, in car- 
yiages, and foot’ pafleigers ;. and every where alfo, and on each fide of the road, well- 
built and noble houfes, whilft all along, at proper diftances, the road was lined with 
lamp pofts. One thing in particilar ftruck and furprifed me not a little, this was the 
number of people we met riding and walking with fpe@tacles on, among whom were 
many who appeared ftout, healthy, and young. We were {topped at lea(t three times 
at barriers or gates, here called turnpikes, to pay a duty or toll which, however {mall, 
as being generally paid in their copper coinage, in the end amounted to. fome 
fhillings. 

At length we arrived at the magnificent bridge of Weftminfter. The profpect from 
this bridge alone feems to afford one, the epitome of a journey, or a voyage if mini- 
ature, as containing fomething of every thing that meftly occurs on a journey. It is 
a little aflemblage of contrafts and contrarieties. In contraft to the round, modern, 
and majeftic cathedral of St. Paul’s, on your right, the venerable, old-fafhioned, and 
hugely noble, long, abbey of Weftminiter, with its enormous pointed rogf, rifes on the 
left. Down the Thames, to the right, you fee Blackfriar’s bridge, which does not yield. 
much, if at all, in beauty, to that of Weftminfter: on the left bank of the Thames are 
delightful terraces, planted with trees, and thofe new tafteful buildings, called the Adel-. 
phi. On the Thames itfelf are countlefs fwarms of little boats paffing and repaffing, . 
many with one maft and one fail, and many with none, in which perfons of all ranks. 
are carried over. Thus, there is hardly lefs ftir and buftle on this river, than there is- 
in fome of its own London’s crouded ftreets. Here, indeed, you no longer fee great fhips,. 
for they come no farther than London bridge. : 

We now drove into the city, by Charing-Crofs, and along the Strand, to thofe 
very Adelphi Buildings,- which had juft afforded us fo charming~a profpect, on Welt- 
mintter bridge. ; 

My two travelling companions, both in the fhip and the poft chaife, were two young 
Englihmen, who living in this part of the town, obligingly offered me any affiftance 
and fervices in their power ; and, in particular, to procure me a lodging the fame day 
in their neighbourhood. 

In the ftreets through which we paffed, I muft own, the houfes in general ftruck me 
as if they were dark and gloomy ; and yet, at the fame time, they alfo ftruck me as 
prodigioufly great and majeltic. At that. moment, I could not, in my own mind, com. 
pare the external view of London with that of any other city 1 had ever before feen, 
But L remember, (and furely, it is fingular) that about five years ago, on my firft en- 
trance into Leipzig, I had the very fame fenfations I now felt. It is poflible, that the 
high houfes by which the ftreets at Leipzig are partly darkened, the great number of 
fhops, and the croud of people, fuch as till then I had never feen, might have fome faint 
refemblance.with the fcene now furrounding me in London. 

There are every where leading from the Strand to the Thames fome well-built, leffer, 
or fubordinate ftreets, of which the Adelphi Buildings are now, by far, the foremoft. 
One diftri&t in this neighbourhood goes by the name of York Buildings; and in this 
lies George-flreet, where my two travelling companions lived. There reigns in thofe 
{maller ftreets, towards the Thames, fo pleafing a calm, compared to the tumult and 
buitle of people, and carriages, and horfes, that are conftantly going up and down the 
Strand, that in going into one of them you can hardly help fancying yourfelf removed 
at a diftance from the noife of the city, even whilft the moifieft part of it is {till fo near 
at hand. 6 : 

It 
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Tt might be about ten or eleven o’clock when we arrived here. After the two Eng. 
ifhmen had firft given me fome breakfaft at their lodgings, which confifted of tea and 
bread and butter, they went about with me themfelves, in their own neighbourhood, in 
{earch of an apartment, which they at length procured for me, for fixteen fhillings a week, 
at the houfe of a taylor’s widow, who lived oppofite to them. It was very fortunate, on 
other accounts, that they went with me, for equipped as I was, having neither brought 
clean linen, nor change of cloaths from my trunk, I might, perhaps, have found it dithi- 
cult to obtain good lodgings. 

It was a very uncommon but pleafing fenfation I experienced, on being now, for 
the firft time in my life, entirely among Englifhmen ; among people whofe language 
was foreign, their manners foreign, and in a foreign climate, with whom, notwith- 
flandine, I could converfe as familiarly as though we had been educated together from 
our infancy. It is certainly an ineitimable advantage to underftand the language of 
the country through which you travel. I did not at firit give the people I was with 
any reafon to fufpeét I could {peak Englifh; but I foon found that the more I fpoke, 
the more attention and regard I met with. I now occupy a large room in front, on 
the ground floor, which has a carpet and mats, and is very neatly furnifhed; the 
chairs are covered with leather, and the tables are of mahogany. Adjoining to this I have 
another large room. I may do juft as { pleafe, and keep my own tea, coffee, bread 
and butter ; for which purpofe my landlady has given me a cupboard in my room, which 
locks up. 

‘The family confifts of the miftrefs of the houfe, her maid, and her two fons, Jacky 
and Jerry; fingular abbreviations for John and Jeremiah, ‘he eldeft, Jacky, about 
twelve years old, is a very lively boy, and often entertains me in the moft pleafing 
manner, by relating to me his different employments at fchool; and afterwards defir- 
ing me in my turn, to relate to him all manner of things about Germany. He re- 
peats his ama, amas, amavi, in the fame finging tone as our common {chool-boys. 
As I happened once when he was by, to hum a lively tune, he ftared at me with 
furprize, and then reminded me it was Sunday; and fo, that I might not forfeit his 
good opinion by any appearance of levity, I gave him to underftand, that in the 
hurry of my journey, I had forgotten the day. He has already fhewn me St. James’s 
Park, which is not far from hence; and now let me give you fome defcription of the 
renowned 


St. James’s Park. 


THE park is nothing more than a femicircle, formed of an alley of trees, which ins 
clofe a large green area, in the middle of which is a marfhy pond. 

The cows feed on this green turf, and their milk is fold here on the fpot, quite 
new. 

In all the alleys, or walks, there are benches, where you may reft yourfelf. When 
you come through the Horfe-Guards (which is provided with feveral paffages) into 
the Park, on the right hand is St. James’s palace, or the king’s place of refidence, 
one of the meaneft public buildings in London. At the lower end, quite at the extre- 
mity, is the queen’s palace, an handfome and modern building, but very much refemb- 
ling a private houfe. As for the reft, there are generally every where about St. James’s 
Park very good houfes, which is a great addition to it. ‘There is alfo before the fe- 
micircle of the trees juft mentioned, a large vacant fpacc, where the foldiers are ex- 
erciled, 

Hew 
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How little this famous park is to be compared with our park at Barlin,.1 geed, not 
mentign. And yet one cannot but form an high idea of St. James’s: Park, and ‘other 
public places in London ; this arifes, perhaps, from their having been oftener mention- 
ed in romances and other books than ours have. Even the fquares and ftreets of Lon- 
don are more noted, and better known, than many of our principal towns, 4 

But what again greatly compenfates for the mediocrity of this park, is the aftonifh- 
ing number of people who, towards evening, in fine weather, refort here; our finelt 
walks are.never {o full even in the midft of fummer. ‘The exquifite pleafure of mixing 
freely with fuch a concourfe of people, who are for the moft part well drefled and hand- 
fome, 1 have experienced this evening for the firft time. 

BeforeI went to the park I took another walk with my little Jacky, which did not 
coft me much fatigue, and yet.was moft uncommonly interefting. I went down the 
little ftreet in which I live to the ‘Thames; nearly at the end of it, towards the left, 
a few fteps led me to a fingularly pretty terrace, planted with trees, on the very brink 
of the river. F 

Here I had the moft delightful profpect you can poffibly imagine. Before me was 
the Thames with all its windings, and the ftately arches of its bridges; Weftminfter 
with its venerable abbey to the right, to the left again London, with St. Paul’s, feemed 
to wind all along the windings of the Thames; and on the other fide of the water lay 
Southwark, which is now alfo confidered as part of London. Thus, from this fingle 
fpot, I could nearly, at one view, fee the whole city, at leaft that fide of it towards the 
Thames. Not far from hence, in this charming quarter of the town, lived the renown- 
ed Garrick. Depend upon it I fhall often vifit this delightful walk during my ftay in 
London. : 

To day my two Englifhmen carried me to a neighbouring tavern, or rather an eat- 
ing-houfe, where we paid a fhilling each for fome roaft meat, and a fallad, giving, at . 
the fame time, nearly halfas much to the waiter ; and yet this is reckoned a cheap houfe, 
and a cheap ftyle of living —But I believe for the future, I fhall pretty often dine at 
home; I have already begun this evening with my fupper. 1 am now fitting by the 
fire, in my own room in London; the day is nearly at an end, the firft 1 have fpent in 
England, and I hardly know whether I ought to call it only one day, when E reflect 
what a quick and varied: fucceflion of new and ftriking ideas have, in fo fhort a time, 
pafled in my mind. 


London, 5th Furie. 


AT length, deareft Gedike, I am again fettled ; as I have now got my trunk and 
all my things from the fhip, which arrived only yelterday. Not withing to have it 
taken to the Cuftom-houfe, which occafions a great deal of trouble,. I was obliged to 
give a douceur to the officers, and thofe who came on board the fhip, to fearch it. 
Having pacified, as 1 thought, one of them with a couple of fhillings, another came 
forward, and protefted againft the delivery of the trunk upon truft, till I had given 
him as much ; to him fucceeded a third; fo that it coft me fix fhillings, which I wil- 
lingly paid, becaufe it would have coft me ftill more at the Cuftom-houfe. 

By the fide of the Thames were feveral porters, one of whom took my huge heavy 
trunk on_ his shoulders with aftonifhing eafe; and carried it till I met a hackney-coach, 
This I hired for two fhillings; immediately put the trunk into it, accompanying it 
myfelf, without paying any thing extra for my own feat. This is a great advantage in 
the Englith hackney-coaches, that you are allowed to take with you whatever you 
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~pleafe; for you thus fave at leaft one half of what you muft pay to a porter, and befides 

go with it yourfelf, and are better accommodated, The obfervations and the expref- 
fions of the eommon people here, have often ftruck mé as peculiar; they are general- 
ly laconic ; but always much in earneft, and fignificant. When I came home, my land- 
lady kindly recommended it to the coachman not to afk more than was juft, as I was 2 
foreigner: to which he anfwered ; nay, if he were not a foreigner, I fhould not over- 
charge him. : 

My letters of recommendation to a merchant here, which I could not bring with me 
on a¢count of my hafty departure from Hamburgh, are alfo arrived. Thefe have faved - 
me a great deal of trouble in the changing of my money, 1 can now take my German 
money back to Germany ; and when | return thither myfelf, refund to the correfpondent 
of the merchant here, the {um which he here pays me in Englifh money. I fhould other- 
wife have been oblized to fell my Pruffian Frederick’s d’or for what they weighed ; for 
fome few Dutch dollars, which I was obliged to part with before I got this credit, they 
only gave me eight fhillings. ; 

A orslaaee has here nothing to fear from being preffed as a failor; unlefs indeed he 
Should be found at any fufpicious place. A fingular invention for this purpofe of pref- 
fing, is a fhip which is placed on land not far from the Tower, on Tower-hill, furnifhed 
with mafts and all the appurtenances of a fhip. The perfons attending this fhip pro- 
mife fimple country people, who happen to be ftanding and ftaring at it, to thew it 
to them for a trifle; and as foon as they are in, they are fecured as ina trap; and ac- 
cording to circumftances made failors of, or let go again. 

The footway, paved with large ftones on both fides of the ftreet, appears to a fo- 
reigner exceedingly convenient and pleafant ; as one may there walk in perfect fafety, 
in no more danger from the prodigious crowd of carts and coaches, than if one was in 
one’s own room; for no wheel dares come a finger’s breadth upon the curb-ftone. 
However, politenefs requires you to let a lady, or any one to whom you wifh to thew 
refpeét, pafs, not as we do, always to the right, but on the fide next the houfes or the 
wall, whether that happens to be on the right or on the left, being deemed the fafelt 
and moft convenient. You feldom fee a perfon, of any underftanding or common fenfe, 
walk in the middle of the ftreets in London, excepting when they crofs over ; which 
at Charing-crofs and other places, where feveral {treets meet, is fometimes really dan- 

erous, 
a It has a ftrange appearance, efpecially in the Strand, where there is a conftant fuc- 
ceflion of fhop after fhop ; and where, not unfrequently, people of different trades in- 
habit the fame houfe, to fee their doors, or the tops of their windows, or boards ex- 
yrofsly for the purpofe, all written over from top to bottom with large painted letters. 
Every perfon, of every trade or occupation, who owns ever fo {mall a portion of an 
houfe, makes a parade with a fign.at his door; and there is hardly a cobler whofe name 
and profeffion may not be read in large golden characters by every one that pafles. 
It is here not at all uncommon to fee on doors in one continued fucceflion, “ children 
educated here ;” ‘ thoes mended here ;” “¢ foreign fpirituous liquors fold here ;” and 
“ funerals furnifhed here ;’? of all thefe infcriptions, I am forry to obferve, that 
* dealer in foreign fpirituous liquors” is by far the moft frequent. And indeed it is 
allowed by the Englith themfelves, that the propenfity of the common people to the 
drinking of brandy or gin is carried to a great excefs; and I own it flruck meas a 
peculiar phrafeology, when, to tell you that a perfon is intoxicated or drunk, you hear 
them fay, as they generally do, that he is in liquor, In the late riots, which even 
yet are hardly quite fubfided, and which are {till the general topic of converfation, 
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more people have been found dead near empty brandy-cafks in the ftreets, than were 
killed by the mutket balls of regiments that were called in. “As mucly as I have feen 
of London within thefe two days, there are on the whole I think not very many fine 
ftreets and very fine houfes, but 1 met every where a far greater number, and hand- 
fomer people, than one commonly meets in Berlin. It_gives me much real pleafure, 
when I walk from Charing-crofs up the Strand, paft St. Paul’s to the Royal Exchange, 
to meet in the thickeft crowd perfons, from the higheft to the loweft ranks, almoft alt 
well-looking people, and cleanly and neatly dreffed. I rarely fee even a fellow with 
a wheel-barrow, who has not a fhirt on, and that too fuch an one, as fhews it has been 
wathed; nor even a beggar without both a fhirt, and thoes and ftockings. ‘The Englith 
are certainly diftinguifhed for cleanlinefs. 

It has a very uncommon appearance in this tumult of people, where every one, with 
hafty and eager ftep, feems to be purfuing either his bufinefs or his pleafure, and every 
where making his way through the crowd, to obferve, as you often may, people pufhing 
one againft another, only perhaps to fee a funeral pafs. “The Englith coffins are made 
very economically, according to the exact form of the body; they are flat, and broad 
at top; tapering gradually from the middle, and drawing to a point at the feet, not 
very unlike the cafe of a violin. 

A few dirty looking men, who bear the coffin, endeavour to make. their way © 
through the crowd as well as they can; and fome mourners follow. The people 
feem to pay as little attention to fuch a proceffion, as if a hay cart were driving pait. 
The funerals of people of diftingtion, and of the great, are, however, differently re- 

arded, 
. ‘Thefe funerals always appear to me the more indecent in a populous city, from the 
total indifference of the beholders, and the perfe& unconcern with which they are be- 
held. The body of a fellow-creature is carried to his long home, as though it had been 
utterly unconneéted with the reft of mankind. And yet, ina fmall town or village, 
every one knows every one; and no one can be fo infignificant as not to be miffed when 
he is taken away. 

That fame influenza which I left at Berlin, I have had the hard fortune again to find 
here; and many people die of it. It.is as yet very cold forthe time of the year, and 
Iam obliged every day to havea fire. I muft own, that the heat or warmth given by 
fea-coal, burnt in the chimney, appears to me fofter and milder, than that given by 
our ftoves. ‘The fight of the fire has alfo a chearful and pleafing effet. Only you 
mutt take care not to look at it fteadily, and for a continuance, for this is probably the 
reafon that there are fo many young old men ia England, who walk and ride in the 
public ftreets with their fpeGlacles on; thus anticipating, in the bloom ‘of youth, thofe 
conveniences and comforts which were intended for old age. 

I now conftantly dine in my own lodgings; andI cannot but flatter myfelf, that my . 
nieals are regulated with frugality. My ufual dith at fupper is fome pickled falmon, 
which you eat in the liquor in which itis pickled, along with fome oil and vinegar; and 
he mult be prejudiced or faftidious, who does not relifh it as fingularly well tafted and 
grateful food. , 

I would always advife thofe who with to drink coffee in England, to mention before 
hand how many cups are to be made with half an ounce; or elfe the people will pro- 
bably bring them a prodigious quantity of brown water; which (notwithftanding all 
my admonitions) I have not yet been able wholly to avoid. The fine wheaten bread 
which I find here, befides excellent butter and Chefhire-cheefe, makes up for my fcanty 
dinners. For an Englifh dinner, to fych lodgers as J am, generally confifts ofa pee 
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of half-boiled, or half-roafted meat; and a few cabbage leaves boiled in plain water ; 
on which they pour a fauce made of flour and butter. This, I allure you, is the ulual 
method of drefling vegetables in England. 

The flices of bread and butter, which they give you with your tea, are as thin as 
poppy leaves. But there is another kind of bread and butter ufually eaten with tea, 
which is toafted by the fire, and is incomparably good. You take one flice after the 
other and hold it to the fire on a fork till the butter is melted, fo that it penetrates a 
number of flices at once: thisis called Toaft, 

The cuftom of fleeping without a feather-bed for a covering particularly pleafed me. 
You here lie between two fheets: underneath the bottom fheet is a fine blanket, which, 
without oppreffing you, keeps you fufficiently warm. My fhoes are not cleaned in the 
houfe, but by a perfon in the neighbourhood, whofe trade it is; who fetches them 
every morning, and brings them back cleaned; for which fhe receives weekly fo 
much. When the inaid is difpleafed with me, I hear her fometimes at the door call 
me the German; otherwife in the family I go by the name of the Gentleman. 

I have almoft entirely laid afide riding in a coach, although it does not coft near fo 
much as it does at Berlin; as I can go and return any diftance not exceeding an Eng- 
lith mile, fora fhilling ; for which I fhould there at leaft pay a florin. But, moderate 
as Englith fares are, {till you fave a great deal, if you walk or go on foot; and know 
only how toafk your way. From my lodging to the Royal Exchange, is about as far 
as from one end of Berlin to the other; and from the Tower and St. Catherine’s, 
where the fhips arrive in the Thames, as far again; and I have already walked this 
diftance twice, when I went to look after my trunk, before I got it out of the hip, 
Ass it was quite dark when I came back the firft evening, I was aftonifhed at the admi- 
rable manner in which the ftreets are lighted up; compared to which our {treets in 
Berlin make a moft miferable thew. The lamps are lighted, whilft it is ftill day-light ; 
and are fo near each other, that even on the moft ordinary and common nights, the 
city has the appearance of a feftive illumination ; for which fome German prince, who 
came to London for the firft time, once, they fay, actually took it, and ferioufly be- 
lieved it to have been particularly ordered, on account of his arrival. 


The oth. Fune, 1782. 


1 PREACHED this day at the German church, on Ludgate-hill, for the Rev. Mr. 
Wendeborn. He is the author of “ Der ftatifchen Beytrage zur nahern Kentnifs 
grofs Brittaniens.”” This valuable book has already been of uncommon fervice to me; 
and I cannot but recommmend it to every one who goesto England. It is the more 
wleful, as you can with eafe carry it in your pocket ; and you find in it information on 
every fubjeét. It is natural to fuppofe, that Mr: Wendeborn, who has now been a 
length of time in England, muft have been able more frequently, and with greater ex- 
aétnefs to make his obfervations, than thofe who only pafs through, or make a very 
fhort ftay. It is almoft impoffible for any one, who has this book always at hand, 
to omit any thing worthy of notice in or about London; or not to learn all that is 
moft material to know, of the ftate and fituation of the kingdon in general, 

Mr. Wendeborn lives in New Inn, near Temple-bar, in a philofophical, but not 
unimproving, retirement. He is almoft become a native; and his library confitts 
chiefly of Englifh books. Before I proceed, I muft juft mention, that he has not ‘hi~ 
red, but bought his apartments in this great building, called New Inn: and this, I 
believe, is pretty generally the cafe with the lodgings in this place. A purchafer of 
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any of thefe rooms is confidered as a proprietor; and one who has got a houfe and 
home, and has a right, in parliamentary or other eleétions, to give his vote, if he 
is not a foreigner, which is the cafe with Mr. Wendeborn ; who, neverthelefs, was 
vifited by Mr. Fox, when he was to be chofen member for Weftmintter, : 

I faw, for the firft time, at Mr. Wendeborn’s, a very ufeful machine, which is little 
known in Germany, or at leaft not much ufed. 

This isa prefs in which, by means of very {trong iron fprings, a written paper may 
be printed on another blank paper, and you thus {ave yourlelf the trouble of copying; 
and at the fame time multiply your own hand writing. Mr. Wendeborn makes ule 
of this machine every time he fends manufcripts abroad, of which he wihes to keep 
acopy. ‘This machine was of mahogany; and coft pretty high. I fuppofe it is be- 
caufe the inhabitants of London rife fo late, that divine fervice begins only at half paft 
ten o’clock. I miffed Mr. Wendeborn this morning, and was therefore obliged to 
enquire of the door-keeper at St. Paul’s fora direction to the German church, where 
I was to preach. He did not know it. I then afked at another church, not far from 
thence. Here I was direéted right; and after I had paffed through an iron-gate to 
the end of a long paffage, I arrived juft in time at the church, where, after the fer- 
mon, I was obliged to read a public thankfgiving for the fafe arrival of our fhip.. The. 
German clergy here drefs exaétly the fame as the Englith clergy, i.e. in long robes’ 
with wide fleeves, in which I likewife was obliged to wrap mylelf. Mr. Wendeborn. 
wears his own hair, which curls naturally, and the toupee is combed up. 

‘The other German clergymen, whom I have feen, wear wigs, as well as many of 
the Englith. 

I yelenlay waited on our ambaffador, count Lucy; and was agreeably furprized at 
the fimplicity of his manner of living. He lives in a {mall private houfe. His fecretary 
lives up ftairs, where alfo I met with the Pruffian conful, who happened juft then to 
be paying him a vifit. Below, on the right hand, I was immediately fhewn into his 
excellency’s room, without being obliged to pafs through an anti-chamber. He wore 
a blue-coat with a red collar and red facings. He converfed with me, as we drank a 
dith of coffee, on various learned topics ; and when I told him of the great difpute now 
going on about the tacifmus or ftacifmus, he declared himfelf, as a born Greek, for 
the itacifmus. When I came to take my leave, he defired me to come and fee him 
without ceremony, whenever it fuited me, as he fhould be always happy to fee me. 

Mr. Leonhard, who has tranflated feveral celebrated Englifh plays, fuch as The 
School for Scandal, and fome others, lives here as a private perfon, inftructing Ger- 
manus in Englifh, and Englifhmen in German, with great ability. He alfo it is, who 
writes the articles concerning England. for the new Hamburgh newfpaper ;. for which 
he is paid a ftated yearly ftipend. I may add alfo, that he is the matter of a German 
freematon’s lodge in London, and reprefeniative of all the German lodges in England ;. 
an employment of far more trouble than profit to him: for all the world applies to 
him in all cafes and emergencies. I alfo was recommended to him. from Hamburgh,. 
Ne is a very complaifant man ; and has already fhewn me many civilities. He repeats 
Englith poetry with great propriety ; and fpeaks the language nearly with the fame 
factiity as he does his mother language. He is married to an amiable Englifhwoman.. 
I with him all poffible happinefs. And now let me tell you fomething of the to often 
imitated, but perhaps inimitable 
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Pre “Vauxhall. 


IT YESTERDAY vifited Vauxhall for the firft time. I had not far to go from my lodg- 
ings, in the Adelphi-buildings, to Weftminfter-bridge, where you always find a great 
number of boats on the Thames, which are ready on the leaft fignal to ferve thofe who 
will pay them a fhilling or fixpence, or according to the diftance. 

From hence I went up the Thames to Vauxhall, and as I paffed along, I faw Lam- 
beth ; Ae the venerable old palace belonging to the archbifhops of Canterbury, lying 
on my left. 

Véanball is, properly fpeaking, the name of a little village in which the garden, 
now almoft exclufively bearing the fame name, is fituated. You pay a fhilling on 
entrance. ; 

On entering it, I really found, or fancied I found, fome refemblance to our Berlin 
Vauxhall, if, according to Virgil, I may be permitted to compare {mall things with 
great ones. The walks at leaft, with the paintings at the end, and the high trees, 
which, here and there, form a beautiful grove, or wood, on either fide, were fo fimi- 
Jar to thofe of Berlin, that ofter, as I walked along them, I feemed to tranfport my- 
felf, in imagination, once more.to Berlin, and forgot for a moment, that immenfe 
feas and mountains, and kingdoms now lie between us. {I was the more tempted to 
indulge in this reverie, as I actually met with feveral gentlemen, inhabitants of Berlin; 
in particular Mr. S***r, and fome others, with whom I {pent the evening in the moft 
agreeable manner. Here and there (particularly in one of the charming woods which 
art has formed in this garden) you are pleafingly furprifed by the fudden appearance 
of the ftatues of the moft renowned Englifh poets and philofophers; fuch as Milton, 
‘Thomfon, and others. But, what gave me moft pleafure, was the ftatue of the Ger- 
man compofer, Handel, which, on entering the garden, is not far diftant from the 
orcheftra, 

‘Fhis orcheftra is among a number of trees fituated as in a little wood, and is an ex- 
ceedingly handfome one. As you enter the garden, you immediately hear the found 
of vocal andinftrumental mufic. ‘There are feveral female fingers conftantly hired here 
to fing in public. 

On each fide of the orcheftra are fmall boxes, with tables and benches, in which 
you fup. The walks before thefe, as well as in every other part of the garden, are 
crowded with people of all ranks. I fupped here with Mr. S***r, and the fecretary 
of the Pruffian ambaflador ; befidesa few other gentlemen from Berlin; but what mott 
aftonifhed me was the boldnefs of the women of the town; who, along with their 
pimps, often rufhed in upon us by half dozens; and in the moft fhamelefs manner 
importuned us-for wine, for themfelves and their followers. Our gentlemen thought 
it either unwife, unkind, or unfafe, to refufe them fo fmall a boon altogether. 

An Englifhman paffed our box with hafty fteps, and on our acquaintance’s afking 
him, where he was going in fuch an hurry, he anfwered with an air of ridiculous im- 
portance, which fet us all a laughing, ‘ I have loft my girl!” He feemed to make 
his fearch, juft as if he had been looking for a glove or a ftick, which he had accident- 
ly dropt, or forgotten fomewhere. : 

Latifh in the evening we were entertained with a fight, that is indeed fingularly cu- 
rious and interefting. In a particular part of the garden a curtain was drawn up, and 
by means of fome mechanifm of extraordinary ingenuity, the eye and the ear are fo 
completely deceived, that it is not eafy to perfuade one’s felfit is a deception; and that 
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6ne does not aftually fee and hear a natural waterfall from an high rock. As every 
‘one was flocking to this fcene in crowds, there arofe all at once a loud cry of “ Take 
are of your pockets.” ‘This informed us, but too clearly, that there were fome pick- 
pockets among the crowd, who had already made fome fortunate f{trokes. 

‘The rotunda, a magnificent circular building in the garden, particularly engaged my 
attention. By means of beautiful chandeliers, and large mirrors, it was illuminated in 
the moft fuperb manner ; and every where decorated with delightful paintings, and 
flatues, in the contemplation of which you may fpend feveral hours very agreeably, 
when you are tired of the crowd and the buftle, in the walks of the garden. 

Among the paintings one reprefents the furrender of a befieged city. If you look at 
this painting with attention, for any length of time, it affe@s you fo much that you 
even fhed tears. The expreflicn of the greateft diftrefs, even bordering on defpair, on 
the part of the befieged, the fearful expectation of the uncertain iffue, and what the 
victor will determine concerning thofe unfortunate people, may all be read fo plainly, 
and fo naturally in the countenances of the inhabitants who are imploring for mercy, 
from the hoary head to the fuckting whom his mother holds up, that you quite forget 
yourfelf, and in the end fcarcely believe it to be a painting before you. 

You alfo here find the bufts of the beft Englith authors, placed all round on the- 
fides. ‘Thus a Briton again meets with his Shakefpear, Locke, Milton, and Dryden, 
in the publie places-of his amufements; and there alfo reveres their memory. Even 
the common people thus become familiar with the names of thofe who have done he- 
nour to their nation; and are taught to mention them with veneration. For this ro« 
tunda is alfo an orcheftra in which the mufic is performed in rainy weather.—But 
enough of Vauxhe4! 

Certain it is, the§: the Englith elaffical authors are read more generally, Beyond alt 
comparifon than ‘th,-German ; which in general are read only by the learned; or, at 
moft, by the midd? ~ ‘of people. The Englith national authors are in all hands, 
and read by all pec which the innumerable editions they have gone through, 
are a fufficient pro ° 3 

My landlady, wiro-»—aly a taylor’s widow, reads her Milton; and tells me, that 
her late hufband firft fell in love with her, on this very account; becaufe fhe read 
Milton with fuch proper empharis. This fingle inftance perhaps would prove but 
litle; but I have converfed with feveral people of the lower clafs, who. all knew their 
national authors, and who all have read many, if not all of them. This elevates the 
lower ranks, and brings them nearer to the higher. There is hardly any argument, 
or difpute in converfation, in the higher ranks, about which the lower cannot alfo 
converfe or give their opinion. Now in Germany, fince Gelleft, there has as yet been 
no poet’s name familiar to the people. But the quick fale of the claffical authors. is 
here promoted alfo by cheap and convenient editions, They have them all bound in 
pocket volumes; as well asin a more pompous ftile. I myfelf bought Milton in duo-~ 
decimo for two fhillings, neatly bound; it is fuch am one as I can, with great con~ 
venience, carry in my pocket. It alfo appears to me to be a good fafhion, which pre- 
vails here, and here only, that the books, which are moft read, are always to.be had 
already well and neatly bound. At ftalls, and in the ftreets, you every now and then 
meet with a fort of antiquarians, who fell.fingle or odd volumes; fometimes perhaps 
of Shakefpear, &c. fo low as a penny; nay even fometimes for an halfpenny a piece, 
Of one of thefe itinerant antiquarians I bought the two volumes of the Vicar of Wake~ 
field, for fixpence, i e. for the half of an Englifh fhilling In what eltimation our 
German literature is heldin England, I was enabled to judge, in fome degree, by the 
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printed propofals of a book which I faw. The title was, “« the Entertaining Mufeum, 
or Complete Circulating Library,” .which is to contain a lift of all the Englifh claffical 
authors, as weil as tranflations.of the beft French, Spanifh, Italian, and even Gerinan 
novels. ves . 

The moderate price of this book deferves alfo to be noticed; as by fuch means 
books in England come more within the reach of the people; and of courfe are more 
generally diftributed among them. The advertifement mentions, that in order that 
every one may have it in his power to buy this work, and at once to furnifh himfelf 
with a very valuable library, without perceiving the expence, a number will be fent 
out weekly, which, flitched, cofts fix-pence, and bound with the title on the back, 
nine-pence. The twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth numbers contain the ‘firft and’ fecond 
volume of the Vicar of Wakefield, which I had juft bought of the antiquarian above 
mentioned. : 

The only tranflation from the German which has been particularly fuccefsful in 
England, is ‘ Gefner’s Death of Abel.’? The tranflation of that work has been of- 
tener reprinted in England than ever the original was in Germany. I have aétually 
feen the eighteenth edition of it; and if the Englifh preface is to be regarded, it was 
written by a lady. ‘ Klopftock’s Mefliah,”’ as is well known, has been here but ill 
received ; to be fure, they fay it is but indifferently tranflated. I have not yet been alle to 
obtain a fight of it. The Rev. Mr. Wendeborn has written a grammar for the German 
language in Englith, for the ufe of Englifhmen, which has met with much applaufe. I 
muft not forget to mention, that the works of Mr. Jacob Boehmen are all tranilated into 
Englifh. 


London, 17th Fane. 


OFTEN as I had heard Ranelagh fpoken of, I had yet Sssxed only an imperfect 
idea ofit. I fuppofed it to be a garden fomewhat different fr “° —* of Vauxhall; but, 
in fact, I hardly knew what I thought of it. Yefterday eve ok a walk in order 
to vifit this famous place of amufement ; but I miffed my _.1 got to Chelfea ; 
where I met a man with a wheelbarrow, who not only very civilly fhewed, me the right 
road, but alfo converfed with me the whole of the diftance which we walked together. 
And finding, upon enquiry, that I was a fubje€t of the king of Pruffia, he defired 
me, with much eagernefs, to relate to him fome anecdotes concerning that mighty 
monarch. . 

At length I arrived at Ranelagh; and having paid my half-crown on entrance, I 
foon enquired for the garden door, and it was readily fhewn to me; when, to my 
infinite aftonifhment, I found myfelf in a poor, mean-looking, and ill-lighted garden, 
where I met but few people. I had not been here long before 1 was accofted by a 
young lady, who alfo was walking there, and who, without ceremony, offered me her 
arm, afking me why I walked thus folitarily? I now concluded, this could not poffibly 
be the fplendid, much-boaited Ranelagh; and fo, feeing not far from mea number of 
people entering a door, I followed them, in hopes either to get out again, or to vary 
the fcene. 

But it is impoflible to defcribe, or indeed to conceive, the effeét it had on me, when, 
coming out of the gloom of the garden, I fuddenly entered a round building, illumi. 
nated by many hundred lamps; the fplendor and beauty of which furpafied every 
thing of the kind I had ever feen before. Every thing feemed here to be round ; 
above, there was a gallery divided into boxes; and in one part of it an organ with a 
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beautiful choir, from which iffued both inftrumental and vocal mufic. All around, 
under this gallery, are handfome painted boxes for thofe who with to take refrefh- 
ments: the floor was covered with mats, in the middle of which are four.high black 
pillars; within which there are neat fire-places for preparing tea, coffee, and punch; 
and all around alfo there are placed tables, fet out with all kinds of refrefhments. 
Within thefe four pillars, in a kind of magic rotundo, all the beau-monde of London . 
move perpetually round and round, 

I at firft mixed with this immenfe concourfe of people, of all fexes, ages, coun- 
tries, and characters; and I muft confefs, that the inceflant change of faces, the far 
greater number of which were ftrikingly beautiful, together with the illumination, the 
extent and majeftic’ fplendor of the place, with the continued found of the mufic, 
makes an inconceivably delightful impreffion on the imagination; and I take the 
liberty to add, that, on feeing it now for the firft time, I felt pretty nearly the 
fame fenfations that I remember to have felt, when, in early youth, I firft read the 
Fairy Tales. 

Being, however, at length tired of the crowd, and being tired alfo with always 
moving round and round ina circle, I fat myfelf down in one of the boxes, in order 
to take fome refrefhment, and was now contemplating at my eafe this prodigious col- 
TeQion and crowd of an happy, chearful world, who were’ here enjoying themfelves 
devoid of care, when a waiter very civilly afked me what refrefhment I wifhed to have, 
and in a few moments returned with what I afked for. To my aftonifhment he would 
accept no money for thefe refrefhments; which I could not comprehend, till he told: 
me that every thing was included in the half-crown I had paid at the door; and that I 
had only to command if wifhed for any thing more; but that if I pleafed, I might give 
him as a prefent a trifling douceur. This 1 gave him with pleafure, as I could not help 
fancying, I was hardly entitled to fo much civility and good attention for one fingle half- 
crown, 

I now went up into the gallery, and feated myfelf in one of the boxes there; and 
from thence becoming all at once a grave and moralizing {pectator, I looked down on 
the concoule of people who were ftill moving round and round in the fairy circle; and 
then I could eafily diftinguifh feveral ftars and other orders of knighthood; French queues 
and bags contrafted with plain Englifh heads of hair, or profeffional wigs; old age and 
youth, nobility and commonalty, all paffing each other in the motley fwarm. An Eng- 
lifhman who joined me during this my reverie, pointed out to me on my enquiring, 
princes and lords with their dazzling flars; with which they eclipfed the lefs brilliant 
part of the company. 

Here fome moved round in an eternal circle to fee and be feen; thete a groupe of 
eager connoiffeurs had placed themfelves before the orcheftra, and were fealting their 
‘ears, while others at the well fupplied tables, were regaling the parched roofs of their 
mouths in a more fubftantial manner, and again others like myfelf were fitting alone, 
in the corner of a box in the gallery, making their remarks and reflections on {o inte- 
refting a fcene. 

I now and then indulged myfelf in the pleafure of exchanging, for fome minutes, 
all this magnificertce and fplendor for the gloom of the garden, in order to renew the 
pleafing furprize I experienced on my firft entering the building. ‘Thus 1 fpent here 
fome hours in the night, in a continual variation of entertainment; when the crowd 
now all at once began to leffen, and I alfo took a coach and drove home. 

_At Ranelagh the company appeared to me much better, and more fele&t than at Vaux- 
hall; for thofe of the lower-clafs who go there, always drefs themfelves in their beft, 
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‘and thus endeavour to copy the great. Here I faw noone who had not filk ftockings.on, 
Even the pooreft families are at the expence of acoach to go to Ranelagh, as my land. 
fady affured me. She always fixed on fome one day in the year, on which, without 
fail, the drove to Ranelagh. On the whole the expence at Ranelagh is nothing near fo 
great as it is at Vauxhall, if you confider the refrefhments; for any one who fups at 
Vauxhall, which moft people do, is likely, for a very moderate fupper, to pay at leaft 

_ half-a-guinea. : 


The Parliament. 


1 HAD almoft forgotten to tell you, that I have already been to the Parliament Houfe ; 
and yet this is of moit importance. For, had I feen nothing elfe in England but this,. 
I fhould have thought my journey thither amply rewarded. 

As little as I have hitherto troubled myfelf with politics, becaufe indeed with us it is 
but little worth our while, 1 was however defirous of being prefent at a meeting of par- 
liament ; a wifh that was foon amply gratified. “ 

One afternoon, about three o’clock, at which hour, or thereabouts, the houfe moft 
commonly meets, I enquired for Weftmintter hall, and was very politely direéted by an 
Englifhman. ‘Thefe direétions are always given with the utmoft kindnefs. You may 
afk whom you pleafe if you can only make yourfelf tolerably well underftood ; and by 
thus afking every now and then, you may with the greateft eafe find your way through~ 
out all London. 

Weltminfter hall is an enormous Gothic building, whofe vaulted roof is fupported, 
not by pillars, but inftead of thefe there are, on each fide, large unnatural heads of an- 
gels, carved in wood, which feem to fupport the roof. . 

When you have’ paffed through this long hall, you afcend a few fteps at the end, and 
are led through a dark paflage into the Houfe of Commons, which, below, has‘a large 
double door ; and above, there is a {mall ftair-café, by which you go to the gallery, the: 
place allotted for firangers. 

The firft time I went up this {mall ftair-cafe, and had reached the rails, I faw a very 
genteel man in black ftanding there. I accofted him without any introduétion, and 1 
afked him whether I might be allowed to go into the gallery. He told me that I muft 
pe introduced by a member, or elfe I could not get admiffion there. Now asI had not 
the honour to be acquainted with a member, I was under the mortifying neceffity of re 
treating, and again going down ftairs, as I did much chagrined. And now, as I was 
fullenly marching back, 1 heard fomething faid about a bottle of wine, which feemed to 
be addrefled to me. I could not conceive what it could mean, till I got home, when 
my obliging landlady told me, I fhould have given the well-drefled man half-a-crown, 
or a couple of fhillings for a bottle of wine. Happy in this information, I went again 
the next day; when the fame man who before had fent me away, after Ihad given him 
only two shillings, very politely opened the door for me, and himfelf recommended me 
to a good feat in the gallery. : 

And thus I now, for the firft time, faw the whole of the Britifh nation afflembled in 
its reprefentatives, in rather a mean-looking building, that not a little refembles a cha- 
pel. The Speaker, an elderly man, with an enormous wig, with two knotted kind of 
treiles, or curls behind, ina black cloak, his hat on his head, fat oppofite to me on a 
lofty chair; which was not unlike a fmall pulpit, fave only that in the front of this 
there was no reading defk. Before the Speaker’s chair flandsa table, which looks 
like an altar ; and at this there fir two men, called clerks, dreffed in black, withblack 
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cloaks. On the table, by the fide of the great parchment ats, lies an huge gilt feep- 
tre, which is always taken away, and placed in a confervatory under the table, as foon 
as ever the Speaker quits the chair; which he does as often as the houfe refolves itfelf 
into a committee. A committee means nothing more than that the houfe puts itfelf 
into a fituation freely to difcufs and debate any point of difficulty and moment, and, 
while it lafts, the Speaker partly lays afide his power as a legiflator. As foon as this 
is over, fome one tells the Speaker that he may now again be feated! and immediately 
on the Speaker being again in the chair, the fceptre is alfo replaced on the table before 
him. 

All round on the fides of the houfe, under the gallery, are benches for the members, 
covered with green cloth, always one above the other, like our choirs in churches; in 
order that he who is {peaking may fee over thofe who fit before him. ‘The feats in the 
gallery are on the fame plan. The members of parliament keep their hats on, but the 
{petators in the gallery are uncovered. 

‘The members of the Houfe of Commons have nothing particular in their drefs; they 

* even come into the houfe in their great coats, and with bootsand fpurs. Itis notat all 
uncommon to fee a member lying ftretched out on one of the benches while others are 
debating. Some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever elfe isin feafon, There is 
no end to their going in and out; and as often as any one wifhes to go out, he placez... 
himfelf before the Speaker, and makes him his bow, as if, like a fchool-boy, he atked 
his tutor’s permiflion, : 

Thofe who fpeak, feem to deliver themfelves with but little, perhaps not always with 
even a decorous, gravity. All that is neceffary, is to ftand up in your place, take off your. 
hat, turn to the Speaker (to whom all the {peeches are addreffed), to hold your hat and 
flick in one hand, and with the other to make any fuch motions 3; you fancy neceffary 
to accompany your {peech, 3. ee : 

Ifit happeas that a member rifes wno is but a bad fpeaker; or if what he fays is ge- 
nerally deemed not fufficiently interefting, fo much noife is made, and fuch burits of 
laughter are raifed, that the member who is fpeaking can fcarcely diftinguith his own 
words. - This muft needs be a diftrefling fituation ; and it feems then to be particularly 
laughable, when the Speaker in his chair, like a tutor in a fchool, again and again en- 
deavours to reftore order, which he does by calling out to order, to order ; apparently 
often without much attention being paid to it. 

On the contrary, when a favourite member, and one who {peaks well and to the 
purpofe, rifes, the moft perfect filence reigns; and his friends and admirers, one after 
another, make their approbation known by calling out, Sear him ; which is often re- 
peated by the whole houfe at once; and in this way fo much noife is often made, that 
the Speaker is frequently interrupted by this fame emphatic ear him. Notwithftand- 
ing which, this calling out is always regarded as a great encouragement; and I have 
often obferved that one who began with fome diffidence, and even fomewhat inauf- 
picioufly, has in the end been fo animated, that he. has fpoken with a torrent of elo- 
quence, 5 

As all fpeeches are direfted to the Speaker, all the members always preface their - 
f{peeches with Jir ; and he, on being thus addreffed, generally moves his hat a little, 
but immediately puts it on again. ‘This fr is often introduced in the courfe of- their 
{peeches, and ferves to connett whatis faid; it feems alfo to ftand the orator in fome 
ftead, when any one’s memory fails him, or he is otherwife at a lofs for matter. For 
while he is faying fr, and has thus obtained a little paufe, he recolleéts what is to follow. 
Yet I have fometimes feen fome members draw akind of memorandum-book out of 
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their pockets, like a candidate, who is at a lofs in his fermon ; this is the only inftance 
in which a-member of the Britifh parliament feems to read his fpeeches. 

The firft day that I was at the Houfe of Commons, an Englifh gentleman who fat 
next to me in the gallery, very obligingly pointed out to me the principal members, 
fuch as Fox, Burke, Rigby, &c. all of whom I heard fpeak. ‘The debate happened to 
be whether, befides being made a peer, any other fpecific reward fhould be beltowed by 
the nation on their gallant admiral Rodney. In the courfe of the debate, I remember, 
Mr. Fox was very fharply reprimanded by young lord Fielding, for having, when mi- 
nilter, oppofed the election of admiral Hood, as a member for Weftmintter. 

Fox was fitting to the right of the fpeaker, not far from the table on which the gilt 
feeptre lay. . He now took his place fo near it that he could reach it with his hand, 
and, thus placed, he gave it many a violent and hearty thump, either to aid, or to fhew 
the energy with which he fpoke. If the charge was vehement, his defence was no 
lefs fo: he juftified himfelf againft lord Fielding, by maintaining, that he had not op- 
pofed this election'in the character of a minifter, but as an individual, or private perfon : 
and that, as fuch, he had freely and honeftly given his vote for another, namely for fir 
Cecil Wray ; adding, that the king when he appointed him fecretary of ftate, had ene 
tered into no agreement with him, by which he loft his vote as an individual: to fucla 
yequifition he never would have fubmitted. It is impoffible for me to defcribe, with 
what fire, and perfuafive eloquence he fpoke, and how the fpeaker in the chair incef- 
fantly nodded approbation from beneath his folemn wig ; and innumerable voices incef- 
fantly called out, hear him! hear him! and when there was the Ieaft fign that he in- 
tended to leave off fpeaking, they no lefs vociferoufly exclaimed, go on; and fo he 
continued to fpeak in this manner for nearly two hours. Mr. Rigby in reply, made 
a fhort but humourous fpeech, in which he mentioned of how little confequence the 
title of lord and lady was without money to fupport it, and finithed with the Latin 
proverb, “ infelix paupertas,—quia ridicuios miferos facit.” After havipg firlt very 
judicioufly obferved, that previous enquiry fhould be made, whether admiral Rodney 
had made any rich prizes or captures ; becaufe, if that fhould be the cafe, he would 
not ftand in need of further reward in money. I have fince been almoft every day 
at the parliament houfe ; and prefer the entertainment | there meet with, to moft other 
amufements. 

‘Fox is ftill much beloved by the people, notwithftanding that they are, (and cer- | 
tainly with good reafon) difpleafed at his being the caufe of admiral Rodney’s recal ; 
though even I have heard him again and again, almoft extravagant in his encomiums- 
on this noble admiral. The fame celebrated Charles Fox is a fhort, fat, and grofs man, 
with a {warthy complexion, and dark ; and in general he is badly dreffed. ‘There cer- 
tainly is fomething Jewifh in hislooks. But upon the whole, he is not an ill-made nor 
an ill-looking man: and there are many ftrong marks of fagacity and fire in his eyes. 
I have frequently heard the people here fay, that this fame Mr. Fox is as cunning as a 
fox. Burke is a well made, tall, upright man, but looks elderly and broken. Rigby is 
exceftively corpulent, and has a jolly rubicund face. ; 

The little lefs than downright open abufe, and the many really rude things which 
the members faid to each other, ftruck me much. For example, when onc has finithed,. 
another rifes, and immediately taxes with abfurdity all that the right honourable gen- | 
tleman, (for with this title the members of the Houfe of Commons always honour | 
each other) had juft advanced. It would indeed be contrary to the rules of the houfe, 
flatly to tell each other that what they have fpoken is fa//fe, or even foolifh : inftead of - 
this, they turn themfelves, as ufual, to the Speaker, and fo, whilft their addrefs is di- 
rected to him, they fancy they violate neither the rules of parliament, nor thofe of good- 
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breeding and decorum, whilft they utter the moft cutting perfonal farcafms again{t the 
member, or the meafure they oppofe. 

It is quite laughable to fee, as one fometimes does, one member fpeaking, and ano- 
ther accompanying the fpeech with his a@ion. This 1 remarked more than once in a 
worthy old citizen, who was fearful of fpeaking himfelf, but when his neighbour fpoke, , 
.he accompanied every energetic fentence with a fuitable gefticulation, by which means 
his whole body was fometimes in motion. : 

It often happens that the jett, or principal point, in the debate, is loft in thefe per- 
fonal contefts and bickerings between each other. When they laft fo long as to be- 
come quite tedious and tirelome, and likely todo harm rather than good, the houfe 
takes upon itfelf to exprefs its difapprobation ; and then there arifesa general cry, of 
the queftion! the queftion! ‘his muft fometimes be frequently repeated, asthe con- . 
tending members are both anxious to have the laft word. Atlength however the’ quef- 
tion is put, and the votes taken; when the Speaker fays: ‘thofe who are for the. 
queftion, are to fay aye, and thofe who are againft it, 2o/”? ‘You then hear aconfufed 
cry of aye and no: butat length the Speaker fays: ‘1 think there are more ayes than 
noes, or more noes than ayes. The ayes haveit; or the noes have it /’? asthe cafe may 
be. Butrall the fpectators muft then retire from the gallery: for then, and not'till 
then, the voting really commences. And now the members call aloud to the gallery,. 
withdraw! withdraw! On this the ftrangers withdraw; and are fhut up in a {mall 
room, at the foot of the ftairs till the voting is over, when they are again permitted to: 
take their places in the gallery. Here I could not help wondering at the impatience: 
even of polifhed Englifhmen ; it is aftonifhing with what violence and even rudenefs, 
they pufh and joftle one another, as foon as the room door is again opened ; eager’ 
to gain the firft and beft feats in the gallery. In this manner we, the ftrangers, have 
fometimes been fent away two or three times in the courfe of one day, or rather even- 
ing ; afterwards again permitted to return, Among thefe fpeCtators are people of all 
ranks; and even, not unfrequently, ladies. ‘Iwo fhort-hand writers have fat fometimes 
not far diftant from me, who (though it is rather by ftealth) endeavour to take down 
the words of the fpeaker; and thus all that is very remarkable in what is faid in par- 
lament, may generally be readin print the next day. The fhort-hand writers, whom I 
noticed, are fuppofed to be employed and paid by the editors of the different newl- 
papers. ‘Thereare, it feems, fome few perfons who are conftant attendants on the pars 
liament ; and fo they pay the door-keeper beforehand a guinea for a whole feflion, I” 
have now and then feen fome of the members bring their fons, whilft quite little boys, 
and carry them to their feats along with themfelves. 

A propofal was once made to erect a gallery in the houfe of peers alfo, for the’ 
accommodation of fpectators. But this never was carried into effet. ‘There appears’. 
to be much more politenefs and more courteous behaviour in the members of the upper 
houfe. But he who wifhes to obferve mankind, and to contemplate the leading traits 
of the different characters moft ftrongly marked, will do well to attend frequently the 
lower, rather than the other, houfe. 

Laft Tuefday was what is here called) hanging-day. There was alfo a parliamentary 
election: I could only fee one of the two fights; and therefore naturally preferred‘ ’ 
the latter, while I only heard tolling at a diftance the death-bell of the facrifice to juftice. 
I now therefore am going to defcribe to you, as well as I can, an : ee 
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EleGtion for a Member of Parliament. 


THE cities of London and Weftminfter fend, the one four, and the other two mem- 
bers to Parliament, Mr. Fox is one of the two members for Weftminfter; one feat 
‘was vacant, and that vacancy was now to be filled. And the fame fir Cecil Wray, whom 
Fox had before oppofed to lord Hood, was now publicly chofen. They tell me that at 
thefe eleGtions, when there isa {trong oppofition-party, there is often bloody work; but 
this election was, in the ele€tioneering phrafe, a * hollow thing,” i. e. quite fure s 
as thofe who had voted for admiral Hood now withdrew, without ftanding a poll; as 
being convinced beforehand, their chance to fucceed was defperate. 

The election was held in covent-garden, a large market-place, in the open air. There 
was a fcaffold erected juft before the door of a very handfome church, which is alfo called 
St. Paul’s; but which however is not to be compared to the cathedral. 

A temporary edifice, formed only of boards and wood nailed together, was erected 
on the occafion. It was called the huftings, and filled with benches ; and at one 
end of it, where the benches ended, mats were laid; on which thofe who {poke to the 
people, ftood. In the area before the huftings, immenfe multitudes of people were af- 
fembled; of whom the greateft part feemed to be of the loweft order. ‘To this tumul- 
tuous crowd, however, the {peakers often bowed very low, and always addreffed them 
by the title of gentlemen. Sir Cecil Wray was obliged to ftep forward and promise 
thefe fame gentlemen, with hand and heart, that he would faithfully fulfil his duties, as 
their reprefentative, He alfo made an apology, becaufe, on acqount of his long journey, 
and ill health, he had not been abie to wait on them, as became him, at their refpective 
houfes. The moment that he began to {peak even this rude rabble became all as quiet 
as the raging {ea after a ftorm; only every now and then rending the air with the par- 
- Tiamentary cry of hear him! hear him! and as foon as he had done fpeaking, they 
again vociferated aloud an univerfal huzza, every one, at the fame time, waving his 
hat. : 

And now, being formally declared to have been legally chofen, he again bowed moft 
profoundly, and returned thanks for the great honour done him: when a well-dreffed 
man, whofe name I could not learn, ftepped forward, and in a well indited fpeech 
congratulated both the chofen and the chufers. ‘ Upon my word,” faid a gruff carter, 
who ftood near me, ** that man fpeaks well.” 

Even little boys clambered up and hung on the rails and on the lamp-pofts; and as 
if the fpeeches had alfo been addreffed to them, they too liftened with the. utmoft ate 
tention: and they too teftified their approbation of it, by joining luftily in the three 
cheers, and waving their hats, axe 

All the enthufiafm of my earlieft years, kindled by the patriotifm of the illuftrious 
heroes of Rome, Coriolanus, Julius Czefar, and Antony, were now revived in ny 
mind: and though all I had juft feen and heard, be, in fac, but the femblance of 
liberty, and that too tribunitial liberty, yet at that moment, I thought it charming, 
and it warmed my heart. Yes, depend on it, my friend, when you here fee how, in 
this happy country, the loweft and meaneft member of fociety, thus unequivocally 
teftifies the intereft which he takes in every thing of a public nature; when you fee, 
how even women and children bear a part in the great concerns of their country ; in 
fhort, how high and low, rich and poor, all concur in declaring their feelings and 
their convictions, that a carter, a common tar, or a {eavenger; is flill a man, nay,.an 
Englifhman ; and as fuch has his rights and privileges defined and known as exadlly 
and as well as his king, or as his king’s miniiter—take my word for it, you will feel 
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yourfelf very differently affected from what you are, when ftaring at qur foldiers in their 
exercifes at Berlin, ae 

When Fox, who was among the voters, arrived at the beginning of the election, he 
too was received with an univerfal fhout of joy. At length, when it was nearly over, 
the people took it into their heads to hear him fpeak, and every one called out Fox! 
Fox! Iknow not why, but [feemed to catch fome of the fpirit ‘of the place and time; 
and fo I alfo bawied Fox! Fox! and he was obliged to come forward and {peak ; for no 
other reafon that I could find, but that the people withed to hear him fpeak. In this 
fpeech he again confirmed, in the prefence of the people, his former declaration in par- 
lament, that he by no means had any influence’as minifter of {tate in this election, but 
only and merely asa private perfon. 

When the whole was over, the rampant fpirit of liberty, and the wild impatience: 
ofa genuine Englifh mob, were exhibited in perfection, In a very few minutes the: 
whole f{caffolding, benches, and chairs, and every thing elfe, was completely deftroyed ; 
and the mat with which it had been covered torn into ten thoufand long {trips or pieces, 
or ftrings, with which they encircled or enclofed multitudes of people of ailranks. ‘Thefe 
they hurried along with them, and every thing elfe that came in their way, as trophies 
ofjoy; and thus, in the midft of exultation and triumph, they paraded through many 
of the moft populous ftreets of London. .s 

Whilft in Pruflia, poets only {peak of the love of country as one of the: deareft of all 
human affections, here there is no man who does not feel, and defcribe with rapture,. 
how much he loves his country.‘ Yes, for my country |’jl thed the laft drop of my: 
blood!” often exclaims little Jacky, the fine boy here in the houfe where I live, who’ 
is yet only about twelve years old. ‘The love of their country, and its unparalleled feats 
in war, are, in general, the fubje&t of their ballads and popular fongs, which are fung, 
about the ftreets-by women, who fell them for a few farthings. It was only the other: 
day our Jacky brought one home, in which the hiftory of an admiral was ‘celebrated, 
who bravely continued to command, even after his two legs were fhot off, and he was 
obliged to be fupported. I know not well by what means it has happened, that the 
king of England, who is certainly one of the beft the nation ever had, is become un- 
popular, I know not how maxy times I have heard people of all forts obje&t to thei» 
king, atthe fame time that they praifed the king of Pruffia to the fkies. Indeed, with 
fome, the veneration for our monarch went fo far, that they ferioufly withed he was their 
king. All that feems to fhock and difhearten them, is the prodigious armies he keeps 
up, and the immenfe number of foldiers quartered in Berlin alone. Whereas in London, 
at leaft in the city, not a fingie troop of foldiers of the king’s guard, dare make their: 
appearance. : 

A few days ago I faw (what is here dcemed a great fight, viz.) a lord-mayor’s pro- 
ceffion. The lord mayor was in an enormous large gilt coach, which was followed. 
by an aftonifhing number of moft fhewy carriages, in which the reft of the city ma- 
giftrates, more properly called aldermen. of London, were feated.—But enough for 
the prefent. 


London, Fane 7th, 1782, 

I HAVE now been pretty nearly all over London, and, according to my own no.- 
tions, have now feen moft of the things I was moft anxious to fee. Hereafter then, I 
propofe to make an excurfion into the country; and this purpofe, by the bleffing of 
God, I hope to be able to carry into effe@ in a very few days, for my curiofity is here- 
: : . almoft 
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almofi fatiated. I feem to be tired and fick of the fmoke of thefe fea-coal fires, and 
' Llong, with almoft childith impatience, once more to’ breathe a frefher and clearer 
alr, Sa ae ee ee H . 
It mutt, I think, be owned, that upon the whole, London is néither fo handfomely 
nor fo well built as Berlin is, but then it-certainly thas far more fine fquares. Of thefe 
there are many thatin real magnificence, and beautiful fymmetry, far farpafs our Gens 
d’Armes Markt, our Dethefchen, and Williams Place. Thefquares or quadrangular 
places, contain the beft and moft beautiful buildings of London; a fpacious ftrect, next 
to thé houfes, goes all round them, and within that there is generally a round grafs- 
plot, railed in with iron rails, in the centre of which, in many of them, there isa. fta+ 
tue, which ftatues moft commonly are equeftrian and gilt. In Grofvenor-fquare, in- 
ftead of this green plot, or area, ‘there is 4 little circular wood, intended, no doubt, to 
give one the idea of rus in urbe. ; es 

One of the longeft and pleafanteft walks I have yet taken is from Paddington to Ifling- 
ton; where to the left you havea-fine profpeé of the neighbouring hills, and in particu- 
lar of the village of Hampftead, which is built on one of them; and to the right the 
ftreets of London furnifh an endlefs variety of interefting views. It is true, that it is 
dangerous to walk here alone, efpecially in the afternoon, and in an evening’, or at 
night; for it was only laft week that a man was robbed and murdered on this very fame 
road,—-But I now haflen to another and a more pleafing topic : 


The Britifb Mufeum. 


t HAVE had the happinefs to become acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Woide ; who, 
though well known all over Europe, to be one of the moft learned men of the age, 
is yet, if poflible, lefs eftimable for his learning, than he is for his unaffe€ted goodnels 
of heart. “He holds a refpe€table office in the Mufeum, and was obliging enough to 
procure me permiffion to fee it, luckily the day before it was fhut up. In general you 
mult give in your name a fortnight before you can be admitted. But after all, 1 am 
forry to fay, it was the rooms, the glafs cafes, the fhelves, or.the repofitory for the 
books in the Britifh Mufeum which I faw, and not the.Mufeum itfelf,. we were hurried 
on {fo rapidiy through the apartments. The company, who faw it when and as I did; 
was various, and fome of all forts; fome, I believe, of the very lowelt claffes of the . 
people, of both fexes; forj.as it is the property of the nation, every one has the fame 
right'(I ufe the term of the country) to fee it that another has. [had Mr. Wende- - 
born’s book in-my pocket, and it, at leaft, enabled me to take a fomewhat .more par- 
ticular notice of fome of te principal things; fuch as the Egyptian mummy, an head 
of Homer, &c. ‘The reft of the company, obferving that I had fome afliftance which 
they had not, foon gathered round me; [ pointed out to them as we went along, from 
Mr. Wendeborn’s German book, what there was moft worth feeing here. ‘The gen- , 
tleman who conducted us, took little pains to conceal the contempt which he felt for 
my communications, when he found out that it-was only a German defcription of the 
* Britifh MufeumI-had got. The rapidly pafling through this vaft fuite of rooms, in a 

fpace of time httle, if at all, exceeding an hour; with leifure juit to caft one poor long- 

ing look of attonifhment on all theie ftupendous.treafures of natural curiofities, anti- 

quitics, and literature; in the contemplation of which you could with pleafure {pend 

years, and a whole life might be employed in the ftudy of them—quite confufes, ftuns, 

and overpowers one. In fome brancies this coile€tion is faid to be far furpafled by 
“fome others; but taken altogether, and for fize, it certainly is equalled by nore 
; - : € 
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The few foreign: divines. who travel through England, generally defire to have the 
Alexandrian .zyanufcript fhewn. them, in order to be convinced with their own eyes, 
whether the paflage, “ Thefe are the three that bear record, &c.”” is to be found there 
or. not. 

“The Rev. Mr. Woide lives at a place called Liffon-ftreet, not far from Paddington ; a 
very village-looking little town, at the weft end of London. It is quite a rural and plea- 
fant fituation ; for here J either do, or fancy I do, already breathe a purer and freer air 
than in the midft of the town. Of his great abilities, and particularly in oriental litera- 
ture, I need not:inform you; but it-will give you pleafure to hear that he is a€tually 
meditating’a fac-fimile edition of the Alexandrian MS. 1 have already mentioned the 
me obligations I lie under to this excellent man for his extraordinary courtefy and 

indnefs. 7 


The Theatre in the Hay-market. 


LAST week Iwent twice to an Englith play-houfe. The firft time * The Nabob” was 
reprefented, of-which. the late Mr. Foote was the author, and for the entertainment, .a 
very pleafing and faughable mufical farce, called ** The Agreeable Suprize ;” the fecond 
time 1 faw “ The Englifh Merchant ;”” which piece has been tranflated into German, 
and is known among us by the title of “« The Scotchwoman,”’ or “ The Coffee-houfe.”’ 
Ihave not yet {een the theatres of Covent-garden and Drury-lane, becaufe they are not 
open infummer. The beft aétors alfo ufually fpend May and Oober in the country, 
and only performin winter, 9. 

Avery few excepted, the comedians whom I faw were certainly nothing extraordinary. 
For a feat in the boxes you pay five fhillings, in the pit three, in the firft gallery two, and 
in the fecond or upper gallery, one fhilling. And it is the tenants in this upper gallery 
who, for their fhilling, make all that noife and uproar for which the Englith play-houfes 
are fo famous. I was in the pit, which gradually rifes, amphitheatre-wife, from the or- 
cheftra, and is furnifhed with benches, one above another, from the top to the bottom. 
Often and often, whilft I fat here, did a rotten orange, or pieces of the peel of an 
orange, fly paft me, or paft fome of my neighbours, and once one of them actually 
hit my hat, without my daring to look round, for fear another might then hit me-on, 
my face, = : . ; 

"all over London as one walks, one every where, in the feafon, fees oranges to fell; 
and they are in general fold tolerably cheap, one and, even fometimes two for a half- 
penny; or in our money, three-pence. At the play-houfe, however,'they charged 
me fix-pence for one ornage, and that noways remarkably good. 

Befides this perpetual pelting from the gallery, which renders an Englifh play-houfe 
fo uncomfortable, there is no end to their calling out and knocking with their fticks, 
till:the curtain is drawn up. I faw a miller’s, or a baker’s boy, thus, like a huge 
booby, leaning over the rails and knocking again and again on the outfide, with alt 
his might, fo that he was feen by every body, without being in the leat afhamed or 
abafhed. J fometimes heard too the people in ‘the lower or middle gallery quarrelling 
with thofe of the upper one. «Behind me, in the pit, fat a young fop, who, in order 
to difplay his coftly ftone-buckles with the utmoft brilliancy, continually put his 
foot- on my bench, and even, fometimes upon my coat, which I could ‘avoid only by’ 
fparing him as much. fpace from-my portion of the feat, as. would make him a foot~ 
ftool. ; ee : os 
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In the boxes, quite in a corner, fat feveral fervants, who were faid’ to be placed! 
’_ there to keep the feats for the families they ferved, till they fhould arrive; they feem- 

‘ed to fit remarkably ‘clofe and ftill,.the reafon of which, I was told, was their appres 
henfion of being pelted; forifone-of them dares but to look out of the box, he is im- 
mediately faluted with a fhower of orange peel from the gallery. ! 

In Foote’s Nabob there are fundry local and perfonal fatires, which are entirely loft’ 
to a foreigner. The character of the Nabob was performed by a Mr. Palmer. ‘The 
jett of the character is, this Nabob with many affected airs and conftant “aims at gen- 
tility, is {till but a filly fellow, unexpeCtedly come into the poffeffion of immentfe ricliesy. 
and therefore, of courfe, paid much court to by a fociety of natural philofophers, qua- 
kers, and I do not know who befides. Being tempted to become one of their members, 
he is elected ; and in order .to ridicule thefe would-be philofophers, but real knaves, 
a fine flowery fuftian fpeech is put into his mouth, which he delivers with prodigious 
pomp and importance, and is liftened to by the philofophers with infinite complacency. 
‘The two fcenes of the quakers and philofophers, who with countenances full of ima- 
ginary importance were feated at a green table with their prefident at their lead, while 
the fecretary with the utmoft care was making an inventory of the ridiculous prefents 
of the. Nabob, were truly laughable. One of the laft fcenes was beft received: It is 
that in which the Nabob’s friend and {chool-fellow vifit him, and addrefs him with- 
out ceremony by his chriftian name ; but to all their queftions of “* Whether he does. 
not recolle& them? Whether he does not remember fuch and fuch a play; or fuch 
and fuch a {erape into which they had fallen im their youth?” He uniformly anfwers- 
with a look of ineffable contempt, only, ‘ Ne fir!” Nothittg cart’ poflibly be’ more 
ludicrous, nor more comic. 

‘The entertainment, ‘The Agreeable Surprife, is really a very diverting farce. I ob- 
ferved that, in England alfo, they reprefent fchool-mafters in ridiculous chara@ters on 
the ftage; which though I am forry for, I own I do not wonder at, as the pedantry of 
{chool-mafters in England, they tell me, is carried at leaft as far as it is elfewhere. 
The fame perfon who, in the play, performed the fchool-fellow of the Nabob, with a 
great deal of nature and original humour, here aéted the part of the fchool-mafter: 
his name is Edwin, and he is, without doubt, one of the belt actors of all that I have 
feen. 

This fchool-mafter is in love witha certain country girl, whofe name is Cowflip, to 
whom he makes a declaration of his paifion in a {trange mythological, grammatical 
ftile and manner, and to whom, among other fooleries, he fings, quite enraptured, 
the following air, and feems to work himfelf at leat up to fuch a tranfport of paffion, 
as quite over-powers him. He begins, you will obferve, with the conjugation, and 
ends with the declenfions and the genders ; the whole is inimitably droll 


«© Amo, amas, 

“ Tlove a lafs, 

«* She is fo fweet and. tender, 

“ It is fweet Cowflip’s Grace 

“ In the Nominative Cafe, 

«© And in the feminine Gender.” 


Thofe two fentences in particular, in the Nominative Cafe, and in the Feminine Gen- 
der, he affedts to fing in a particularly languifhing air, as if confident that it was irre- 
Htible. This Edwin, in all his comic characters, ftill preferves fomething fo inex. 
preflibly good tem; ered in his countenance, that notwith{tanding all his burlefques, and 
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even grotefque-buffoonery, you cannot but be pleafed with him... Lown, Eéelt myfelf 
doubly interefted for every charafter which he reprefented. Nothing could equal the 
tone and countenance of felf-{atisfation, with which he anfwered one who afked. him 
whether hewas a {cholar? ‘ Why, I-was.a mafter of fcholars.” A Mrs. Webb repre. 
fented a cheelemonger, and played the part of a woman of the lower clafs, fo naturally, 
as F have no where elfe ever feen equalled. Her huge, fat, and lufty carcafe, and the 
whole of her external appearance feemed quite-to be cut out for it. 

Poor Edwin was obliged, as {chool-mafter, to fing himfelf almoft hoarfe, as he fome- 
times was called on to repeat his declenfion and conjugation-fongs, two or three times, 
only becaufe it pleafed the upper gallery, or the gods, as the Englifh call them, to roar 
out encore! Add to all this, he was farther forced to thank them with a low bow for 
the great honour done him by their applaufe. . 

One of the higheft comic touches in the piece feemed to me to confift in a lye, which 
always became more and more enormous in the mouths of thofe who told it again, 
during the whole of the piece. This kept the audience in almoft a continual fit of 
laughter. ‘This farce is not yet printed, or I really think I fhould be tempted to venture 
to make a tranflation, or rather an imitation of it, 

“ The Englith Merchant, or the Scotchwoman,” I have feen much better performed 
abroad than it was here. Mr. Fleck, at Hamburg, in particular, played the part of 
‘Che Englith. Merchant with moré intereft, truth ard propriety, than one Aickia did 
here. He feemed to me to fail totally in exprefling the peculiar and original charadter 
of Freeport; inftead of which, by his meafured {tep and deliberate, affeéted manner of 
fpeaking, he converted him into a mere fine gentleman. 

The trufty old fervant, who wifhes to give up his life for his mafter, he too had the 
ftately walk, or flrut, of aminilter. ‘he charaéter of the Newfpaper Writer was per- 
formed by the fame-Mr. Palmer, who ated the part of the Nabob; but every one faid, 
what I thought, that he made him far too much of a gentleman. His perfon and his 
drefs alfo were too handfome for the charaGter. 

The character of Amelia was performed by an attrefs, who made her firft appearance 
on the flage, and from a timidity, natural on fuch an occafion, and not unbecoming, 
{poke rather low, fo that fhe could not every where be heard; ‘ Speak louder ! fpeak 
louder !”’ cried out fome rude fellow from the upper gallery, and the immediately, with 
infinite condefcenfion, did all the could, and not unfuccefsfully, to pleafe even an upper 
gallery critic. ; 

The perfons near me, in the pit, were often extravagantly lavifh of their applaufe. 
They fometimes clapped a fingle folitary fentiment, that was almoft as unmeaning as it 
was fhort, if it happened to be pronounced only with fome little emphatis, or 
to contain fome little point, fome popular do€trine, a fingularly pathetic ftroke, or turn 
of wit. 

‘The Agreeable Surprize was repeated ; and I faw it a fecond time with unabated 
pleafure. It is become a favourite piece, and always announced with the addition of 
the favourite mufical farce. The theatre appeared to me fomewhat larger than the one 
at Hamburg ; and the houfe was both times very full—Thus much for Englith plays, 
play-houfes, and players. 


Englifo Cuftoms and Education. 


A FEW words more refpeting pedantry. I have feen the regulation of one feminary 
of learning, here called an academy. Of thefe places of education, there is a prodigious 
3u2 number 
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nuinber' in London ; ‘though, notwithtandiig thelr “pompous “names, they; a28* 
reality nothing more:than {mall fele6ls Tet” wp by-private :perfons, for -childr 
young people. EET Ba omray © uve ty ; 

One of the Englifhmen;' ‘who: were my travelling companions, made me acquainted 
with'a Dr. G****, who! lives wear P-————~, and keeps an academy for -the educa» 
tion of twelve: Young- people, which number is here, as well as-at our Mr.-Kumpe’s, - 
never exceedéd, and the fame plan has been adopted and followed by imaiiy“others, both 
here, afid elfewhere. © ~ . ; Ts Rasy eed bert d SAG sR age 2 cra. 

At the ‘entrance I perceived over the door of the-houfe'a large board, and writter™ 
on it, Dr. G*****s Academy. Dr. G. received me with great courtefy as a: foo 
reigner, and fhewed me his {chool-room,’ which was furnifhed’ juft- inthe’ fame . 
manner as the claffes in our public {chools are, with benches-and 2 profeflor’s chair; 

* or: pulpit. : : : 

The ufher-at Dr. G****’s, is a young clergyman, who, feated alfo in a chair, or 
defk, inftructs the boys in the Greek and Latin grammars. ; ; 

Such an undér-teacher is called an ufher ; and by:-what I-can learn, -is commonly 2 
tormented being, exaétly an{wering the exquiffte defeription given of him in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. We went in, during the hours of: attendance, and he was juft ‘hearing: 
the boys decline their Latin, which he did in the old jog‘trot way; and-¥_own it had ar 
edd found to my ears, when, inftead of pronouncing, for example viri veeree, I heard 
them fay viri, of the man, exatly according to the Englith pronunciation,“and-wirs, “éa. 
the man. The cafe was juft the fame afterwards with the Greek. yg Se Ae Sect 

Mr. G**** invited us to‘dinner, when I became acquainted with his wife ;..a very. 
genteel young woman, whofe behaviour to the thildren was fuch, that fhe might be faid 
to contribute more to their education than any one elfe. The children drank nothing 
but water.: For every boarder, Dr. G. ‘receives yearly no more than 30 pounds fter- 
ling; which, however, he complained of as being too'little. From-go-to 50 pounds. 
is the moft that js generally paid in thefe academies. Sears et eter ne 
‘ Frold hint of our improvements in the manner of educations ‘and-alfo-4poke to him. 
of the apparent’ great worth of character of his ufher. He liftened very attentively, but’ 
feemed to have thought little himfelf on this fubje&t.. Before and after dinner the: 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated in French, which is done in feveral places, ‘as if they were 
eager not to wafte, without fome improvement, even this opportunity alfo,*to practife 
the French, and thus at once accomplifh two points? 1 afterwards told him my opinion. 
of this fpecies of prayer, which, however, he did not take amifs. ee 

After dinner the boys had leave to play ina very fmall yard, which in moft-fchools, 
or academies, in the city of London, is the ne plus ultra of their play-ground in their 
hours of recreation. But Mr. G**** has another garden at the end of the ‘town, where 
he fometims takes them to walk. . 

After dinner Mr. G**** himfelf inftructed the children in writing; arithmetic, »nd 
French, all which feemed to be well taught here; efpecially writing, in which the 
young people in England, far furpafs, I believe, all others. This may, perhaps, be 
owing to their having occafion to learn only onefort of letters. - As the midfummer ho- 
lidays were now approaching (at which time the children in all the academies, go héme 
for four weeks) every one was obliged with the utmoft care to copy a written model, 
in order to fhew it to their parents, becaufe this article is moft particularly examined, 
as every body can tell what is, or is not good writing. The boys knew all the rules of 
fyntax by heart. po ve : : ce NE ae Pere S | ar a 
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-* AN thefe academies are in general called boarding-{chools. “Some few retain the old 
name of fchools only ; though it is poffible, that in real merit, they may excel the fo 
tmuch-boafted of academies. o~ ; od 
It is in- general-the clergy, who have fmall incomes, who fet up thele fchools both 
in-town and country; and grown up people, who-are foreigners, are alfo admitted 
here to learn the Englifh language.’ Mr. G**** charged for board, lodging, and in- 
‘itru@tion in the Englifh, two guineas a-week. He, however, who is defirous of per- 
«crs himfelf in the Englith, will do better to go fome diitance into the country, 
d board himfelf with any clergyman who takes fcholars, where he will hear no- 
thing but Englith fpoken, and may at every opportunity be taught both by young and 
old. ‘ i 
There are in England, befides the two univerfities, but few great fchools or col- 
leges. In London, there are only St. Paul’s and Weftminfter fchools; the reft are 
almott all private inftitutions, in which there reigns a kind of tamily education, which 
is certainly the moft natural, if properly conducted. Some few grammar {chools, 
or Latin fchools, are notwithftanding here and there to be met with, where the 
matter receives a’ fixed falary, befides the ordinary profits of the fchool paid by the: 
{cholars. a : ; ; : : 
‘You fee in the ftreets of London, great and little boys running about in long blue 
coats, which, like robes, reach quite down to the feet, and little white bands, fuch as 
the clergy wear. Thefe belong to a charitable inftitution, or fchool, which bears the 
name of the Blue Coat School. The finging of the chorifters in the ftreets, fo ufual 
with us, isnot at all cultomary here. Indeed, there is in England, or,at leaft in Lon. 
don, fuch a conftant walking, riding, and driving up and down in the ftreets, that it. 
would not be very practicable. Parents here, in general, nay even thofe of the lowelt 
claffes, feem to be kind and indulgent to their children; and do not, like our com- 
mon people, break their fpirits too much by blows and fharp language. Children 
fhould certainly be inured early to fet a proper value on themfelves; whereas with us;. . 
parents of the lower clafs bring up their children to the fame flavery under which they 


themfelves groan. . . ; 7 a 
Notwithftanding the conftant new appetites and’ calls ‘of fathion, they here remain: 


faithful to nature till acertain age. © What a contraft, when | figure to myfelf our pet- 
ted, pale-faced Berlin boys, at fix years old, with a large bag, and all the parade of 
grown-up perfons, nay even with laced coats; and here, om the contrary, fee nothing 
but fine, ruddy, flim, active boys, with their bofoms open, and their hair cut on their 
forehead, whilft behind it flows naturally in ringlets. It is fomething uncommon here- 
to meet a young man, and more cfpecially a boy, with a pale or fallow face, with de- 
formed features, or difproportioned limbs. With us, alas! it is not to be concealed,. 
the cafe is very much'otherwife; if it were not, handfome people would hardly ftrike: 
us fo very much as they do in this country. a 
This free, loofe, and natural drefs, is worn till they are eighteen, or even till they 
are twenty.  Itis then, indeed, difcontinued by the higher ranks, but with the* com-. 
mon people it always remains the fame. They then begin to have their hair drefled,. 
and curled with irons, to give the head a large bufhy appearance, . and half their backs 
are covered with powder. I-am obliged to remain ftill longer under the hands of an- 
Englifb, than I was under a German, hair-dreffer ; and to fweat under his hot irons’ 
with which he curls my hair-all over, in order that l may appear among Englifhmen, 


foimewhat Fnglifh, I muft here obferve that the Englith hair-dreffers are alfo barbers,. 
e - : 4 Poon) 
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an office, however, which they perform very badly indeed; though I cannot but cone 
fider fhaving as a far more proper employment for-thefe petit maitres than it is for fur 
geons, who, you know, in our country are obliged to fhave us.. It is incredible how 
much the Englifh at prefent Frenchify themfelves ; the only things yet wanting are bags 
and fwords, with which at leaft, I have feen no one walking publicly, but I am told 
they are worn at court. : " at ? - 

In the morning it is ufual to walk out in a fort of negligée, or morning drefs, your 
hair not drefled, but merely rolled up in rollers, and in a frock and boois, In Welt- 
minfter, the morning lafts till four or five o’clock, at which time they dine; and fuppar 
and going to bed are regulated accordingly. ‘hey generally do not breakfaft till ten 
o’clock. ‘fhe farther you go from the court into the city, the more regular and do- 
meftic the people become; and there they generally dine about three o’clock, #. ¢. as, 

. foon as the bufinefs or Change is over. 

Trimmed fuits are not yet worn, and the moft ufual drefs is in fummer, a fhort white 
waiftcoat, black breeches, white filk ftockings, and a frock, generally @f very dark 
blue cloth, which looks like black ; and the Englith feem in general to prefer dark co- 
lours. If you with to be full dreft, you wear black. Officers rarely wear their uni- 
forms, but drefs like other people, and are to be known to be officers only by a.cockade 
in their hats, 

Itisa common obfervation, that the more folicitous any people are about drefs, the 
more effeminate they are. I attribute it entirely to this idle adventitious paflion for 
finery, that thefe people are become fo over and above careful of their perfons; they" 
are for ever, and on every occafion, putting one another on their guard againft-catching 
cold; “you'll certainly catch cold,” they always tell--you if you happen to be a little 
expofed to the draught of the air, or if you be not clad, as they think, fufficiently warm. : 
‘The general topic of converfation in fummer, is on the important objects of whether: 
fuch and fuch an acquaintance be in town, or fuch an one in the country. Far from 
blaming it, I think it natural and commendable, that nearly one half of the inhabitants 
of this great city migrate into the country in f{ummer. . And into the country, I too, 
though not a Londoner, hope foon to wander. agin 

Eledtricity happens at prefent to be the puppet-fhow of the Englith. "Whoever at all 
-underftands electricity, is fure of being noticed and fuccefsful.—This a certain Mr. Kate 
terfelto experiences, who gives himfelf out for a Pruffian, fpeaks bad Englifh, and 
underftands, befide the ufual eleétrical and philofophical experiments, fome legerde- 
main tricks, with which (at leaft according to the papers) he fets the whole world in 
wonder. For in almoft every newfpaper that appears, there are fome verfes on the 
great Katterfelto, which fome one or other of shis hearers are faid to have made extem- 
pore. Every fenfible teed confiders Katterfelto as a puppy, an ignoramus, a brag 
gadocio, and an impoftor; notwithftanding which he has a number of followers, He 
has demontftrated to the people, that the influenza is occafioned by a fmall kind of in- 
fect, which poifons the air; and a noftrum, which he pretends to have found out, to 
prevent or deftroy it, is ‘eagerly bought of him. A few days ago he put into the pa- 
pers: “ It is true that Mr. Katterfelto. has always wifhed for cold and rainy weather, in 
order to_deftroy the pernicious infects in the air; but now, onthe contrary, he withes - 
for nothing more than for fair weather, as his majefty and the whole royal family have 
determined, the firft fine day, to be eye-witnefles of the great wonder, which this learn- 

-ed philofopher will render vifible to them.”? Yet all this while the royal family have 
not fo much as even thought of feeing the wonders of Mr, Katterfelto:. This Kind of 
. Bk rhodo« 
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rhodomontade is very finely expreffed in Englith by the word puff, which, in its literal’ 
fenfe, fignifies a blowing, or violent guft of wind, and in the metaphorical fenfe, 2 
boafting, or bragging. : : ao 
Of fuch puffs the Englifh newfpapers are daily full; particularly of quack medicines 
and empirics; by means of which many a one here (and among othersa German, who 
oes by the name of the German doétor) are become rich. An advertifement of a 
lottery in the papers begins with capitals in.this manner :— ‘Ten T houfand Pounds 
for a Six-pence! Yes, however aftonifhing it may feem, it is neverthelefs undoubted- 
ly true, that for the {mall flake of fix-pence, ten thoufand pounds, and other ca- 
pet prizes, may be won, &c.”—But enough for this time of the puffs of the Eng- 
lifh. y 
1 yeflerday dined with the Rev. Mr. Schrader, fon-in-law to profeffor Fofter -of 
Halle. He is chaplain to the German chapel at St. James’s; but befides himfelf, he 
basa colleague or a reader; who is alfo in orders, but has only fifty pounds yearly fa. 
lary. Mr. Schrader alfo iaftru€s the younger princes and princeffes of the royal family 
in their religion. At his houfe I faw the two chaplains, Mr. Lindeman and Mr. Krit- 
ter, who: went with the Hanoverian troops to Minorca, and who were returned with 
the garrifon. They were expofed to every‘danger along with the troops. The Ger- 
man clergy, as well as every other perfon in any public {tation immediately under go- 
vernment, are obliged to rey a confiderable tax out of their falaries. “4 
The Englifh clergy (and I fear thofe ftill more particularly who live in London) are’ 
noticeable, and lamentably confpicuous, by a very free, fecular, and irregular way of 
life. Since my refidence in England, one has fought a duel in Hyde Park, and fhot 
his antagonift.. He.was tried for’ the offence, and it was evident the judge thought 
him guiity of murder} but the jury declared him guilty only of manflaughter ; and on 
this verdict he was burnt in the hand, if that may be called burning which is done with 
a cold iron; this being a privilege which the nobility and clergy enjoy above other 
murderers; j : 
Yelterday week, after I had preached for Mr. Wendeborne, we pafled an Englith 
church, in which, we underftood, the fermon was not yet quite finifhed. On this we 
went in, and then I heard.a young man’preaching, with a tolerable good voice, and a 
proper delivery ; but, like the Englih in general, his manner was unimpaffioned, and: 
his tone monotonous. From the church we went to a coffee-houfe oppofite to it, and 
there we dined. We had not been long there before the fame clergyman, whom we 
had juft heard preaching, alfo camein. He called for pen and ink, and hattily wrote 
down a few pages on along fheet of paper, which he put into his pocket; I fuppofe it 
was fome rough fketch or memorandum, that occurred to him at that moment, and 
which he thus referved for fome future fermon. He too ordered fome dinner ; which 
he had no fooner eat, than he returned immediately to the fame church. -We followed 
him, and he again mounted the pulpit, where he drew from his pocket a written pa- 
per, or book of notes, and delivered inall probability, chofe very words which he had 
Jutt before compofed in our prefence at the coffee-houfe. ot 
In thefe coffee-houfes, however, there generally prevails a very decorous ftillnefs and 
filence. Every one fpeaks foftly to thofe only who fit next him. The greater part 
read the newfpapers, and no one ever difturbs another. The room is commonly on 
the ground floor, and you enter it immediately from the ftreet; the feats are divided 
by wooden wainfcot partitions. Many letters and projects are ere written and plan- 
ned, and many of thofe that you find in the papers are dated from fome of thefe 
coffee-houfes, There is, therefore, nothing incredible, nor very extraordinary, in 
: a pera 
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a perfon’s compofing a fermon here, excepting that one would imagine it might have 
been done better at home, and certainly fhould not have thus been put off to the fait 
minute. ‘ 

: Another long walk that I have taken pretty often, is through Hanover-fquare ‘and 
Cavendifh-fquare, to Bulftrode-ftreet, near Paddington, where the Danifh ambaflador 
lives, aiid where I have often vifited the Danifh Chargée d’ Affaires, M. Schornborn. 
He is well known in Germany, as having attempted to tranflate Pindar into German, 
Befides this, and befides being known to be a man of genius,’ he is known to be a great 
proficient in molt of the branches of natural philofophy. I have {pent many very plea- 
fant hours with him. 

Sublime poetry, and in particular odes, are his forte; there are indeed few depart. 
ments of learning in which he has not extenfive knowledge, and heis alfo well read, 
in the Greek and Roman authors. Every thing he ftudies, he {tudies merely from the 
love he bears to the fcience itfelf, and by no means for the love of fame. One could: 
hardly help faying it is a pity that fo excellent a man fhould be fo little known, were 
it not generally the cafe with men of tranicendent merit. But what makes him ftilk 
amore valuable is his pure and open foul, and his amiable unaffected fimplicity of cha< 
xacter, which has gained him the love and confidence of all who know him." He has 
heretofore, been fecretary to the ambaflador at Algiers; and even here in London, 
when he is not occupied by the bufinels arifing from his public ftation, he lives exceed. 
ingly retired, and devotes his time almoft entirely to the ftudy of the feiences, The 
more agreeable I find fuch an acquaintance, the harder it will be for me to lofe, as 
foon mutt, -his learned, his inftrudtive, and his friendly converfation. ght date 

I have feen the large Freemafon’s Hall here, at the tavern ofthe fame name,” ‘This 
hall is of an aftonifhing height and breadth, and to me it looked almoft like a churchy 
“The orcheftra is very much raifed, and from that you have a fine view of the whold 
hall, which makes a majeftic appearance. The building is faid to have coft an immenfa 
fum. But to that the lodges in Germany alfo contributed. Free-mafonry feems to be 
held in but little eftimation in England, perhaps becaufe moft of the lodges.are now . 
degenerated into mere drinking clubs; though, I hope, there ftill are fome -who af> 
femble for nobler and more eflential purpofes. The duke of Cumberland is now grand’ 
matter. . ity i 


i 


London, 20th June, 1782, 


AT length my determination of going into the country takes effet; and I am to 
fet off this very afternoon in a flage; fo that 1 now write to you my laft letter from 
London, I mean till I return from my pilgrimage; for as foon as ever I have got be- 
yond the dangerous neighbourhood of London, I fhall certainly no longer fuffer myfelf to 
be cooped up in a poft-coach, but take my ftaff and purfue my journey on foot. In the 
mean time, however, I will rciate to you what I may either have forgotten to write be« 
fore, or what I have feen worth notice within thefe few days laft paft; among which 
the foremoft is P : ee 


$ ~ St. Paul's. 


1 MUST own that on my entrance into this maffy building, an uncommon vacancys 
which feemed to reign in it, rather damped than ratfed an impreffion of any thing ma- 
jeftic in me. All around me I could fee nothing but immenfe bare walls and pillars,. 
c : aol goes Above 
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Above me, at’ an aftonifhing ‘height, was the vaulted ftone roof; and beneath me, a, 
plain, flat, even floor, paved with marble. No altar was to be feen, or any other 
fign that this was a place where mankind affembled to adore the Almighty. For the 
church itfelf, or properly that part of it where they perform divine fervice, feems as 
it were a piece ftuck on or added to the main edifice; and is feparated from the large 
round empty {pace by an iron gate, or door. Did the great architects, who adopted 
this file of building, mean by this to fay that fuch a temple is moft proper for the 
adoration of the Almighty? If this was their aim, I can only fay, L admire the great - 
temple of nature; the azure vaulted fky, and the green carpet, with which the earth 
is {pread. This is truly a large temple; but then thereis init no void, no fpot unap- 
propriated, or unfilled : but every where proofs in abundance of the prefetice of the Al- 
mighty. If however, mankind, in their honeft ambition to worthip the Great God of 
Nature, in a ftile not wholly unfuitable to the great objeét of their reverence, and ia their 
humble efforts at magnificence, aim, in fome degree, to rival the magnificence of nature, 
particular pains fhould be taken to hit on fomething that might atone for the unavoid- 
able lofs of the animation, and amplenefs of nature: fomething in fhort that fhould 
clearly indicate the true and appropriated defign and purpofe of fuch a building. If, 
on the other hand, I could be contented to confider St. Paul’s merely as a. work of 
art; built as if merely to fhew the amazing extent of human powers, I fhould certainly 
gaze at it with admiration and aftonifhment : but then I with rather to contemplate it 
with awe and veneration, But, I perceive, Lam wandering out of my way: St. Paul’s 
is here, as it is, a noble pile, and not unworthy of this great nation, And even if I 
were fure that I could, you would hardly thank me for fhewing-you how it might have 
been ftill more worthy of this intelligent people. I make a confcience However of telling 
you always, with fidelity, what impreffion every thing I fee or hear makes on me at the 
time. For a fimall fum of money I was conduéted all over the church, by a man, 
whofe office it feemed to be, and he repeated to me, I dare fay, exadtly his leffon, 
which no doubt he had perfectly got by rote ; of how many feet long and broad it was; 
how many years it was in building, and in what year built: much of this rigmarole 
ftory, which, like a parrot, he repeated mechanically, I could willingly have difpenfed 
with. In the part that was feparated from the reft by the iron gate, above mentioned, 
‘was what I call the church itfelf; furnifhed with benches, pews, pulpit, and an altar; ° 
and on each fide feats for the chorifters, as there are in our cathedrals. This church 
feeméd to have been built purpofely in fuch a way, that the bifhop, or dean, or dig- 
‘nitary, who fhould preach there, might not be obliged to ftrain his ‘voice too much. TI 
was now conduéted to that part which is called the whifpering gallery, which is a cir- 
cumference of prodigious extent, jult below the cupola... Here I was direéted to place 
myfelf in a part of it dire€tly oppofite to my conduétor, on the other fide of the gal. 
lery, fo that we had the whole breadth of the church between us 3; and here as I ftood, 
he, knowing fiis cue no doubt, flung to the door with all his force, which gave a, 
found that I could compare to nothing lefs than apeal of thunder. 1 was next defired 
to apply my ear tothe wall, which, when I did, I heard the words of my conductor: 
“can you hear me?’ Which he foftly whifpered quite on the other fide, as plain 
and as loud as one commonly fpeaks to a deaf perfon. ‘This fcheme to condenfe and 
invigorate found at fo great a dillance, is really wonderful. IT once noticed fome fouud 
of the fame fort, in the fenatorial cellarat Bremen; but neither that, nor I believe any 
other in the world, can pretend to come in competition with this, 

I now afcended feveral fteps to the great gallery, which runs on the outfide of the 
great dome, and here I remained nearly two hours, as I could hardly, in Iefs time, 
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fatisfy myfelf with the profpect of the various interefting objects that lay all round me ; 
and which can no where be better feen, than from hence. 

Every view, and every object 1 ftudied attentively, by viewing them again and again 
on every fide: for I was anxious to make a lafting impreflion of it on my imagination, 

Below me, lay fteeples, houfes, and palacesin courtlefs numbers ; the fquares with 
their grafs plots in their middle that lay agreeably dilperfed and intermixed, with all 
the huge clufters of buildings, forming, mean-while, a pleafing contraft, and a relief 
to the jaded eye. 

At one end rofe the Tower, itfelf a city, with a wood of mafts behind it; and at 
the other Weftminfter Abbey with its fteeples. There I beheld, clad in fmiles, thofe 
beautiful green hills, that fkirt the environs of Paddington and Iflington : here on the 
oppofite bank of the Thames, lay Southwark ; the city itfelf it feems to be impoffible 
for any eye to take in entirely, for with all my pains, I found it impofhible to afcertain 
either where it ended, or where the circumjacent villages began: far’ as the eye could 
reach, it feemed to be all one continued chain of buildings. 

I well remember how large I thought Berlin, when firft I faw it from the fteeple of 
St. Mary, and from the Temple Yard Hills: but how did it now fink and fall in my 
imagination, when I compared it with London ! 

It is however idle and vain to attempt giving you, in words, any defcription, how- 
ever faint and imperfect, of fuch a profpe€&t as 1 have juft been viewing. He who 
wifhes at one view to fee a world in miniature, muft come to the dome of St. Paul’s. 

The roof of St. Paul’s itfelf with its two leffer fteeples, lay below me, and as I fan- 
cied, looked fomething like the back ground of a fmall ridge of hills, which you look 
down upon, when you have attained the fummit of fome huge rock or mountain, I 
fhould gladly have remained here fometime longer, but a guft of wind which, in this 
fituation, was fo powerful, that it was hardly poflible to withftand it, drove me 
down. : 

Notwithftanding that St. Paul’s is itfelf very high, the elevation of the ground on 
which it ftands, contributes greatly to its elevation. _ A 

‘The church of St. Peter at Berlin, notwithftanding the total difference between them 
in the ftile of building, appears, in fome refpects, to have a great refemblance to St. 
Paul’s, in London. At leaft its large high black roof, rifes above the other furround- 
ing buildings juft as St. Paul’s does. . 

‘What elfe I faw in this flately cathedral, was only a wooden model of this very edi- 
fice ; which was made before the church was built, and which fuggefts fome not un- 
pleafing reflections, when one compares it with the enormous building itfelf. 

The church-yard is enclofed with an iron rail; and it appearsa confiderable diftance, 
if you go all round. 

Owing to fome caufe or other, the fight of St. Paul’s ftrikes you, as being confi. 
ned; and it is certain, that this beautiful church is on every fide clofely Jurrounded by 
houfes. 

A marble ftatue of queen Anne, in an enclofed piece of ground in the weft front of 
the church, is fomething ofan ornament to that fide. 

The fize of the bell of St. Paul’s is alfo worthy of notice, as it is reckoned one of 
thofe that are deemed the largeft in Europe. It takes its place, they fay, next to that 
at Vienna. 

Every thing that I faw in St. Paul’s coft me only a little more than a fhilling, which 
I paid in pence and halfpence, according to a regulated price, fixed for every different 
curiofity. 


7 Weftminfter 
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Wefminfter Abbey. 


On a very gloomy difmal day, juft fuch a one asit ought to be, I went to fee Welt- 
minfter Abbey. . 

I entered at a {mall door, which brought me immediately to the poet’s corner, where 
the monuments and butts of the principal poets, artifts, generals, and great men, are 

laced. ; 
E Not far from the door, immediately on my entrance, I perceived the ftatue of 
Shakefpeare, as large as life; with a band &c. in the drefs ufual in his time. 

A paflage out of one of Shakefpeare’s own plays, (the Tempeft,) in which he de. | 
feribes in the moft folemn and affecting manner, the end, or the diffolution of all 
things, is here, with great propriety, put up at his epitaph ; as though ‘none but 
Shakefpeare could do juttice to Shakefpeare. 

Not far from this immortal bard ‘is Rowe’s monument, which, as it is intimated 

in the few lines that are infcribed as his epitaph, he himfelf had defired to be placed 
there. : 
At no great diftance, I faw the butt of that amiable writer, Gold{mith 3 to whom, . 
as well as to Butler, whofe monument is in a diftant part of the abbey, though they- 
had fearcely neceffary bread to eat during their life time, handfome monuments aré 
now raifed. Here, too you fee, almoft in a row, the monuments of ‘Milton, Dry- 
den, Gay, and Thompfon. The infcription on Gay’s tomb-ftone is, if not abuially 
immoral, yet futileand weak ; though he is faid to have written it himfelf : 


“ Life is a jeft, and all things thew it, 
“« T thought fo once, but now 1 know it.”” 


Our Handel has alfo a monument here, where he is reprefented as large as life. 

An adtrefs, Pritchard, and Booth, an aétor, have alfo very diftinguithed monuments 
ereéted here to their memories, 

For Newton, as was proper, there is a very coftly one. It is above, at the ene 
trance of the choir, and exactly oppofite to this, at the end of the church, another 
is erefted, which refers you to the former. : s . 

As I paffed along the fide walls of Weftminfter Abbey, I hardly faw any thing but 
marble monuments of great admirals, but which were all too much loaded with finery 
and ornaments, to make, on me at leaft, the intended impreffion. 

I always returned with moft pleafure to the poets’ corner, where the moft fenfible, 
the moft able, and moft learned men, of the different ages, were re-aflembled; and 
particularly where the elegant fimplicity of the monuments made an elevated and 
affecting impreffion on the mind, while a perfe@ recolle€tion of fome favourite paf- 
fage, of aShakefpeare, or Milton, recurred to my idea, and feemed for a moment to 
ye-animate and bring back the fpirits of thofe truly great men, 

Of Addifon and Pope I have found no monuments here. . The vaults where the 
kings are buried, and fome other things worth notice in the abbey, I have not yet 
feen ; but perhaps I may at my return to London from the country. 

Thave made every neceflary preparation for this journey. In the firit place, I have 
an accurate map of England in my pocket; befides an excellent book of the roads, 
which Mr. Pointer, the Englifh merchant to whom I am recommended, has lent me: 

3x2 The 


“lords and great people, by which we paffed ; and entertained us with all kind of {tories 
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The title is, “ A new and accurate defcription of all the direét, and principal crofs 
Roads in Great Britain.” This book, I hope will be of great fervice to me in my 
ramblings, : ; ; 

I was for a long time undecided which way I fhould go, whether to the Ifle of Wight, 
to Portfmouth, or to Derbythire, which is famous for its natural curiofities, and alfo for 
its romantic fituation. At length I have determined on Derbythire. 

During my abfence ! leave my trunk at Mr, Mulhaufen’s, (one of Mr. Pointer’s fe- 
nior partners) that I may not be at the needlefs expence of paying for my lodging 
without making ufe of it. ‘his Mr. Pointer lived long in Germany, and is politely 
partial to us and our language, and fpeaks it well. He is a weil bred, and fingularly 
obliging man; and one who poffeffes a vaft fund of information, and a good taite. I 
cannot but feel myfelf happy in having obtained a recommendation to fo accomplithed 
aman. I got it from Mefirs. Perfent and Dorner, to whom I had the honour to be -re- 
commended by Mr. Von 'Taubenheim, Privy Counfellor at Berlin. Thefe recommen. 
dations have been of infinite ufe to me. ; 

I propofe to go to day as far as Richmond; for which place a Stage fets out about 
two o’clock from fome inn, not far from the New Churchin the Strand. Four gui- 
neas, fome linen, my Englifh book of the roads, and a map and pocket-book, together . 
with Milton’s Paradife Loft, which I muft put in my pocket, compofe the whole of my 
equipage ; andd-hope to walk very lightly with it. But it now ftrikes half paft one ; 
and of courfe it is time for me to, be at the ftage. Farewell! 1 will write to you again 
from Richmond. y %* ae 


Richmomd, 212 Fune, 1782. 


YESTERDAY afternoon I had the luxury, for the firft time, of being driven in an 
Englifh ftage. ‘Thefe coaches are at leaft in the eyes of a foreigner, quite elegant, 
lined in the infide ; and with two feats large enough to accommodate fix perfons : but it 
mutt be owned, when the carriage is full, the company are rather crowded. 

At the White Hart from whence the coach fets out, there-was, at firft, only an 
elderly lady who got in; but as we drove along, it was foon filled, and mofily by ladies, 
there being only one more gentleman and myfelf. The converfation of the. ladies 
among themfelves, who appeared to be a little acquainted with each other, feemed to 
me to be but very infipid and tirefome. All I could do was, I drew out my book of the 
roads, and marked the way we were going. : 

Before you well know that you are out of London, you are already in Kenfington 
and Hammerfmith ; becaufe there are all the way houfes on both fides, after you are 
out of the city; juft as you may remember the cafe is with us when you drive from 
Berlin to Schoneberg ; although in point of profpect, houfes, and {treets, the difference, 
no doubt, is prodigious. 

It was a fine day, and there were various delightful profpeéts on both fides, on which 
the'eye would willingly have dwelt longer, had not our coach rolled on paft them, fo 
provokingly quick. It appeared fomewhat fingular to me, when, at afew miles trom 
London, | faw ata diftance a beautiful white houfe; and perceived on the high road, 
on which we were driving, a direction poft, on which were written thefe words: “ that 


. great white houfe, at a.diltance, is a boarding-fchool !”” 


The man who was with us in the coach pointed out to us the country feats.of the 


of 
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of robberies, which had been committed on travellers, hereabouts : fo that the ladies at 
laft began ‘to be rather afraid ; on which he begin to ftand up for the fuperior honour 
of the Englifh robbers, when compared with the French: the former he faid robbed 
only, the latter both robbed and murdered. ; 

Notwithitanding this, there are in England another fpecies of villains, who alfo mur- 
der, and that oftentimes for the mereft trifle, of which they rob the perfon murdered. 
Thefe are called Footpads, and are the lowelt clafs of Englith rogues ; among ft whom, 
in general there reigns fomething like fome regard to character. 

"he higheft order of thieves are the pick-pockets, or cutpurfes, whom you find 
every where ; and fometimes even in the beit companies. They are generally well and 
handfomely drefled, fo that.you take them to be perfons of rank; as indeed may fome- 
times be the cafe: perfons who by extravagance and exceffes have reduced them- ° 
felves to want, and find themfelves obliged at laft to have recourfe to pilfering and 
thieving. ‘ 

Ness to them come the highwaymen, who rob on horfeback; and often, they fay, 
even with unloaded piftols they terrify travellers, in order to put themfelves in pofleffion 
of their purfes. Among thefe perfons, however, there are inftances of true greatnefs 
of foul, there are numbérlefs inftances of their returning a part of their booty, where 
the party robbed has appeared to be particularly diftreffed ; and they are feldom guilty 
of murder. ‘ ; 

Then comes the third and loweft, and worft of all thieves and rogues, the footpads 

before mentioned; who.are on foot, and often murder ig the moft mhuman manner, 
for the fake of only a few fhillings, any unfortunate people who happen to fall in their 
way. Of this feveral mournful inftances may be read almoft daily in the Englifh 
papers. Probably they murder becaufe they cannot like highwaymen, aided by their 
horfes, make a rapid flight; and therefore fuch pefts are frequently pretty 
eafily purfued and taken, if the perfon robbed gives information of his robbery in 
time. , 
But to return to our ftage, I muft obferve, that they have here a curious way of 
riding, not in, but upona ftage-coach. Perfons to whom. itis. not convenient to '-pay 
a full price, inftead of the infide, fit on the top of the coach, without any feats or even 
arail. By what means paflengers thus faften themfelves fecurely on the roof of thefe 
vehicles, f know not; but you conftantly fee numbers feated there, apparently at their 
eafe, and in perfect fafety. 

This they call riding on the outfide ; for which they pay only half as much as thofe - 
pay who are within: we had at prefent fix of thefe paflengers over our hgads, who, 
when we alighted, frequently made fuch a noife and buitle, as fometimes almoft fright. 
ened us. He who can properly balance himfelf, rides not incommodioufly on the 
outfide; and in fummer time, in fine weather, on account of the profpects, it certainly 
is more pleafant than it is within: excepting that the company is generally low, and 
the duft is likewife more troublefome than in the infide, where, at any rate, you may 
draw. up the windows according to your pleafure. . 

In Kenfington where we ftopped, a Jew applied for a place along with us; but as 
there was no feat vacant in the infide, he would not ride on the outfide; which feemed 
not quite to pleafe my travelling companions. | They could not help thinking it fome« 
what prepofterous, that a Jew fhould be afhamed to ride on the outfide; or onany fide, 
and in any way; fince, as they added, he was nothing more than a Jew. This antipathy 
and prejudice again{t the Jews, I have noticed to be far more common here, than it is 
even with us, who certainly are not partial to them. 

6 OF 
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Of the beautiful country feats and villas which we now paffed, I could only through 
the windows of our coach gain a partial and indiftin@ profpeét; which led me to with, 
as | foon moft earneftly did, to be releafed from this moveable prifon. Towards even- 
ing we arrived at Richmond. In London, before I fet out, I had: paid one fhilling: 
auother was now demanded ; fo that upon the whole, from London to Richmond, the 
paflage in the ftage colts juft two fhillings. 

As foon as J had alighted at an Inn and had drank my tea, I went out immediately to 
fee the town and the circumjacent country. 

’ Even this town, though hardly out of fight of London, is more countrified, plea- 
fanter, and more cheerful than London, and the houfes do not feem to be fo much 
blackened by fmoke. The people alfo appeared to me here more fociable, and more 
hofpitable. I {aw feveral fitting on benches before their doors, to enjoy the cool breeze 
of the evening. Ona large green area in the middle of the town, a number of boys 
and even young men, were enjoying themfelves, and playing at trap-ball. In the ftreets 
there reigned here, compared to London, a pleafing rural tranquillity ; and I breathed 
a purer and frefher air. 

I went now out of the town over a bridge, which lies acrofs the Thames, and 
where you pay a penny as often as you pals over it. The bridge is lofty, and 
built in the form of an arch, and from it you enter immediately into a moft charming 
valle, that winds all along the banks of the Thames. 

Tt was evening ; the fun was juft thedding her laft parting rays on the valley: but 
fuch an evening, and fuch a valley! O, itis impoffible I fhould ever forget them. The 
terrace at Richmond does affuredly afford one of the fineft profpects in the world. 
Whatever is charming in nature, or pleafing in art, is to be feen here. Nothing I had 
ever feen, or ever can fee elfewhere, is to be compared to it. My feelings during 
the few fhort enraptured minutes that I ftood there, it is impoffible for any pen to 
defcribe. 

One of my firft fenfations was, chagrin and forrow for the days and hours I had 
wafted in London ; and I had vented a thoufand bitter reproaches on my irrefolution, 
that I had not long ago quitted that huge dungeon, to come here, and pafs my time in 

aradife. ; 

Yes, my friend, whatever be your ideas of paradife, and how luxuriantly foever it 
may be depicted to your imagination, I venture to foretel, that here you will be fure to 
find all thofe ideas realized. In every point of view, Richmond is affuredly one of the 
firft fituations in tle world. Here it was that Thomfon and Pope gleaned from na- 
ture all thofe beautiful paflages with which their inimitable writings abound. 

Inftead of the inceffant diftrefling noife in London, I faw here at a diftance fundry 
little family parties walking arm in arm along the banks of the Thames. Every thing 
breathed a foft and pleafing calm, which warmed my heart ; and filled it with fome of 
the moft pleafing fenfations, of which our nature is fufceptible. 

Beneath [ trod on that frefh, even, and foft verdure, which is to be feen only in Eng- 
land: on one fide of me lay a wood, than which nature cannot produce a finer; and 
on the other, Thames with its fhelvy bank and charming lawns, rifing like an amphi- 
theatre ; along which, here and there, one efpies a piéturefque white houfe, afpiring, in 
majettic fimplicity, to pierce the dark foliage of the furrounding tree, ; thus, ftudding, 
dike ftars in the galaxy, the rich expanfe of this charming vale. 

Sweet Richmond! never, no never fhall I forget that lovely evening, when from thy 
fairy hills thou didft fo hofpitably {mile on me, a poor lonely, infignificant ftranger! As 
Jtraverfed to and fro thy meads, thy little {welling hills, and flowery dells, and above 

: all, 
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all, that. queen of all rivers, thy own majeftic Thames, I forgot all fublunary cares, and 
thought only of heaven and heavenly things. Happy, thrice happy am I, I again and 
again exclaimed, that I am no longer in yon gloomy city, but here in E/yfium, in Rich- 
mond! : 
_ O ye coply hills, ye green meadows, and ye rich ftreams in this blefled country,— 
how have ye enchanted me! Still however, let me recollect, and refolve, as I firmly do, 
that even ye fhall not prevent my return to thofe barren and dufty lands, where my, 
perhaps a lefs indulgent, deftiny has placed me; and where, in the due difcharge of all 
the arduous and important duties of that humble fun@tion, to which providence has. 
called me, I mutt and I will faithfully exert my beft talents: and in that exertion find 
pleafure, and I truft, happinefs. In every future moment of my life, however, the re- 
colleétion of this fcene, and the feelings it infpired, fhall cheer my labours, and invigo- 
rate my efforts. : 

Thefe were fome of my reflections, my deareft friend, during my folitary walk. Of 
the evening I paffed at Richmond, I {peak feebly, when I content myfelf with faying. 
only, it was one of the pleafanteft I ever fpent in my life. 

I now refolved to go to bed early, with a firm purpofe of alfo rifing early the next 
day, to revifit this charming walk. For I thought to myfelf; I have now {een this 
Tempe of the modern world imperfectly; I have feen it only by moon-light: how 
much more charming muft it be, when gliftening with the morning dew! ‘Thefe fond 
hopes alas! were all difappointed. In all great fchemes of enjoyment, it is I believe,no bad. 
way always to figure to yourfelf fome poffible evil that may arife; and to anticipate a 
difappointment. If I had done fo, I fhould not perhaps have felt the mortification I 
then experienced, quite fo pungent. By fome means or other I ftaid too long out, and 
fo. when I returned to Richmond, I had forgot the name and the fign of the inn, 
where I had before ftopped ; it coft meno little trouble to find it again. ; 

When at laft, I got back, I told the people what a fweet walk I had had ; and they 
then fpoke much of a profpect from a neighbouring hill, known by the name of Rich- 
mond Hill, which was the very fame hill, from the top of which I had juft been gazing, 
at the houfes in the vale the preceding evening. From this fame hill, therefore, I re. 
folved the next morning to fee the fun rife. : 

The landlady of this houfe was a notable one; and talked fo much and fo loud to her 
fervants, that I could not get to fleep, till it was pretty late. However I was up next 
morning at three o’clock: and was now particularly fenfible of the great inconveniences 
they fuftain in England by their bad cuftom of rifing fo late: for, as I was the only one 
in this family who was up, I could not get out of the houfe. This obliged me to {pend 
three moft irkfome and heavy hours till fix o’clock; however, a fervant, at length, 
opened the door; and I rufhed out, to climb Richmond-hill. To my infinite dilap- 
pointment, within the fpace of an hour, the fky had become overcaft, and it was now 
fo cloudy, that I could not even fee, nor of courfe enjoy, one half of the delightful prof- 
pect that lay before me. 

On the top of this hill isan alley of chefnut-trees, under which here and there feats. 
are placed. Behind the alley is a row of well-built gentlemen’s country feats: one does 
not wonder to fee it thus occupied; befides the pure air, the profpect exceeds every: 
thing elfe of the kind inthe world. I never fawa palace, which (if I were the owner: 
of it) I would not give for any of the houfes I now faw on Richmond Terrace. 

The defcent of the hill to the Thames is covered with verdure, the Thames, at the 
foot of it, forms near a femi-circle; in which it feems to embrace woody plains,, 

with. 
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with meadows and country feats in its bofom. On one fide you, fee the town and its 
magnificent bridge; and on the other a dark wood. . : 

Ata diftance you could perceive peeping out among the meadows and woods fundry 
fmall villages, fo that notwithftanding the dullnefs of the weather, ‘his profpect, éven 
now, was one of the fineft I had ever feen. But whatis the reafon, that yefterday even- 
ing my feelings were far more acute and lively, the impreffions made on me much itrong- 
er, when from the vale I viewed the hill, and fancied that there was in it every thing 
that was delightful, than they are this morning, when from the hill I overlooked the 
vale, and knew pretty exactly what it contained ? . 

I have now finifhed my brealcfaft; and once more feize my ftaff, (the only corhpanion 
Ihave) and-now again, fet out on this romantic journey on foot. From Windior you 
fhall hear more of me. 


Windfor, 13th Funes 


’ I HAVE already, my deareft friend, now that I write to you from hence, expe- 
rienced fo many inconveniences as a traveller on foot, that Iam at fome lofs to deter« 
mine, whether or no I fhall go on with my journey in the fame manner. 

A traveller on foot in this country feems to be confidered as a fort of wild man, or 
out-of-the-way being, who is ftared at, pitied, fufpeGted, and fhunned by every body 
that meets him. At leaft this has hitherto been my cafe, on the road from Richmond 
to Windfor. : 

‘My hoft at Richmond, yefterday morning, could not fufficiently exprefs his fur- 
prize, that 1 intended to venture to walk as far as Oxford, and {till farther. He how- 
ever was fo kind as to fend his fon, a clever little boy, to fhew me the road leading to 
Windfor. : 

At firft I walked along a very pleafant footway by the fide of the Thames; where 
clofe to my right lay the king’s garden. On the oppofite bank of the Thames was 
Ifleworth, a fpot that feemed to be diftinguifhed by fome elegant gentlemen’s country- 
feats and gardens. Here I was obliged to ferry the river, in order to get into the Ox- 
ford-road, which alfo leads t6 Windfor. 

When I was on the other fide of the water, I camie to a houfe, and afked a man who 
was ftanding at the door, if I was on the right road to Oxford. “ Yes,” faid he, “ but 
you want a carriage to carry you thither: when 1 anfwered him thatI intend. 
ed walking it, he looked at me fignificantly, fhook his head, and went into the houfe 
again. . 

1 was now on the road to Oxford. It isa charming fine broad road; and I met on 

it carriages without number ; which, however, on account of the heat, occafioned a duft 
that was extremely troublefome and difagreeable. ‘The fine green hedges, which bor- 
der the roads in England, contribute greatly to render them pleafant. This was the 
cafe in the road I now travelled: for, when I was tired, I fat down in the fhade under 
one of thefe hedges, and read Milton. But this relief was foon rendered difagreeable 
to me; for, thofe who rode, or drove, paft me, itared at me with aftonifhment; and 
made many fignificant geltures, as if they thought my head deranged. So fingular mutt 
it needs have appeared to them to fee a man fitting along the fide of a public road, and 
reading. I therefore found myfelf obliged when I wifhed to reft myiclf and read, to 
‘look out for a retired {pot in fome by-lane or crofs-road. 


When 
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When I again walked, many of the coachmen who drove by called out to me, ever — 
andanon, and afked if I would not ride on the outfide ; and when,-every now and then, 
a farmer on horfeback met me, he faid, and feemingly with an air of pity for me,— 
“ *tis warm walking, fir!?? and when! paffed through a village, every old woman tel- 
tified her pity by an exclamation of—‘* Good God!’. 

As far as Hounflow, the way was very pleafant; afterwards I thought it not quite fo 
good. It lay acrofs.a common, which was of a confiderable extent, and bare and 
naked 3 excepting that here and there, I faw fheep feeding. : : 

T now began to be very tired; when, to my aftonifhment, I faw a tree in the middle 
of the common, that ftood quite folitary, and {pread a fhade like an arbour round it; at 
the bottom, round the trunk, a bench was placed, on which one may fit down; be- 
neath the fhade of this tree I repofed myfelf a little, read fome of Milton, and made a 
note in my memorandum-book, that I would remember this tree, which had fo charita- 
bly and hofpitably received under its fhade a weary traveller. This, you fee, I have 
~ now done. 

The fhort Englifh miles are delightful for walking; you are always pleafed to find, 
every now and then, in how fhort a time you have walked a mile; though, no doubt, 
a mile is every where a mile. I walk but a moderate pace, and can accomplifh four 
Englifh miles in an hour; it ufed to take me pretty nearly the fame time for one Ger- 
man mile. Now it is a‘pleafing exchange to find, that in two’hours I can walk eight 
miles. And now I fancy, I was-about feventeen miles from London, when I came to 
an inn, where, for a little wine and water, I was obliged to pay fixpence. An Eng. 
lifhman._who happened to be fitting by the fide of the innkeeper, found out that I was a 
German, ‘and af courfe from the country of his queen; in praife of whom he was quite 
lavith ; obferving more than once, that England never had had fuch a queen, and would 
not eafily get fuch another. ; ; : 

-It now began to grow hot. On the left hand, almoft clofe to the high road, I met 
with a fingularly clear rivulet. In this I bathed, and was much refrefhed ; and after- 
wards, with frefh alacrity, continued my journey. ; 

I had now got over the common, and was once more in a country rich and well cul- 
tivated, beyond all conception. | This continued to be the cafe-as far as Slough, which 
is twenty miles and a half from London, on the way to Oxford; and from which to 
the left there isa road leading to Windfor, whofe high white caftle I have alréady feen 
at a diftance. on : 

I made no ftay here, but went dire@tly to the right, along a very pleafant high. 
road, between meadows and green hedges, towards Windfor, where I arrived about 
noon. - € 

It ftrikes a foreigner as fomething particular andwunufual, when, on paffing through 
thefe fine Englifh towns, he obferves none of thofe circumftances by which the towns 
in Germany are diftinguifhed from the villages, no walls, no gates, no fentries, nor 
garrifons. No ftern examiner comes here to fearch and infpeét us or our baggage; no 
imperious guard here demands a fight of our paffports ; perfe€tly free and unmolefted, 
we here walk through villages and towns as unconcerned as we fhould through an 
houfe of our own. : 

Juft before I got to Windfor, I pafled Eton college, one of the firft public {chools in 
England, and perhaps in the world. I have before obferved, that there are in England 
fewer of thefe great {chools than one might expe€t. It lay on my left; and on the 
right, directly oppofite to it, was an inn, into which I went, : 


_ VOL» I oa coe | fuppofe 
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* I {uppofe’it was during the hour of recreation, or in playtime, wher-I got to Eton; 

for I faw the boys in the yard before the college, which was inclofed by a low wall, 

‘in great numbers, walking and running up and down. ; 7. oe Fe 

Their drefs track me particularly :. from the biggeft to the leaft, they all wore black _ 
cloaks, or gowns, over coloured cloaths; ‘through which there was an aperture for their 
arms. They alfo woxe befides, a fquare hat or cap, that feemed to be covered with, 
velvet, fuch as our clergymen in many places wear. yee 

They were differently employed; fome talking together; fome playing ; and fome 
had ‘their books in their hands, and were reading; but I was foon obliged to get out 
of their fight, they ftared at me fo, as I came along,’ all over duft, with my ftick in 

“my hand. - : 
As I entered the inn, and defired to have fomething to eat, the countenance of the 

waiter foon gave me to underftand, that I fhould there find no very friendly reception. 

“Whatever I got they Ieemed to give me with fuch anair, as fhewed.tco plainly how 

little they thought of me; ‘and as if they confidered me but as a beggar. I muft do 

them the juftice toown, however, that they fuffered me to pay like a gentleman, No 
doubt this was the firft time this pert bepowdered puppy had ever been called on to 
wait on a poor devil, who entered their place on foot. 1 was tired, and afked fora bed- 
room, where I might'fleep. They’ fhewed me into one that much refembled a prifon 
for malefactors. I requefted that.1 might have a better room at night; on which, with- 

‘out any apology, they told me, that they had no intention of lodging me,. as they had 

no room for fuch guefts; bht that I might go back to Slough, where very probably I 

might get a night’s lodging. : : : 

With money in my pocket, anda ‘confcioufnefs, moreover, that I was doing nothing 

- that was either imprudent, unworthy, or really mean, I own it mortified and vexed me, 

. to find myfelf obliged to put up with this impudent ill-ufage from people who ought to 
reflect, that they are but the fervants of the public, and little likely to recommend them- 
felves to the high by being infolent to the low. They made me, -however,: pay them 
two fhillings for my dinner and coffee; which 1 had juft thrown down, and was pre- 
paring to thake off the duft from my fhoes, and quit this inhofpitable St. Chriftopher, - 

. when the green hills of Wind{for fmiled fo, friendiy upon me, that they feemed to invite 
me firft to vifit them. ; ; 

And now trudging through the ftreets of Windfor, I at length mounted a fort of - 

- hill; a fteep. path led me on to its fummit, clofe to the walls of the’caftle, where I had 

.an uncommonly extenfive and fine profpeét, which fo much raifed. my heart, that in a 
moment, I forgot not only the infults of waiters and tavern-keepers, but the hardfhip 
of my lot, -in’ being obliged to travel’ ina manner that expofed me to the fcorn of a 
people whom I wifhed to refpe&t. Below me lay the moft beautiful landfcapes in the 
world; all the rich fcenery that nature, in her belt attire, can exhibit. Here were the 
fpots that furnifhed thofe delightful themes, of which the mufe of Denham and.Pope 
thade-choice. 1 feemed to view’a whole world at once, rich and beautiful beyond con- 
ception. At that moment what more could I have wifhed for. : 

And the venerable caftle, that royal edifice which, in every part of it, has ftrong 
traces of antiquity, fmiles through its green trees, like the ferene countenance of fome 

; ead fage, who, by the vigor of an happy contftitution, ftill retains many of the charms 

f youth? : re ; ‘ wt 

Nothing infpired me with more veneration and awe, than the fine old building St. 

George’s church; which, as you come down from the caftle, ison your right, At the 

fight of it, paft centuriesfeemed torevive in my imagination. . a 
a : uae 
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But I-will fee no more of thofe fights which are fhewn you by one of thofe venal 
praters, who teri times a day; parrot-wife, repeat over the fame dull leflon they have 
got by heart. The furly fellow, who for a fhilling conducted me round the church, 
had nearly, with his chattering, deftroyed the fineft impreffions. Henry the Eighth, 
Charles the Firft, and Edward the Fourth, are buried here, After all, this church, 
both within and without, has a moft melancholy and difmal appearance. 

They were building at what is called the queen’s palace; and prodigious quantities 
of materials are provided for that purpofe. 

I now went down a gentle declivity into the delightful park at Windfor; at the foot 
of which it looks fo fombrous and gloomy, that I could hardly help fancying it was 
fome vaft old Gothic temple. ‘This foreft certainly, in point of beauty, furpaffes every 
thing of the kind you can figure to yourfelf. .To its own charms, when I faw it, there 
were added a moft pleafing and philofophical folitude; the coolnefs of an evening 
breeze; all aided by the foft founds of mufic, which, at this diftance from the caftle,; 
from whence it iffued; was inexpreflibly fweet. It threw me intoa fort of enthu- 
fiaftic and pleafing reverie, which made me ample amends for the fatigues, difcourte- 
fies, and continued crofs accidents J had encountered in the courfe of the day. 

T now left the foreft; the clock ftruck fix, and the workmen: were going hame from 
their work. ; 

‘I have forgot to mention the large round tower of the caftle; which is alfo a very 

. ancient building. The roads that lead to it are, all along their fides, planted with 

fhrubs ; thefe being modern and lively, make a pleafing contraft to the fine old.mofly - 
walls. On the top of this tower the flag.of Great Britain is ufually difplayed; which, . 
hewever, as it was now late in the evening, was taken in. ; ; 
~ As I came down from the caltle, I faw thé king driving up to it, ina very plain, two- 
wheeled, open carriage. The people here were politer than [ ufed to think they were 
in London ; for I did not fee a fingle perfon, high or low, who did not pull off their 
hats as their fovercign paffed them. ‘ 

I was now again in Windfor ; and found myfelf not far from the caftle, oppofite to 


a very capital inn, where I faw many officers and feveral perfons of confequence going . 


in and out. And here at this inn, contrary to all expectation, I was received by the 
landlord with great civility, and even kindnefs ; very contrary to the haughty and in- 
folent airs which the upftart at the other, and his jackanapes of a waiter, there thought 
fit to give themfelvgs. 

However, it feemed to be my fate to be ftill a {candal and an eye-fore to all the wait- 
ers. The maid, by the order of her mafter, fhewed me a room where I might adjuft - 
my drefga little; but I could hear her mutter and grumble as fhe went along with me. 
Having put myfelf a little to rights, I went down into the coffee-room, which is imme- 
diately at the entrance of the houfe, and told the landlord, that E thought I withed to 
have yet one more-walk. On this he obligingly directed me to ftroll down a pleafane - 
field behind his houfe, at the foot of which, he faid, I fhould find the Thames, and a 

_good bathing-place. nt AS 

I followed his advice, and this evening was, if poffible, finer than the preceding. 
Here again, as I had been told I fhould, I found the Thames with all its gentle wind- 
ings; Windfor hone nearly as bright over the green vale, as thofe charming houfes 
on Richmond hill,. and the verdure .was not lefs foft and delicate. The field I was in, 
feemed to flope a little towartls the Thames. I feated myfelf near a bufh, and there 

_ waited the going down of thefun. At a diftance I faw a number of people bathing in 


the Thames. When after fun-fet, they were a little difperfed, I drew near the {pot I 
3¥ 2 had 
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had been directed to; and here, for the firft time, I fported in the cool tida of the 
Thames. The bank was fteep, but my landlord had dug‘fome fteps that went down 
into the water; which: is extremely convenient for thofe who cannot fwim. Whilft I 
was there, a couple of fimart lively apprentice boys came alfo from the town; who, 
with the greateft expedition, threw off their cloaths and leathern aprons, and plunged 
themfelves, head foremoft, into the water, where they oppofed the tide with their 
finewy arms till they were tired. They advifed me with much natural civility, 
to untie my hair, and that then, like them, I might plunge into the ftream head 
foremoft. : 

Refrefhed and ftrengthened by this cool bath, I took a long walk by moon-light on 
the banks of the Thames; to my left were the towers of Windfor, before me a little 
village, with a fteeple, the top of which peeped out among the green trees; at a dif 
tance: two inviting hills, which I was to climb in the morning; and around me the 
green corn-fields. Oh! how indefcribably beautiful was this evening, and this walk ! 
At a diftance among the houfes, I could eafily defcry the inn where I lodged, and where 
I feemed’to myfelf at length to have found a place of refuge, and an home; and I 
thought, if I could but ftay there, I fhould not be very forry if I were never to firid 
another, ; 

How foon did all thefe pleafing dreams vanifh! On my return the waiters (who 
from my appearance, too probably expeéted but:a trifling reward for their attentions 
to mie) received me gruffly, and as if they were forry to fee me again. This was 
notall; I had the additional mortification to be again roughly accofted by the-crofs 
maid, who had before fhewn me to the bed-chamber; and who, dropping a kind of 
half courtefy, with a fuppreffed laugh, fneeringly told me, I might look out for ano- 
ther lodging, as I could not fleep there, fince the room fhe had by miftake fhewn me, 
was already engaged. It can hardly be néceffary.to tell you, that I loudly protefted 
againft this fudden change. At Jength the landlord came, and I appealed to him; 
and he with great courtefy.immediately defired another room to be fhewn me; in which, 
however, there were two beds; fo that I was obliged to admit a companion. Thus 
was I very near being a fecond time turned out of an inn. ; 

Direétly under my room was the tap-room; from which I could plainly hear too. 
much of the converlation of fome low people, who were drinking and finging fongs, in 
which, as far as I could underftand them, there were many paflages at leaft as vulgar 
and nonfenfical as ours. . ~ . : 

‘This company I gueffed, confifted chiefly of foldiers and low fellows. _I was hardly 
well lulled to fleep by this hurly-burly, when my chum (probably one of the drinking 
party below) came {tumbling into the room and againft my bed. At length, though 
not without fome difficulty, he found his own bed; into which he threw himfelf juft 
as he’ was, without ftaying to pull off either cloaths or boots. : 

‘This morning I rofe very early, as I had propofed, in order to climb the two hills, 
which yefterday prefented me with fo inviting a profpe¢t ; and in particular, that one of 
them on the {ummit of which an high white houfe appeared among the dark green trees ; 
the other was clofe by. : : “A 

I found no regular path leading to thefe hills; and therefore went ftraight forward, 
without minding roads; only keeping in view the objeét of my aim. This certainly 
created me fome trouble. I had fometimes an hedge, and fometimes a bog to walk 
round ; but at length I had attained the foot of the fo earneftly wifhed-for hill, with 
the high white houfe on its fummit, when, juft as 1 was going to afcend it, and was 
already pleafing myfelf in the idea with the profpeét from the white houfe, behold I 

7 read 
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read thefe words on a board: Take care! there are fteel traps and fpring guns here. 

All my labour was loft, and I now went round to the other hill; but here were alfo 
fteel traps and {pring guns, though probably never intended to annoy fuch a wanderer 
as myfelf, who withed only to enjoy the fine morning air from this eminence. 

Thus difappointed in my hopes, I returned to Windfor, much in the fame temper 
and manner as I_had yefterday morning from Richmond-Hill; where my wifhes had 
alfo been fruftrated. 

When I got to my inn, I received from the ill-tempered maid, who feemed to have 
been ftationed there on purpofe to plague and vex me, the polite "welcome, that on no 
account fhould I fleep'another night there. Luckily, that was not my intention. I now 
write to you in the coffee room, where two Germans are talking together, who cer- 
tainly little fufpect how well I underftand them; if I were to make myfelf known to 
them, as a German, moft probably, even thefe fellows would not {peak to- me, bes 
caufe I travel on foot. I fancy they are Hanoverians! ‘The weather is fo fine, that- 
notwithitanding the inconveniences I have hitherto experienced on this account, I think, 
Lihall continue my journey in the fame manner. 


: Oxford, Fine 2 ra 

TO what various, fingular, and’ unaccountable fatalities and adventures are not-foote 
travellers expofed, in this land of carriages and horfes! But, I will begin my relation: 
in form and order.. 

In Windfor, I was obliged to pay for an old fowl T.had for fupper;. for a bed-room 
which I procured with fome difficulty: and not without murmurs, and in-which,, to 
compleat my mifadventures,. I was difturbed by a drunken fellow ; and for. a couple 
of difhes of.tea, nine fhillings,. of which the fowl .alone was charged fix fhillings. 

As Tiwas going away, the waiter, who had ferved-me with fo very ill a grace, placed: 
himfelf on the ftairs, and faid, * pray remember the waiter!” I gave him three half, 
pence :.on which he faluted me. with’ the heartielt G—dd—n-you, fir! \ had ever: 
heard. At the door {tood the crofs maid, who alfo accofted me with—“ pray remem- 
ber the chamber-maid !?’——** Yes, yes,” faid I, ‘I fhall long remember your. moft 
ill-mannered behaviour and fhameful incivility and fo I gave her-nothing. I hope 
fhe was ftung and nettled at my reproof: however the ftrove to ftifle her anger by a: 
contemptuous,. loud horfe laugh. Thus, ,as I left. Windfor, I was literally followed... 
by abules and curfés. 

Tam very. forry to fay, that I rejoiced when I once more perceived the towers of 
Windfor behind me. It is not proper for wanderers to be prowling near the palaces of 
kings: and fo I fat me down, philofophically, in the fhade of a green hedge, and again 
read Milton, no friend of kings, though the firft of poets. Whatever I may think of 
their inns, it is impoffible not to admire and be charmed with this country. 

Itook my way through Slough by Salt-hill, to Maidenhead. . At Salthill, which 
can hardly be called even a village, I faw.a barber’s fhop ;-and fo I refolved to get 
myfelf both fhaved and drefled. For putting my hair a little in order, and {having + 
me, Iwas forced to pay him a fhilling. Oppofite to this fhop, there ftands an elegant 
houfe, and a neat. garden. . 

Between Salt hill and Maidenhead, I.met-with the firft very remarkable and alarm- 
ing adventure, that has occurred during my pilgrimage. 

Hitherto I had fcarcely meta fingle foot paffenger,.whilft coaches. without number 
every moment rolled pafs me; for, there are. Tee roads, even in England, ie 

crowde: 
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crowded than this weftern road, which leads to Bath and Briftol, as well as to Oxford. 
I now alfo began to meet ‘numbers of people on horfeback ; which is by no means an 
-ufual method of travelling. * 7 
' The road now led me along a low funken piece of ground between high trees, fo 
that I could not fee far before me, when a fellow in a brown frock and round hat, with 
a ftick in hishand.a great deal ftronger than mine, came upto me. His countenance 
immediately ftruck me, as having in it fomething fufpicious. He however paffed me; 
but before I was aware, he turned back and afked me for a halfpenny, to buy, as he 
faid, fome bread, as he had eat nothing that day. 1 felt in my pocket, and found that 
I had no halfpence; no, nor even a fixpence; in fhort, nothing but fhillings. I told 
him the circumftance, which I hoped would excufe me: on which he faid, with an 
air and manner the drift of which I could not underftand, ‘ God blefs ‘my foul 1”? 
. This drew my attention ftill clofer to the huge brawny fift, which grafped his ftick ; 
and that elofer attention determined me immediately to put my hand in my pocket and 
give hima fhilling. Meanwhile a coach came up. The fellow thanked me, and went on, 
Had the coach come a moment fooner, I fhould not eafily have given him the fhilling ; 
which, God knows, I could not well fpare. Whether this was a foot-pad or not, I will 
not pretend to fay; but he had every appearance of it. i 

Y pew came to Maidenhead bridge, which, is five and twenty Englith miles from 
London. : 

The Englith mile-ftones give me much pleafure; and they certainly are a great con- 
venience tg travellers. They have often feemed to eafe me of half ‘the diftance of a 
journey, merely by telling me how far I had already gone; and by affuring me that 

was on the right road. For, befides the diftance from London, every mile-ftone 

informs you, that, to the next place is fo many miles: and where there are crofs- 

.xoads, there are direCtion-pofts, fo that it is hardly poflible to lefe one’s-felf in, walk- 
ing. I muft confefs that all this journey has feemed but as it- were one continued walk 
for pleafure. , . 

From Maidenhead-bridge, there is a delightful profpe€& towards an hill, which ex- 
tends itfelf along the right bank of the Thames: and‘on the top of it, there are two 
beautiful country feats, all furrounded with meadows and parks. The firft is called 
Taplow, and belongs to the earl of Inchiquin; and a little farther Cliefden, which 
falfo belongs to him. . 

Thefe villas feem all to be furrounded with green meadows ; lying along thick 
woods; and, altogether, are moft charming. 

From this bridge, it is not far to Maidenhead; near which, on the left, is another 
profpeét of a beautiful feat, belonging to Pennyfton Powney, efq. ; ; 

All this Knowledge I have gained chiefly from my Englith guide;- which I have 
conftantly in my hand; and in which every thing moft worthy of notice in every mile 
is marked. Thefe notices I get ,confirmed or refuted by the people at whofe houfes 

_ I ftop; who wonder how I, who am a foreigner, have come to be fo well acquainted 
. ‘with their country. : : 

Maidenhead is a place of little note; for fome mulled ale, which I defired them to 
make me, I was obliged to pay nine pence. J fancy they did not take me to be either 
a great, oravery rich man. For, I heard them-fay, as I paffed on, “ A ftout. fel- 
low!” ‘This, though perhaps not untrue, did not feem to found in my ears, as very 
refpectful. ; ; P 

At the end of the village was a thoe-maker’s fhop ; juft as at the end of Salthill, 
there was a barber’s fhop: . 


From 
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Form henceI went to Henley, which is eleven milés from Maidenhead, and thirty- 
fix from London. ‘ ; i 

Having walked pretty faft for fix Englifh miles together, ‘and being now only five 
miles from Henley, I came toa rifing ground where there juft happened to be a mile- 
ftone, near which I fat down, to enjoy one of the moft delightful profpects; the con- 
templation of which, I recommend to every one, who may ever happen to come to this 
fpot.- Clofe before me rofea foft hill, full of green corn-fields, fenced with quick 
hedges; and the top of it was encircled with awood. . ~ 

At fome little diftance, in a large femicircle, one green hill rofe after another, all 
around me, gently raifing themfelves aloft from the banks of the Thames, and on which 
woods, meadows, arable lands, and villages were interfperfed in the greateft and moft 
beautiful variety; whilft at their foot the Thames meandered, in moft piéturefque 
windings, among villages, gentlemen’s feats, and green vales. r 

The banks of the Thames are every where beautiful, every where charming: how 
delighted was I- with the fight of it, when, having loft it for a fhort time, 1 fuddenly 
and unexpeétedly faw it again with all its beautiful banks. In the vale below, flocks 
were feeding ; and from the hills, I heard the {weet chimes of diftant bells. 

The circumftance that renders thefe Englith profpeéts fo enchantingly beautiful, is a 
concurrence and union of the tout enfemble. Every thing coincides and confpires to ren- 
der them fine, moving, pictures. It is impoffible to name, or find a fpot, on which 
the eye would not delight to dwell. Any of the leaft beautiful of any of thefe views 
that { have feen in England, would any where in Germany, be deemed a pa-. 
radife. 

Reinforced, as it were, by this gratifying profpect, to fupport frefh fatigues, I now 
walked a quick pace, both up and down the hills, the five remaining miles to Henley ; 
where I arrived about four in the afternoon. 

fo the left, juft before I got to Henley, on this fide of the Thames,. I faw on a: 
hill, a fine park and a magnificent country feat; at prefent occupied by general 
Conway. 7 : *.. 

Juft before my entrance into Henley, I walked a little dire€tly on the banks of the 
Thames; and fat myfelf down in the high grafs; whilit oppofiteto me, on.the other 
fide, lay the park on the hill, AsI wasa little tired, I fell alleep, and when I 
awaked the laft rays of the fetting fun juft fhone upon me. oT of 

Invigorated by this fweet, though fhort, flumber, 1 walked on; and entered the 
town. It’s appearance, however, indicated that it was too fine a plate for me, and 
fo I determined to {top at an inn on the road-fide; fuch an one as the Vicar of Wakee- 
field well calls, “the refort of indigence and frugality.” 

The worft of it was, no one, even in thefe places of refuge, would take mein. Yet, 
on this road, I met two farmers, the firft ef whom I afked, whether he thought I could 
get a night’s lodging at an houle which I faw at a diftance, by the road fide. “ Yes, 
fir, I dare fay you may! che replied. But he was miftaken: when I came there, I was’ 
accofted with that fame harfh falutation, which though alas, no longer quite new to 
me, was.{till unpleafing to my ears, ‘* We have got no beds; you can’t ftay here to 
night’? It was the fame at the other inn, on the road ; I was therefore obliged to de- 
termine to walk on as far as Nettlebed, which was five miles farther ; where I arrived 
rather late in the evening, when it was indeed quite dark. ; 

Every thing feemed to be all alive in this little village; there was a party of militia 
foliers who were dancing, finging, and making merry. Immediately on my entrance 
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as ufual in England, a large beam extended” acrofs the ftreet to the oppofite 
_houfe, from which hung dangling an aftonifhing large fign, with the name of the pro- 
prigtor. : . 

“ May I flay here to night 7”? I afked with eagernefs: “why, yes, you may;”? an 
anfwer, which, however cold and furly, made me exceedingly happy. 

They thewed me into the kitchen, and fet me down to fup at the fame table with fome 
foldiers and the fervants. I now, for the firft time, found myfelf in one of thofe 
kitchens which I had fo often read of in Fielding’s fine novels; and which certainly give 
one, on the whole, a very accurate idea of Englifh manners. 

‘The chimney in this kitchen, where they were roafting and boiling, feemed to be 
taken cff from the reft of the room and enclofed by a wooden partition: the reft of 
the apartment was made ufe’ of asa fitting and eating room: All round on the fides 
were fhelves with pewter difhes and plates, and the ceiling was well ftored with pro- 
vifions of various kinds, fuch as fugar-loaves, black-puddings, hams, faufages, flitches of 
bacon, &c. 

While I was eating, a poft-chaife drove up ; and in a moment both the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and the whole houfe fet in motion, in order to receive, with all due 
refpedt, thefe guefts, who, no doubt, were fuppofed to be perfons of confequence. The 
gentlemen alighted however only for a moment, and called for nothing but a 
couple.of pots of becr; and then drove away again. Notwithftanding the people 
of the houfe behaved to them with all poflible attention, for they came in a poft- 
chaife. : 

Though this was only an ordinary village, and they certainly did not take me 
for a perfon.of confequence, they yet gave mea carpeted bed-room, and a very good 
bed. 

‘The next morning I put on clean linen, which I had along with me, and dreffed my- 
felf as well as I could. And now, when I thus made my appearance, they did not, 
as they had the evening before, fhew me into the kitchen, but into the parlour; a 
rodin that feemed to be allotted for ftrangers, on the ground-floor. I was alfo now 
addreffed by the moft refpeétful term, fr ; whereas, the evening before I had been 
catled only mafer : by this latter appellation, I believe, it is ufual to addrefs only far. 
mers, and quite common people. : 

"This was Sunday; and all the family were in their funday-cloaths. I now be- 
gan to be much pleafed with this village, and fo I refolved to ftop at it for the day, and 
attend divine-fervice. For this purpofe I borrowed a prayer-book of my hoft. Mr. 
Tiling was his name, which ftruck me the more, perhaps, becaufe it is a very common 
name in Germany. During my breakfaft I read over feveral parts of the Englith liturgy, 
and could not help being {truck at the circumftance that every word in the whole fervice 
feems to be prefcribed and dictated to the clergyman. They do not vifit the fick but 
by a prefcribed form: as, for inftance, they muft begin by faying, “ Peace be to this 
houfe;”” &c.° : 7 

Its being called a prayer-book, rather than, like ours, an hymn-book, arifes from 
the nature of the Englith fervice, which is compofed very little of finging; and al- 
moft entirely of praying. The pfalms of David, however, are here tranflated into 
Englith verfe; and are generally printed at the end of Englith prayer-books. 

The prayer-book, which my landlord lent me, was quite a family-piece; for all his 
children’s births and names, and alfo his own wedding-day, were very carefully fet 


down on it. Even on this account alone the book would not have been uninterefting 


to me, 
At 


~ 
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At half-paft nine, the fervice began. Dire&ily oppofite to our houfe, the boys of the 
village were.all drawn up, as if they had been recruits, to be drilled: all well-looking, 
healthy lads, neat and decently drefled, and with their hair cut fhort and combed on 
the forehead, according to the Englifh fafhion. Their bofoms were open,.and the 
white frills of their fhirts turned back on each fide. They feemed to be drawn up here 
at-the entrance of the village, merely to wait the arrival of the clergyman. 

I walked a little way out of the village; where, at fome diftance, I faw feveral 
people coming from another village, to attend divine fervice here at Nettlebed. 

At length came the parfon on horfeback. ‘he boys pulled off their hats, andvalt 
made him very low bows. He appeared to be rather an elderly man, and wore his own 
hair round and decently drefled; or rather curled naturally. #6 ; 

‘The bell now rung in, and fo I too, with a fort of fecret proud fenfation, as if I alfo_ 
had been an Englifhman, went with my prayer-book under my arm to‘church, along 
with the reft of the congregation; and when I got into the church, the clerk very civilly 
feated me clofe to the pulpit. a 

Nothing can poflibly be more fimple, apt, and becoming than the few decorations of 
this church. 

Directly over the altar, on two tables, in large letters, the ten commandments were 
written. There furely is much wifdom and propriety in thus placing, full in the view ~ 
of the people, the fum and fubftance of all morality. 7S 

Under the pulpit, near the fleps that led up to it, was a defk, from which the clergy- 
man read the liturgy, the refponfes-were all regularly made by the clerk; the whole 
congregation joining occafionally, though but in a low voice: As for inftance, the mi- 
nifter faid, “Lord havemercy upon us!” the clerk and the congregation immediately 
fubjoin, “and forgive us all our fins.” In general, when the clergyman offers up a 
prayer, the clerk, and the whole congregation anfwer only, dmcx ! : 

‘The Englith- fervice muft needs be exceedingly fatiguing to the officiating minifter, 
inafmuch as, befides a fermon, the greateft part of the liturgy falls to his fhare to read, 
‘befides the ‘pfalms, and two leffons. , The joining of the whole congregation in prayer . 
has fomething exceedingly folemn.and affecting in it. Two foldiers, who fat near me 
in the church, and who had probably been in London, feemed to with to pafs for phi- 
lofophers, and wits ; for they did not join in the prayers of the church. ae a 

The fervice was now pretty well advanced, when I obferved fome little ftir in the defk, . 
the clerk was bufy, and they feemed to be preparing for fomething new and folemn ; 
and I alfo perceived feveral mufical inftruments. The clergyman now ftopped, and the 
clerk then faid, in a loud voice, ‘* Let us fing to the praife and glory of God, the forty- 
feventh pfalm.” ; 

I cannot well exprefs how affecting and edifying it feemed to me, to hear this whole, 
orderly, and decent congregation, in this {mall country church, joining together, with 
-vocal and inftrumental mufic, in the praife oftheir Makér. It was the more grateful, 
as having been performed not by mercenary muficians, but by the peaceful and pious 
inhabitants, of this fweet village. I can hardly figure to myfelf any offering more likely 
to be grateful to God. : 

The congregation fang and prayed alternately feveral times; and the tunes of the 
pfalms were particularly lively and cheerful, though at the fame time fufficiently grave, 
and uncommonly interefting. J-am a warm admirer of all facred mufic; *and I cannot 
but add, that, that of the church of England is particularly calculated to raife the heart 
to devotion. Town it often affeCted me even to tears, 
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The clergyman now ftood up and made a fhort, but very proper difcourfe on this 
text; “Not all they who fay, Lord, Lord! fhall enter the kingdom of heaven.” His 
language was particularly plain, though forcible; his arguments were no lefs plain, con- 
vincing, and earneft; but contained nothing that was particularly flriking. I do not 
think the fermon lafted more than half an hour, 

This clergyman had not perhaps a very prepoffefling appearance : 1 thought him alfo 
a little diftant and referved; and 1 did not quite like his returning the bows of the far- 
mers with a very formal nod. . 

I ftaid till the fervice was quite over; and then went out of the church with the con- 
gregation, and amufed myfelf with reading the infcriptions on the tomb-ftones, in the 
church-yard ; which, in general, are fimpler, more pathetic, and better written than 
ours. x . - 

There were fome of them, which, to be fure, were ludicrous and laughable 
enough, 

Among thefeis one on the tomb of a fmith, which, on account of it’s fingularity, E 
here copy and fend you. ; : : 


« My fledge and anvil lie declin’d, 

My bellows too have loft their wind ; 
My fire’s extin&, my forge decay’d, 
My coals are fpent, my iron’s gone, 
My nails are drove; my work is done.” 


Many of thefe epitaphs clofed with the following quaint rhymes : 


& Phyficians were in vain ; 
God knew the beft ; 
So here I reft.”” 


In the body of the church + faw a marble monument of a fon of the celebrated Dr. 
Wallis, with the following fimple and affecting infcription : : 


« The fame good fenfe which qualified him for every publie employment, 
Taught him to {pend his life here in retirement.” 


Allthe farmers, whom I faw here, were dreffed, not as oursare, in coarfe frocks, but 
with fome tafte, in fine good cloth; and were to be diftinguifhed from the people of 
the town, not fo much by their drefs, as“i; the greater fimplicity and modefty of their 
behaviour. 

Some foldiers, who. probably were ambitious of being thought to know the world, 
and to be wits, joined me, as I was looking at the church, and _feemed to be quite. 
afhamed of it, as, the# faid, it-was only a very miferable church. On which I took the 
liberty to inform them, that no church could be miferab!-. which contained otderly and 
good people. . 

I flaid here to dinner. In the afternoon there was no fervice; the young people, 
however, went to church, and there fang fome few pfalms. Others of the congregation 
were alfo prefent. ‘This was conducted with fo much decorum, that I could hardly help 
confidering it, as, aCtually a kind of church-fervice. I ftaid, with great pleafure, till 
this meeting alfo was over. ’ 
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I feemed indeed to be enchanted, and as if I could not leave ‘this village. Three 
times did I get off, in order.to go on farther, and as often returned, more than half re. 
folved to fpend a week, or more, in my favourite Nettlebed. 

But the recollection that I had but a few weeks to ftay in England, and that I muft 
fee Derbythire, at length drove me away. I caft many a longing, lingering look on 
the little church-fteeple, and-thofe hofpitable friendly roofs, where, all that morning, I 
had found myfelf fo perfectly at home. . : 

It was now nearly three o’clock in the afternoon when I leit this place ; and ! was 
ftill 18 miles from Oxford. However, J feemed refolved to make more than one flage 
of it to Oxford, that feat of the mufes, and fo, by pafling the night about five miles from 
it, to reach it in good time next morning. ‘~ , 

The road from Nettlebed feemed to me but as one long fine gravel walk in a neat 
garden. And my pace in it was varied, like that of one walking in a garden : I fome- 
times walked quick, then flow, and then fat down and read Milton. . 

When I had got about eight miles from Nettlebed, and was now not far from Dor- 
chefter, Ihad the Thames at fome diftance on my left; and on the oppofite fide, T 
faw an extenfive hill, behind which-a tall maft feemed to rife. This led me‘to fup- 
pofe, that on the other fide of the hill there mutt needs alfo bea river. The profpect 
{ promifed myfelf from this hill could not poflibly be paffed ; and.fo I went out of the 
road to the left over a bridge acrofs the Thames, and mounted the hill, always keeping 
the maft in view. When I had attained the fummit, I found (and not without fome 
fhame and chagrin} that it was all-anillufion. There was, in fact, nothing. before 
me but a great plain; and the maft had been fixed there, either as a may-pole only, 
or to entice curious people out of their way. = 

I therefore now again, flowly and fullenly, defcended the hill, at the bottom of which 
was an houfe, where feveral people were looking out of the window, and, asI fuppofed, 
laughing at me. Even if it wére fo, it feemed to be but fair, and fo it rather amuled, 
than vexed me ; and I continued to jog on, without much regretting my wafte journey 
to the matt. ; 

Not far from Dotchefter, I had another delightful view. ‘The country here became 
fo fine, that 1 pofitively could not prevail on myfelf to quit it, and fo I laid myfelf down 
‘on the green turf, which was fo frefh and fweet, that I could almoft have been con- 
tented, like Nebuchadnezzar, to have grazed on it. The moon was at the full; the 
fun darted its laft parting rays through the green hedges; to all which was added, the 
overpowering fragance of the meadows, the diverfified fong of the birds, the hills that 
tkirted the Thames ; fome of them of a light, afd others of a dark-green hue; with the 
tufted ‘tops of trees difperfed here and there among them. The contemplation of all 
‘thefe delightful circumftances well-nigh overcame me. 5 

I arrived rather late at Dorchefter. This is only a {mall place; but there is in it a 
arge and noble old church, As I was walking along, I faw feveral ladies with their 
heads dreffed, leaning out of ‘their windows, or ftanding before the houfes;:and this 
made me conclude, that this was too. fine a place for me; and fo I determined to 
walk on three quarters of a mile farther to Nuneham; which place is only five 
miles from Oxford. When I reached Nuneham, I was nota little tired; and it was 
-alfo quite dark. : ; 

The place confifts of two rows of low, neat houfes, built clofe to each other, and as re- 
-gular and uniform as a London ftreet. All the doors feemed to be fhut; and evena 
‘light was to be feen only in a few of them. 
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At length quite at the end of the place, I perceived.a great fign hanging acrofs the 
ftreet, and the laft hovfe to the left was the inn, at which every thing feemed to be ftill 
in motion. : i : 

I entered without ceremony, and told them my errand ; which was, that I intended 
to fleep there that night. “ By no means;” was the anfwer, “it was utterly impoffi- 
ble ; the whole houfe was full, and all their beds engaged; and, as I had come fo far, 
{ might even as well walk on the remaining five miles to Oxford.” Ke 

Being very hungry, I requefted that, at leaft, they would give me fomething to eat. 
To this they anfwered, that, as I could not ftay all night there, it would be more proper 
for me to fup where I lodged ; and fo I might go on. R 

At length, quite humbled by the untowardnefs of my circumftances, I afked for a 

ot of beer, and that they did vouchfafe to give me, for ready money only; but a 
bit of bread to eat with it (for which alfo 1 would willingly have paid) they peremp- 
torily refufed me. , 

Such unparalleled inhofpitality I really could not have expected in an Englith inn: but, 
‘yefolvings with a kind of fpiteful indignation, to fee how far their inhumanity would 
carry them, I begged that they would only let me fleep on a bench, and merely give 
me houfe-room; adding, that if they would grant me that boon only, I would. pay 
them the fame as for a bed; for, that I was fo tired, I could not poflibly go any far- 
ther. Even in the moment that I was thus humbly foliciting this humble boon, they 

_banged the door to full in my face. 

As here, ina fimall village, they had refufed to receive me, it feemed tobe pre- 
_fumption to hope, that I fhould gain admittance at Oxford. What could I do? I 
was'much tired, and-fo as it was nota very cold night, I refolved to pafs it in the open 
air s in this refolution, bouncing from this yude inn, I went to look out for a conve- 
nient fpot for that purpofe,. in an‘adjoining field, beneath -fome friendly tree. Juft asi 
had found aplace, which] thought would do, and was going to pull off my great coat, 
to lay under: my head, by way of pillow, I heard fome one behind me, ‘following me 
with a quick pace. At firft, I was alarmed, but my fears were foon difpelled by his 
calling after me, and afking, ‘if I would accept of company.” 

As little as any one is to be trulted, who thus follows you into a field in a dark 
night, yet it was a-pleafure to me to find that there were fill fome beings not quite 
inhuman ; and-at leaft one perfon, who ftijl interefted himfelf about me: I therefore 
ftopped, and as he came up tome, he faid that if I-was a good walker, we might keep 
each other company, as he was alfo going to Oxford. I readily accepted of his pro- 
pofal, and fo we immediately fet off together. : 

Now, as I could not tell whether my travelling companion was to be trufted or not, 
T foon took an opportunity to let him know that was poor, and much diftrefled. To 
eonfirm this, I told hint of the inhumanity with which Thad juft been treated at the inn; 
where they refufed a poor wanderer fo much asa place to lay his head, or even a mor 
fel of bread for his money. — ; ; a 

My companion fomewhat excufed the people by faying, that the houfe was really full 
of people who had been at work in the neighbourhood, and now flept there. But that 
they had refufed- me a bit of bread he certainly could not juftify. As we went along,. 
other topics of converfation were ftarted, and among other things, he afked me, where 
I came from that day ? A ueey 

Tanfwered from Nettlebed, and added, that I had attended divine fervice there that 
morning. Aa 

As. 
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As you probably paffed through Dorthefter this afternoon; faid he, you might have 
heard me preach alfo, had you come into the charch there, for that is my curacy, from 
which I am-juft come, and am now returning to Oxford. So you are a clergyman, 


faid I, quite overjoyed that, in a dark night, I had met a companion on the road, who ~ 


was of the fame profeflion as myfelf. And.I alfo, faid I, am a preacher of the gofpel, 
though, not of this country. And now I thought it right to give him to underftand, 
that it was not, as I had before intimated, out of abfolute poverty, but with a view of 
becoming better acquainted with men and manners, that I thus travelled on foot. He 
was as much pleafed with this agreeable meeting as myfelf, and. before we took a fep- 
farther, we cordially fhook hands. : : : 

He now began to addrefs me in Latin, and on my. anfwering him in that language, 
which I attempted to pronounce according to the Englifh manner of {peaking it, he: 
applauded me not a little for my correct pronunciation. He then told me, ‘that fome: 
years ago, in the night alfo, and nearly at the fame fpot where he found: me, he had. 
met another German, who likewife fpoke to him in Latin; but this unknown coun- 


tryman of mine had pronounced it fo very badly, that he faid it was abfolutely unin. 


telligible. ; 
"bhe converfation now turned on various theological matters; and among others on: 
the novel notions of a Dr. Prieftly, whom he roundly blamed, I was not at all difpofed: 
to difpute that point with him, and fo, profefling with great fincerity, an high elteem 
_ for the church of England, and great refpect and regard for its clergy, I feemed to: 
gain his good opinion, : 


Beguiling the tedioufnefs of the road by fuch difcourfe, we were now gots. alinoft: . 


without knowing it, quite to Oxford. : 

He told me I. fhould now fee one of the fineft and moft beautiful cities, not only in 
England, burin all Europe. All he lamented was, that on account of the darknels of 
the night, I fhould not immediately fee it. 

This really was the cafe; and now, faidhe, as we entered the town, I introduce you 
into Oxford by one of the fineft, the longeft, and moft beautiful ftreets, not.only in 
this city, but in England,’ and I may fafely add in all Europe. 

The beauty and the magnificence of the ftreet. 1 could: not diftinguifh; but of its 
length I was perfectly fenfible by my fatigue; for we ftill went on, and fill through 
the longeft, the fineft, and moft beautiful {treet in Europe, which feemed to. have no- 
end; nor had I any aflurance that I fhould be able to find a bed for myfelf in all this. 
famous ftreet. At length my companion {topped to take leave of me, and faid, he- 
fhould now go to his college. ; 

And I, faid I, will feat myfelf for the night on this ftone bench, and. await the morn- 
ing, asit will be in vain for me, I-imagine, to look for thelter in an houfe at this time 
of night. : 

Saat yourfelf on a ftone, faid my companion, and fhook his head: No! No! come 
along with me to a neighbouring ale-houfe, where it is poffible, they. mayn’t be gone 
to bed, and we may yet find company. We went ona few houles further, and then 
knocked ata door. It was then nearly twelve. They readily let usin; but how great 
was my aftonifhment when, on being fhewn into aroom on the left, I faw a great 
number of clergymen, all with their gowns and bands on, fitting round a.large table, 
each with his pot of beer before him. My travelling companion introduced me tothem,. 
as a German clergyman, whom he could not fufficiently praife for my. correct pronun- 
ciation of the Latin, my oxthedoxy, and my good walking. ; : 

Lnow 
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I now faw myfelf ina moment, as it were, all at once tranfported into the midft of © 
acompany, all apparently very refpectable men, but all ftrangers to me. And it ap- 
peared: to me extraordinary, that I fhould, thus at midnight, bein Oxford, ina large 
company of Oxonian clergy,. without well knowing how Ihad got there. Meanwhile, 
however, I took all the pains in my power to recommend myfelf to my company, and 
in the courfe of converfation, I gave them as good an account as I could of our German 
univerfities, neither denying nor concealing that, mow and then,- we had riots and 
~ difturbances, ‘* O we are very unruly here too,” {aid one of the clergymen. as he 
took a hearty draught out of his pot of beer, and knocked on the table with his hand. 
The converfation now became louder, more general, and a little confufed; they en. 
quired after Mr. Bruns, at prefent profeffor at Helmftadt, and who was known by many 
of them. : 

Among thefe gentlemen there was one of the name of Clerk, who feemed ambitious 
to pals for a great wit, which he attempted by ftarting fundry objeétions to the Bible. 
I thould have liked him better iff he had confined himfelf to punning and playing on 
his own name, by telling us, again and again, that he fhould ftill be at leaft a Clerk, 
even though he fhould never become a clergyman. Upon the whole, however, he 
was, in his way, a man of fome humour, and an agreeable companion, . 

Among other objections to the fcriptures, he ftarted this one to my travelling com- 
panion, whofe name I now learnt was Maud, that it was faid in the Bible, that God 
was a wine-bibber, anda drunkard. On this Mr. Maud fell into a violent paflion, and . 
maintained that it was utterly impoffible that any fuch paflage fhould be found in the 
Bible. Another divine, a Mr. Caern, referred us to his abfent brother, who had al. 
ready been forty yearsin the church, and mutt cértainly know fomething of fuch a paf- 
fage if it were inthe Bible, but he would venture to iy any wager his brother knew 
nothing of it. . : : 

Waiter! fetch a Bible! called out Mr. Clerk, and a great family Bible was immediate. 
ly brought in, and opened on the table among all the beer jugs. . 

Mr, Clerk turned over a few leaves, and in the book of Judges, oth chapter, verfe 
xiii. he read, “ Should I leave my wine, which cheareth God and man?” 

Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, who had before been moft violent, now fat as if truck 
dumb. 4 filence of fome minutes prevailed, when all at once, the fpirit of revela- 
tion feemed to come on me, and I faid, ‘ Why, gentlemen! you mutt be fenfible that 
it is but an allegorical expreffion; and I added, how often in the Bible are kings called 
Gods !.”? 

“ Why yes, to be fure,”” faid Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, it is an allegorical ex- 
preffion; nothing can be more clear; it is a metaphor, and therefore it is abfurd to 
underftand it in a literal fenfe.”” And now they, in their turn, triumphed over poor 
Clerk, and drank large draughts to my health. Mr. Clerk, however, had not yet ex- 
hgufted his quiver, and fo he defired them to explain to him a paflage in the prophecy 
of Mfaiah, where: it is faid in exprefs terms, that God is a barber. Mr. Maud was fo 
enraged at this, that he called Clerk an impudent fellow; and Mr. Caern again ftill 
more earneftly referred us to his brother, who had been forty years in the church ; 
and who, therefore, he doubted not, would alfo confider Mr. Clerk as an impudent 
fellow, if he maintained any fuch abominable notions. Mr.‘Clerk all this while fat 
perfectly compofed, without either a fmile cr a frown; but turning to a paffage in 
Afaiah, chap. vil. v. 20, he read thefe words :—* In the fame day the lord fhall fhave 
with a razor—the head and the hair of the feet; and it fhall alfo confume the ee 
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If Mr. Maud and Mr, Caern were before ftunned and confounded, they were much 
more fo now; and even Mr. Caern’s brother, who had been forty years in the church, 
feemed to have left them in the lurch,. for he was no longer referred to. I broke 
filence a fecond time, and faid, “* Why, gentlemen, this alfo is clearly metaphori+ 
cal, and it is equally juft, ftrong, and beautiful.” ‘* Aye, to be fure it is,’’ rejoined 
Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern both ina breath ; at the fame time rapping the table with 
their knuckles. I went on, and faid; * You know it was the cuftom for thofe who 
were captives to have their beards fhorn; the plain import then, cf this remarkable 
expreflion is nothing more, than that God would deliver the rebellious Jews to be 
prifoners to a foreign people, who would fhave their beards!” ‘“* Aye, to be furc it is; 
any body may fee itis; why it is asclear as the day!” “ fo itis,” rejomed Mr. Caern 
“and my brother, who has been forty years in the church, explains it jult as this gen- 
tleman does.” . 5 

We had now gained a fecond victory over Mr. Clerk ;. who being perhaps afhamed 
either of himfelf or of us, now remained quiet, and made no further objections to the 
Bible. My health, however, was again.encored, and drank in ftrong ale; which, as 
my company feemed to like fo much, I was forry I could not like. It either intoxi- 
cated or ftupified me; and I do think it overpowers one much fooner than fo much 
wine would. The converfation now turned ow many other different fubjects. At 
laft, when morning drew near, Mr. Maud fuddenly exclaimed, “* d——n me, I mutt 
read prayers this morning at All-Souls!” D nme is an_ abbreviation of G—d. 
d——n me; which in England, does not feem to mean more mifchief or harm, than 
a of ous or their common expletives in converfation, fuchas O gemini! or the duce 
take me! ; 

Before Mr. Maud went away, he invited me to go and fee himin the morning, and: 
very politely offered himfelf to fhew me the curiofities of Oxford. -The reft of the 
company now alfo difperfed ; and as I had once (though in fo fingular a manner) been. 
introduced into fo reputable a fociety, the people of the houfe made no difficulty 
of giving me lodging, but with great civility, thewed mea very decent bed-cham- 
ber. 

Iam almoft afhamed to own, that next morning when I awoke, I had got fo dread- 
ful an head-ach, from the copious and numerous toafts of my jolly and reverend. 
friends, that I could not poflibly get up; ftill lefs could J wait on Mr. Maud at his 
college. 

The inn where I was goes by the name of the Mitre. Compared to Windfor, I there 
found prince-like attendance. Being, perhaps, a little elevated the preceding evening, 
Thad in the gaiety, or perhaps in the vanity of my heart, told the waiter, that he muft 
not think, becaufe I came on foot, that therefore I fhould give him lefs than others gave.. 
J affured him ofthe contrary. It was probably not a little owing to this affurance that 
1 had fo much attention fhewn to me. j 

I now determined to ftay at leaft a couple of days at Oxford; it was neceffary and: 
proper, if for no other reafon, yet merely that I might have clean linen. No people 
are fo cleanly as the Englifh, nor fo particular about neat and clean linen. -For, one 
afternoon; my fhirt not having been lately changed, as I was walking through a little 
ftreet, | heard two women, who were ftanding at a door, call after. me, “ look 
at the gentleman there! A fine gentleman indeed, who cannot afford even a clean 
fhirt ” : j 

I dined below with the family, and a few other perfons, and the converfation in 
general, was agreeable enouch. I was obliged to tell them manv wonderful ftories 
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(for who are fo illiterate, or infenfible, as not to be ‘delighted with the marvellous!) 
concerning Germany and the king of Pruffia. They could not fufficiently admire my 
courage in determining to travel on foot, although they could not help approving of 
he motive. At length, however, it came out, -and they candidly owned, that I fhould 
not have’ been received into their houfe, had T not been introduced as I-was. 

I was now confirmed in my fufpicions, that, in England, any’perfon undertaking 
fo long a journey on foot, is fare to be looked upon, and confidered as either a beg- 
gar, or a vagabond, or fome neceffitous wretch, which is a charaéter not much more 
popular than that of a rogue; fo that I could now eafily account for my reception. in 
Windfor, and at Nuneham. But, with all my partiality for this country, it is im- 
poflible, evén in theory, and much lefs fo in practice, to approve of a tyftem which 
confines all the pleafirres and benefits of travel’to the’rich. «A poor peripatetic is hardly 
allowed even the humble merit of being honelt. . 

AsI ftill intended to purfue my journey to Derbyfhire, I was advifed (at leaft till 1 
got further into the country) to take’a place in a poft-coach. They told me, that the 
further I got from London, the more reafonable and humble I fhould find the people ; 
every thing would be cheaper; and every body more hofpitable.. This determined 
me to go, in the poft-coach, from Oxford to Birmingham ; where Mr. Pointer, of 
London, had recommended me to a Mr. Fothergifl, a merchant there; and from 
thence to continue my journey on foot. 

Monday I fpent at Oxford, but rather unpleafantly, on account of my head-ach. 
Mr. Maud himfelf came to fetch me, as he had promifed he would, but I'found myfelf 
unable to go with him. _ ; 

Notwithftanding this, in the afternoon, I took a little walk up an hill, which lies to 
the north of Oxtord ; and from the top of which I could fee the whole city; which 
did not, however, appear to me nearly fo beautiful and-magnificent as Mr. Maud had 
cefcribed it to’: me during our Jaft night’s walk. er ee : 

The colleges are moftly- in the gothic tafte, and much over loaded with ornaments, 
and built with grey ftone; which, perhaps, while it is new, looks pretty well, but it 
has now the moit dingy, dirty, and difgufting appearance, that you can. poffibly 
imagine, i Se fee 

Only one of thefe colleges is in the modern ftile. The houfes of the city are in ge- 
neral ordinary, ‘in fome parts quite miferable ; in fome ftreets they are only one ftory 
high, and have fhingled roofs. ‘To me Oxford feerned to have but a dull and gloomy 
Jook ; and I cannot but wonder how it ever came to be confidered as fo fine a city, 
and next to London. __ : 

T remained on the hill, on which there was a fight of fteps that led to a fubterrane- 
ous walk, ti fun-fet, and faw feveral ftudents walking here,’ who wore their black 
gowns oyer thgir coloured cloaths, and flat fquare hats, juft like thofe I had feen worn 
by the Eton fcholars. This is the general drefs of all thofe who belong to the univer-- 
fities, with the exception of.a very trifling difference, by which perfons of high birth 
and rank are diftinguifhed. ; ; ; . . 

It is probably on account of thefe gowns, that the members of the univerfity are 
called Gownfmen, to diflinguifh them from the citizens who are called Townfmen ; 
and when you want to mention: all the inhabitants of Oxford together, you fay, “ the 
whole towa, Gownfmnen and ‘Townfmen.” © ‘ Fi 
This drefs, I mult own, pleafes me far beyond the boots, cockades, and. other frip- 
pery, of many of our ftudents. Nor am lefs delighted with the better behaviour and 

_ conduét which, in general, does fo much credit to the ftudents of Oxford. a 
: : “40 e 
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The next morning Mr. Maud, according to his promife, fhewed me fome of the 
things moft worthy of notice in Oxford. And firft he took me to his own room in his 
own college, which was on the ground floor, very low and dark, and refembled a 
cell, at leaft as much as a place of ftudy. The name of this college is Corpus Chrifti. 
He next condu&ed me to Al Soul’s College, a very elegant building, in which the 
chapel is particularly beautiful. Mr. Maud alfo fhewed me, over the altar here, a 
fine painting of Mengs, at the fight of which, he thewed far more fenfibility than 1 
thought him poffefled of. He faid, that notwithftanding he faw that pair tins almoft 
daily, he never faw it without being much affected. 

The painting reprefented Mary Magdalen, when fhe firft fuddenly fees Jefus fland- 
ing before her, and falls at his feet. And, in her countenance, pain, joy, grief, in 
fhort almoft all the ftrongeft of our paffions, are expreffed in fo ma(terly a manner, 
that no man of true tafte was ever tired of contemplating it ; the longer it is looked at 
the more it is admired. He now alfo thewed me the library of this college, which is 
provided with a gallery round. the top ; and the whole is moft admirably regulated and 
arranged. Among other things, I here faw a defcription of Oxford, with plates to. 
illuftrate it: and I cannot help obferving what, though trite, is true, that all thefe 
places look much better, and are far more beautiful on paper, than they appeared to 
me tobe, as I looked at them, where they actually ftand. 

Afterwards Mr. Maud conduéted me to the Bodleian library, which is not-anworthy 
of being compared to the Vatican at Rome; and next'to the building, which is called 
the Theatre, and where the public orations are delivered. ‘This is a circular building 
with a gallery all round it, which is furnifhed with benches one above the other, on 
which the doctors, mafters of arts, and ftudents fit, and direétly oppofite to each 
other, are erected two chaits, or pulpits, from which the difputants harangue and 
contend. 

Chrift Church and Queen’s College are the moft modern, and, I think, indifputa- 
bly. the beft built of all the colleges. Baliol College feems particularly to be diftine 
guifhed on account of its antiquity, and its complete gothic ftile of building. 

Mr. Maud told me that a good deal of money might be fometimes earned by preach- 
ing at Oxford ; for all the members: of a certain ftanding are obliged, in their turn,, 
to preach in the church of the univerfity; but matiy of them, when it comes to their 
turn, prefer the procuring a fubftitute ; and fo not unfrequently, pay as high as five 
or fix guineas for a fermon. : . 

Mr. Maud alfo told me he had been now eighteen years at this univerfity, and 
might ‘be made a doétor, whenever he chofe it; he was a matter of arts, and ac- 
cording to his own account gave leétures in his college on the claffics. He alfo did the _ 
duty, and officiated as curate, occafionally, in fome of the neighbouring villages. 
Going along the ftreet, we met the Englifh poet laureat, Warton, now rather an el- . 
derly man ; and yet he is {till the fellow of a college. His greateft pleafure, next to 
poetry, is,as Mr. Maud told me, fhooting wild ducks, ; : 

Mr. Maud feemed upon the whole, to be a moft worthy and philanthropic man. 
He told me, that where he now officiated, the clerk was dead, and had left a nume- 
rous family in the greateft diftrefs; and that he was going to the place next day, on 
purpofe to try if he could bring about the eleétion of the fon, a lad about fixteen years 
of age, in the place of his deceafed father, as clerk, to fupport a neceffitous family. 

At the Mitre, the inn where I lodged, there was hardly a minute, in which fome 
Atudents, or others, did not call, either to drink, or to amufe themfelves in converla- 
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tion with the daughter of the landlord, who is not only handfome, but fenfible, and 
well-behaved. cae 

They often fpoke to me much in praife of a German, of the name of Mitchel, at 
leaft they pronounced it fo, who had for many years rendered himfelf famous as a mu- 
fician. I was rejoiced to hear one of my countrymen thus praifed by the Enghth ; 
and wifhed to have paid him a vifit, but I had not the good fortune to find him at 
home. 


: Caftleton, Fune xc1k. 
BEFORE I tell you any thing of the place where I now am, I will proceed regu- 
larly in my narrative, and fo begin now, where I left off in my laft letter. On Tuef- 
day afternoon Mr. Maud took me to the different walks about Oxford, and often re- 
marked, that they were not only the fineft in England, but, he believed, in Europe. 
I own, I donot think, he over rated their merit. ‘here is one, in particular near the 
river, and clofe to fome charming meadows, behind Corpus Chrifti College, which 
may fairly challenge the world. 

We here feated ourfelves ona bench, and Mr. Maud drew a review from his pocket, 
where, among other things, a German book of profeffor Beckman’s was reviewed, 
and applauded. Mr. Maud feemed, on this occafion, to fhew fome refpeét for Ger- 
man literature. At length we parted. He went'to fill up the vacancy of the clerk’s 
place at Dorchefter, and I to the Mitre, to prepare for my departure from Oxford; 
which took place on Wednefday morning at three o’clock, in the poft-coach. Con+ 
fidering the pleafing, if not kind, attention fhewn me here, I own, I thought 
my bill not unreafonable; though to be fure, it made a great hole in my little 

urfe. ; 

Within this coach there was another young man; who, though dreffed in black, 
yet to judge from the cockade in his hat might be an officer. The outfide was quite 
full, with foldiers and their wives. The women of the lower clafs here, wear a kind of 
fhort cloak made of red cloth; but women in general, from the higheft to the loweft, 
wear hats, which differ from each other lefs in fafhion, than they do in finenefs. 

Fafhion is fo generally attended to among the Englifh women, that the pooreft maid 
fervant, is careful to be in the fafhion. They feem to be particularly fo, in their hats, 
or bonnets, which they all wear : “and they are in my opinion far more becoming than 
the very unfightly hoods and caps which our German women, of the rank of citizens, 
wear. Thereis, through allranks here, not near fo great a diftinction between high 
and low, as there is in Germany. 

I had, during this day, a little head ach; which rendered me more filent and re- 
ferved to my company, than is either ufval in England, or natural to me, ‘The Eng- 
lith are taxed, perhaps too haftily, with being fhy and diftant to ftrangers. I do not 
think this was, even formerly, their true character; or that any fuch fentiment is 

conveyed in Virgil’s “* Hofpitibus feros.” Be this as it may, the cafe was here reverfed. 
_ The Englifhman here fpoke to me feveral times in a very friendly manner, while I 
teftified not the leaft inclination to enter into converfation with him. 

He however owned afterwards, that it was this very apparent referve of mine, that 
firft gained me his good opinion. 

He faid he had ftudied phyfic, but with no immediate view of practifing it. His in- 
tention, he faid, was to goto the Eaft Indies, and there, firft, to try his fortune as an 

officer, 
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oficer.. And he was now going to Birmingham, merely to take leave of his three fil’ 
ters, whom he much loved, and who were at fchool there. 

I endeavoured to merit his confidence by telling him, in my turn, of my journey 
on foot through England; and by relating to him a few of the moit remarkable of 
my adventures; he frankly told me, he thought it was venturing a great deal; yet he 
applauded the defign of my journey, and did not feverely cenfure my plan. On my 
afking him why Englifhmen, who were fo remarkable for acting up to their own no- 
tions and ideas, did not, now and then, merely to fee life in every point of view, travel © 
on foot: O, faid he, we are too rich, too lazy, and too proud. 

And moft true it is, that the pooreft Englifhman one fees, is prouder and better 
pleafed to expofe himfeif to the danger of having his neck broken on the outfide of 
a ftage, than to walk any confiderable diftance, though he might walk ever fo much 
at his eafe. LI own, I was frightened and diftrefled, when I faw the women, where 
we occafionaily ftopped, get down from the top of the coach. One of them was ac- 
tually once in much danger of a terrible fall from the roof, becaufe, juft as fhe was 
going to alight, the horfes all at once unexpectedly went on, From’Oxford to Bir- 
mingham is fixty-two miles; but all that was to be feen between the two places was en- 
tirely loft to me, for 1 wasagain mewed up in a poft-coach, and driven along with fuch 
velocity from one place to another, that 1 feemed to myfelf as doing nothing lefs than 
travelling. ~ . 

My capers however, made me amends, in fome meafure, fot this lofs. He 
feemed to be an exceedingly good tempered and intelligent man; and I felt, in this 
fhort time, a prepoffeffion in his favor, one does not eafily form for an ordinary per- 
fon. This, I flattered myfelf, was alfo the cafe with him; and it would mortify 
me not a little, to think he had quite forgotten me, as I am fure I hall never forget 
him. ; 

Juft as we had been fometime eagerly converfing about Shakefpeare, we arrived, 
without either of us having thought of it, at Stratford upon Avon, Shakefpeare’s 
birth-place, where our coach ftopped; that being the end of one ftage. We 
were ftill two and twenty miles from Birmingham; and ninety-four from Lon- 
don. I need not tell you what our feelings were, on thus fetting our feet on claffic 

round. 
It was here that, perhaps the greateft genius nature ever produced, was born. Here 
he firft lifped his native tongue; here firft conceived the embryos of thofe compofitions - 
which were afterwards to charm a liftening world; and on thefe plains the young Her- 
cules firft played. And here too, in this lowly hut, with a few friends, he happily 
fpent the decline of -his life, after having retired from the great theatre of that bufy 
world, whofe manners he had fo faithfully pourtrayed. 

The river Avon is here pretty broad; and a row of neat though humble cottages, 
only one ftory high, with fhingled roofs, are ranged all along its banks. Thefe houfes 
impreffed me ftrongly with the idea of patriarchal fimplicity and content. 

‘We went to fee Shakefpeare’s own houfe; which, of all the houfes at Stratford, I 
think is now the worft; and one that made the leaft appearance. Yet, who would not 
be proud to be the owner of it? ‘I here now, however, lived in it only two old people, 
who fhew it to itrangers for a trifle; and what little they earn thus is their chief in- 
come. 

Shakefpeare’s chair, in which he ufed to fit before the door, was fo cut to pieces 
that it hardly looked like a chair; for every one that travels through Stratford, cuts off 
a chip, as a remembrance which he-garefully preferves, and deems a precious relique, 
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Talfo cut myfelf a piece of it; but reverencing Shakefpeare as I do, I am almoft afham. 
ed to own to you, it was fo {mall that I have loft it; and therefore you will not fee it 
on my return. 

As we travelled, I obferved every fpot with attention, fancying to myfelf, that fuch 
or fuch a {pot might be the place where fuch a genius as Shakefpeare’s firft dawned, 
and received thofe firft impreflions from furrounding nature, which are fo f{trongly 
marked in all his works: The firft impreffions of childhood, I knew, were ftrong and 
permanent; of courfe I made fure of feeing here, fome images at leaft of the wonder- 
ful conceptions of this wonderful man. But my imagination mifled me, and I was dif- 
appointed ; for I faw nothing in the country thereabouts at all ftriking, or in any refpect 
particularly beautiful. _It was not at all wild and romantic ; but rather diftinguithed for 
an air of neatnefs and fimplicity. 

‘We arrived at Birmingham about three o’clock in the afternoon. I had already 
paid fixteen fhillings at Stratford, for my place in the coach from Oxford to Bir- 
mingham, At Oxford, they had not afked any thing of me; and indeed you are 
not obliged in general, in England, as you are inGermany, to pay your paflage before: 
hand. ‘ 

My companion and myfelf alighted at the inn where the coach ftopped. We parted 
with fome reluctance, and I was obliged to promife.him that, on my return to Lon. 
don, I would certainly call on him; for which purpofe he gave me his addrefs. His 
father was Dr. Wilfon, a celebrated author in his particular ftyle of writing. 

I now enquired for the houfe of Mr. Fothergill, to whom I was recommended, and 
I was readily direéted to it; .but had the misfortune to learn, at the fame time, that this 
very Mr. Fothergill had died about eight days before. As, therefore, under thefe cir- 
cumftances, my recommendation to him was likely to be but of little ufe, I had the lefs 
defire to tarry long at Birmingham: and fo, without ftaying a minute longer, I imme- 
diately enquired the road to Derby, and left Birmingham. Of this famous manufac- 
turing town, therefore, I can give you no account. 

The road from Birmingham onwards is not very agreeable; being, in general, un- 
commonly fandy. Yet the fame evening, I reached a little place called Sutton, where 
every thing, however, appeared to be too grand for me to hope to obtain lodgings in 
it; till quite at the end of it, I came to a fmall inn, with the fign of the Swan, under. 
which was written Aulton, brick-maker. 

‘This feemed to have fomething in it that fuited me, and therefore I boldly went in- 
to it; and when in, I did not immediately, as heretofore, enquire if I could ftay all 
night there, but afked for a pint of ale. I own, I felt myfelf difheartened, by their 
calling me nothing but mater ; and by their fhewing me into the kitchen, where the 
landlady was fitting at a table, and complaining much of the tooth-ach. The com- 
paffion I expreffed for her on this account, as a ftranger, feemed {oon to recommend 
me to her favour; and fhe herfelf afked me if I would not ftay the night there? To 
this I moft readily affented; and thus I was again happy in a lodging for another 
night. : 

& ‘The company I here met with, confifted of a female chimney-fweeper and her chil- 
dren; who, on my fitting down in the kitchen, foon drank to my health, and began 
a converfation with me and the landlady. 

She related to us her hiftory ; which, I am not afhamed to own, I thought not un- 
interefting. She had married early, but had the hard luck to be foon deprived of her 
hufband, by his being preffed as a foldier. She neither faw nor heard of him for many 
years ; and fo concluded he wasdead. Thus-deftitute, the lived feven years as a fervant 
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in Ireland, without any one’s knowing that fhe was married. During this time her huf- 

band, who was a chimney-fweeper, came back to England, and fettled at Litchfield, 

refumed his old trade, and did well in it. As foon as he was in good circumftances, 

he every where made enquiry for his wife, and at laft found out where fhe was, and” 
immediately fetched her from Ireland. There furely is fomething pleafing in this con- 

flancy of affection in a chimney-fweeper. She told us with tears in her eyes, in what 

a ftyle of grandeur he had conduéted her into Litchfield; and how, in honour to her, he 

made a fplendid feaft on the occafion. At this fame Litchfield, which is cnly two miles ' 
from Sutton, and through which fhe faid-the road lay which I was to travel to-morrow, 

fhe ftill lived with this fame excellent hufband; where they were noted for their induf+ 

try ; where every body refpeéted them, and where, though in the loweft fphere, they 

are paflinig through life neither ufelefsty, nor unhappily. 

The landlady, during her abfence, told me as in confidence, that this chimney- 
fweeper’s hufband, as meanly as I might fancy fhe now appeared, was worth a thou- 
fand pounds; and that without reckoning in their plate and furniture; that he always 
wore his filver watch ; and that when he paffed through Sutton, and lodged there; he 
paid like a nobleman. : 

She further remarked, that the wife was indeed rather low-lived ; but that the hufband 
was one of the beft-behaved, politeft, and civileft men in the world. I had myfelf taken 
notice, that this fame dingy companion of mine had fomething fingularly coarfe and vul- 
gar in her pronunciation. The word old, for example, fhe founded like auld. In other 
refpeéts, I had not yet remarked any ftriking variety or difference from the pronun-” 
ciation of Oxford or London.’ : ; 

To-morrow the chimney-fweeper, faid fhe, her hufband, would not be at home, 
but if I came back by the way of Litchfield, fhe would take the liberty to requeft 
the honour of a vifit; and to this end fhe told me her name, and the place of her 
abode. : : 3: 

At night the reft of the family, a fon and daughter of the landlady, came home, and 
paid all poffible attention to their fick mother. I fupped with the family; and they 
here behaved to me as if we had already lived many years ba Nariel 

Happening to mention that I was, if not a fcholar, yet a ftudent, the fon to'd me, 
there was at Sutton a celebrated Grammar-{chool, where the fchool-mafter received 
two hundred poundsa year fettled falary, befides the income arifing from the fcholars, 

And this was only in a village. Ithought, and not without fome fhame and forrow, 
of our Grammar-fchools in Germany ; ‘and the miferable pay of the matters. 

When I paid my reckoning the next morning, I obferved the uncommon difference 
here and at Windfor, Nettlebed, and Oxford. At Oxford I was obliged to pay for 
my fupper, bed, and breakfaft, at leaft three fhillings, and one to the waiter. I here 
paid for my fupper, bed, and breakfaft, only one fhilling, and tothe daughter, whom 
1 was to confider as chamber-maid, feurpence; for which the very civilly thanked me, 
and gave me a written recommendation to an inn at Litchfield, where | should be well 
lodged, as the people in Litchfield were, in general, fhe faid, very proud. This written 
recommendation was a mafter-piece of orthography, and fhewed that in England, as 
well as elfewhere, there are people who write entirely from the ear, and as they pro- 
nounce. In Englith, however, it feems to look particularly odd; but perhaps that 
may be the cafe in all languages that are not native. ; 

Ttook leave here as one does of good friends, with a certain promife, that on my re- 
turn I would certainly call on them again. ; . 
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At noon I got to Litchfield; an old fafhioned town with narrow dirty ftrects, where 

’ for the firft time, I faw round panes of. glafs in the windows. The place, to me, 

wore an unfriendly appearance ; I therefore made no ufe of my recommendation, but 

went ftraight through, and only bought fome bread at a baker’s, which I took along 
with me. Baten 33 . 

At night I reached Burton, where the famous Burton Ale is brewed. By this time I 
felt myfelf pretty well tired; and therefore propofed to ftay the night here. But my 
courage failed me, and I dropped the refolution immediately on my entering the town. 
‘The houfes and every thing elfe, feemed to wear as-grand an appearance, almoft, as if 
I had been ftill in London. And yet the manners of fome of its inhabitants were fo 
thoroughly ruftic and rude, that I faw them aétually pointing at me with their fingers, 
as a foreigner. And now, to complete my chagrin and mortification, 1 came to a long 
ftreet, where every body, on both fides of the way, were at their doors, and actually 
made me run the gauntlet through their enquiring looks. Some even hifled at me as 
T paffed along. All my arguments to induce me to pluck up my courage, fuch as the 
certainty that I fhould never fee thefe people again, nor they me, were of no ufe: Bur- 
ton became odious and almoft infupportable to me; and the ftreet appeared as long, 
and tired me as much, asif [had walkeda mile. This ftrongly marked contemptuous 
treatment of a flranger, who was travelling through their country merely from the re« 
{pect he bore it, I experienced no where but at Burton. 

How happy did I feel when I again found myfelf out of their town; although at that 
moment I did not know where I fhould find a lodging for the night, and was, befides, 
exceflively tired. But I purfued my journey, and ftill kept in the road to Derby, along 
a foot-path which I knew to be right. It led acrofsa very pleafant mead, the hedges 
of which were feparated by ftiles, over which I was often obliged to clamber. When 
I had walked fome diftance without meeting with an inn on the road, and it had already 
begun to be dark, I-at laft fat me down, near a {mall toll-houfe, or a turnpike-gate, in 
order to reft myfelf, and alfo to fee whether the man at the turnpike could and would 
lodge me. : E 

hbee I had fat here a confiderable time, a farmer came riding by, and afked me 
where I wanted to go? 1 told him I was fo tired that I could go no farther. On this the 
good natured and truly hofpitable man, of his own accord, and without the leaft diftruft, 
offered to take me behind him on his horfe, and carry me to a neighbouring inn, where, 
he faid, { might ftay all night. 

The horfe was a tall one, and I could not eafily get up. The turnpike-man, who 
appeared to be quite decrepid and infirm, on this came out. I took it for granted, 
however, that he who’ appeared to. have hardly fufficient Rrength to fupport himfelf, 
could not help me. This poor looking, feeble, old man, however, took hold of me 
with one arm, and lifted me with a fiogle jirk upon the horfe, fo quick and fo alertly, 
that it quite altonifhed me. ; 

And now I trptted on with my charming farmer, who did not afk me one fingle im- 
pertinent queftion, but fet me down quietly at the inn, and immediately rode away to 
his own village, which lay to the left. 

This inn was called the Bear, and not improperly ; for the landlord went about, and 

- growled at his people juft like a bear, fo that at firft I expeéted no favourable reception. 
I endeavoured to gentle him a little by afking for a mug of ale,-and once or twice drink- 
ing to him. This fucceeded; he foon became fo very civil and converfable, that I be- 
gan to think him quite a pleafant fellow. This device! had learnt of the Vicar of Wake. 
: 7 field, 
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field, who always made his hofts affable, by inviting them to drink with him, It was 
an expedient that fuited me alfo in another point of view, asthe ftrong ale of England 
did not atallagree with me. ~ : 

This inn-keeper called me fir; and he made his people lay a feparate table for him- 
felfand me; for, he faid, he could fee plainly I was a gentleman. 

In our chat, we talked much of George the fecond, who appeared to be his favour. 
ite king; much more fo than George the third. And among other things, we talked 
of the battle at Dettingea, of which he knew many particulars. I was obliged alfo, in 
my turn, to tell him ftories of our great king of Pruffia, and his numerous armies; and 
allo what fheep fold for in Pruffia. After we had been thus talking fome time chiefly on 
political matters, he all at once afked me if I could blow the French horn? ‘Vhis he fup- 
pofed I could do, only becaufe I came from Germany ; for, he faid, he remembered, 
when he was a boy, a German had once ftopped at the inn with his parents, who blew 
the French horn extremely well. He therefore fancied this was a talent peculiar to- 
the Germans, 

I removed this error, and we refumed our political topics; while his children and: 
fervants, at fome diftance, liftened with great refpect to our converfation. 

‘Thus I again {pent a very agreeable evening; and when I had breakfafted in the 
morning, my bill was not more than it had been at Sutton. I at length reached the 
common before Derby on Friday morning. ‘The air was mild, and I feemed to feel 
myfelf uncommonly cheerful and happy. About noon, the romantic part of the coun- 
try began toopen upon me. J came to a lofty eminence, where, all at once, I faw a 
boundlefs profpeét of hills before me; behind which frefh hills feemed always to arife,. 
and to be infinite. =~ : : 

The ground now feemed undulatory, and to rife and fall like waves; when at the 
fummit of the rife, I feemed to be firft raifed aloft, and had an extenfive view all around 
me; and the next moment, when I went down the hill, I loft it. 3 

In the afternoon I faw Derby in the vale before me; and I was now an hundred and 
twenty-fix milesfrom London. Derby is but a fmall, and not very confiderable town, 
It was market-day when I got there; and I was obliged to pafs through a crowd of peo- 
ple; but there was here no fuch odious curiofity, nor offenfive ftaring as at Burton, 
At this place too, I took notice, that I began to be always civilly bowed to by the chil- 
dren of the villages through which I paffed. ; . 

From Derby to the baths of Matlock, which is one of the moft romantic fituations, 
it was {till fifteen miles. On my way thither, [ came to a long and extenfive village, 
which I believe was called Duffield. They here at leaft did not fhew me into the kitchen, 
but into the parlour; and I dined on cold victuals. 

The prints and pictures which I have generally feen at thefe inns, are, I think, al- 
moft always prints of the royal family, oftentimes in a group, where the king, as the 
father of the family, affembles his children around him; or elfe [ have found a map of 
London, and not feldom the-portrait of the king of Pruffia; 1 have met with it feveral 
times. You a!fo fometimes fee fome of the droll prints of Hogarth. The heat being 
now very great, I feveral times in this village heard the commiferating exclamation of 
“© good God Almighty!’ by which the people exprefféd their pity for me, as being a 
poor foot paffenger. . : 

At night I again flopped at at inn on the road, about five miles from Matlock. I 
could eafily have reached Matlock, but 1 wifhed rather to referve the firit view of the 
country till the next day, than to get there when it was dark. 

But 
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But 1 was not equally fortunate in this inn, as in the two former. ‘The kitchen 
was full of farmers, among whom, I could not diftinguith the landlord, whofe health 
T thould otherwife immediately have drank. It is true I heard a country girl, who 
was alfo in the kitchen, as often as the drank, fay, “ your health, gentleman all!” 
But I do net know how it was, I forgot to drink any one’s health; which I after- 
wards found, was taken much a-mifS. The landlord drank twice to my health, 
{neeringly, as if to reprimand me for my incivility ; and then began to join the reft 
in ridiculing me 3 who almoft pointed at me with their fingers. I was thus obliged 
for a time, to ferve the farmers as a laughing ftock, till at length one of them com- 
paffionately faid, “ nay, nay, we muft do him no harm, for he is a ftranger.” The 
landlord, 1 fuppofe, to excufe himfelf, as if he thought he had perhaps before gone 
too far, faid, “ ay, God forbid we fhould hurt any ftranger,” and ceafed his ridicule: 
but when I was going to drink his health, he flighted and refufed my attention, and 
told me with a fneer, all I had to do, was to feat myfelf in the chimney corner, and . 
not trouble myfelf about the reft of the world. ‘The landlady feemed to pity me; 
and fo fhe led me into another room where I could be alone, faying : “* what wicked 

eople !”? : ; 
I left this unfriendly roof early the next morning; and now quickly proceeded to 
Matlock. 

The extent of my journey I had now refolved fhould be the great cavern near 
Caftleton, in the high Peake of Derbythire. It was about twenty miles beyond 
Matlock. . 

The country here had quite a different appearance, from that at Windfor and Rich- 
mond. Inftead of green meadows and pleafant hills, I now faw barren mountains and 
lofty rocks; inftead of fine living hedges, the fields and pafture lands, here, were 
fenced with a wall of grey ftone; and of this very fame ftone, which is here every 
where to be found'in plenty, all the houfes are built in a very uniform and patriarchal 
manner, inafmuch as the rough ftones are almoft without any preparation, placed one 
upon another, and compofe four walls; fo that in cafe of neceflity, aman might here, 
without much trouble, build himfelf an houfe. At Derby the hpufes feemed to be 
built of the fame ftone. 3! Ny : 

The*fituation of Matlock itfelf furpaffed every idea I had formed of it. On the 
right were fome elegant houfes for the bathing company ; and leffer cottages fafpended 
like bird’s nefts in a high rock. To the left, deep in- the bottom, there was a fine, 
bold river, which was almoft hid from the eye, by a majeftic arch, formed by high 
trees, which hung over it. A prodigious ftone-wall extended itfelf above a mile along 
its border; and all-along, there is afin larly romantic and beautiful, fecret walk, 
theltered and adorned by many beautiful iiruke 

The fteep rock was covered at the top with green bufhes; and now and then a 
sheep, or a cow, feparated from the grazing flock, came to the edge of the precipice, 
and peeped over it. ; 

I have got in Milton’s Paradife Loft, which lam reading regularly through, jutt 
¢o the part where he defcribes Paradife,' when I arrived here ; and the following 
paflage, which I read at the brink of the river, had a moft ftriking and pleafing effect 
onme. “The landfcape here defcribed, was as exactly fimilar to that I faw before me, 
as if the poet had taken it from hence: 


delicious Paradife, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclofure green, 





As 
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As with a rural meund, the champain head 
Of a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy fides 

With thicket overgrown, grotefque and wild, 
Accefs denied,” Book 1V.'v. 132. 


From Matlock baths, you go over Matlock bridge, to the little town. of Matlock: 
itfelf, which, in reality, f{carcely deferves the name of a village, as it confifts of but 
a few and miferable houfes. ‘There is here, on account of the baths, a number of 
horfes and carriages, and a great thoroughfare. From hence I came through fome 
villages to a {mall town of the name of Bakewcll. ‘The whole country in this part is’ 
hilly and romantic. Often my way led me by fmall paffes, over aftonifhing eminences, 
where, in the deep below me, I faw a few huts or cottages lying. The fencing of the 
fields with grey ftone, gave the whole, a wild, and not very promifing appearance. 
The hills were in general not wooded, but naked and barren ; and you faw the flocks 
at a diftance grazing on their fummit. 

As I was coming through one of the villages, I heard a great farmer’s boy eagerly 
afk another, if he did not think I was a Frenchman. It feemed as if he had been: 
waiting fometime, to fee the wonder; for, he fpoke as though his with was now ac-- 
complhihed. a 

When I was paft Bakewell, a place far inferior to Derby, I came by the fide of a 
broad river, toa {mall eminence, where a fine cultivated field lay before me. This 
field, all at once, made an indefcribable and very pleafing impreffion. on me, which 
at firft, I could not account for; till I recolleéted having feen,. in my childhood,. 
near the village where I was educated, a fituation ftrikingly fimilar to that now before 
me, here in England. 

This field, as if it had been in Germany, was not enclofed with hedges ; but ever 
{pot in it was uninterruptedly diverfified with all kinds of crops and growths of dif-- 
ferent green and yellowifh colours, which gave the whole a moft pleating effect: but 
befides this large field, the general view of the country, and a thoufand other little 
circumftances, which I cannot now particularly enumerate, ferved to bring back to 
my recollection the years of my youth, 

Here I refted myfelf a-while; and when I was going on again, I thought of the: 
place of my refidence ; on all my acquaintances, and not a little on you, my deareft- 
friend, and imagined what you would think and fay, if you were to fee your friend 
thus wandering here all alone, totally unknown, and in a foreign land.—And at that 
moment I firft ferioufly felt the idea of diftance: and the thought that I was now in 
England, fo very far from all I loved, or who loved me, produced in me fuch fenfa- 
tions, asI have not often-felt. ~ 

It was perhaps the fame with you, my deareft friend, when on our journey to 
Hamburgh, we drove from Perlfbeg, to your birth-place, the village of Boberow ; 
where, among the farmers, you again found your own playmates ; one of whom was now 
become the bailiff of the place. On your afking them, whether they knew you, one and 
all of them anfwered fo heartily. “O, yes, yes=-why, you are Mafter Frederic,” 
‘The pedantic {choolmafter, you will remember, was not fo frank. Hé expreffed him. 
felf in the ftiff town phrafe of, ‘* he had not the honour of Knowing you; as during 
your refidence in that village, whena child, he had not been in loco. : 

I now came through a little place of the name of Afhford, and withed to reach the 
{mall village of Wardlow, which was only. three miles diftant; when two men came 
after me, at a diftance, whom I had already feen at Matlock, who called to me to wait : 
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for them. Thefe were the only foot paflengers, fince Mr Maud, who had offered to 
walk with me. : 

The one was afadler, and wore a fhort brown jacket, and an apron, with a round 
hat. ‘The other was very decently drefled, but a very filent man; whereas the fadler 
was quite talkative. : 

T liftened with aftonifhment, when I heard him begin to fpeak of Homer, of Ho- 
race and of Virgil; and ftill more when he quoted feveral paflages, by memory, from 
each of thefe authors; pronov:cing the words, and laying his emphaiis, with as much 
propriety as I could poflibly have expected, had he been educated at Cambridge, or at 
Oxford. He advifed me not to go to Wardlow, where I fhould find bad accommoda- 
tions, but rather a few miles farther to Tidefwell, ‘where he lived. This name is,” by 
a fingular abbreviation, pronounced Tidfel, the fame as Birmingham, is called by the 
common people Brummidgeham. 

We halted at a {mall ale houfe on the road-fide, where the fadler {topped to drink, 
and talk ; and from whence he was in no hafte to depart. He had the generofity and 
honour, however, to pay my fhare of the reckoning, becaufe, as he faid, he had 
brought me hither. ' 

At no great diftance from the houfe, we came to a rifing ground, where my phi- 
lofophical fadler made me obferve a profpe€t, which was perhaps the only one of the 
kind, in England. Below us was an hollow, not unlike an huge kettle, hollowed 

‘out of the furrounding mafs of earth ; and at the bottom of it, a little valley, where 

the greeri meadow was divided by a finall rivulet that ran in ferpentine windings, its 
banks graced with the moft inviting walks; behind a fmall winding, there is jut feen 
an houle where one of the moft diltinguifhed inhabitants of this happy vale, a great 
philofopher, lives retired, dedicating almoft all his time to his favourite ftudies. He 
has tranfplanted a number of foreign plants into his grounds. My guide fell into al- 
moft a poetic rapture, as he pointed out to me the beauties of this vale, while our 
third companion, who grew tired, became impatient at our tedioufnels. 

‘We were now led by a fteep road to the vale, through which we paffed; and then 
afcended again among the hills on the other fide. 

Not far from Tidefwell, our third companion left us, as he lived in a neighbouring 
place. Aswe now at length faw Tidefwell lying before usin the vale, the fadler began 

_ to give me an account of his family ; adding, by way of epifode, that he never quar- 
~ relled with his wife; nor kad ever once threatened her with his fift, much lefs, ever lifted 
it againft her. For his own fake, he faid, he never called her names; nor gave. her 
the lic. I mutt here obferve, that it is the greateft offence you can give any one in 
England, to fay to him, you lie. ‘To be called a liar, is a ftill greater affront; and you 
are a damned liar, is the very acme of vulgar abule. 

Juft as in Germany, no one will bear the name of a /coundrel, or nave; or as in 
all quarrels, the beftowing fuch epithets on our adverlary is the fignal for fighting 5 
fo the term of a /iar in England, is the moft offenfive, and is always refented by blows. 
A man would never forgive himfelf, nor be forgiven, who could bear to be called a /iar. 

Our Jackey in London once. looked at_me with aftonifhment, on my happening to 
yay to him in a joke, you area liar. 1 affure you I had much to do, before T could 
pacify him. ~ : 

If one may form a judgment of the character of the whole nation, from fuch little 
circumftances as this,-I muft fay this rooted hatred of the word liar, appears to me to 
be no bad trait in the Englifh. 
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But to return to my travelling companion, who further told me, that he was obliged 
to earn his livelihood, at fome diftance from home; and that he was now returning 
for the firft time, for thefe two months, to his family. 

He fhewed me a row of trees near the town, which he faid his father had planted, 
and which therefore he never could look at but-with emotion, though he paffed them 
often, as he went backwards and forwards, on his little journeys, to and from his birth- 
place. His father, he added, had once been a rich man; but had expended all “his 
fortune to fupport one fon. Unfortunately for himfelf, as well as his family, his 
father had gone to America, and left the reft of his children poor; notwithftanding 
which, his memory was {till dear to him, and he was always affected by the fight of 
thefe trees. 

Tidefwell confifts of two rows of low houfes, built of rough grey ftone. My guide, 
immediately on our entrance into the place, bade me take notice of the church, which 
was very handfome ; and notwith{tanding its age, had ftill fome pretenfions to be con- 
fidered as an edifice built in the modern tafle.~ . 

He now afked me, whether he fhould fhew me to a great inn, or to a cheap one. 
And as I preferred the latter, he went with me himfelf to a {mall public houfe, and 
very particularly recommended me to their care, as his fellow traveller, and a clever 

man, not without learning. 

The people here alfo endeavoured to accommodate me moft magnificently, and for 
this purpofe gave me fome toafted cheefe, which was Chehire cheefe, roafted and half 
melted at the fire. This, in England, it feems, is reckoned good eating, but unfor- 
tunately for me, I could not touch a bit of it. I therefore invited my landlord to par- 
take of it, and he indeed, feemed to feaft on it. As I neither drank brandy nor ale, 
he told me I lived far too {paringly for a foot traveller; he wondered how I had 
ftrength to walk fo well, and fo far. 

T avail myfelf of this opportunity to obferve that the Englith inn keepers are in genes" 
ral great ale drinkers ; and for this reafon, moft of them are grofs and corpulent: in 
particular, they are plump and rofyin their faces. I once heard it faid of one of them, 
that the extravafated claret in his phiz, might well remind one, as Falttaif fays of 
Bardolph, of hell-fire. : 

The next morning my landlady did me the honour to drink coffee with mé, but 
helped me, very {paringly, to milk andfugar, It was Sunday, and I went with my 
landlord to a barber, on whofe fhop was written “ fhaving for a penny.” ‘There were 
a great many inhabitants affembled there, .who took me for a gentleman, on account, 
I fuppofe, of my hat; which 1 had bought in London for a guinea, and which they 
all admired. I confidered this as a proof, that pomp and finery had not yet become 
general thus far from London. ; 

You frequently find in England, at many of the houfes of the common people, 
printed papers, with fundry apt and good maral maxims and rules faftened againft the 
room door; juft as we find them in Germany. On fuch wretched paper, fome of 
the moft delightful and the fineft fentiments may be read; fuch as would do honour 
to any writer of any coyntry. : 

For inftance, I read, among other things, this golden rule, on fuch an ordinary printed 
paper ftuck againft a room door, ‘* Make no comparifons!”? And if you confider how 
many quarrels, and how much mifchief arife in the world, from odious comparifons 
of the merits of one, with the merits of another, the moft delightful leffons of morality 
are contained in the few words of the above mentioned rule. . 

4B2 Aman, 
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A man, to whomI gave fixpence, conduéted me out of the town to the road leading 
‘to Caftleton, which was clofe to a wall of ftones, confufedly heaped one upon another 
as} have before defcribed. The whole country was hilly and rough, and the ground 
covered with brown heath. Here, and there, fomé fheep were feeding. 

I madea little digreffion to an hill to the left, where I had a profpeét, awfully beau- 
tiful, compofed, almoft entirely, of naked rocks, far- and near; among which, 
thofe that were'entirely covered with black heath, made a moft tremendous ap- 
pearance. : 

I was now an hundred and feventy miles from London, when I afcended one of the 
higheft hills, and all at once perceived a beautiful vale below me, which was traverfed 
by rivers and brooks, and enclofed on all fides by hills. In this vale lay Caftleton, a 
fmall town, with low houfes, which takes its name from an old caftle, whofe ruins are 
fill to be feen here. 

A narrow path, which wound itfelf down the fide of the rock, led me through the 
vale into the ftreet of Caftleton, where I foon found an inn; and alfo foon dined. 
After dinner, I made the beft of my to the cavern. : 

A little rivulet, which runs through the middle of the town, led me to its entrance. 

I ftood here a few moments, full of wonder, and aftonifhment, at the amazing height 
of the fteep rock, before me, covered on each fide with ivy and other fhrubs, At its 
fummit are the decayed wall and towers of an ancient caftle which formerly ftood on 
this rock ; and at its foot, the monftrous aperture, or mouth, to the entrance of the 
cavern, where itis pitch dark, when one looks down, even at mid-day. 

AsI was ftanding here full of admiration, I perceived, at the entrance of the cavern, 
a man of a rude and rough appearance, who aiked me if 1 wifhed to fee the Peak; and 
the echo ftrongly reverberated his coarfe voice. 

Anfwering, as I did, in the affirmative, he next further afked me, if I fhould want 
to be-carried to the other fide of the ftream, telling me, at the fame time, what the 

‘fum would be, which 1 mutt pay for it. 

This man had, along with his black ftringy hair, and his dirty and tattered cloaths, 
fuch a fingularly wild and infernal look, that he actually ftruck me as a real Charon; 
his-voice and the queftions he afked me, were not of a kind to remove this notion ; fo 
that, far from its requiring any effort of imagination, 1 found it not eafy to avoid bee 
lieving, that, at length, I had aétually reached Avernus, was about to crofs Acheron, 
and to be ferried by Charon. 

Thad no fooner agreed to his demand, than he told me, all I had to do, was boldly to 
follow him; and thus we entered the cavern. , 

To the left, in the entrance of the cavern, lay the trunk of a tree, that had been 
cut down, on which feveral of the boys of the town were playing. 

Our way feemed to be altogether on a defcent, though not fteep; fo that the light, 
which came in at the mouth of the cavern, near the entrance, gradually forfook us; 
and when we had gone forward a few fteps farther, I was aftonifhed by a fight, 
which of all other, I here the leaft expected: I perceived to the right, in the hollow 
of the cavern, a whole fubterranean village, where the inhabitants, on account of its 
being Sunday, were refting from their work; and with happy and chearful looks, 
were fitting at the doors of their huts, along with their children. 

We had {carcely paffed thefe fmall fubterranean houfes, when I perceived a number . 
of large wheels, on which, on week days, thefe human moles, the inhabitants of the 
cavern, make ropes. ; 

I fan- 
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I fancied I here faw the wheel of Ixion, and the inceffant labour of the Da- 
naides, 

The opening through which the light came, feemed, as we defcended, every mo- 
ment to become lefs and lefs, and the darknefs at every ftep to increafe, till at 
length only a few rays appeared, as if darting through a crevice, and juft tinging 
the finall clouds of fmoke which, at dufk, raifed themfelves to the mouth of the Ca- 
vern. : 

This gradual growth, or increafe of darknefs, awakens in a contemplative mind, a 
foft melancholy. As you go down the gentle defcent of the Cavern, you can hardly help 
fancying the moment is come when, without pain or grief, the thread of life is about 
to be {napped ; and that you are now going thus quietly to that land of peace where 
trouble is no more. 

At length the great cavern in the rock clofed itfelf, in the fame manner as hea. 
ven and earth feem to join each other, when we came to a little door, where an old 
woman came out of one of the huts, and brought two candles, of which we each took 
one. : 

My guide now opened the door, which completely thut out the faint glimmering of 
light which, till then, it was {till poflible to perceive, and led us to the inmoft centre of 
this dreary temple of old Chaos and Night, as if, till now, we had only been traverfing 
the outer courts.’ The rock was here fo low, that we were obliged to ftoop very much 
for fome few fteps, in order to get through; _but’how great was my aftonifhment, when 
we had paffed this narrow paffage and again ftood upright, at once to perceive, as well 
as the feeble light of our candles would permit, the amazing length, breadth, and height 
of the Cavern; compared to which the monftrous opening through which we had al- 
ready pafled, was nothing. 

After we had wandered here more than an hour, as beneath a dark and dufky fky, on 
a level fandy foil, the rock gradually lowered itfelf, and we fuddenly found ourfelves on 
the edge of a broad river, which, from the glimmering of our candles amid the total 
darknefs, fuggefted fundry interefting refle€tions. To the fide of this river a fmall boat 
was moored, with fome ftraw inits bottom. Into this boat my guide defired me to ftep, 
and lay myfelf down in it quite flat; becaufe, as he faid, towards the middle of the 
river, the rock would almoft touch the water. 

When J had laid myfelf down as directed, he himfelf jumped into the water, and drew 
the boat after him, : 

All around us was one ftill, folemn, and deadly filence ; and as the boat advanced, 
the rock feemed to ftoop, and come nearer and nearer to us, till at length it nearly 
touched my face; and as I lay, I could hardly hold the candle upright. TI feemed to 
myfelf to be in a coffin, rather than in a boat, as I had no room to ftir hand or foot, 
till we had pafled this frightful ftrait, and the rock rofe again on the other fide; where 
my guide once more handed me a-fhore. 

The Cavern was now become, all at once, broad and high; and then fuddenly it was 
again low and narrow. 

I obferved on both fides as we paffed along, a prodigious number of great and fmall 
petrified plants and animals, which however we could not examine, unlefs we had been 
difpofed to fpend fome days in the Cavern. . 

And thus we arrived at the oppofite fide, at the fecond river or ftream, which, how- 
ever, was not fo broad as the firft; as one may fee acrofsit to the other fide: acrofs 
this ftream my guide carried me on his fhoulders, becaufe there was here no boat to 
carry us over. 8 
8 From 
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From thence we only went a few. fteps farther, when we came to a very finall 
piece of water, which extended itfelf length-ways; and led us to the end of the Ca- 
vern. ‘ ; : : 

The path aloag the edge of this water, was wet and flippery, and fometimes fo very 
narrow, that one can hardly fet one foot before the other. oo 

Notwithftanding, I wandered with pleafure on this fubterranean.fhore, and was re- 
‘galing myfelf with the interefting contemplation of all thefe various wonderful objects, 
in this land of darknefs and fhadow of death, when, all at once, fomething: like mufic 
ata diftance, founded in mine ears. : . 

Finflantly ftopped, full of aftonifhment ; and eagerly afked my guide what this might 
mean? He anfwered, only have patience, and you fhall foon fee. in 
But as we advanced, the founds of harmony feemed to die away; the noife becam 
weaker and weaker; and at length it feemed to fink into a gentle hifling, or hum, like | 

- diftant drops of falling rain. . 

And how great was my amazement when, ere long, IL actually faw and felt a violent 
fhower of rain falling from the rock, as from a thick cloud, whofe drops, which now 
fell on our candles, had caufed that fame melancholy found which I had heard at a 
diftance. : 

This was what is here called a mizzling rain; which fell from the ceiling or roof of 
the,Cayern, through the veins of the rock. 

We did not dare to approach too near with our candles, as they might eafily haye 
been extinguifhed by the falling drops; and fo we perhaps have been forced to feek 

our way back in vain. : 

We continued our march therefore along the fide of the water, and often faw on 
the fides large apertures in the rock, which feemed to be new or fubordinate caverns ; 
all which we paffed without looking into. At length my guide prepared me for one of 
the fineft fights we had yet feen, which we fhould now foon behold. 

And we had hardly gone on a few paces, when we entered what might eafily be taken 
for a majeftic temple, with lofty arches, fupported by beautiful pillars, formed by the 
plaftic hand of fome ingenious artift. : 

This fubterranean temple, in the ftructure of which no human hand had borne a part, 
appeared to mé.at that moment, to furpafs all the moft {tupendous buildings in the 
world, in point of regularity, magnificence, and beauty. 

Full of admiration and reverence, here, even in the inmoft receffes of nature, I faw 
the majefty of the Creator difplayed ;. and before I quitted this temple, here in this fo. 
Jemn filence and holy gloom, I thought it would be a becoming aét of true religion to 
adore, as 1 cordially- did, the God of nature. - 

We now drew near the end of our journey. Our faithful companion, the water, 
guided us through the remainder of the Cavern, where the rock is arched for the lait 
time, and then finks till it touches the water, which here forms a femi-circle, and thus 
the Cavern clofes; fo that no mortal can go one ftep farther. 

My guide here again jumped into the water, {wam a little way under the rock, and 
then came back quite wet, to fhew me that it was impoflible to go any further, unlefs 
this rock could be blown up with powder, and a fecond cavern apened. I now 
thought, all we had to do was to return the neareft way; but there were new difficul- 
ties {til to encounter, and new fcenes to behold ftill more beautiful than any I had yet 
{een. 

'" My guide now turned and went back towards the left, where {followed him through 
a large opening in the rock, ~ ; 
: And. 
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And ‘here he firfk afked me if] could determine to creep a confiderable diltance - 
through the rock, where it nearly touched the ground? Having confented to do fo, 
he told me I had only to follow him; warning me at the fame ake, to take great care 
of my candle = ; : 

Thus we crept on our hands and feet, on the wet and muddy ground, through the 
opening in the rock, which was often fcarcely large enough for us to get through with . 
our bodies. ; 

When, atlength, we had got through this troublefome paffage, I faw in the Cavern, 
a‘fteep hill, which was fo high, that it feemed to lofe itfelf as in a cloud, in the fummir 
of the rock. : ; : 

This hill was fo wet and flippery, that as foon as I attempted to afcend, I fell down. 
My guide, however, took hold of my hand, and told, me, I had only refolutely to fol- 
low him. - ; . ‘ 

We now afcended fuch an amazing height, and there were fuch precipices on each - 
fide, that it makes me giddy even now, when I think of it. 

When we at length had gained the fummit, where the hill feemed. to lofe itfelf in 
the rock, my guide -placed me where I could ftand firm, and told.mé to flay there 
quietly. In the mean time he himfelf went down the hill with his candle, and left me 


» alone. 


._ I Toft fight of him for fome moments; but at length I perceived not him indeed, 
but his candle, quite in the bottom, from whence it feemed to fhine like a bright ‘and 
twinkling ftar. — ; ne 

After [had enjoyed this indefcribably beautiful fight for fome time, my guide came 

‘back, and carried me fafely down the hill again on his fhoulders. And asT now ftood 
below, he went up and let his candle fhine again through an opening of the rock, while 
I covered mine with my hand ; and it. was now as if on a dark night a bright ftar fhone- 
down upon me; a fight which, in point of beauty, far furpaffed all that I had ever. 
feen. a 

Our journey was now ended, and we returned, not without trouble and difficulty, 
through the narrow paflage. We again entered the temple we had a fhort¢ime before 
left; again heard the pattering of the rain, wHich founded as rain when we were near 
it, but which, ata diftance, feemed afonorous, dull, and melancholy hum; and now’ 
again we returned acrofsthe quiet ftreams through the capacious entrance of the cavern, 
to the little door, where we had before taken our leave of day-light; which after fo 
long a darknefs, we now. again hailed with joy. 

Before my guide opened the door, he told me I fhould now have a view of a 
fight that would furpafs all the foregoing. I found that he was in the right ; for | 
when he had only half opened the door, it really feemed as if’ I was looking into 
Elyfium. : 

The day feemed to be gradually breaking, and night and darknefs to have Vanifh- 
ed. At a diftance you again juft faw the {moke of the cottages, and then. the cot. 
tages themfelves; and as we afcended, we faw the boys’ {till playing around the 
hewn trunk, till at length the reddith purple ftripes in the iky, faintly appeared 
through the mouth of the hole; yet, juft as we came out, the fun was fetting in the 
Welt. : Bs : 

‘Phus had I {pent nearly the whole afternoon, till it was quite evening, in the caverns 
and when | looked at myfelf, I was, as to: my drefs, not much unlike my guide; my 
thoes {carcely hung to my feet, they were fo foft and fo torn by walking fo long ov the. 
damp fand, and the hard pointed {tenes, _ : 
: I paid 
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I paid no more than half-a-crown for feeing all that I had feen, with a triflle to my 
guide; for it feems he does not get the half-crown, but is obliged to account for it to 
his mafter, who lives very comfortably on the revenue he derives from this Cavern ; 
and is able to keep a man to fhew it to ftrangers. 

When I came home I fent for a fhoe-maker. There was one who lived juft oppofite ; 
and he immediately came to examine my fhoes. He told me he could not fufficiently 
wonder at the badnefs of the work, for they were fhoes I had brought from Germany. 
Notwithftanding this, he undertoook, as he had no new ones ready, to mend them for 
me as well as he could. ‘This led me to make a very agreeable acquaintance with this 
fhoe-maker; for when { exprefféd to him my admiration of the-Cavern, it pleafed hira 
greatly that in fo infignificant a place as Caftleton, there fhould be any thing which 
could infpire people with aftonifhment, who came from fuch diftant countries; and 
thereupon offered to take a walk with me,.to fhew me at no great diftance, the famous 
- mountain called Mam-Tor, which is reckoned among the things of moft note in Der- 
byfhire. 

Y This mountain is covered with verdure on its fummit and fides; but at theend it isa 
fleep precipice. The middle part does not, like other mountains, confift of rock, but 
of a loofe earth, which gives way, and either rolls from the top of the precipice in little. 
pieces, or tears itfelf loofe in large maffles, and falls with a thundering crafh, thus form« 
ing an hill on its fide which is continually encreafing. : 

From thefe circum{tances probably is derived the name of Mam Tor, which literally 
fignifies Mother Hill; for Tor, is either an abbreviation of, or the old word for, 
Tower; and means not only a lofty building, but any eminence. Mam, is a familiar 
term, that obtains, in all languages, for Mother; and-this mountain, like a Mother, 
produces feveral other fmall hills. 

The inhabitants here have a fuperftitious notion, that this mountain, notwithftanding 
its daily lofs, never decreafes, but always keeps its own, and remains the fame. 

My companion told mea fhocking hiftory of an inhabitant of Caftleton, who laid a 
wager, that he would afcend this fteep precipice. 

As the lower part is not quite fo fteep, but rather flanting upwards, he could get 
good hold in this foft Ioofe earth, and clambered: up, without lvoking round, At 
length he had gained more than half the afcent, and was juft at the part, where it 
projects and overlooks its bafis: from this aftonifhing height the unfortunate man caft 
down his eyes, whilft the threatening point of the rock hung over-him, with tottering 
mafles of earth, 

He trembled all over, and was juft going to relinquith his hold, not daring to move 
backwards or forwards: in this manner he hung for. fome time between heaven and 
earth, furrounded by defpair. However, his finews would bear it no longer; and 
therefore, in an effort of defpair, he once more colleéted all his ftrength, and got hold 
of, firit, one loofe ftone, and then another; all of which would have failed -him, had 
he not inimediately caught hold of another. By thefe means, however, at length, to 
his own, as well as to the altonifhment of all the fpe€tators, he avoided almoft inftant 
and certain death, fafely gained the fummit of the hill, and won his wager. 

I trembled as I heard this relation; feeing the mountain and the precipice 
in queftion fo near to me, I could not help figuring to myfelf the man clam- 

bering up it. ; : . 

' Not far from hence is E/den-Hole, a cavity, or pit, or hole in the earth, of fuch a 
monftrous depth, that if you throw in a pebble ftone, and lay your ear to the hedge 
of the hole, you bear it falling for a long time. 

: As 
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As foon as it comes to the bottom it emits a found as if fome one were uttering a 
loud figh. The firft noife it makes, on its being firft parted with, affeéts the ear like a 
fubterranean thunder, This rumbling, or thundering noife, continues for fome time, 
and then decreafes, as the {tone falls againft firft one hard rock and then another, at a 
greater and a greater depth; and at length when it has for fometime been falling, the 
noife {tgps with a kind of. whizzing, ora hifling, murmur. The people have alfo a 
world of fuperftitious {tories relating to this place; one of which is, that fome perfon 
once threw into it a goofe, which appeared again, at two miles diftance, in the great ca. 
vern I have already’mentioned, quite ftripped of its feathers. But 1 will not ftulf my 
letters with many of thefe fabulous hiftories. : 

They reckon tht they have in Derbythire feven wonders of nature ; of which, this 
Elden Hole, the hill of Mam Tor, and the great cavern, I have been at, are the prin- 
cipal. This cavern goes commonly by a name that is fhockingly vulgar: in Englith it 
is called “ The Devil’s Arfe o’ Peak.” . : 

The remaining four wonders are Pool’s Hole, which has fome refemblance to this 

. that I have feen, as Iam told, for I did not fee it; next, St. Anne’s Well, where there 
are two fprings, which rife clofe to each other; the one of which is doiling-hot, the 
other as cold as ice; the next is, Tide’s-qwell, not far from the town of that name, 
through which I pafled. It isa fpring, or well, which in general flows or runs under 
ground, spre puny, and then all at once rufhes forth with a mighty rumbling or 
fubterranean noife, which is faid to have fomething mufical in it, and overflows its banks. 
Laftly, Chatfworth, a palace, or feat, belonging to the Dukes of Devonshire, at the 
foot of amountain, whofe fummit is covered with eternal f{now, and therefore always ° 
gives.one the idea of winter, at the fame time that the moft delightful {pring blooms 
at itsfoot. Ican give you no further defcription of thefe latter wonders, as I only know | 
them by the account given me by others. They were the fubjeéts with which my 
guide, the fhoe-maker, entertained me during our walk. 

While this man was fhewing me every thing within his knowledge, that’ he thought 
mott interefting, he often exprefled his admiration on thinking how much of the world 
I had already teen; and the idea excited in him {fo lively a defire to travel, that I had 
much to do to reafon him out of it. He could not help talking of it the whole even. 
ing; and again and again protefted that, had he not got a wife and child, - he 
would fet off in the morning, at day-break, along with me; for here in Caftleton 
there is but little to be earned by the hardeft labour, or even genius; provifions 
are not cheap; and in fhort, there is no {cope for exertion.. ‘This honeft man 
was not yet thirty. . 

As we returned, he wifhed yet to fhew me the lead mines, but it was too late, Yet, 
late as it was, he mended my fhoes the fame evening, and I mutt do him the juttice to 
add, in a very mafterly manner. 

But Tam forry to tell you, I have brought a cough from the cavern, that does not 
at all pleafe me; indeed it occafions me no little pain, which makes me fuppofe that one 
muft needs breathe a very unwholefome damp air in this cavern. But then, were that 
the cafe, Ido not comprchend how my friend Charon fhould have held it out fo long, 
and fo well, as he has. S he 

This morning I was up very early in order to view the ruins, and to climb an high 
hill, along fide of them. he ruins, are direétly over the mouth of the hole on 
the hill, which extends itfelf fome diftancé over the cavern, beyond the- ruins, 
and always widens ; though here in front it is fo narrow, that the building takes up the 
whole. . 

vol. I. 4c From 
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From the ruins all around, there is nothing but fteep rock, fo that there is no accefs 
to it, but from the town, where a crooked path from. the foot of the hill ishewn in the 
rock, but is alfo prodigioufly fteep. : : = # 

The fpot on which the ruins ican is now all overgrown with nettles and thiftles. 

Formerly, it is faid, there was a bridge from this mountain, to the oppofite one, of 
“which one may yet difcover fome traces, 4sin the vale, which divides the twa rocks, 
we ftil] find the remains of fome of the arches on which the bridge refted. This vale 
which les at the back of the ruins, and probably over the cavern, is called the Cave’s 
Way, and is one of the greateit thoroughfares to the town. In the part, at which, at 
fome diftance, it begins to defcend between thefe two mountains, its defcent is fo gentle 
that one is not at all tired in going down it. But if you fhould happen to mifs the 
way between the two rocks, and continue on the heights, you are in great danger of 
falting from the rock, which every moment becomes fteeper and fteeper. 
' The mountain, on which the ruins ftand, is every where rocky. The one on the 
left of it, which is feparated by the vale, is perfectly verdant and fertile, and, on its 
fummit, the pafture lands are divided by ftones, piled up in the form of a wall. This 
gréen mountain is at leaft three times as high as that on which the ruins ftand. t 

I began to clamber up the green mountain, which is alfo pretty fteep; and when I 
had got more than half way up without having once looked back, I was nearly in the 
fame fituation as the adventurer who clambered up Mam-Tor hill; for when 1 looked 
round, I found my eye had not been trained to view, unmoved, fo prodigious an height ; 
Caftleton, with the furrounding country, lay below me, like a map; the roofs of the 
houfes feemed almoft clofe to the ground, and the mountain with the ruins itfelf, feemed 
to be lying at my feet. ; 

I grew giddy at the profpeé, and it required all my reafon to convince me that I was 
inno danger, and that, at all events, J could only fcramble down the green turf, in 
the fame manner as I had got up. At length I feemed to grow accuftomed to this view, 
till it really gave me pleafure; and I now.climbed quite to the fummit, and walked over 
the meadows, and at length reached’ the way, which gradually defcends. between the 
two mountains. 

: At the top of the green mountain I met with fome neat country girls, wha 
were milking their cows, and coming this fame -way with their milk-pails. on their 
heads. ‘ 

This little rural party formed a beautiful group, when fome of them with their milk. 
pails took fhelter, as it began to rain, under a part of the rock ; beneath which they fat 
down on natural ftone benches, and there, with paftoral innocence and glee, talked and: 
laughed till the fhower was over,- : 

My way led me into the town, from whence I new write, and which I intend leaving: 
in order to begin my journey back to London; but I think I fhall not now purfue quite: 
the fame road. 


: : : r Northamptons 

WHEN I took my leave of the honeft fhoe-maker, in Caftleton, who would have re- 

_ joiced to have accompanied me, I refolved to return, not by Tide’s-well, but by Ward- 
fow, which is nearer. . 

{there found but one fingle inn, and in it only a landlady, who told me that her 

hofband was at-work in the lead-mines; and that the cavern at Caftleton, and all that 


7 I had 
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Thad yet feen, was nothing to be compared to thefe lead-mmes. Her hufband, the 
faid, would be happy to fhew them to me. soon . 

When I came to-offer to pay her for my dinner, fhe made fome difficulty about ic; 
hecaufe, as I had neither drank ale, or brandy, by the felling of which the chiedly 
mide her livelihood, fhe faid fhe could not weil make ozt my bill. On this I called 
for : mug of ale (which I did not drink} in order to enable me the better to fettle her 
reckoning. ‘ 

At this fame time I faw my innkeeper of Fidefwell; who, however, had not, like 
me, come on foot, but prancing proudly on horfeback. 

As I proceeded, and faw the hills rife before me, which were ftill frefh in my me- 
mory, having fo recently become acquainted with them, in my journey thither, I 
was juft reading the paflage, in Milton, relative to the creation, in which the Angel 
defcribes to Adam how the water fubfided, and 


« Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afctnd the fey.”,’ 

* Boow vik.h 285. 


It feemed to me, while reading this paffage, as if every thing around me were ia the " 
act of creating, and the mountains themfelves appeared to emerge or rife, fo animated 
was the {cene. i 

Thad felt fomething, not very unlike this, on my journey hither ;. as I was fitting 
oppofite to an hill, whofe top was covered with trees, and was reading in Milton the 
fublime defcription of the combat of the angels, where the fallen angels are made, with 
but little regard.to chronology, to attack their antagonifs with aytillery and cannon, 
as if it, had been a battle on earth, of the prefent age.’ The better angels, however, 
defend themfelves againft their antagoni/ts, by each feizing on fome hill, by the tufts on its 
fummit, tearing them up by the root, and thus bearing them in their ‘hands, to fling them ~ 
at their enemy: y , 





“ they ran, they flew, 

- From their foundation loos’ning to and fro, 
They plack’d the feated hills with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the thaggy tops. - 
Uplifting bore them in their, hands oe 








Book vi. 1. 642. 


I feemed to fancy to myfelf, that I a€tually faw an angel there ftanding and plucking 
up an hill before me and fhaking it in the air. 

When I came to the laft village, before I got to Matlock, as it was now evening, and 
dark, I determined to {pend the night there; and enquired for an inn, which, I was 
told, was at the end of the village. And fo on I walked, and kept walking till near 
midnight, before I found this fame inn. The place feemed to have no end. On my 
journey to Caflicton, I muft either not have paffed through this village or not have no- 
ticed its length. Much tired, and nota little indifpofed, I. at length arrived at the inn; 
where I fat myfelf down by the fire in the kitchen, and afked for fomething to eat. 
As they told me, I could not have a bed here, I replied I abfolutely would not be driven 
away, for that if nothing better could be had, I would fit all night by the fire. “This 
lagtually prepared to do, and laid my head on the table in order to fleep, F 
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‘When the people in the kitchen thought that I was afleep, I heard them talking about 
me, and guefling who, or what I might be. One woman alone feemed to take my 
part, and faid, “1 dare fay, he is a_well-bred gentleman;”” another fcouted that no- 
tion, merely, becaufe, as fhe faid, I had come on foot; and “‘depend on it,’’ ‘ faid 
fhe, “he is {ome poor travelling creature!’? My ears yet ring with the contemptuous 
tone with which fhe uttered, “ Poor travelling creature!’ It feems to exprefs all 
the wretchednefs of one, who neither has houfe, nor home; a vagabond, and outcaift 
of fociety. . 

At laft, when thefe unfeeling people faw that I was determined, at all events, to ftay 
there.all night, they gave me a bed, but not till I had long given up all hopes of getting 
one. Andin the morning, when they aied me a fhilling for it, I gave them half-a- 
crown, adding, with fometlting of an air, that I would have no change. This I did, 
though perhaps foolifhly, to thew them, that I was not quite “a poor creature.” And 
now they took leave of me with great civility, and many excufes; and I now continued 
my journey much at my eafes’ 

When [had paffed Matlock, I did. not go again towards Derby, but took the road 
to the left towards Nottingham. Here the hills gradually difappeared; and my 
journey now lay through meadow grounds, and cultivated fields. 

T muft here inform you, that the word Peake, or Pike, in old Englith, fignifies a 
point or fummit; the Peak of Derbythire, therefore means that part of the country, 
which is billy ; or where the mountains are higheft. 

‘Towards noon I again came to an eminence, where I found but one fingle folitary 
inn, which had a fingular infcription on its fign. It was in rhime, and I remember 
only that it ended with thefe words, ‘ Refrefh and then goon.” _“ Entertainment for 
man and horfe.”’ ‘This I have feen on feveral figns, but the moft common, at all the 
leffer ale-houfes,. is “ A. B. C. or D. dealer in foreign fpirituous liquors.” 

I dined here on cold meat and fallad. This, or elfe eggs and fallad, was my ufual 
fupper, and my dinner too, at the inns at which I topped. it was but feldom that I 
had the good fortune to get any thing hot. The fallad, for which they brought me all 
the ingredients, I was always obliged to crefs myfelf. This, I believe is always done in 
England. 

The road was now tolerably pleafant, but the country feemed here to be uniform 
and unvaried even to dullnefs. However, it wasa very fine evening, and as I pailed 
through a village, juft before fun-fet, feveral people, who met me, accofted me with 
a phrafe which, at firft, I thought odd, but which I now think civil, if not polite. 
As if I could poflibly want information on fuch a-point, as they pafled me, they ail very 
courteoufly told me “* twas ajine evening, or a pleafant night.” . 

Ihave alfo often met people who, as they paffed me, obligingly and kindly afked 
“ how do you do2?”? To which unexpetted. queftion from total ftrangers, I have now 
learned to anfwer, “pretty well I thank you, how do you do?” ‘This manner of ad- 
drefs muft needs appear very fingular to a foreigner, who is all at once afked by a per- 
fon whom he has never feen before, how be does? : 

After I had paffed through this village, I came to a green field, at the fide of which 
{ met with an ale-houfe. ‘Ihe miltrefs was fitting at the window; I afked her, if 1 
could flay the night there, fhe faid, no! and fhut the window in my face. ; 

‘This unmannerlinefs recalled to my recolleétion the many receptions of this kind to 
which I had now fo often becn expofed ; and I could not forbear uttering aloud my in- 
dignation at the inhofpitality of the Englifh; this harth fentiment I foon corretted, 
however, as I walked on, by recolleéting, and placing in the oppofite fcale, the un- 
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bounded and unequalled -generofity of this nation: and alfo the many a¢ts of real and 
fubftantial kindnefs, which I had myfelf experienced in it. ; , 

Lat laft came to another inn, where there was written on the fign: The Navi- 
gation Inn ;” becaufe it isthe depét, or ftore-houfe of the colliers of the Trent. 

A rougher or ruder kind of people I never faw than thefe colliers, whom I here 
met affembled in the kitchen, and in whofe company I was obliged to fpend the even- 
ing. - : 

Their language, their drefs, their manners, were, all of them, fingularly vulgar 
and difagreeable; and their expreffions ftill more fo: For, they hardly fpoke a word, 
without adding, “a G—d d—— me” to it, and thuscurfing, quarrelling, drinking, 
finging, and fighting, they feemed to be pleafed, and to enjoy the evening. 1 mult 
do them the juftice to add, that none of them, however, at all molefted me, or did 
me any harm. On the contrary, every one again and again drank my health, and I 
took care not to forget to drink theirs in return. The treatment of my hoft at Mat- 
lock was ftill frefh in my memory; and fo, as often as I drank, I never omitted fay- 
ing, ‘¢ Your healths gentlemen all !”” ; 

When two Englifhmen quarrel, the fray is carried on, and decided, rather by” 
ations than by words; though loud and boifterous, they do not fay much, and 
frequently repeat the fame thing over and over again, always clinching it with an ad~ 
ditional “ G— d— you!” Their anger feems to averpower their utterance, and can 
vent only by coming to blows. 

The landlady, who fat in the kitchen along with all this goodly company, was ne- 
verthelefs well dreffed, and a remarkably well looking woman. As foon as I had fup-- 
ped, I haftened to bed, but could not fleep ; my quondam, companions, the colliers, 
made fuch a noife the whole night through.—In the morning, when I got up, there was 
not one to be feen, nor heard. ; 

I was. now only a few miles’ from Nottingham, where I arrived towards 
noon. 

This, of all the towns I have yet feen, except London, feemed to me to be one 
of the beft; and is undoubtedly the cleaneft. Every thing here wore a modern ap- 
pearance, and a large place in the centre, fearcely yielded to a London fquare, in 
point of beauty. 

From the town a charming foot-path leads you acrofs the meadows to the high- 
road, where there is a bridge over the Trent. Not far from this bridge was an inn, 
where I dined, though I could get nothing but bread and butter, of which I defired 
to have a toaft made. 

Nottingham lies high, and made a beautiful appearance at a diftance, with its neat 
high houles, red roois, and its lofty fteeples. 1 have not feen fo fine a profpect, in 
any other townin England. 

I now came through feveral villages, as Ruddington, Bradmore and Buny, to 
Caftol, where I ftayed all night. 

This whole afternoon I heard the ringing of bells in many of the villages. _ Proba- 
bly, it is fome holiday which they thus celebrate. It was cloudy weather, and I felt 
myfelf not at all well: and in thefe circumftances this ringing difcompofed me ftill 
more; and made me at length quite low-fpirited and melancholy. 

at Caftol there were three inns clofe to each other, in which, to judge only from 
the outfide of the houfes, little but poverty was to be expected. In the one at which 
1 at length {topped there was only a landlady, a fick butcher, and a fick carter, both 


of whom had come to flay the night. ‘This affemblage of fick perfons gave me the 
idea 
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idea of an hofpital, and deprefféd me ftill more. 1 felt fome degree of fever, was 
very fefllefs all night, and fo I kept my bed very late the next mcrning, until the 
woman of the houfe came and aroufed me, by faying fhe had been uneafy on my ac- 
count. And now I formed the refolution to go to Leicefter in the poft-coach. 

I was now only four miles from Loughborough, a fmall, and I think, not a very 
handfome town, where I arrived late at noon, and dined: at the laft inn on the road 
that leads to Leicefter. Here again, far beyond expe@ation, the people treated me 
like a gentleman, and let me dine in the parlour, : ; 

From Loughborough to Leicefter, was only ten miles; but the road was fandy and 
very unpleafant walking. ; 

I came through a village called Mountforrel, which perhaps takes its name from 
a little hill at the end of it. As for the reft, it was all one large plain, all the way to 
Leicefter, . : fs 

‘Towards evening I came to a pleafant meadow juft before I got to Leicefter, | 
through which a foot-path led me to the town, which made a good appearance as | 
viewed it lengthways, and indeed much larger than it really is. ° 

I went up a long ftreet before I got to the houfe from which the poft-coaches fet 
out, and which is alfo.an inn. .I here learnt that the ftage was to fet out that even- 
ing for London, but that the infide was already full; fome places were however {till 
left onthe ouifide. : ; 

Being obliged to beftir myfelf to get back to London, as the time drew near, when 
the Hamburgh captain, with whom I intend to return, had fixed: his departure, I de- 
termined to take a place as far as Northampton on the outfide. ° . MDE 

But this ride from Leicefter to Northampton, I fhall remember as long as I 
live. - : ; 

‘The coach drove from the yard through a part of the houfe, The infide paflengers 
ot in, in the yard; but we on the outfide were obliged to clamber up in the public 
reet, becaufe-we fhould have had no rcom for our head’ to pafs under the gate. 

way. - . 
My companions on the top of the coach, were a farmer, a young man very decently 
dreffed, and a black-a-moor. ‘ 

‘The getting up alone was at the rifk of one’s life; and when I was up, I was obli- 
Sed to fit juft at the corner of the coach, with nothing to hold by, but a fort of little 
handle, faftened on the fide. I fat neareft the wheel; ahd the moment that we fet 
off, I fancied that I faw certain death await me. All I could ‘do, was to take {till fafer 
hold of the handle, and to be more and more careful to preferve my balance. 

The machine now rolled along with prodigious rapidity, over the ftones through the 
town, and eyery moment we feemed to fly into the air ; fo that it was almoft a miracle, 
that we {till ftuck to the coach, and did not fall. . We feemed to be thus on the wing, 
and to fly, as often as we pafled through a village, or went down an hill. 

At laft the being continually in fear of ty life, became infupportable, and as we 
were going up a hill, and confequently proceeding rather flower than ufual, I crept 
from the top of the coach, and got fnug into the batket. ; 

“O, fir, fir, you will be dkaken to death? {id the black 3 but I flattered myfelf, 
he cxaggerated the unpleafantnefs of my poft. ; 

As long as we went up hill, it was eafy and pleafant. “And, having had little or no 
fleep the night before, I was almoft afleep among the trunks and the packages ; but 
how was the cafe altered when we came to go down hill; then all the trunks and par- 
cols began, .as it were, to dance around me, and every thing in the batket feemed to 
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be alive, and I every moment received from them fuch violent blows, that I thought 
my laft hour was come. I now found that what the black had told me, was no exag- 
geration; but all my complaints were ufelefs. . I was obliged. to fuffer this torture 
nearly an hour, till we came to another hill again, when quite fhaken ta-pieces and 
fadly bruifed, I again crept to the top of the coach, and took poileflion of my former - 
feat. ‘* Ah, didnot! telt you, that you would be fhaken to death?” faid the black, 
as 1 was getting up; but I made him no reply. Indeed I was afhamed; and 1 now 
write this as a warning to alt {trangers to ftage-coaches who may happen to take it into- 
their heads, without being ufed to it, to take a place on the outfide of an Englith poft- 
coach ; and {till more, a place in the bafket. : 

- About midnight we arrived at Harborough, where I could only reft myfelf a moment, 
before we were again called to fet off, full drive, through a number of villiges, fo 
that a few hours before day-break we had reached Northampton, which is, however, 
thirty three miles from Leicefter. ROE gare 

From Harborough to Leicefter, I had .a° moft dreadful journey, it: rained incef-' 
fantly ; and as before we had been covered with duft, we now were foaked with sain. 
My*heighbour, the young man who fat next me in the middle, that, my inconveniences 
might be complete, every now and then fell afleep ;\ and as, when afleep, he perpetu- 
ally bolted and rolled againft me, with the whole weight of his body, more.than once 
he was very near pufhing me entirely off my feat. __ ; 

We at laft reached Northampton, where I. immediately went to bed, arid have flept 
almoft till noon, To-morrow morning I intend to continue my journey to London in 
fome other ftage-coach, . 

London 15th Fuly, 1782. 


THE journey from Northampton to London I can again hardly calla journey; but 
rather a perpetual motion, or removal. from one place to another, ‘in a clofe box 3. 
during your conveyance you may, perhaps, if you are ‘in luck, converfe with two or 
three people fhut up along with you. . : 

But I was not fo fortunate; for my three travelling companions were all farmers, 
who flept fo foundly, that even the hearty knocks of the head with which they often, 
faluted each other, did not awake them. 

Theit faces, bloated and difcoloured by their copious ufe of ale and brandy, looked, 
as they Jay before me, like fo many lumps of dead flefh. When now and then they 
woke, fheep, in which they all dealt, was the firft and laft topic of their converfation. 
One of the tltree, however, differed not a little from the other two; his face was fallow 
and thin, his eyes quite funk and hollow, his long lank fingers hung quite loofe, and. 
as if detached from his hands. He was, in fhort, the picture of avarice and mifanthro- 
phy. ‘The former he certainly was; for at every ftage he refufed to give the coach- 
man the accuftomed perquifite, which every body elfe paid; and every farthing he 
was forced to part with, forced a G—d d- a from his heart. As he fat in the 
coach, he feemed anxious to fhun the light; and fo fhut up every window that 
he could.come at, except when now and then I opened them, to take a flight view 
of the charms of the country through’ which we feemed to be flying, rather than 
driving. ; 

Our road lay through Newport-Pagnell, Dunftable, St, Alban’s, Barnet, ‘to 
Hlington, or rather to London itfelf. But thefe names are all I know of the different 


_ places. . - 
At 
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At Dunftable, if I do not miftake, we breakfafted ; and here, as is ufual, every thing 
was paid for in common by all the paffengers 4 as I did not know this, I ordered coffee 
feparately ; however, whem it came, the three farmers alfo drank of it, and gave me ~ 
fome of their tea. : ; 

They afked me what part of the world I came from; whereas we in Germany gene- 
rally inquired, what countryman a perfon is. ae 

‘When we had breakfafted, and were again feated in the coach, all the farmers, the 
lean one excepted, feemed quite alive again, and now began a converfation on religion 
and on politics, : 

Qne of them brought the hiftory of Samfon on the carpet, which the clergyman of 
his parifh, he faid, had lately explained, I dare fay, very fatisfactorily ; though this 
honeft farmer ftill had a great many doubts about the great gate which Samfon carried 
away, and about the foxes with the fire-brands between their tails. In other refpects, 
however, the man feemed not to be either uninformed or {ceptical. 

They now proceeded to relate to each other various ftories, chiefly out of the Bible ; 
not merely as important facts, but as interefting narratives, which they would have told 
‘and liftened to with equal fatisfation had they met them any where elfe. One of tl’em 
had only heard thefe ftories from his minifter.in the church, not being able to read 
them himfelf. anus 

The one that fat next to him, now began to talk about the Jews of the Old Tef- 
tament, and affured us that the prefent race were all defcended from thofe old ones. 
“« Aye, and, they are all damned to all eternity !’—faid his. companion, as-cooll 
and as confidently as if at that moment, he had feen them burning in. the bottomlefs 


it. 

ij ‘We now freqflently took up freth paffengers, who only rode’a short diftance with 
us, and then got out again. Among others was a,woman from London, whofe bu- 
finefs was the making of brandy. She entertained us with a very circumftantial nar- 
rative of all the fhocking fcenes during the late riot in that city. What particularly 
ftruck me was her faying, that fhe faw.a man, oppofite to her houfe, who was fo 
furious, that he ftood on the wall of a houfe that was already half burnt-down, and 
there, like a demon, with his own hands, pulled down and toffed about the bricks 
which: the ‘fire had fpared, till at length he was fot, and fell back among the 
flames. . . 

At length we arrived at London without any accident, in a hard rain, about one 
o'clock. I had been obliged to pay fixteen fhillings before-hand at Northampton, for 
the fixty miles to London. ‘This the coachman feemed not to know for certain, and 
therefore alked me more earneftly, if I was fure I had paid: I affured him I had; and 
he took my word. 

T looked like a crazy creature when I arrived in London; notwithftanding which, 
Mr. Pointer, with whom I left my trunk, received me in the moft friendly manner, 
and defired me during dinner to relate to him my adventures. 

The fame évening I called on Mr. Leonhardi, who, as I did not with to hirea lodg- 
ing for the few days I might be-obliged to wait for a fair wind, got me into the Free- 
mafons’ tavern, And here I have been waiting thefe eight days, and the wind {till con- 
tinues contrary for Hambro’; though I do now moft heartily with for a fair wind, as I 
can no longer make any improvement by my ftay, fince I muft keep myfelfin conftant 
readine!s to embark whenever the wind changes; and therefore I dare go no great 
diftance. ; ~ 
+ Every 
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Every body here is now full of the marquis of Rockingham’s death, and the change 
of the miniftr¥ in confequence of it. They are much dilpleafed that Fox has given up 
his feat; and yet itis fingular, they {till are much concerned, and intereft themfelves 
tor him, as if whatever interefted him were the intereft of the nation. . 

On ‘Tuefday there was an highly important debate in Parliament. Fox was called 
on to affign the true reafons of his refignation before the nation. At eleveno’clock the 
gallery was fo full, that no body could get a place; and the debates only begin at 
three, and lafted this evening till ten. 

s\bout four, Fox came. Every one was full of expeétation. He {poke at firft with 
great vehemence ; but it was obferved that he gradually became more and more mo- 
derate, and when at length he had vindicated the ftep he had taken, and fhewed it to 
be, in every point of -view, juft, wife, and honourable,—he added, with great force 
and pathos, “ and'now I ftand here once more, as poor as everI was.”? It was im- 
poflidle to hear fuch a fpeech and fuch declarations unmoved. 

General Conway then gave his reafons, why he did not refign; though he was of 
the fame political principles as Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke; he was of the fame opinion. 
with them in regard to the independency of America; the more equal reprefentation 
of the people in parliament, and the regulations neceffary in Ireland: but he did not 
think the prefent minifter, lord Shelburne, would a@ contrary to thofe principles, 
As foon as he did, he fhould likewife refign ; but not before. 

Burke now ftood up and made a moft elegant, though florid fpeech, in praife of the 
late marquis of Rockingham. As he did not meet with fufficient attention, and heard 
much talking and many murmurs, he faid, with much vehemence, and a fenfe of in- 
jured merit, ‘ this is not treatment for fo old a member of parliament as I am, and I 
will be heard !”’~~-On which there was immediately a moft profound filence. After he 
had faid much more in praife of Rockingham, he fubjoined, that with regard to gerie- 
ral Conway’s remaining in the miniftry, it reminded him of a fable he had heard in his 
youth, ofa wolf, who, on having cloathed himfelf asa fheep, was let into the fold by 
alamb; who indeed did fay to him, where did you get thofe long nails, and thofe 
fharp teeth, mamma? But neverthelefs let him in; the confequence of which was, 
he murdered the whole flock. Now with refpeét to general Conway, it appeared to 
him, juft as though the lamb certainly did perceive the nails and teeth of the wolf, 
but notwithftanding, was fo good-tempered to believe that the wolf would change his 
nature, and become a lamb. By this, he did not mean to refle& on lord Shelburne ; 
only of this he was certain, that the prefent adminiftration was a thoufand: times worfe, 
than that under lord North, (who was prefent..) 

When I heard Mr. Pitt fpeak, for the firft time, I was aftonithed, that a man of fo 
youthful an appearance fhould ftand up at all: but I was {till more aftonithed to 
fee how, while he {poke, he engaged univerfal attention, He feems to me not to be 
more than one and twenty. This fame Pitt is now minifter, and even chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

It is fhocking to a foreigner, to fee what violent fatires on men, rather than on 
things, daily appear in the newfpapers; of which they tell me there are at leaf a 
dozen, if not more, publifhed every day. Some of them fide with the miniftry, and 
ftill more I think with the oppofition. A paper that fhould be quite impartial, if thac 
were poflible, I apprehend, would be deemed fo infipid as to find no readers. No 
longer ago than yelterday, it was mentioned in one of thefe newfpapers, that when 
Fox who is fallen, faw fo young a man as Pitt made the minifter, he exclaimed with 
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Satan, who, in Paradife Lof, on perceiving the man approved by God, called out, 
** O hateful fight !”” 

On ‘fhurfday the king went with the ufual folemnity to prorogue the parliament for a 
ftated time. But I pafs this over as a matter that has already been fo often defcribed. 

I have alfo, during this period, become acquainted with baron Grothaus, the famous 
walker, to whom I had alfo a letter of recommendation from baron Groote of Hambro’. 
He lives in Chefterfield-houfe, not far from general Paoli, to whom he has promifed to 
introduce me, if I have time to call on him again. : 

L-have.fuffered much this week from the violent cough 1 brought with me from the 
hole in Derbyfhire, fo that could not for fome days ftir; during which time Mefirs. 
Schonborn: and Leonhardi have vifited me very attentively, and contributed much to 
my amendment. 

I have been obliged to relate as much about my journey out of London, here, as I 
probably fhallin Germany, ofall England in general.—To moft people to whom I give 
an account of my journey, what I have feen is quite new. I muft, however, here in- 
fert a few remarks on the elocution, or manner of {peaking of this country, which I 
had forgot before to write td you. t ; 

Englith eloquence appears to me not to be nearly fo capable of fo much variety and 
diffufion as ours is—-Add to this, in theiy parliamentary fpeeches; in fermons in the 
pulpit; in the dialogues on the ftage ; nay, even in common converfation, their periods 
at the end ofa fentence are always accompanied by a certain fingular uniform fall of 
the voice ; which, notwithftanding its monotony, has in it fomething fo peculiar, and 
fo difficult, that I defy any foreigner ever completely to acquire it. Mr. Leonhardi, in 
particular, feemed to me in fome paflages which he repeated out of Hamlet, to have 
learnt to fink his voice in the true Englifh manner; yet any one might know from his 
fpeaking, that he is not -an Englifhman. The Englifh place the accent oftener on the 
adjectives than they do on the fubftantive, which, though undoubtedly the moft figni- 
ficant word in any fentence, has frequently lefs ftrefs laid on it, than you hear laid on 
mere epithets. On the ftage they pronounce the fyllables and words extremely dif- 
tinét, fo that at the theatres you may always gain moft inftruction in Englith elocution 
and pronunciation. 

’ This kingdom is remarkable for running into diale&t ; even in London they are faid 
to have one. They fay for example, ft a’nt, inftead of it is not ; Idon’t know, for I do 
not know ; ‘I don’t know him, for Ido not know him; the latter of which phrafes has of- 
ten deceived me, as I miftook a negative for an affirmative. 

The word fir, in Englifh, has a great variety of fignifications. With the appellation 
of fr, an Englifhman addreffes his king, his friend, his foe, his fervant, and his dog 3 
he makes ufe of it when afking a quettion politely ; and a member of parliament, mere- 
ly to fill up a vacancy, when he happens to beat alofs. Sir? In an enquiring tone of 
voice, fignifics what is your defire ?—Sir / in an humble tone—gracious fovereign !— 
Sir / in a furly tone, a box on the ear at your fervice! To a dog it meansa good beat- 
ing.—-And in a {peech in parliament, accompanied by a paule, it fignifies, I cannot now 
recolle& what it is I wifh to fay farther. . : 

Ido not recolleét to have heard any expreffion repeated oftener than this, never 
mind it! A porter one day fell down, and cut his head on the pavement: ‘ O, 
never -mind it!’ {aid an Englifhman who happened to be pailing by. When I had 
my trunk fetcied from the fhip in a boat, the waterman rowed among the boats, and 
his boy, who flood at the head of his boat, got a found drubbing, becaufe hee 
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ethers would not let him pafs: ‘* O never mind it!” faid the old one, and- kept row- 
ing on. : 

ore Germans who have been here any time, almoft conftantly make ufe of Angli- 
cifms, fuch as es will nicht thun, it will not do, for inftead of es 12 nicht hinlangli, it 
is not fufficient, and many fuch. Nay fome even fay, Ich habe es nicht geminded, 1 did 
not mind it, inftead of ich habe mich nicht daran erranneft, oder daran gedacht, 1 did not 
recolleét it, or I did not think of it. 

You can immediately diftinguith Englifhmen when they fpeak German, by their pro- 
nunciation according to the Englifh manner; inftead of Ich befinde mich wohl, they 
fay, Ich befirmich wobl, 1am very well, the w being as little noticed as u quickly 
founded. : a 

I have often heard, when direéting any one in the ftreet, the phrafe; “* go down the 
dtreet as far as ever you can go, and afk any body.” Juft as we fay, “every child can 
dire you.” : 

I hove already noticed in England they learn to write a much finer hand than with 
us. This probably arifes from their making ufe of only one kind of writing, in which 
the letters are all fo exact, that you would take it for print. 

In general, in fpeaking, reading, in their expreflions, and in writing, they feem‘in 
England, to have more decided rules than we have. The loweft man expreffes himfelf 
in proper phrafes, and he who publifhes a book, at leaft writes correctly, though the 
matter be ever fo ordinary. In point of ftyle, when they write, they feem to be all of 
the fame country, profeflion, rank, and ftation. 

The printed Englifh fermons are, beyond all queftion, the beft in the world; yet F 
have fometimes heard fad miferable {tuff from their pulpits. Ihave been in fome churches 
where the fermons feemed to have been tranfcribed or compiled from effays and pamph- 
lets; and the motley compofition, after all, very badly put together. “It is faid that 
there are a few in London, by whom fome of the Englifh clergy are fuppofed to get 


their fermons made for money. 


Landon, 18th Fuly. 


I WRITE to you now for the laft time from London; and, what is ftill more, from 
"St. Catherine’s, one of the molt execrable holes in all this great city, where Iam obliged 
toftay, becaufe the great fhips arrive in the Thames here, and go from hence, and-we 
fhall fail as foon as the wind changes; this it has juft now done; yet ftill it feems we 
fhall not fail till to-morrow. To-day therefore I can ftill relate to you all the little that 
T have farther noticed. 

On Monday, morning I moved from the Free-mafons’ tavern to a public-houfe here, 
of which thé mafter is a German; and where all the Hambro’ captains lodge. At the 
Free-mafons’ tavern, the bill for eight days lodging, breakfaft, and dinner, came to 
one guinea and nine fhillings, and nine-pence. Breakfaft, dinner, and coffee, were 
always with diftinction, reckoned a fhilling each. For my lodgingI paid only twelve 
fhillings a-week ; which was certainly cheap enough. ; y 

At the German’s houfe here in St. Catherine’s, on the contrary, every thing is more 
reafonable, and you here eat, drink, and lodge, for half-a-guinea a-week. Notwith- 
ftanding, however, I would not advife any body who wilhes'to fee London, to lodge 
here long; for St. Catherine’s is one of the moft out-of-the-way and inconvenient paces 
in the whole town. ° ; : 

He who lands here firft fees. this miferable narrow dirty ftreet, and this mais of ill- 
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built, ald, ruinous houfes; and of courfe forms, at firft fight, no very favourable idea 
of this beautiful and renowned city. 

Froin Bullltrode-ftreet, or Cavendifh-fquare, to St. Catherine’s, is little lefs than 
half a day’s journey. Neverthelefs Mr. Schonborn has daily vifited me fince I have 
lived here; and [ have always walked back half way with him. This evening we took 
leave of each other near St. Paul’s, and this feparation coft me not a few tears. 

I have had a very agreeable vifit this afternoon from Mr. Hanfen, one of the affittants 
te the Zollner book for all ranks of men, who brought mea letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Zollner at Berlin, and juft arrived at London when I was going away. He is going on 
bufinefs to Liverpool. I have thefe few days pait, for want of better employment, 
walked through feveral parts of London thatI had not before feen. Yefterday I endea- 
voured to reach the weft end of the town; and I walked feveral miles, when finding it 
was grown quite dark, I turned back quite tired, without having accomplithed my end. 

Nothing in London makes fo difgufting an appearance to a foreigner, as the butchers’ 
fhops, efpecially in the environs of the Tower. Guts and all the naftinefs are thrown 
into the middle of the ftreet, and caufe an infupportable ftench. 

Ihave forgot to defcribe the "Change to you: this beautiful building isa long {quare, 
in the centre of which is an open area, where the merchants aflemble. All round, 
there are covered walks fupported by pillars, on which the name of the different com- 
mercial nations you may with to find are written up, that among the crowd of people 
you may be able to find each other. There are alfo ftone benches made under the co- 
vered walks, which after a ramble from St. Catherine’s, for example hither, are very 
convenient to reft yourfelf. 

On the walls all kinds of hand-bills are ftuck up; among others I read one of fingu- 
lar contents. A clergyman exhorted the people not to affent to the fhameful a& of par- 
liament for the toleration of catholics, by fuffering their children, to their eternal ruin, 
to be inftruéted and educated by them; but rather to give him, an orthodox clergyman, 
of the church of England, this employ, and this emolument. ; 

In the middle of the area isa ftone ftatue of Charles the Second. As I fat here on 
a bench, and gazed on the immenfe crowds that people London, I thought, that as to 
mere drefs and outward appearance, thefe here did not feem to be materially different 
from our people at Berlin. : 

Near the ’Change is a fhop, where, for a penny or even a halfpenny only, you may 
read as many newfpapers as you will. There are always a number of people about thefe 
fhops, who run over the paper as they ftand, pay their halfpenny, and then go on. 

Near the ’Change there is a little fteeple with a fet of bells, which have a charming 
tone, but they only chime one or two lively tunes, though in this part of the city, you 
conftantly hear bells ringing in your ears. 

It has ftruck me that in London there is no occafion for any elementary works or 
prints, for the inftruction of children. One need only lead them into the city,’ and 
thew them the things themfelves as they really are. For here it is contrived as much 
as poffible, to place in view for the public infpeétion, every production of art, and 
every effort of induftry. Paintings, mechanifms, curiofities of all kinds, are here ex- 
hibited in the large and light fhop windows, in the moft advantageous manner ; nor 
are {pectators wanting, who here and there, in the middle of the ftreet, ftand ftill to 
obferve any curious performance. Such a ftreet feemed to me to refemble a well re 
gulated cabinet of curiofities. ; 

But the {quares, where the fineft houfes are, difdain and reje@t all fuch fhews and 
ornaments, which are adapted only to fhop-keepers’ howles. ‘The fquares, moreover, 
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are not nearly fo crowded or fo populous, as the ftreets and the other parts of the city. 
There is nearly. as much difference between thefe f{quares and the Strand in London, 
in point of population and buftle, as there is between Mill-bank and Frederick’s-ftadt 
in Berlin. 

I do not at prefent recolle&t any thing further, my dear friend, worth your attention, 
which I can now write to‘you, except that every thing is ready for our departure to- 
‘morrow. I paid captain Hilkes, with whom I came over from Hambro’, four guineas 
for my paflage and my board in the cabin. But captain Braunfchweig, with whom I 
am to return, charges me five guineas; becaufe provifions, he fays, are dearer in Lon- 
don than at Hambro’. I now have related to you all my adventures and all my hiftory 
from the time that I took leave of you in the ftreet; my voyage hither with captain 
Hilkes excepted. Of this all that I think it neceffary to mention is, that, tomy great 
diffatisfaGtion, it lafted a fortnight, and three days I was fea-fick. Of my voyage back 
1 will give you a perfonal account. And now remember me to Biefter, and farewell 


till I fee you again. 


THO 
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TWO SUCCESSIVE TOURS THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF WALES, WITH 
SEVERAL OF THE ADZACENT ENGLISH COUNTIES; 80 48 TO FORM A 
COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE PICTURESQUE BEAUTY, THE PECU. 
‘LIAR MANNERS, AND THE FINE REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY, IN THAT 
INTERESTING -PART OF THE BRITISH ISLAND. BY HENRY SKRINE, 
ESQ, OF WARLEY, IN SOMERSETSHIRE, AUTHOR OF THREE SUCCESSIVE TOURS IN 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, IN 1795+ 


PREFACE. 


- EMBOLDENED by the perhaps too partial approbation beftowed by fome of his 
friends on his former performance, the author is induced to offer the following tours to 
their infpeétion, and that of the public. Like thofe in the north of England and Scot- 
land, they were not written originally with the defign of being printed, and though now 
prefented in the fhape of an uniform courle of travels, they have really been purfued in 
diftin&t parts, and at different periods of time, as the leifure of fucceffive fummers gave 
a favourable opportunity. This difference of years in which the feveral parts were 
written mutt anfwer for fuch irregularity of ftyle as may ftrike an obferver in the courfe 
of this work. Where the defcription is meant to be general, the prefent tenfe is com- 
monly ufed, but the paft is often preferred where the appearance of things (as in the 
courfe of travel) is alluded to. In matters of obfervation and opinion, the fingular number 
is often adopted, but the pluralis more commonly ufed in defcription, except where 
the author was actually alone; each of thefe, however, is frequently changed, to give 
animation to fome particular fcene, and to avoid the prolixity of.an uniform narrative. 
Some apology may perhaps alfo be neceffary for various repetitions of epithets and 
other little inaccuracies, which have efcaped the author’s obfervation, who has not been 
much in the habit of correcting for the prefs. 

The fubjects of thefe travels covers a highly interefting traét of country, abounding 
in beauties and curiofities ; which, though frequently defcribed by abler pens, has per- 
haps {carcely ever been fo thoroughly pervaded in allits parts, or fo comprehenfively 
treated. In this circumftance would the author with to place the merit of the work 
(if fach may any where be allowed to exift), for he is fenfible that the antiquarian, the 
moralift, and even the pi€turefque traveller, may in their treatifes have been amply fuc~ 
cefsful, but it has generally happened that they have confined themfelves chiefly to one 
or other of thefe-objeéts, and few have had the patience or opportunity to interfect the 
country to and fro fufficiently, fo as to gain a complete view of the whole. Even in the 
prefent inftance, it is too much to fay that this has been effected perfectly, and the au- 
thor is fully aware that various points may have efcaped him, though poflibly not any of 
confiderable importarice ; he is alfo fenfible that he may occafionally have been mifled, 
in the n&mes of hills and other local circumftances, by the imperfeét information he 
could colleét in fome remote quarters, and in confequence of his not being much con- 
verf nt with the Welch language. 

The firft of thefe tours is devoted to the defcription of fouth Wales, and begins with 
the views from the Cottefwold hills in Glocefterfhire, where the approach to that 
country naturally opens. After coafting the Severn from Glocefter to Newnham, 
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and traverfing the foreft of Dean, it purfues the navigation of the Wye from Rofs to 
Monmouth and Chepftowe, and aiter vifiting the two paffage houfes on the Briftol 
channel, pervades Monmouthfhire in various parts, fo as to include nearly the whole of 
that fine county, with its capital. From Abergavenny it enters Brecknockfhire, and 
after purfuing the Ufke almoft to its fource beyond ‘Brecknock, it defcends by the 
works of Merthyr-Tydvil to the Pont-i-prydd, in the vale of Taaffein Glamorganhhire, 
froma whence by Caerphilli cattle, crofling again through a corner of Monmouthhhire 
it takes the coaft road with little deviations by Cardiffe, Cowbridge, and Swanfea, to 
Tenby in Pembrokefhire. That extreme county, unlike the reft of South Wales both 
in its appearance and its inhabitants, offers a variety of objects in the fcenery attendant 
on Milford-haven, the towns and caftles of Pembroke and Haverfordweft, and the fu- 
perb ruins of Saint David’s. From thence the coaft is purfued as far as Fifguard, and 
the tour then takes an inland direction by Narbeth and Caermarthen, the two fine vales 
of the Towey, and the pafs of Cwm-Dwr, to Brecknock ; it then returns to Llanym- 
dovery by Builth, Llandrindod and Llanwrted wells, and enters Cardiganfhire at Llan- 
beder. From Cardigan, after vifiting Kilgarren cattle, it again reaches the coaft,'which 
it follows with little variation to Aberyftwith, from whence it turns inland by the banks 
of the Rkydol and the Yitwith to the romantic feenery about the Devil’s bridge and 
Havod ; then croffing the mountains from Cwm-yftwith to Rhyadergowy, it penetrates 
through the interior of Radnorfhire by Knighton, Prefteigne, Kington, and Radnor, 
and approaches England by the courfe of the Wye through its beautiful vale from 
Builth tothe Hay. The rich plains of Herefordfhire fucceed, and the reader is con- 
duéted by Hereford and Ledbury over the Malvern hilisto Woreefter, where this part 
of the travel naturally ends. : 

The tour of North Wales begins at that city, and taking a fhort compafs of the vale 


of Evefham, includes many of the ornamented feats and towns of Warwickhire, Wor. ° 


cefterfhire, and Staffordfhire, with Bridgnorth and the works of Colebrooke dale, in 
its approach to Shrewfbury. Itthen makes a flight deviation to vifit the beautiful dif- 


‘play of Hawkeftone, and crofling the plain of Shropfhife, enters North Wales from 


Ofweltry, near Chirk caftle ; by which place, Wynne-ftay and Wrexham, it reaches 
the curious old city of Chefter. The coaft and the interior of the little county of 
Flint fucceed, and from Holy-well the defcent is made into the beautiful vale of 
Clwydd, extending from the fouth of Ruthyn to Denbigh, and the fea beyond Saint 
Afaph. The vale and river Conway are then traced from its mouth to Llanrwft and 
the falls among the mountains near its fource, and the return is made on the oppofite 
bank to Conway. The pafs of Penmanmawr and Bangor ferry condu& the reader into 
Anglefea, where Beaumaries, Holyhead, and the Paris mountain, form the principal 
objects. . The Menai ftraits then lead to Caernarvon, from whence an expedition is 
made towards the horn of the Caernarvonfhire coaft which commands the bay of Car- 
digan, and the towns of Pwlwhelli, Crickheath, and Penmorva. Great part of the 
Snowdonia is afterwards traverfed, and the enchanting valley of Feftiniog is approached 
by the ftupendous rocks and pafs of the Pont-Aberglafslyn; from the charming fpot 
of Tan-y-bwich excurfions are made to vifit feveral points in the valley, and the proud 
caftle of Harlech on the coaft. Dolgelly is then approached by various grand objects 
in the wilds of Merioneththire, and the eftuary of the Mawdoch from thence to Bar~ 
mouth, difclofesa wonderful difplay beneath the northern bafe of the mighty mountain 
of Cader-Idris. ~The tour then takes an inland dire@tion by the lake of Bala, the ro- 
mantic territory of Owen Glendwr near Corwen, and the beautiful valley of the Dee to 
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Llangollen, with the picturefque ruin of Vale Crucis abbey. A long traét over the 
Denbighfhire Berouin afterwards conduéts the reader to Llanrhaidr and the cataract of 
Piflill-Rhaidr ; by Llanvilling it approaches the ftream of the upper Severn, and its 
banks are purfued through the rich vale of Montgomerythire to Newtown and Llanid- 
Joes, near its fource. Paffing near the origin of the Wye, and almoft under the bale 
of PEnlimmon, this tour meets the former of South Wales at the Devil’s bridge in 
Cardiganfhire, and making alittle curve by the Yftwith and Tivy to vifit Strata Florida 
abbey, recroffes it to reach Llanbadern Vawr; foon after which it re-enters North 
Wales, taking a {weep by the banks of the Dovey to Machynleth, Dinafmonthy, and 
the mountains which ferm the fouthern bafe of Cader-Idris. ‘Turning inland again at 
-Malwydd, it paffes the hills by Cann’s office and Llanvair to return to the Severn, and 
crofling its vale to Montgomery, quits North Wales finally to approach Bithop’s caftle 
and Ludlow in Shropfhire, from whence it purfues the’ dire&t line towards 
Radnorfhire and Brecknockfhire, by Leominfter and Weobly in Herefordfhire, thus 
completing the circle. 

Such is the outline purfued in thefe travels, to which the author has added a table 
of the contents-of each chapter by way of index,*the want of which in his former 
work was properly fuggelted in the comment made by fome very liberal reviewers. 
The moft .commodious map he can recommend to follow them with, is Carey’s large 
map of England and Wales, (which may be procured either in a book or a fheet), and 
which contains almoft all the objeéts with fufficient accuracy. Evans’s Survey of 
North Wales, both in its large and {mall edition, is an excellent performance, but 
there is as yet.no fpecial map of South Wales, that is worthy of being compared 
with it. ‘From lord Littelton’s elegant but fhort defcriptions, and Mr. Wyndham’s 
pleafing Tour of Wales, the author derived much entertainment and agreeable infor- 
‘mation -when-he firft vifited that country; in points of hiftory, principally as regarding 
the ancient buildings both religious and civil, Grofe’s Antiquities, and Mr. Gough’s 
valuable edition of Camden’s Britannia, will prove the beft guides, together with Mr. 
‘Pennant’s very accurate and excellent work, 

With thefe powerful affiftants the reader cannot fail to traverfe Wales with plea- 
fure, whatever may be the fate of the prefent imperfect performance, in which the 
author’s principal aim has been, to comprehend all that could fall within its compats. 
and to convey a faithful idea of the impreflion made by the feveral {cenes on his mind. 
He has often lamented here, as before in Scotland, that the effufions of the pencil could 
not illuftrate thofe of the pen, but that art has been denied him. In his obfervations 
on the inhabitants of either divifion of. Wales, he has endeavoured to be candid and 
impartial; and the reafon that he draws his perfonal characters and inftances of hofpi- 
tality chiefly from South Wales muft be referred to his peculiar connexions, and the 
opportunities he has had of forming acquaintances in that portion of the principality. 
Slight indeed is the perceivable difference between the inhabitants of the two coun. 
tries, the fame attachments prevailing in each, the like eminent virtues (attended with 
fynilar fhades of defects) pervading both, and one ingenious and ardent fpirit 
animating the whole people. 
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Grrap. L—Deftent of the Cottefweld Hills—Clocefter.—Great Vale of the SévernmDeée- 
lightful View from Newnham Church-yard.—Mitchel Dean.—Wretched fate of the 
Reads in the Foret of Dean.—Rofs.— Fine Profpec? from its Church-yard.— Naviga- 
tion of the Wye from Rofs to Monmouth.—Gaodrich Cafile, Symonds Gate, furprifing 
Curve of the River, the new Weir, and the Approach to Monmouth. Navigation of 

~the Wye from Monmouth to Chepftowe.—Llandogoey Defcent to Tintera Abbey, extreme 
Beauty of the River beneath Persfield, and grand <ipproach to Chepftowe.—Town, C. aftley 
Bridge of Chepftcwe.— Romantic Scenery and fine Difpoftion of Ground at Persfeld.— 
Great Tape of the late Mr. Morris, who formed that Place, 


THE proper approach to South Wales may be faid to commence at thofe various 
points of the Cottefwold hills which, either cloathed with beech woods, ‘or protrud- 
ing their fteep and downifh fummits, defcend abruptly into the great vale of Glocefter- 
fhire. Z : ; 

After a long and dreary ride over this uninterefting tract, which, bare of wood, and 
thinly {cattered with coarfe villages, partakes enough of the quality of downs to give 
an idea of wildnefs without majefty, and enough of-modern cultivation to offend the 
eye with perpetual interfe€tions of ftone walls, the contraft exhibited from thefe ex- 
tremities burfts upon the fight with a force and beauty almoft incredible to thofe who 
have not been long accuftomed to fuch tranfitions. The great breadth and almoft 
boundlefs extent of this plain, lofing itfelf on one fide in the Briftol channel, and on 
the other in the diftant hills of Warwickfhire, Worcefterthire, and Shropthire; its 
abundant riches, thick!y interfperfed with towns, villages, and wooded hills ; and above 
all, the bold meanders of the Severn fwelling from a proud river into a majeftic fea, 
form a grand affemblage of objects rarely united with fo ftrong an effe@t.. Neither is 
the oppofite boundary unequal to the accumulated. beauties difplayed below, where the 
wild heathy eminences of the foreft of Dean, the circular encampment of May-hill, 
and the indented fummits of the Malvern ridge, form the proper frontier 
to a mountainous country, and prepare the eye for the fcenery it is to en- 
counter. . 

In the centre of this plain, Glocefter, one of the principal cities of England | 
‘towards South Wales, exalts its towers and fpires with confiderable majefty, and ap- 
pears the proud capital of this extended domain. This city, in the courfe of a few 
years, has {welled into a place of commercial importance, and loft that air of dulnefs 
and inativity which often prevails in towns undiftinguifhed by trade, and devoted to 
ecclefiaftical inftitutions. Its fituation, however, though it atfords a fine obje&t to the 
hills around, is far from pleafant; for, buried in the plain, it is too far diftant from 
either termination to partake of much variety of country, and though its walls are wafhed 
by the Severn, that river lofes at Glocefter much of its dignity by being divided into two 
moderate channels with a long connecting caufeway.. Its itreets are meyer and well- 
formed, neither are they undiftinguithed by handfome public buildings#which indicate 
the increafing opulence of the place, and the importance of the county. A very re. 
fpeCtable hofpital, and one of the moft complete gaols in England, ftand foremoft 
among thefe; but the cathedral alone is fuffictent to repay a traveller’s curiofity in vi. 
fiting Glocefter. Without, its lofty tower and four tranfparent pinnacles adorned 
with exquifite fret-work, make a con{picuous figure; within, the high roof. and Gothic 
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‘ornaments of the choir, form a noble contraft with the fimple grandeur of the pon- 
derous Saxon pillars and arches which fupport the aifle. ‘ 

Crofling the Severn from Glocefter, we purfued a delightful ride on its weftern 
bank, commanding views of the city and its furrounding vale, with the long range of 
the Cottefwold hills, finely diftinguithed, and perpetually varied from every turn of the 
road. ‘The tufted eminences of the foreft of Dean hung over us on the right, and 
fometimes in their tranfient openings prefented to our view a fucceffion of rural vallies 
{weetly decorated with villages and enclofures. As we advanced, the Severn, uniting 
its two branches, increafed in magnitude, and began to fweep the vale in bold irregular 
curves, every reach of which, now more and more influenced by the tide, and-ftudded 
with fails, added new beauties to the landfeape. At the bottom of the principal 
{well we found the little piurefque town of Newnham, which participates in the wild 
appearance’'of the neighbouring foreft, and may properly be called its port. A 
pailage is here eftablifhed acrofs the river, and forms the moft direc communication 
from Dean and Monmouththire to the oppofite clothing towns in the vallies of the 
Cottefwold hills ; this gives the place an air of commercial buftle and fpirit which does 
not militate with the ruftic charms of the furrounding country. ‘The church.yard of 
Newnham, covering an abrupt cliff, commands the two great reaches of the bold femi- 
circle formed by the Severn, with the fpire of Weltbury on the left, and Berkeley 
caftle on the right ; foon after which the river fwells into a great éeftuary, and in fight 
forms the Briftol channel. . 

Here deferting its banks, we climbed the hills, and afcending through the romantic 
village of Little Dean, foon found ourfelves on one of the fummits of the foreft, from 
whence we took a farewell view of the vale of Glocefterfhire, with all its grand and 
beautiful objects, {pread like a garden beneath us. ‘The horizon now became 
more confined, and embofomed in the groves and lawns of the foreit, we enjoyed 
its wild and tranquil: fcenery, till defcending into a deep hollow, the picturefque {pire 
of Mitchel Dean attraGted our notice. This capital of its diftria, being little larger 
than a village, does not equal the more opulent difplay of Newnham ; yet the 
tranquil beauty of its environs often leads a traveller to vifit it, though it has long ceafed 
to be the principal approach to Monmouthfhire and South Wales, from the fhameful 
. neglect of the foreft roads. Large fums, it is faid, are annually allowed by govern- 
ment for their fapport ; but, like fome of the military ways in Scotland, this great 
thoroughfare is become almoft impaffable, and the public is obliged to make a circuit 
by Rofs from Gloucefter to Monmouth. A report prevailed fome time fince, that 
thefe roads were about to be repaired: but fo little has been done for many years, 
that even expectation has almoft {ubfided ; if the ranger of the foreft, or a prime mi- 
nifter, were once to be jolted from Dean to Coleford, and arrive fafe at the end of 
his journey (a circumftance by no means certain), fome hope might be entertained that 
this important concern would be properly attended to and this interefting tra@ of coun- 
try rendered more acceffible. 

The country from Dean to Rofs, partook of the fame foreft-like appearance with 
which we had been encompaffed fince we left Newnham, and that ancient and irregular 
town, with its lofty fpire, prefented itfelf to advantage, rifing from a high and well- 
wooded eminence jult within the borders of Herefordfhire. The munificence of Mr. 
John Kyrle, the Man of Rofs, has been celebrated by one of our belt poets, and his 
memory is held in great veneration at the place, while the public caufeways and his 
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other works remain as teftimonies of his liberality. The church-yard and its contigu- 
ous field exhibit the much-admired view of the Wye, winding in a broad femicircle 
through a range of the greeneft meadows, and pafling under the bridge of Wilton 
beneath its ancient and ivy-mantled caltle. A thickly-wooded country, interfperfed 
with villages and cultivations, appears in front, and a few of the Welch mountains 
back the whole at unequal diftances. 

The navigation of the Wye from Rofs to Monmouth and Chepftowe, offerei a 
temptation that we could not refift, and having -fecured a good covered bout, well 
ftored with provifions, we embarked for this expedition at the foot of Wilton 
bridge. ; 

The day was bright, but not unmixed with clouds; and the lights and hades 
thrown upon the feveral objects we pafled, added not a little to the romantic appear - 
ance of the fecnery as we followed the bold and inceffant windings of the river. Rich 
meadows and fine hanging woods encompaffed us, till rocky hills feemed to advance 
towards the river; on one of which we defcried the antique baftions of ‘Goodrich 
caftle proudly emerging from the thick grove in which it ftood embowered. By a 
fteep and rugged path we afcended to this fine remnant of antiquity, which appears 
to have been once a place of great ftrength ; little of it now remains entire except two 
of the baftions, a Gothic gateway with a long dark paffage, one arched window, and 
a light pillar f{upporting two Gothic arches which feems formerly to have belonged to 
the chapel.——-Goodrich caftle is fuppofed to have been erected foon after the conqueft 
and was poffeffed by William Marfhal, Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of King John. 
The view, from the front of this caftle before the great ditch, is wonderfully firiking, 
including on the one fide the wooded and cultivated vale of Herefordthire, with the 
{pire of Rofs, and on the other a range of wild hills covered with heath and fern, 
which, undulating in a chain of irregular fummits, form the boundary of the foreft of 
Dean. 

Defcending again to the river by the fmall remains of Goodrich priory, we foon 
came in fight of the church of Walford, the pi€turefque {pire of Ruerdean in the foe 
reft, and the two villages of Welch and Englith Bichnor: at Coldwell, where a clear 
fpring often induces thofe who navigate the Wye for pleafure to take their cold colla- 
tion, we dined pleafantly in our boat beneath a high hill crowned with wood, in front 
of a pile of rocks, which formed a magnificent contraft to the rich and tranquil fcenes 
we had lately beheld. Thefe rocks exhibit an awful and tremendous appearance, 
overhanging the river with great majeity; from fome legendary tale which I did not 
fufficiently notice to remember, they have obtained the name of Symonds gate, and a 
very arduous pals is carried over them towards Newnham and Coleford, communi- 
cating with a ferry on the Wye. Here we left our boat for a while, and, afcending 
by a craggy tra tothe fummit, looked down with aftonifhment on the river forming 
a prodigious circle of feven miles round this grand promontory, ftanding on which we 
could fearcely meafure 150 yards to either channel. The diftant profpect was ex~ 
tenfive on every fide, except towards the fouth, chiefly confifting of high hills fringed , 
with wood, and rich vallies backed by a few of the mountains of South Wales. Inour 
defcent on the oppofite fide to the river, we paffed through a great cleft of the rock, 
and rejoined our boat, which had in the mean time performed the round of feven miles, 
atthe new Weir. The fcenery here was enchantingly beautiful, and the country con- 
tinued partly rocky, and partly enriched with hills clothed with wood, till, after fe. 
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veral bold cuives, paffing beneath the manfion and groves of Hadnock, we entered 
a broad and ftrait reach of the river, which terminated grandly in the arches of the 
long Gothic bridge of Monmouth, 

Here we paffed the night, and on the following morning reimbarked in our boat 
for Chepftowe. The day was lefs favourable than the former, and the water at times 
fo rough from ftrong gufts of wind, that we found it difficult to proceed ; for the 
ftream is naturally very rapid, and this part of the river abounds in dangerous fhal. 
lows. Neither was the {cenery in the firft part of this navigation by any means equal 
to that from Rofs to Monmouth, after we had pafled the beautifully romantic {pot 
and works of Redbrook, the river being for the moft part funk ina deep abyfs between 
high impending hills, and a few poor villages diverfifying the feene with a fcanty thew 
of ragged population. —— Soon after we had left Llandogoe and Brockware, we were 
obliged to wait for the tide, as the fhoals beyond that fpot are impaffable except at 
high water, and our boatmen were fatigued with their exertions againft the wind. —— 
Unfurling our canvafs awning, we enclofed ourfelves in the boat, and excluded all: 
objects during the time of dinner, to protect ourfelves from the cold. 

‘The feene changed when we withdrew the curtain; the day, though fill rough,, 
was brighter; the thoals had difappeared, and the river, having received. the tide, 
filled its banks to their very edges, rolling between them with a broad impetuous 
flream. We alfo felt improved in fpirits by our repaft, and defcending rapidly with 
the current, foon were greeted with the majeftic difplay of ‘Tintern abbey, encom- 
paffed with the truly monattic gloom of vatt impending woods and high craggy rocks.. 
A nobler objeét than this great ruin never burft upon the aftonithed fight of a traveller,. 
and the charatteriftie beauty of its pofition: is incomparable. The fabric itfelf is in 
extraordinary prefervation, and difplays the chafte and fomewhat ornamented Gothic: 
in the utmoft perfeGtion; the grand entrance, with the high window above it, are per- 
feét, and the perfpeétive of the great aifle through the fplendid relics of the ealt win. 
dow to the oppofite hills, is uncommonly ftriking. Four fuperb arches and pillars, 
which formerly fupported the high tower, remain uninjured ; and thefe are remarkable 
for their fingular lightnefs and elegance: the key-ftones of the feveral arches alfo are. 
diftinguifhable for the exquifite nicety of their carving, as are many of the images 
difperfed about the ruin.——Tintern abbey was founded by Walter de Clare, in the 
year 1131, for Ciftercian monks, and dedicated to Saint Mary. 

_It was with regret that we left this beautiful and interefting object after a minute fur- 
vey, frequently looking back as we defcended with the river, and admiring the vari- 
ous points in which it prefented itfelf. ‘The rapidity of our courfe, however, foon 
brought us round a projecting headland, and the fcenery around us, improving in 
grandeur and magnificence, arrefted all our attention. The windings of the river 
became inceffant, and its fhores increafed in majefty: on the Gloucefterfhire fide, 
the rich and cultivated farm of Llancaut covered a large peninfula, connected with 
the adjoining hills by a narrow neck of rock, while the Monmouththire bank difplayed - 
all the grandeur and beauty of Persfield, in a fucceffion of woods, rocks; high cliffs, . 
and plantations, furpafling all defcription——In the midtt of this enchanting {cenery 
we glided rapidly over the furface of the river, varying our objects inceffantly at every, 
‘turn, till the whole terminated proudly in the high cliff, on which the embattled walls 
and towers of Chepftowe. caftle projected before its town and bridge.—Here our little 
voyage concluded,. and the. fuperior accommodations which we found at the Beaufort 
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arms at Chepflowe, were not unwelcome after the cold we had experienced on the 
water. ——Chepiftowe is irregularly built on the fide of a fteep hill, but the whitened 
fronts of its houfes bear a cheerful appearance, and an air of opulence diftinguifhes it 
from the neighbouring towns. Its advantageous pofition for commerce, near the 
conflux of the Wye with the Severn, may account for this in great part; the extra- 
ordinary beauty of its fituation, and its ornamented vicinage, mutt anfwer for the ref. 
The fpot on which the caftle is fituated commands the river, which is there engulphed 
between a double row of cliffs, beautifully intermixed with wood. One of the moft 
abrupt of thefe forms its foundation, and many of its caverns defcend to the level of 
the water, the fabric itfelf being highly elevated. It covers a large extent of 
ground, and appears to have been built in different ages ; the chapel and its adjacent 
buildings feem more ruinous and neglected than the reft, tut thefe are by far the 
moft modern, as well as the moft magnificent parts of the caftle, impending nobly: 
over the river.—_—-The bridge of Chepftowe is a fingular ftructure, uniting the coun-. 
ties of Gloucefter and Monmouth ; it is of an extraordinary length, built chiefly of 
wood, with a mafly ftone pier in the centre. The tide rifing cecafionally to a prodi- 
gious height here, it is confiderably elevated above the level of the river,. and its: 
furface is compofed of boards loofely placed fo: as to admit the water freely between: 
the interftices. This occafions fome alarm to ftrangers, and horfes unufed 
to the pafs have frequently taken. fright from the fhaking of the wood beneath. 
them. 

The celebrated gardens of Persfield prefent the principal‘obje€ts to be vifited from: 
Chepftowe, and thefe contain many points of view fcarcely to be equalled for beauty 
and variety. The park and grounds are extenfive, covering a confiderable eminence,. 
and forming feveral diftin& lawns between open groves; in the centre of one of which. 
the new houfe, a ftately manfion, is placed on a fine elevation of ground. It com. 
mands an extenfive proipect over the Briftol channel to the diftant hills of Somerfet- 
{hire ; while, direétly oppofite, the fhipping in Kingroad appear before the mouth 
of the Avon, and on the left the finely variegated fhore of Glocefterfhire exhibits: 
the parks and villas which decorate the environs of Briftol from Kingfwefton to Thorn- 
bury.——In the nearer view, the Wye, defcending through its rocky channel, pours 
its rapid ftream into the Severn, and the caftle, with the bridge of Chepftowe, adorn 
its exit from the hills with confiderable majefty.——‘This fine difplay of diftant ob-- 
jects is charmingly contrafted by the views commanded from the walks conduéted 
above the Wye, where {tupendous rocks,. clothed profufely with wood, impend over 
the winding channel of that noble river, and difclofe all the romantic varieties of a 
mountainous land{cape.——-Numberlefs are the points of view to be admired in their: 
meandering courfe, from the conflux of the two rivers beyond Chepftowe, to the: 
pofition called the Lover’s-leap, where a frightful precipice, darkened below with 
wood, commands fome of the upper curves of the Wye, and the fuperior heights of - 
the Wynd cliff crown the whole with great-dignity. 

Theie walks are very extenfive, and were formed upon the rocks with great art 
and tafte by the late Mr. Morris, the original defigner of this noble place ; the re. 
membrance of whofe virtues and liberality is {till impreffed on this neighbourhood, 
anited with pity for the misfortunes which attended his clofe of life, 
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Cuap, Il.—Old and new Paffages over the Severn.—Caldecot Caftle.—Teffilated Pave- 
ment at Caerwent.—Extenfive Profpedt from Pencam-awr.—Vale of the Ufke, and pecus 
liar Charatter of its River.—Ujke and its Caftle-—Ragland Caftle —Immenfe View from 
the Devaudon.— Striking Defcent. to Monmouth.—Wonaftowe.—Clythce.—The Plain of 
Monmouthfbire.— Charming Pofition of Abcrgavenny.—Llantony Abbcy.—Enirance of 
South Wales.—Delightful Profpeéts from Dany park.— Crickhewell.— Llangattock— 
Tretower.—The Bwich and its Views.—Buckland.—Peterftone.— Brecknock 5 its fine 
Pofition, and pleafing State of Society.— Beautiful Difpofition of Ground at Penpont ; its 
Tafte, judicious Arrangements, and Hofpitality. ; 


THE two great paflages over the Severn to Briftol, are in the vicinage of Chep- 
ftowe, from whole bridge a precipitous afcent, on the Glocefterfhire bank of the 
Wye, conducted us over the cliff, from whence we defcended into a level peninfula, 
at the extremity of which we found the old paflage houfe at Beachley. The diftance 
from thence. to Auft is litle more than two miles; but the landing on either fide is 
fuppofed to be lefs convenient than at the new paflage, where the Severn is near three 
miles in breadth. ‘The inns at both are equally commodious, and the profpects from 
each to the oppofite fhore are nearly fimilar, except that the rocky coaft of Auft pre- 
fents a grand object to the old paffage, which is more than compenfated by the breadth 
of water prevailing at the new paflage. We returned through Chepftowe, and af- 
cended another very fteep hill to approach the latter, which is five miles diftant from 
“that town in the oppofite direction, paffing by the well wooded park of St. Pierre, and 
deviating a little towards the coaft from the great Welch road. 

Rejoining this road, we foon came in fight of Caldecot caftle, a fpacious quadrangu- 
lar building, with a round tower at each angle, and a Gothic gateway, the roof of 
which is curioufly formed upon light arches, terminating in feveral grotefque heads ; 
this caftle originally belonged to the lord high conftables of England. 

A little further we found the inconfiderable remains of Caerwent, once a flourifhing 
Roman ‘ftation, but now containing few memorials of the ancient confequence which 
was attached to the Venta Silurum of the Romans. The principal of thefe is ‘a cu- 
rious teffelated pavement, which was about thirty years ago accidentally difcovered, 
and is now preferved under a fhed conftructed for the purpofe. It is in length feven 
yards, and {ix in width, being quadrangular in its fhape, and perfe€tly uniform, ex- 
cept at the upper end, where I obferved an oblong compartment not at all coloured. 
‘Within a border of variegated ftones, it contains three rows of three circular and fpiral 
figures, not unlike thofe in many of our Turkey carpets, but formed of teffela: of va- 
rious coldurs, nicely put together. ; 

In the village of Caerwent we left the Newport road, and pafling by Llanvair, fol- 
lowed a long and laborious afcent, through a rude kind of forelt, to the high eminence 
of Penca-mawr. This is a part of that long mountainous ridge which croffes irregular- 
ly, with fmall intervals, through Monmouthfhire; and from whence nearly the whole 
of that beautiful country is vifible, forming a perpetual fucceffion of wooded vallies, 
like the cells of a honey-comb, between high impending hills. The Utke flows in 
tranquil beauty through the principal vale below, but the envious heights of the De- 
vaudon exclude the Wye from fight, and confine that noble river within their deep 
romantic hollows. The diftant profpect from hence is fill more ftriking, command. 
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ing on one fide the Briftol channel with its oppofite coaft, till they are loft in the 
fea; and onthe other, the long ridge of the Pontipool hills, terminating in the moun- 
tain called the Blorenge, the Schyrryd Vawr, and the Sugar-loaf, whofe mifhapen heads 
proje€ting before the broad expanfe of che Black mountain in Brecknockfhire, form the 
barrier to South Wales. R : 

‘The defcent from Penca-mawr is extremely rapid into the vale of Ufke, which feem- 
ed to increafe in magnitude and beauty as we approached its level. Irregular projec- 
tions of wood prefled every where forward upon a range of fweet meadows, and ver- 
dant patches of ground filled their recefles, in one of which the handfome feat of Per- 
tholy appeared fufpended. The river Utke, though not equal to the Wye, has its 
peculiar beauties; neither its fize, nor the diftance of its conflux with the Severn from 
its fource, can admit of the fame varieties of attendant {cenery ; but the rapidity of its 
tranfit from a mountain torrent toa river encompaffed with rich paftures, even before 
it emerges from its native wilds, is remarkable. In the vale of Ufke, which is not far 
from the Severn, it preferves its original character, and foftens down the afperities of a 
rude furrounding outline, by a gentlenefs which generally {pares the adjoining paftures, 
while its trong current gives ample teftimony of the legitimacy of its origin in a moun- 
tainous diftria. : 

Clofe to the river which has given it a name, we found the little town of Utke, 
which’was formerly called Caerwyfke, and is fuppofed by fome to have been the Bur- 
rium of Antoninus ; it contains at prefent feveral neat ftreets, a plain bridge, and the 
confiderable remains of a caftle. 

Deferting the valley here, we furmounted a high afcent, and foon reached the vil- 
lage of Ragland, now only remarkable for the ruin of its once famous caftle. This 
fplendid feat of the Beaufort family, where the marquis of Worcefter made his gallant 
defence in the civil wars, is now fallen into decay; yet its proud remains, with the 
traces of Gothic elegance yet to be perceived in the hall, the windows, and feveral 
apartments, flill exilt as melancholy proofs of its downfall from a fuperior ftate of gran- 
deur. Here was held what might be called the court of the modern princes of this 
country, and at no far diftant period the youths of family in South Wales acquired 
the polifh of improvement within thefe walls, where a degree of regal {plendor was 
fupported with all the.impofing magnificence of feudal power. ‘What could tempt. 
its noble owners to defert this grand and venerable eftablifhment in the mid{t of their 
extenfive poffeflions, it is difficult to conje€ture; to a traveller, thefe difmantled walls 
and towers, fo lately the feat of revelling and opulence, infpire the melancholy idea 
of a premature defertion, and convey a ftrong proof of the tranfitory ftate of 
human grandeur, ever depending on caprice, accident, and the uncertain changes of 
fortune. 

We took the Chepftowe road from Ragland caftle, for the purpofe of afcending 
the great ridge of the Devaudon, where the profpeét was not unlike that from Penca- 
mawr, except that the Severn, being more diftant, was lefs confpicuous; the inceffant 
clufter of the Monmouthhhire vallies below, feemed from this great height to form a 
va{t plain thickly overfpread with woods and population, and extended to the bafes of 
the Brecknockfhire mountains, which here appeared in all their grandeur. Towards 
Chepftowe, the view was obftructed by the lofty eminence of the Wynde cliff above 
Persfield, and a few wild hills adjoining to the foreft of Dean, confined the paffage 
of the Wye, which pervaded the deep valley beneath us in invifible obfcurity. On 
the fummit of this ridge we joined the road from Chepftowe to Monmouth, and after a 
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long and laborious ride, came at once in view of the rich valley, in which that town 
appeared to great advantage, with its high fpire, and its grand old bridge over the 
Wye. Our defcent was rapid, and yet near three miles in length; but the objects 
before us were fo beautifully varied, fuch was the profufion of wood on the hills, and 
fuch the riches of cultivation and pafture in the vallies, that we fhould have regretted 
our attaining the level, had we not entered fo handfome a town as Monmouth. A 
bridge over the little river Monow, terminating in a curious old gateway, led us into ° 
a confiderable ftreet, which grew narrower as we approached the centre of the town, 
and then opened into.a large area, forming the market-place. Monmouth is well in- 
habited, and the great beauty of its fituation, as well as of the adjoining country, has 
tempted many refpeétable families to prefer it for their refidence. It has already under- 
gone fome improvement, and is capable of much more, by widening the avenues to 
‘the markct-place and bridge, and above all, by mending the roads in aimoft every di- 
rection, moft of which are at prefent very bad in the neighbourhood of Monmouth. 
Its public buildings do credit to the fpirit of the place and the county, confifting of a 
fine church, a complete new gaol in the form of a fortrefs. and a handfome county 
hall, ornamented with a ftatue of Henry V. forming one fide of the market-place, 
Monmouth caftle was built before the conqueft, and was taken by Henry III. who 
gave it to his fon Edmund, earl of Lancafter ; its remains are infignificant; but 
a large manfion has been built within its wails, which, being occupied by the fa- 
mily of ‘Tudor, has long been the firft ladies’ boarding-fchool in this part of the 
country. 

Repailiog the bridge over the Monow, on the firft eminence in the Abergavenny 
xoad, we reached the. gate leading to the venerable manfion of Wonaftowe, where 
that hearty welcome, which we have fince fo often experienced from its werthy inha- 
bitants, then firft awaited us. ‘This old feat of the Milborne family, not being of late 
inhabited by its owners, has been long configned as a refidence to their very refpect. 
able agent, Mr. Williams, who keeps it in excellent condition, and does ample juftice 
to his pofition. Here he lives with his amiable family in a ftate of priftine rural hofpita- 
lity, embowered in the fine groves of this ancient demefne, which, ftretching to the 
Summit of a high hill, cover a long projecting ridge, and command all the views of 
this highly favoured country in great perfection. 

A perpetual fucceflion of fteep and rugged hills, led us by the deferted feat of Di- 
naftowe, through a well enclofed country abounding in orchards, till we defcended 
into the great vale at Clythoe, between the new built houfe of Mr. Jones, and his mo- 
dern caitle. This ftru€ture, which, as well as a gateway he has lately formed, is a 
good imitation of the Gothic, from the fummit of an adjoining hill, commands an un- 
interrupted view acrofs the vale, where the oppofite mountains difplay the boldnefs of 
their uncouth fhapes in great perfection; the broad, flat, and protruding angles of 
the Black mountain contrafting finely the taper cone of the Sugar-loaf, while the fur- 
rowed rents of the Skyrrydd-vawr oppofe the abrupt, but fmooth termination of the 
Blorenge. 

In our advance through this plain, abounding in villages and population, we pafled 
by feveral handfome feats; and the.road, improving into an excellent turnpike, led us 
partly on the banks of the Uike, and partly on little eminences above it, with perpetual 
variety of profpeéts, till a quick defcent from a large old place of Mr. Hanbury Wil- 
Hams at Colebroke, brought us in fight of Abergavenny. 

A more beautiful pofition than this town occupics can hardly be imagined in nature, 
Dold projecting hills forming on every fide a nataral bafon of no fmall cxtent, and the 
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little river Gavenny adding its waters to the Utke, in the mid ofa moft verdant 
range of meadows. Many houles of a {uperior order are difperfed in and about this 
place, but the- town itfelf difappointed me, being, when firft I faw it, irregularly 
built, i paved, and the paflage through the principal flreet appearing fhamefully ob~ 
itruded by a heavy old market-houfe. Modern improvements have removed the two 
laft inconveniences, but much more is required to be done to make the internal ac- 
commodation of Abergavenny equal to the beauty of its exterior. Its public build. 
ings confitt chiefly of a long Gothic bridge, the imperfect fragments of a cafile, and 
a venerable church adjoining to the priory, a refpectable feat of the ancient Gunter 
family, which came by marriage to that of Milborne, and, together with Wonaftowe, 
was transferred by its amiable, but, alas! fhort-lived heirefs, to that of Swinnerton in 
Staffordfhire.——The refident fociety of this town is numerous, and the obliging at- 
tentions of fome few friends who are fixed there have often made our fhort flay at 
that place pleafant: it has alfo been occafionally ufed as a kind of public place during 
the fummer months, from its eafy accefs to the goats whey, on the neighbouring 
mountains ; but this influx of company feems of late to have fubfided. 

We made an excurfion to Abergavenny to fee the ruins of Llantony abbey, taking 
the Hereford road for fome miles, and pailing near Lianihangel, an old deferted feat of 
the Oxford family. Turning to the left we purfued a narrow lane through a very wild 
diftrid, and found the objeét of our fearch in one of the deépeft receffes of the Black- 
mountain. ‘This abbey is more remarkable for the favage wildnefs of its pofition, than 
for its architeture, which is far plainer and lefs ornamented than that of Tintern ; 
its weft front is in tolerable prefervation, and a Gothic gateway, with a large window 
above it, is elegantly fupported by light clufters of pillars, fike thofe in Salifbury ca- 
thedral, ‘The principal aifle alfo is perfect, and all its pillars, with their arches, re. 
main entire, which are neat and ftrong, but without any ornament except fome light 
pilafters in triplets above them. ‘The tower rofe in the centre of the church, and two 
of its fides are ftill remaining, with three rows of windows, partly Saxon and Gothic, 
in each, above a magnificent arch covering the whole width of the aifle. The choir, 
which is approached from thence, is rather more ornamented than the reft of the 
building, and the window over the altar appears to have been formed in the moft per- 
fet {tyle of the Gothic, but nothing more than its external arch remains entire. Llan- 
tony abbey was founded on the fite of a chapel fuppofed to be the refidence of St. 
David, the tutelar faint of Wales ; it was rebuilt, and the monaftery formed for Au- 
gultine monks by Sir William de Lacy in the year 1108. Little of the fabric, except 
the church, remains in any kind of prefervation, and that little, falling apace to decay, 
will hardly exiit much longer in its prefent ttate. From hence a very arduous track 
over the Black-mountain leads to the Hay and Radnorfhire, which I have fince explored 
with pleafure; but at this time we purfued it no further, returning by the route we came 
to Abergavenny. : : 

Entering the gap through which the Ufke defcends into the plain of Monmouth- 
fhire, the mountains clofed, upon us on each fide as we approached the confines of 
South Wales, and reached the little town of Crickhowel in the county of Brecknock. 
liere I firft viewed the fmall, but charming territory, of which I afterwards became 
the proprietor; aud I mutt rifque even the imputation of partiality, to beftow a well- 
merited degree of praife on the tranfcendent beauties of Dany park and its vicinage. 
‘The houfe, built by its lait moft worthy owner, ftands in a fpacious lawn beneath a 
thick range of fpreading woods, which defcending from a great height, form at laft an 
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open grove covering an abrupt knoll immediately over it, Above thefe, a fine mix- 
ture of paftures and cultivation ftretches upward to the very feet of the mouhtains, 
which rifes here in all their native fublimity, and are crowned with a perpendicular rock 
called “* Defguilfa,” or the profpect, from its almoft unlimited command of view. Such 
isthe pofition of this place to the fouth ; towards the north it looks acrofs a charming 
variety of enamelled meadows divided by the Ufke, to fome fertile and ornamented 
hills, behind which the valley of Llanbeder defcends with its train of woods, and the 
cluftered cottages of Llangenny from the wildeft diftri€ts of the country between the 
Black-mountain and the Sugar-loaf, whofe fhapes and fummits appear grandly con- 
trafted. Towards the weft, the Ufke, emerging from the mountains which bound the 
vale of Brecknock, paifes round a high pyramidical hill, and dividing the village of 
Llangattock from the town and cattle of Crickhowel, flows rapidly through the ivied 
arches of their bridge: while on the eaft, it glides more gently between the verdant 
meads of Dany park and Courty-gollen towards Abergavenny, which appears at the 
diftance of fix miles at the bottom of the vale, beneath the groves of Colebrooke, and 
the little pointed apex of the Schyrrydd Vach. 

Crickhowell has little to recommend it except the beautiful eminence on which it is 
placed, and the fmall, but pidturefque, remains of its caftle ; the principal {treet being 
both fteep and rough, and the long bridge to which it defcends, dangeroufly narrow. 
Its oppofite village of Llangattock, bears a more fmiling afpect, being decorated with 
feveral handfome feats, and inhabited by many refpectable families. Among theie, the 
new-built houfe of Admiral Gell ftands diftinguifhed for the beauty of its pofition, the 
fingularity of its ftru€ture, and the eccentric benevolence of its worthy owner, who, 
retired with well-earned fame from the aétive duties of his profeffion, here gladdens 
the heart of the villager by his liberality, and is juftly efteemed by the whole 
country. 

Hite paid our tribute of applaufe to this enchanting diftri@, we were ftill attended 
with the fame furrounding {cenery till we reached the village and picturefque ruin, of 
‘Tretower, and paffing round the pyramidical hill at the head of the vale, began to afcend 
the mountain called the Bwlch, which feparates the two great vales of the Ufke.. The 
road, being formed on a terrace, gave us a long farewell view of the vale through which 
we had pafled, with a narrower valley defcending into it from the foot of the Black- 
mountain, in which the village and high church of Gwm-du made a confpicuous figure. 
At length we reached the Bwlch, which word properly fignifies a rent in a mountain ; 
many fuch paffes are found in the interior of Wales bearing the fame appellation, 
which in fome inftances, as in the prefent, gives a name to the mountain 
itfelf. 

‘As foon as we emerged from the hollow of the pafs, every thing before us bore 
a different appearance; a dreary valley lay extended on the right beneath the extremity 
of the Black-mountain, clofed by the hill of Talgarth, and floated by the naked pool 
of Llangors; whilein front the vale of Brecknock expanded itfelf, difclofing beauties 
of a wilder nature than thofe we had lately admired in the animatg@ fcenes about Aber- 
gavenny and Crickhowel. ‘The Ulke ftill flowed pleafantly through a chain of mea- 
dows, but the villages were lefs frequent, and the woods lefs abundant; yet the outline 
of the country was grandly impofing, and the femicircle of mountains, from the Alt to 
the pointed fummits of the Van of Brecknock, inexpreflibly ftriking. As we defcend- 
ed, nature affumed a more {miling afpe& ; the large feat of Buckland, with its exten- 
five plantations, decorated the weltern fide of the Bwlch, and the charming nee, 
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of Peterftone, furrounding its handfome manfion, covered a beautiful eminence above 
the nyanifold windings of the Ufke, on whole banks we followed.an admirable road to 
Brecknock, the capital of its county. 

Greatly {uperior to Abergavenny in its buildings and decoration, Brecknock is not 
unlike it in fome points of its fituation, being placed in a plain which may be called a 
miniature of the former, at the head of two fine vales, and near the conflux of two ri- 
vers, From thenorth, the rapid Honddy, defcending ina torrent from the hills, forms 
a romantic valley decorated with the hanging groves of the priory, and meets the Utke 
juit before it pafles under the flately arches of the bridge of Brecknock. Towards the 
fouth, ihe hill of Canthriff, clothed from its fummit to its bafe with wood, oppofes a 
barrier finely impending over the river, and fronting the bold and bare eminence of 
the Craig. Thus are the two vales formed, each of which, divided by the Ufke, 
difplays its characteriflic beauties, while the Van, the mighty monarch of the Bre- 
conian mountains, exalts its two majeftic fummits, and ftretches out its furrowed fides 
with ineffable dignity. 

Brecknock was formerly a Roman ftation, originally called Aber-honddy ; its 
priory was founded for Benedi@tines in the reign of Henry I. and its caftle was built 
in the reign of William Rufus by Barnard de Newmarfh; in 1233 it was befieged 
by Llewellyn prince of Wales, but not taken. The prefent towa confifts princi- 
pally of three handfome ftreets; in the moft fpacious of which ftand the county-hall 
and market-place. Its compaét form and its eminence above the Ufke, give it an ad- 
vantage over moft of the towns in Wales when viewed from without; while its fu- 
perior neatnefs within is not lefs ftriking. It is in general well-built, and fome of its 
modern houfes may even be called magnificent, but a little clearing of old irregular 
buildings about the centre of the town is flill wanting to render it perfeét, and the 
pavement is capable of further improvement. Its bridge and its two old churches add 
much to its appearance, and few towns can boaft of two fuch public walks as thofe 
on the Ufke, and in the groves of the priory. This place and its neighbourhood are 
well inhabited by many diftinguifhed families, and fociety here affumes its moft capti- 
vating form to thofe ftrangers who are allowed to partake of its influence. ——I mutt 
here again incur the blame of egotifm, or fubmit to that of ingratitude, if I omit to 
notice the univerfal civility and attention I met with when it was my fate to vifit this 
place in a public charatter, or the peculiar kindnefs and hofpitality I both then and 
often fince experienced from the amiable families of Penpont, Peterftone, and Clyro: 
with the two firft of whom I became conneéted by the event which made me an adopt- 
ed Welchman ; and with the latter, by a friendfhip of many years ftanding. 

Penpont lies at the diftance of five miles from Brecknock, in the upper vale of 
the Utke, and its approach is diftinguifhed by that fingular accefs of beauty which can 
only adorn thofe mountainous traéts into which the rivers firft defcend from their four- 
ces. After pafling the village of Llanfpwddyd, we purfued for fome time a new- 
formed road, beautifully winding on a precipice above the river, and buried in the re- 
cefles of a thick wood, till we emerged into a country differently featured at lealt, if 
not fuperior to any we had yet vifited. The Ufke, now participating in the nature of 
a mountain torrent, rufhed with rapidity over feveral ledges of rock, and divided a 
valley narrower than that of Brecknock, while the oppofite hill, which prefling upon 
the river feemed to turn it from its courfe, appeared finely clumped and ornamented 
with the groves of the park of Penpont. Beneath their fpreading woods and lawns 
the refpectable manfion of the place, fpacious and irregular, covered a gentle elevation 
above the river, and fronting the vale appeared to command all its beauties as far es 
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the mountains beyond Brecknock, interfperied with various others within its own 
creation. Behind, the woodsand houfe of Abercamlais feemed almoft to fill the vale, 
which growing wilder and more contracted towards the weft, extended in fight to the 
mountains of ‘Trecaftle, in which the Ufke finds its fource. 

Penpont has the happy effect of uniting the fomewhat formal magificence of the 
ancient ftile of gardening with the eafy difpofition of modern improvement, which was 
moft judicioufly introduced by its late worthy poffeflor, who removing all obftructions 
towards the vale, confined the walls and clipped hedges within a narrower compafs, 
and allowing one great avenue to interfeét the park, clumped the reft, and formed 
intermediate lawns with great tafte and elegance. The ornamented traét of ground 
furrounding a little chapel with its adjoiming cemetery, is not the leaft obfervable ob- 
ject at Penpont, and every ftranger muft be ftruck. with the chafte propriety and de- 
corous fimplicity with which this facred inclofure is adorned.——The views through- 
out all this charming territory are wonderfully ftriking, nor are thofe from the houfe 
lefs beautiful, and the whole is kept in that perfect order which indicates a wife and 
zealous adminiftration. The death of the late Mr. Williams in 1794, deprived his 
country of a moft ufeful member of fociety, and his family of an invaluable fupporter ; 
his excellent widéw now refides at the place during the minority of her fon, doing 
ample juftice to her difficult fituation, and exercifing all the long-eftablifhed hofpitality 
of Penpont. Another branch of this refpeCtable family inhabits the neighbouring 
feat of Abercamlais, another is fixed at Brecknock ; all whofe numerous defcendants 
keep up that happy intercourfe of connexion and friendfhip which is but too much neg- 
lefted in what are, perhaps, mifcalled the more polifhed circles of the metro- 
polis. 


Cuap. TL—Pafs of the Hills between Brecknockfhire and Glamorganfbire.— Merthyr 
Tydvil, and its great Iron Works.—Extraordinary Defcent into the romantic Vale ‘of 
Taaffe.— Magnificent Remains of Caerphilli Caftle: its leaning Tower.—Return 
through the Hills to the Plain of Monmouth/bire.— Pont-y-pool.— Caerleon. —Chrift- 
church.— Newport.—Tredegar.— Ruperrah.— Keven-Mably.— Cacrdiffz andits Ca/ile. 
—Coftle-Coch in the lower Part of the Vale of Taaffe.——Llandaffe, and its Cathedral. 
—Singular Pofition of Llantriffent.—Cowbridge.—St. Donai’s Cajtle.—Grand Difplay 
of the Bay of Swanfea from Newton Down.—Pyle, Newton, and Margam.— Briton 
Ferry.-- The Gnoll.— Neath.—Works of Morris-town.—Swanfea.— Oyftermouth Ca/ile. 
—Ornamented Seat of Mr. Talbot at Penrice in Gower. 


' HAVING paffed fome days in the agreeable fociety of Penpont and its neighbour- 
hood, our time growing fhort made it neceffary for us to refume the courfe of our 
intended travel—_-——Returning almoft to the entrance of Brecknock, we took our 
direétion towards the fouth on a new turnpike road, which led us through a dreary 
valley hy the fide of a rivulet at the foot of the Van; a fteep afcent at length carried 
us to the fummit of a chain of wild hills, from whence we defcended gradually to the 
numerous forges of Merthyr Tydvil. This curious place, from an inconfiderable 
town in the midft of an obfcure diftrict, has fwelled of late into great commercial im- 
portance, from the iron works eftablifhed thereby two great proprietors, who have 
employed a large capital in them with fpirit and fuccefs. We had now entered 
Glamcrganfhire, and paffed the fource of the Taaffe in the hills which divide that 
county from Brecknockhhire ; by a courfe of terraces on which the road is curioufly 
conducted, we purfued the rapid defcent of that river into a deep valley, while a 
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canal keeping pace with it on the oppofite fide by a wonderfully quick fucceflion of 
locks, generally followed a courfe parallel to that of the Taaffe. 

Tranflated thus, as it were, from the clouds into a deep abyfs, we were impercepti- 
bly encompaffed with rocks, cataracts, aad all the affemblage of objects which deco- 
rate a romantic valley, while we wound pleafant!y almoft on the margin of the torrent 
between abrupt hills finely clothed with wood, till we had reached that ftupendous 
arch which croffes it, bearing the name of the Pont-y-prydd, or new bridge. ——This 
extraordinary ftru€ture is a perfect fegment of a circle,~the chord of which is 140 feet, 
and was ereéted hy ore William Edwards, 2 mafon of Glamorganfhire, who had failed 
in his two firft attempts from the width and rapidity of the river. This arch, how- 
ever, feems calculated to exift for many ages, and, though difgraced by a wretched: 
parapet of rough ftones fubfequently placed upon it, isan exquilite piece of mafonry ; 
its afcent alfo on each fide is rendered dangerous by its fteepnefs, and the flippery 
pavement with which it has been covered, each of which difadvantages might have been 
avoided. As an external object, it can hardly be fuffictently admired ; crofling the vale 
abruptly, and appearing to connect the oppofing hills with its light and fairy curve, fo 
as almoft to produce the effect of magic. 

Proceeding down the vale, and winding on a beautiful terrace above the banks of 
the rapid ‘Taaffe, we enjoyed a fucceflion of romantic fcenes till we reached the fpot 
where a fteep and narrow track deviated from the Cardiffe road on the left, towards 
Caerphilli caitle. Pafling over a rude and unequal diftri&, we foon found the grand 
object of our fearch in a fimall but wild plain, furrounded by a chain of high rocky 
hills. This caftle was forraerly the largeft in Britain, and its magnificent remains, 
though much contra@led within their original compals, convey a full idea of its ancient 
grandeur. Crofling two moats over the ruins of their draw-bridges, we approached 
the citadel, which prefented to our view the {tupendous and almoft perfect ftructure 
of a feparate caitic, with a high Gothic arch in the centre, fupported by two huge 
circular baftions. ‘Vhrough this grand entrance we reached the inner court, furround- 
ed by a range of noble apartments, many of which are ftill fufficiently entire to. convey 
a full idea of their original perfection. ‘The hall, in particular, exhibits a fine fpecimen 
of Gothic grandeur, and the ornamented outline of its four windows and chimney-piece 
are hardly to be matched, together with feveral light pillars in triplets, that go. round 
the room. ‘The mint of the caflle is beneath, arched all round in a curious manner, 
with the remains of a furnace for melting money in one corner; a gallery alfo, ninety: 
feet in length, is {till entire, except where the Itaircafes leading to it have been deftroy- 
ed. Inthe exterior courtis to be found the extraordinary curiofity of a leaning tower, 
which has exifted fo for above a centuty, near eleven feet out of the perpendicular, 
being wonderfully fupported by the ftrength of its cement. Returning through the 
hall, the interior view of the great gateway between its two mighty baftions, appeared. 
the moft ftriking, as well as perf.@, part of this enormous caile, which the tradition. 
of the country reports to have included two miles within its outer moat, croffed by thir- 
teen draw-bridges, and which ftill more refembles the ruins of a city than of a fingle 
edifice. It was built by :dward L and afterwards belonging to the Spencers in the 
reign of his fucceffor, Hugh Spencer was befieged in it, but not taken; in various. 
changes and fucceffions it has defcended to the families of Pembroke, Windfor, and: 
Bute, the prefent lord of Cardiffe. 

A wretched rcad carried us from Caerphilli over a wild and unisterefting tra@ of 
mountains towards the Eaft, till we reached their termination in the wide plain of 
Monmouthihive, and found the footy town of Pont-y-pool fufpended in one of their 
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clefts. This place difappointed me fomewhat in the idea I had formed of its improve« 
ment and extent, from its long eftablifhed manufactures; but the fpot in which it is 
placed is extremely beautiful, and the adjoining feat of the Hanbury family is a ftriking 
feature. A long defcent carried us fronr thence to the once famous city of Caerleon, 
fappofed to have been the Ifca Silurum of the Romans, on the banks of the Uike; 
but few were the traces we could diftinguifh of its ancient magnificence, while its mo - 
dern confequence is but little improved by participating in the manufa€iures of Pont-y- 
pool. We crofled the Ufke here, now become a tide river, by a timber bridge fimilar 
to that of Chepftowe, and afcended a fteep hill to the village of Chriftchurch; from 
whence we commanded an extenfive view over almoit the whole of Monmouthhhire, 
with-a fine feat of Sir Robert Salufbury in the level bounded by the Briftol channel. 
Here we rejoined the great road from Chepftowe, and the paflages towards Wales ; 
foon after which an abrupt defcent brought us again to the banks of the winding Ufke, 
near its conflux with the Severn; where over another long and marvelloufly narrow 
timber bridge, now about to be rebuilt, we approached the old town of Newport, 
defcending froma fteep hill, and covered towards the river by an almoft perfect front 
of its ancient caftle. ‘This town can boaft of little but the ‘view from its church-yard, 
which is placed on the fummit of the hill, and commands a fine part of the vale, 
with the high undulating range towards Pont-y-pool on one fide, while the Briftol chan- 
nel expands itfelf widely on the other between the fhores of Somerfetthire and Mon- 
mouthfhire, exhibiting the two iflands of the fteep and flat Holmes in the middle of its 
courfe. ; 

The extenfive park of Tredegar, finely overfpread with ancient timber, covers feve- 
‘yal bold fummits near this eminence, and overlooks the level in which its ftately 
manfion is fituatéd, beneath fome fine lawns defcending from the groves which clothe 
the heights. ‘This very refpeétable place is the original feat of the Morgan family, 
one of the moft confiderable in South Wales from the remoteft antiquity, and has 
always been inhabited by its defcendants, whofe eftates cover a vaft tract in the three 
counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Brecknock. ‘The new road from Newport 
into Wales lies between the houfe and the park ; and as we approached the limits of 
Moamouthfhire, we came within fight of the elevated manfion of Ruperrah, finely 
fituated on a wooded hill beneath the mountains which bound the vale of Caerphill. 
This place alfo belongs to the Morgan family, and appears more modern than Tre- 
degar in its decoration, while its commanding pofition gives it an air of confequence 
above all the other feats in this country, and the profpect it enjoys towards the coaft 
is very ftriking. Keven-mably, an old houfe and park of the Kemys family, lies in 
the vale beneath it, and though placed on a confiderable eminence, appears almoft 
buried beneath the groves and fuperior heights of Ruperrah. Defcending into the level 
at Romney bridge, we re-entered Glamorganfhire, and foon approached its little capi- 
tal of Cardiffe. 

This place it fituated on the flat which furrounds the Taaffe after its exit from the 
mountains, and within two miles of its entrance into the Briftol channel, being nearly 
oppofite to the fteep and flat Holmes, on the laft of which is fixed a confpicuous light- 
houfe. Cardiffe is one of the neateft towns in South Waies, its ftreets being wide, 
well built, and admirably paved; its church is a fine Gothic edifice, and its bridge a 
handifome flructure, much improved by the late additions. Its caltle was built by Ro- 
bert Fitz-Hamon, a Norman, in 1110, and Robert duke of Normandy was confined 
init by his younger brother HenryI. This pile “has been repaired and made habitable 
by its prefent lord, the marquis of Bute ; but the additions do not feem well defigned, 
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or to accord perfectly with its original archite@ure. A high walk ‘is carried on the walls 
which furround'the whole enclofure, and the view from the ancient tower which formed 
the keep is very extenfive. 

Proceeding on the bank of the Taaffe towards the north, and croffing the plain of 
Cardiffe, the mountains foon clofed in on each fide of the river, forming a majeftic 
portal of rock and wood, one cliff of which appeared diftinguifhed by the ruin of Caf 
tle-coch, or the red caftle, placed there originally to defend the pafs. Beyond this 
point, the valley appeared in all its romantic variety, and the road, winding on the 
cliffs as the river feemed to direét it, difclofed new beauties at every turn, till we reach- 
ed the fpot where we had before deviated to vifit Caerphilli caftle-——Having thus ex- 
plored the whole of this charming valley from the very fource of the Taaffe, we return. 
ed to the entrance of the plain in which Cardiffe is fituated, and crofling that rapid river 
by a venerable bridge overhung with ivy, foon approached the ancient city of Llandaffe, 
now little more confiderable than a village. : 

The ruins of an old cathedral with its lofty towers, amidft thofe of feveral other re- 
ligious buildings, finely interfperfed and overhung with wood, give that air of folemni- 
ty to Llandaffe which frequently attends thofe {pots occupied by decayed ecclefiaftical 
inftitutions. The modern church is peculiarly fituated, being formed, for the moft 
part, within the wails of the ancient cathedral, with which (though much {maller) it is 
fo incorporated in many places, that it would be difficult to diftinguith the one from the 
other, had the architecture been fimilar. The cafe, however, is far otherwife; for 
the modern church is little better than a compound of abfurdities, where the pure Go- 
thic of the ancient building is ridiculoufly contrafted with Venetian windows, Ionic pil- 
lars, and every impropriety of the Grecian ftyle. Around this ill-arranged farrago of 
the ancient and modern, the yet uninjured towers and arches of the old cathedral ele- 
vate themfelves with gigantic grandeur, and overlook this petty fyftem of innovation. 
with that filent air of deferted dignity which feems to convey a juft reproach on the de- 
generacy of the prefent age in its religious buildings. In the midft of thefe defects, 
which apply only to its architect, the neatnefs with which this church ig kept, deferves 
no {mall portion of commendation, as well as the care with which feveral remnants of 
antiquity are preferved. Few of the members of its fociety are refident, but thefe ap- 
pear to be affiduous in their duty, and their families contribute much, together with the 
beauty of its fituation, to render Llandaffe a pleafant refidence. : 

Purfuing a good road through a well cultivated country, we foon came in fight of 
the fingular pofition of Llantriffent, whofe whitened buildings appear cluftered like a 
{warm of bees, in the fides and on the fummit of a cleft in one of the high hills which 
bound thé vale of Glamorgan, ‘The ftreets, of courle, are fteep and narrow, but 
the profpeéts which this obfcure place commands are fingularly ftriking, and more 
than repay the traveller for furmounting its. inconveniences. A good road is 
lately carried from hence to the Pont-y-prydd in the vale of Taaffe, which is but 
a few miles diftant from Llantriffent, and in its long defcent difplays that extraor- 
dinary ftrugture, and the beauties of its vale, in the moft advantageous points of 
view. 

Having made an excurfion to vifit the fpot which fo commands thefe charming ob- 
jects, we returned to Llantriflent, and defcending into the rich vale of Glamorgan, 
foon arrived at Cowbridge, a town on the high road, chiefly confifting of one {treet on 
a gentle declivity, with a {mall rivulet flowing beneath it. ‘An intricate track brought 
us from thence through a pleafant country towards the coaft, and we found St. Do- 
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nat’s caftle ‘on the rocks impending over the fhore. This large irregular pile, together 
with its park and gardens, bears many marks of ancient magnificence, and is {hil in 

~ {ome degree inhabited, but moft of the ftate apartments are ina very decayed condi- 
tion. The view from its principal tower is really noble, looking ftraight acrofs the 
channel, which is there near twenty miles broad, to the bold hills of Somerfetthire 
above Minehead, and tracing that great eeftuary from King-road and the influx of the 
Avon, till its oppofite fhores recede too far from the eye to diftinguifh it from an open 
fea. 

We rejoined the great road at the village of Wenye, and leaving the little town of 
Bridgend on the right, reached the fummit of Newton Down by a long and laborious 
afcent. Here a wonderful burft of profpect greeted us, extending over the great bay 
of Swanfea, in the fweep of a fine femicircle, almoft to the extreme point of the pe- 
ninfula of Gower, which croffed in with the Englith coaft at a great diftance. Di- 
re€tly oppofite to our ftation, in the centre of the bay, the large town of Swanfea, 
fpread over feveral low hills and their hollows, almoft imitated the difplay of Naples; 
while on the left, the high point of the Mumbles Head, impending over the fea, and 
crowned with a light-houfe, reprefented the Cambrian miniature of Vefuvius. To 
complete the refemblance, another Solfaterra exhibited itfelf, where the numerous 
forges of Morris-town tinged the country with the fulphureous atmofphere of their 
copper-works, and covered the adjacent hills with their abundant population, while 
the collieries of Neath poured forth their oppofite volumes of fmoke, where its river 
defcended to the fea amidft the groves of Briton ferry, before which the mighty 
hill of Margam, clothed with oaks to its very fummit, projected with aftonifhing 

randeur. 

. Delighted with this view, which the declining fun of a fine fummer evening fhewed 
to great advantage, we defcended flowly to the village of Pyle, where Mr. Talbot has 
built a houfe of entertainment, which rather refembles a palace than an inn. This 
pleafant fpot has every advantage of fituation as well as accommodation, and travel- 
lers are often induced to fix here for feveral days, making excurfions to vilit the feve- 
ral objects in the vicinage of Pyle. ‘The bathing houfes at Newton on the coalt, 
are not above three miles diftant; but thefe, as well as thofe of Barry-ifland near St. 
Donat’s, though crowded with company, have few attraGions, being extremely dif- 
ficult of accefs, and almoft buried beneath huge hillocks of fand. 

Margam, the grand but deferted feat of the Talbot family, prefents a nobler object, 
with its high wooded hill, and its princely orangery. This magnificent building is efteem- 
ed the fineft of its kind in Europe, and was conftructed a few years ago to contain a 
numerous colleétion of almoft gigantic orange and Iemon trees, which long before being 
wrecked on the coaft, became the property of thisfamily. ‘The houfe of Margam has 
lately been pulled down, but the remains of an ancient chapter-houfe are well 
worthy of the attention of the curious, being fupported by one central pillar, which, 
fpreading in feveral light branches at the top, forms perfeét arches all around with the 
points of the Gothic windows, which rife to meet it. “This chapter-houfe is the moft 
entire remnant of the ancient monaftery of Margam, of which many other veltiges are 
to be traced in the park, and among the adjacent buildings. 

We now foon reached the copper-works of Aberavon, and defcended to the charming 
feat of lord Vernon at Briton ferry, where the Neath river, ifluing from the bold hills 
which enclofe its vale, pafles between feveral majeflic groves, and precipitates itlelf 
into the fea, This place is laid out with great tafte and elegance, and the profpedts to 
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be enjoyed from its numerous walks and drives, are both various and firiking; but 
neither the ftruéture of the houfe, nor its fituation, correfpond perfeétly with che biaoay 
of the grounds. : 

Deferting the coaft here for a while, and purfuing the valley to Neath, we foon 
gained a fight of the high ground on the right, occupied by the park and elevated 
manfion of the Gnoll, the {plendid feat of the Mackworth family, now transferred: by 
marriage to that of Hanbury. Great-expence has here been beftowed with confider- 
able effe&t, and the plantations of this extenfive place cover a large traét of country; 
its walks and cafcades alfo are much to be admired, ‘and the commanding afpect of the _ 
houfe cannot be paffed unnoticed. In the midft of thefe advantages, the Gnoll lofes 
" much of its beauty by the fmoke of the various collieries which encompafs it, and its 
vicinage to the dirty town of Neath. Here we croffed the river, which, deféending 
rapidly along the courfe ofa romantic valley, finds its fource in the diftant mountains, - 
dividing the two counties, through which an arduous road is carried to Brecknock.’ 
‘We purfued it no further, but, after vifiting the imperfe& remains of Neath: 
abbey, croffed a hill to reach thofe numerous collieries and copper-wosks which, oc- 
cupying an immenfe tra& of country. towards the north of Swanfea, blaft the foil all 
around with their fulphureous influence, deftroying the appearance of verdure, and 
preventing cultivation, Thefe works, formed by feveral fpirited proprietors, are 
chiefly conducted by Mr. Morris, whofe handfome’ feat of Clafemont overlooks the 
whole territory ; all the hills around are covered with their buildings, and the princi- 
pal aflemblage of houfes, formed into regular ftreets, witha church and wharfs, bears 
the title of Morris-town. ‘Through this curious place, and amid& all that train of 
villas and abundant population which indicate the profperity arifing from fuccefsful en- 
terprize, we approached the walls of Swanfea, now {welled into a port of great import: 
ance from its neighbouring manufactures. : 

Swanfea, both in its extent, the width of its ftreets, and the afpect of its buildings, 
far exceeds all the towns in South Wales; it has of late been preatly improved; and, 
though its principal confequence is derived from its increafing commerce, it owes much 
to the mildnefs of its climate, and the fingular beauty of the bay itcommands. Thefe 
advantages, together with a commodious fhore for fea bathing, have made it the fum- 
mer refort of that gay tribe of company which embellifhes the public places on the 
coaft of England, as well as the winter refidence of many families from the lefs fre 
quented parts of South Wales. A theatre and an affembly-room contribute to the 
general amufement, and all the refources of polifhed fociety are here at times to be 
found, amidft the noife of manufactures, and the buz of inceffant commerce.———The 
remains of Swanfea caftle confift chiefly of one mafly tower, with a curious light para- 
pet upon Gothic arches; this caftle and that of Oyftermouth were built by Henry - 
Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, in the reign of King Henry]. Oyftermouth is a very 
fine ruin on the coaft, at the diftance of about four miles from Swanfea, near the 
promontory of the Mumbles-head, which, terminating in high hills, and ftretch- 
ing out far into the bay, affords a fafe anchorage to fhips pafling up or down the 
channel. : j i ; 

‘his head-land of the Mulnbles forms a point of the peninfula of Gower, which 
extends in a long and narrow ifthmus between the two great bays of Glamorgan and 
Cacrmarthenfhire; this is in general a rocky and uninterefting diftrid, except. where 
the fea views enliven it; yet has fancy, or fome other caufe of predileGion, difpofed 
Mr. Tulbot to create a high!y-ornamented villa, with all its luxurious appendages, at 
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Penrice, near the extremity of this tra&t, where the caftles of Penrice and Pennarth,. 
built foon after the conqueft, diftinguifh the bay of Oxwich. The houfe is an ele- 
gant modern ftrudture, and the diverfities of lawn, wood, and water, introduced with: 
much tafte and defign, ftrongly contrat the afperities of the furrounding diftria, and 
furprizea ftranger with a degree of refinement he could little expe&t in fuch a tract, 
Yet may an obferver, without too critic an eye, deem the trim afpect of this park, 
and its fmooth fheet of water, inconfonant with the rough outline of the coaft and 
country, and cenfure that defign which has introduced the principal approach through 
the fidtitious fragments of a modern ruin, within fight of an ancient caftle, whofe ivied 
walls overhanging the beach, feem to frown defiance at this newly-created rival. Still: 
more muft he wonder, that its owner fhould defert the noble feat of Margam, in 
the midft of a populous and plentiful country, to form a fairy palace ina dreary and. 
defolate wild, far from the ufual haunts of men, and near the extremity of a bleak 
peninfula. 





Cua. 1V. Entrance of Caermarthenfbire at Pontardillas.—Llanelly.—View from the 
Heights of Pembray.—Kidwelly.—Llanftephan Caftle at the Mouth of the River Towey. 
—Llaghuarne.—Commanding Situation of Tenby.-Great Terrace of the Ridge of Pem- 
brokefbire.—Llamphey Court.—Pembroke and its Caftle.—Stackpoole Court.—St. Go- 
win’s Well and Chapel.—Extraordinary Chafm in the Cliffs on the Coaft.—Orielton.— 
Milford-baven, with its peculiar Scenery and Defeéts.—-Carew Caftle.—Laurenny 
Hall.—Llan/hipping. —Slebatch.—Haverfordwet. —Habberftone-Haikinx—Bay of St. 
Bride.—St. David's.—Splendid Ruins of its Cathedral and Palace.—Its modern ectle- 

 fraftical Eftablifoment.—Difnal Appearance of the Country about Fifguard.—Return to 
Haverfordweft. 


HAVING devoted fome days to the objeéts in the neighbourhood of Swanfea, we left 
that place, and after croffing feveral pleafant hills, arrived at Pontardillas, a fmall inn 
and hamlet fituated near the bridge to which it owes itsname. The Lwghor river 
here, iffuing from the high mountains of Caermarthenhhire, expands itfelf into a broad. 
zeftuary, and pafling by its town and caftle, difcharges itfelf into the fea, dividing the 
two counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan. Our road lay principally on its banks, 
and we became environed by a low and fandy flat as we approached the miferable vil- 
lage of Llanelly, clofe to the coaft, and famous for nothing but a deferted old feat of 
the Stepney family.——Soon afterwards we afcended the high hill of Pembray, and 
from this central point enjoyed a wonderful profpeét over the great bay of Caermar- 
thenthire, with its whole femicircular {weep from the extremity of Gower in Glamor- 
ganfhire, to the rock of Tenby in Pembrokefhire. Defcending abruptly, we foon be- 
came environed with collieries, and purfued a wretched road to Kidwelly, a fmall, but 
tolerably neat town, at a little diftance from the coat. Its caftle is well worthy of 
obfervation, placed on an elevated mount above a fmall river, and remarkable for the 
perfeét uniformity of its four round towers. This building is attributed to King John, 
and it is a fingular circumftance that, together with the town, it is included in the dif- - 
tant, and apparently unconnetted, dutchy of Lancafter, from which it derives fome 
privileges. 

‘We left the high Caermarthen road here, and, purfuing a lefs confiderable track, 
foon came in fight of the proud ftream of the Towey, defcending from the fiche 
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vale in its county, and falling into the fea beneath a high mount crowned with the _ 
majeltic fragments of Llanftephan caftle. A wretched ferry conveyed us over this 
wide eftuary, and fhortly afterwards by another little better we crofled the Taave, 
and reached the village of Llaghnarne, where we oblerved aifo fome confiderable remains 
of acaftle. A Jong and very interefting ride carried us from thence, partly on the hills 
adjoining to the coat, and partly on the fands, with a variety of enchanting views to the 
_point on which the town of Tenby in Pembrokefhire, projecting far into the fea, occu- 
pies the fummit of an abrupt cliff, and forms one great horn of the bay of Cacrmarthen. 
The pofition of this town is extremely fingular, covering the ieep and wooded 
fides of a long and narrow rock, fhelving on one fide towards the bay, and on the 
other, to the weftern coalt; being divided only by a narrow traét of fand, occafion- 
ally overflowed by the fea, from that long ridge of hills which forms a high terrace 
between the coaft and the interior of Pembrokefhire. This extraordinary intermixture 
of wood, rocks, and houfes, together with the lofty fpire of its church, gives the - 
place a very romantic appearance ; but the extenfive fea views it commands, have a 
fill more ftriking effect. On the left, the great bay of ‘Caermarthen expands itfelf 
in a vaft curve, terminating in the oppofite point of Gewer; and on the right, a fea 
almoft boundlefs towards the welt, is diftinguifhed to the fouth by the rock of Calda 
and the more diftant oval of Lundy ifland, which feems to divide the great tract of 
water between the cliff of Tenby and the oppofite hills of Devonfhire and Cornwall, 
faintly fkirting the horizon. The beauty of its fituation, and -ts fine fands, have ex- 
alted ‘Tenby from an obfcure fea-port into a confiderable public place, where the influx 
of company is at times very great; the town has in confequence fuffered much im- 
provement, yet from the narrownels of the ridge, and its frequent declivities, the ~ 
ftreets are inconveniently conftructed, though they are embellifhed with many mo-. 
dern buildings, and a commodious hotel. The quay is tolerably convenient, and 
enerally well filled with veffels; fome inconfiderable remains of the caftle of Tenby 
fil exift near the extremity of the cliff, and on the fhore beneath it we found feveral 
natural caverns.of an uncommon fize and figure.‘ 5 
Pafling the narrow tract of fands which almoft infulates Tenby from the reft of 
Pembrokefhire, and crofling the great ridge of the country, we defcended towards 
the coaft to vifit the ruins of Manorbear caftle, built by the Normans in the time’ of 
William Rufus, which indicate great original {trength and confequence, though little 
but their fhell is now to be found. They ftand on a fine eminence near their village, 
great part of which is alfo in decay, between two wild projecting hills which end in 
perpendicular rocks towards the fhore, and open an unbounded view of the weftern 
ocean»with a few rugged promontories of the Pembrokefhire coaft.. From thence we 
returned to the ridge, and for many miles purfued a grand terrace on its fummit, 
where almoft the whole of Pembrokefhire in full difplay below, prefented an expanfe 
of cultivation and enclofures, thickly overfpread with villages, which bore a nearer 
refemblance to the rich vales of England than the mountainous fcenery of Wales, 
and yet exhibited fome features of a charaéteriftic beauty peculiar to itfelf. Its in- 
habitants alfo differed as much from thofe of the neighbouring Welch counties, as 
the appearance of their country; for neither the cuftoms nor the language of Wales, 
prevailed much within its limits; and the people being originally tranfplanted from 
Flanders, ftill retained ftrong marks of their origin, intermixed with many traits of 
the Englifh character. . 
462 : A gentle 
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A gentle defcent from this charming ridge brought us to the village and ancient, 
manfion of Llamphey court, once a palace of the bifhop of St. David's, and after- 
wards, when alienated from that fee, a feat of the great lord Effex. Much of this 

‘building is entire, and its moft confpicuous features are a Gothic window covered 
with ivy over a gateway, with a light parapet pervading almoft the whole of the 
building on arches not unlike thofe of the caftle of Swanfea.——Pembroke lies at 
the diftance of two miles from this place, and. confifts chiefly of one long and neat 
Street, which leads to the magnificent remains of its caftle., This proud ftructure, 
built by Henry I., and famous in hiftory for the brave defence made by its garrifon 
for Charles I., cavers the whole of a great mount, which defcends in a-perpendicular 
cliff on each fide, except towards the town, and is almoft encompaffed by one of thofe 
many winding aftuaries, which, fed by fome fmall rivers, penetrate into the country 
from Milford-haven. A vaft round tower, and a fpacious cave in the rock beneath 
the walls, are the two principal objects in this ruin; but an indifferent apartment. is 
fhewn with fome degree of triumph, which is boalted to have given birth to Henry VII. 
who ishere ftyled the Conqueror of England. _ : 

The land ftretches out from hence towards thé coaft in a broad projecting curve, 
and though bleak and generally bare of wood, it contains many curious objects. . 
Stackpoole Court, the feat of lord Cawdor, is a noble manfion furrounded with 
fine groves and growing plantations, and ornamented with a profufion of tafte and 
elegance. A deep and wooded glen pervades the whole, exhibiting all the romantic 
beauties of an inland valley, clofe to a ftormy and tempeftuous coaft, whofe high 
bleached cliffs, environing a dreary wild, overlook this fecond Tempe with much 
contrafted grandeur. Not far from hence, in a cleft on the coaft, wé found the 
chapel and legendary well of St. Govin, reputed in this country to be miraculous in 
the cure of various diforders ; and foon afterwards reached a furprifing chafm in the 
rocks of an immenfe depth. This wonderful aperture is nearly circular, and for the 
moft part perpendicular to the level of the fea, which enters the chafm through a fmall 
fiflure under an arch below, exhibiting a kind of miniature of the famous Buller of 
Buchan, on the north-eaft coaft of Scotland. Hard by, another cliff attra¢ted our 
notice, projecting magnificently into the fea, and forming an immenfe folid arch 
with the contiguous fhore, encompaffed by feveral rocks, which at times are almoft 
covered by various {pecies of fea fowl, depofiting their eggs in the breeding feafon, 
and bringing up their young in thefe inacceffible {tations. Soon afterwards we came 
to Orielton, a large feat of the Owen family, furrounded by extenfive plantations, 
but_ greatly inferior to Stackpoole Court, both in its fituation and decoration ; then 
paffing again through Pembroke, we foon reached the borders of Milford-haven, 
near the great ferry which croffes its principal channel, and leads to Haverfordweft. 
Not far from this {pot the various branches of this celebrated harbour, which wind 
in many directions through the. interior of Pembrokefhire, become united in one 
great bafin, where is to be found that expentive, but unfinifhed chain of fortifications, 
which has incurred much ridicule and cenfure from its abfurd pofition at the bottom 
of a deep bay, whofe exterior points are undefended. ‘The notion of its importance 
vanifhed when the job was accomplifhed, and the works have fince languifhed in ne- 
glected obfcurity, unapproached, except by travellers, who are attracted to the fpot by 
the claflic fame with which our immortal dramatic poet has endowed Milford-haven. 
This vaft harbour appears perfectly land-locked on all fides, except towards its ae 
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where the fhores contra@ting the channel, and turning abruptly to the fouth-eaft, 
prefent an apesture capable of being defended by proper fortrefles. y 

The interior fpace forms a vaft oblong bafin; fufficient to contain all the navies of 
Europe within its bofom, with abundance of fafe anchorage, and every natural ac- 
commodation for their reception, artificial advantages-alone being wanting. As a 
picturefque object, it may boait fome few peculiar charms from its mignitade, the 
eafy outline of its floping fhores, and the litile bay, which enclofing the thipping and 
town of Habberfton Haikin near its centre, forms the port of Milford. Yet is the eye 
of one accuftomed to greater objects, and the bolder difplay of a rocky and moun- 
tainous coait, fomewhat difappointed in finding the celebrated, and almott facred bay . 
of Milford-haven, unattended with thofe ftriking appendages, bave of wood, and but 
little marked by points of grandeur in. its furrounding {cenery. This obfervation, 
however, muft be under{tood only to apply to the great bafin, for numberlefs are the 
‘points of beauty, and profufe the woods that adorn the feveral arms, which extending 
from this vaft body of water, wind in many dire¢tions through the country. ; 

Near the extremity of one of thefe, about five miles from Pembroke in the contrary 
direGtion, we found the magnificent remains of Carew cattle. It appears to have 
been built in different ages, from the contraft of the plain with the ornamented 
Gothic, but both are in very high prefervation, and the large projeGing bows of 
the latter are wonderfully ftriking, The great hall, with feveral other fine apartments, 
exhibit, confiderable remains of their original {plendour, while all the more modern 
parts of the ftruéture difplay that majeftic combination of extent, fimple grandeur, 
and rich decoration, which we admire in many of thofe buildings that bear the date 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. ; 

Following the zftuary from hence, we foon reached the beautifully wooded bank 
‘on which Laurenny is fituatgd, whofe elevated mantion at the head of a lawn, adorned 
with various clumps, and floping gradually to the water’s edge, had long formed 
our principal point of view. ‘This place; much improved by the tafte of its prefent 
owner Mr. Barlow, may juftly be called the fineft in Pembrokefhire, both from its 
internal decoration, and its commanding pofition at the extremity of a high ridge 
clothed with thick woods, with feather down in almatt perpendicular beauty toa broad 
and winding branch of Milford-haven. In front, it opens to a {miling lawn variega- 
ted with plantations, which defcends gradually to the level of Carew cattle, whofe 
bold ruin ftands prominently forward at the head of the water, backed by the high 
ridge of hills which enclofe this part of the county of Pembroke {rom the fide of Car- 
diganthire. 

‘Lhe narrow traét of land which Laurenny occupies, lies between two branches of 
Milford-haven, with two ferries, one of which leads to Pembroke, and the other 
to Llanthipping, where we found another old feat of the Owen family. From 
thence a little afcent brought us to Slebatch, a handfome modern -houfe, built by 
the late Mr. Barlow, and now belonging to Mr. Phillips, whofe grounds are well 
laid out, and adjoin clofely to the park of PiGton caftle, the ancient feat of Lord 
Milford. The extenfive plantations, and great outline of Piéton, promife more 
than meets the eye on ‘a neayer approach, little tafte being difplayed-within, and 
neither the Gothic nor modern parts of the manfion exhibiting much grandeur 
of architecture. Several of the apartments may be called magnificent, but in the 
midft of a park and country open to various fine profpedis, none feemed fo placed as to 
admit them advantageoufly. ‘This caftle was built in the time of William Rufus, by 
William de Picton, a Norman baroa. 
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About five miles from Picton, we reached the large town of Haverfordweft, defcend- 
ing in feveral {teep ftreets from the top of a high hill to a branch of the haven, from 
whence it derives its commercial importance. This may be called the modern capital 
of the county, from its great extent and fuperior decoration ; it is alfo become the 
feat of the grand feffion, and more appearance of opulence, with the buftle of trade, 
may.be traced within its walls than falls to the lot of moft Welch towns. With ali 
thele advantages, it abounds in narrow and ill-paved ftreets, nor can a few good houfes, 
here ‘and there awkwardly interfperfed, compenfate for the inconvenience of avenues 
almoft uniformly fteep and flippery. Here are the remains of a confiderable caftle, now 
converted into a prifon, from which, as well as the upper parts of the town, a very 
extenfive profpeét is commanded; yet is the flourifhing port of Haverfordwelft, in my 
opinion, far inferior to the negleéted county town of Pembroke, in the characteriftic 
points of neatnefs, and the handfome formation of its ftreets. : 

‘We made an excurfion from hence to vifit the fifhing town of Hubberfton on Mil. 
ford-haven, ‘and from the high-grounds in its vicinage we gained a view of that great 
harbour’s mouth, opening between two cliffs into the Atlantic ocean, near the entrance 
of the Briftol channel. ‘This being the ftation of the Irifh packets bound to Water« 
ford, 1 was furprifed to find it wretchedly fupplied with accommodations, but a large 
hotel, lately built at Milford on the oppofite fide of the river, is likely foon to remove this 
caufe of general complaint. 

A fecond expedition led us by the ruins of Roche caftle, over a bleak and un- 
pleafant country, on the edge of the sangeees bay of St. Bride, and acrofs the deep 
hollow of the creek of Solfay, to the deferted city of St. David’s. Hardly a fingle 
tree decorated this wild extremity of the coaft of Pembrokethire; a fcanty fhew of ha- 
bitations, more like huts than cottages, were thinly interfperfed ; and the city itfelf, 
when Wwe approached it, bore the afpeé of an infignificang.village, fituated on a fmall 
eminence near that projecting head-land which terminates in the pile of rocks called 
St. David’s head. ina deep hollow beneath the town, fheltered from thofe winds 
which ravage this ftormy coaft, we found a few good houfes appropriated to the ec- 
clefiaflical eftablifhment, in the midft of which the cathedral appeared rifing in reno- 
vated magnificence, like a phoenix amidft the {plendid afhes of the ruined grandeur of 
St. David’s. . ‘This church is far fuperior to that of Llandaffe in its prefervation, and 
has received ample juftice from the attention and expence beftowed on it by its modern 
proprietors, the whole being in good repair, and’ the weft front-having lately been re- 
built in a tafte perfeétly correfponding with the reft of the ftrudture. Its tower is 
finely carved in fret-work, and, like many of our Englifh cathedrals, the Gothic orna- 
ments of the choir contraft the Saxon pillars and arches of the great aifle, which are 
themfelves curioufly worked in wreaths. A ceiling of Irifh oak alfo is much to be ad- 
mired, together with-a very perfect Mofaic pavement. Bifhop Vaughan’s chapel lies 
behind the choir, where we were much ftruck with a highly wrought ftone ceiling, 
fimilar to the fineft fpecimens of Henry V1I.’s reign, with which all the furrounding or- 
naments of the building correfpond. St. Mary’s chapel muft have been ftill more ele- 
gant, from the curious remains of pillars and arches with which its fpace is ftrewed ; 
various alfo and extraordinary are the devices in fculpture to be found there, including 
the heads of the feven fifters who were faid to have contributed to the building. The 
chapter-houfe alfo has a fine coved ceiling, and St. Mary’s hall, now in ruins, exhibits 
the remains of much ancient grandeur. From the cathedral and thefe adjacent build- 
ings, we vifited the ruins of the bithop’s palace, which muft formerly have been a mag- 
nificent, and even a princely ftru€ture. Two parts of its-quadrangle are yet nearly 
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entire, and thefe are crowned with a light Gothic parapet, fimilar to thofe’at Swanfea 
caftte and Llamphey Court. The arch by which we entered the King’s hall is fingu-* 
larly fine, with the ftatues of King John and his Queen over it; the hall itfelf is a grand 
room, 88 feet in length by 30, and atits eaftern end is a curious circular window, like 

_awheel,-with a rim, fpokes, and centre, wrought in the fineft Gothic, and ftill quite 
entire. This room was built after the reft of the palace, for the reception of King Jobe 
and Queen Mary on their return from Ireland, being much larger than the bifhop’s 
hall, which is notwithftanding a fine building. The chapel contains the remains of a 
font, with fome pieces of fculpture, and the kitchen is nearly entire, with four chimneys 
and four arches, fupported by a folid pillar in the middle. After devoting feveral hours 
to thefe fine remnants of antiquity, we afcended to the poor ftreet which bears the title 
of a city and found very moderate accommodation at the houfe dignified with the name 
of an inn.” 

Saint David's, faid to have been a Roman ftation, was the feat of the primacy of 
‘Wales, transferred here from Caerleon by St. David in the fixth century. Its modern ec- 
clefiaftical eftablifhment is highly refpeétable, confifting of the bifhop, fix canon refiden- 
tiaries, four archdeacons, and feveral minor canons. The modern refidence of the 
bifhop, thefe fplendid ruins being no longer habitable, has been transferred to Aber- 
guilly near Caermarthen, a central part 0 his diocefe, in a pleafant country... One of 
the canons is generally refident at St. David’s in rotation, where a handfome houfe is — 
appropriated for his habitation, and the reft of, the inftitution appear to be well lodged. 
Much praife is due to the eftablifhment for the excéllent repair in which the cathedral 
and thofe buildings which are ftill in ufe, are preferved; and the fervice of the church 
in this remote corner of the kingdom, where there are few to witnefs it, is conducted: 
with a degree of decorum and attention which would put fome of our proudeft choirs 
in England to the bluth. 

Nothing, except the fimilar extremity of the Land’s end in Cornwall, can be ima- 
gined more dreary and defolate than the afpe&t of this country; which, open to two 
tempeftuous feas, is almoft deprived of wood, and all living fences, and can hardly ad- 
mit any degree of verdure or vegetation, except in a few favoured hollows. The coaft, 
turning here to the north, forms one horn of the great bay of Cardigan, and the fame 
difmal and deferted appearance pervades the whole as far as Fifguard, a miferable port 
on the bay, rendered famous of late by the gallant and fuccefsful enterprize of the 
‘Welch peafantry, under the command of Lord Cawdor, againft 1400 French invaders. 
The Cardigan road extends from hence on the fea-fhore with little improvement of 
fcenery by the poor fifhing town of Newport, but we left it at Fifguard, and purfued an 
excellent new-made road, which, leaving the bare heights of Procellé, the only moun- 
tain Pembrokefhire can boaft, on the left, defcended from the difmal tract of country I 
have defcribed, and beautifully winding through a romantic glen, brought us back to 
the well-wooded and cultivated diftri& furrounding Haverfordweft, intetfected by the 
broad arms of Milford-haven. 
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Cuap. V. — St. Clear.—Caermarthén.— Aberguilly.— Middleton-ball.—Great Burft of 
Profpedt in the Vale of Towey.—Rufsland Caftle.—Grongar Hill.—Golden Grove — 
Llandilo.— Dinevawr Park and Caftle.—Glen-heir Waterfall: —Caraigcennin Caftle.— 
Upper Vale of Towey.—Llanymdovery.—The Trecaftle Mountain. —Beautiful Pafs of 

+ Cwm-Dwr to Trecaftle—Return to Brecknock.—Caftle Madoc.—Charaéicr of the 
late Mr. Powell —Fine Situation of Builth on the Wye.—Llandrindsd Wells. —Llan- 
wrid Wells.—Pafs of the Hills from Llanymdovery into Cardiganfhire.—Llanbedir.— 
Newca/ftle on Tivy.—Cardigan and its Ca/tle.— Kilgarran Cajtle— Coidmore.—Dreary 
Appearance of the great Bay of Cardigan.—Romantic Valley of the Eiron.—Aberciron, 
Aberyftwith and its Caftle. 


~ ” WE now travelled in the inland direction, and leaving the domain of Pion cattle 
on the right, purfued the great road through the heart of Pembrokefhire, pafling 
through the irregular town of Narbeth, graced with the pidurefque ruin of its caftle. 
At thelittle village of St. Clear, we re-entered the county of Caermarthen; from 
whence, winding through a pleafant and well-wooded valley, we foon approached its 
capital. ‘The interior of Caermarthen difappointed me, its ftreets being narrow and 
unequal, though interfperfed with many good houfes, and fome confiderable public 
buildings. To the beauty of its fituation it is difficult to.do ample juftice, placed as it 
is at the head of one of the richeft vales in South ‘Wales, on the north bank of the fine 
river Towey, which is navigable for large veffels to its bridge. Our courfe led us up 
this enchanting vale, for the moft part clofe to the banks of the Towey, which by its 

- inceffant windings through a plain diftinguifhed by feveral conic hills clothed with 
rich wood, gave perpetual variety to a fucceflion of fome of the fineft landfcapes in nature. 
At Aberguilly we paffed the palace of the bifhop of St. David’s, near one of the boldeft 
{weeps of the river, which had no great points of architecture to recommend it, and 
foon afterwards crofling the Towey, deviated from the high road to thé right, for the 
purpofe of viewing Middleton hall, the fplendid modern feat of Mr. Paxton, which far 
eclipfes the proudeft cf the Cambrian manfions in Afiatic pomp and fplendour. ‘This 
houfe may be juftly admired for the exterior beauty of its figure, as well as for its in- 
ternal elegance and decoration ; yet does a vaft pile of Portland ftone, curioufly chif- 
feled, and finifhed in the higheft ftyle of the Grecian tafte, appear to me fomewhat in- 
confonant with the more impofing, though fimple majefty, of the furrounding country. 
Neither did its fituation pleafe me, confined by a narrow and ill-planted park, arid 
perched on the fummit of one of the great boundaries of the vale of Towey, too ~ 
high to command its beauties; where the eye, overlooking the courfe of the river, en- 
countered only thofe wild and diftant hills which divide the counties of Caermarthen 
and Cardigan. : : ; 

We returned from Middleton hall with pleafure, to refume our progrefs in the 
charming vale below, where a profpect foon burft upon our fight, plowing with all the 
enchantments of a grandly piéturefque outline, romantic beauty, and claffic fame. A 
vaft, amphitheatre of wild mountains, afpiring in a variety of pointed fummits, formed 
the head of the vale, beneath which the groves encircling the proud ruin of Dinevawr 
caltle, clothed the fummit, and abrupt fides of its hilly park, to the very margin of the 
river; which winding in perpetual meanders, became loft at lat to the eye beneath 
their impending fhade. ‘The vale itfelf, expanding as it-afcended to the foot of the 
mountains, became thickly {pread with villages: the fine, but alas! denuded hills of 
Golden grove, fronted the leafy grandeur of Dinevawr ; the broken walls of Rufsland 
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caftle appeared as ftarting forth from an eminence in the plain, and Grongar hill exalt- 
ed itfelf in front, endowed with all the natural charms of this delightful landfcape, and 
immortalized by the poetic ftrains of Dyer. : . 

Encompaffed with this interefting fcenery, we proceeded up the vale, and pafling 
through the park of Golden grove, not —_— from its ancient manfion, we approached 
the old bridge of Llandilo immediately beneath the groves of Dinevawr, and croffing 
the Cowey, arrived at the centre of that town by a marvelloufly fleep, narrow, and 
winding {treet. Little can be faid of the interior of this place; but like many other 
Welch towns, it may claim much admiration from the extreme, beauty of its fituation, 
to which the adjoining park and manfion of Dinevawr caftle, add the brighteft orna- . 
ment. 

This grand feat of the Rice family, lately ennobled by the title of Dinevawr, occu- 
piss an eminence immediately above the town, covering feveral undulating hills with its 
rich groves and verdant lawns, in the centre of one of which the houfe, a plain modern 
ftructure, is placed. ‘Lhe ruin of the caftle, which was granted to Sir Rice ap-Tho- 
mas by Henry VII. ftands on the higheft point in the grounds, where the hills, richly. 
clothed with wood to the very bottom, defcend abruptly to the bed of the.Towey, and 
from hence all the ftriking beauties of this enchanting tract may be enjoyed in full 
Gifplay. ae : ; 

ie high chain of rude unequal mountains crofles‘the head of the plain: here at right. 
angles, forming three feparate vales, widely differing from each other in form and cha-, 
racter, From the fouth-weft an Alpine valley defcends froma -clufter of mountains, 
whofe mifhapen heads .prefent a bold barrier againft the coaft of Glamorganfhire;’. 
towards the north-eaft, a wild vale extends to the foot: of the hills, which bound- 
the counties of Cardigan and Brecknock, thinly interfperfed with woods and vil 
lages, but marked with fome peculiar features of beauty. The Towey here defcends 
from its native mountains, and from .a rapid rivulet gradually increafes to: a fine 
river, which, pafling under the arches of Llandilo bridge, glides beneath the groves 
and caftle of Dinevawr, forming the rich vale and plains through whicli we had af- 
cended from Caermarthen, where Golden grove, Rufsland caftle, and Grongar hill,- 
appear, as diftinguifhed objects, beautifully interwoven by the frequent meanders. of 
the river. : ; 

Before we left Llandilo, we made an excurfion on the Swanfea road, to vifit the 
cataract of Glen-hier in a -gentleman’s ground, which, though not very contiderable, 
exhibits a bold fheet of water, broken in the middle by a ridge of projeGting rocks, 
and falling into a large bafin, from whence the little river that feeds it purfues its ° 
courfe with great rapidity through the narrow paffage to which the impending rocks 
on each fide confine it. A very difficult road conveyed us from thence to the hich 
infulated rock which fuftains the ruin of Caraigcénnin caftle, rifing perpendicularly 
near 4co fect from the plain on every fide, except that by which we afcended it. This 
fortrefs was built in the reign of Henry 1. and muft have been nearly impregnable at 
that period from its pofition; its remains are very inconfiderable, but the profpedt it 
commands is furprifingly éxtenfive, comprehending moft part of- the three vales I 
have defcribed, with their furrounding mountains, and through an aperture in them 
the fa with its bold coaft near Swanfea.. In our defcent we paffed through a large 
arched paflage, lighted by fimall windows; after the manner of the gallery at Caer- 
philli, and defcended by a long flight of fteps, to a fubterraneous cave, which was 
connected with the caftle ;. but thé path béginning to grow flippery, and the defcent 
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1 
feeep, we were obliged to relinquifh our defign of exploring it further for want of 

_ light. : : 

PR ening to Llandilo, we pafled along the upper vale of the Towey, which, 
though far inferior to the rich difplay of the plains we had traverfed on its banks from 
Caermarthen, abounds in fome beauties gf 2 different nature. ‘Lefs abundant in 
wood, and lefs verdant in its meadows, cultivation and pafture flill appeared fweetly- 
intermixed on each fide of the winding flream, and the road, formed on a confider- 
ableterrace, commianded every object, pafling between the elevated feat and groves of 

. Taliaris,. and the town of Llangaddock-Crefony on the other fide of theriver. By an 
eafy ford we croffed the Towey jult before we reached Llanymdovery, a ftraggling 
and very irregular town, encompaffed by ftreams in almoft every direction, where. 
we found nothing worthy of obfervation except the fmall remains of its caftle on a 
mount. ‘ 7 

__Llanymdovery lies near the head of the upper vale of Towey, bounded by. a.range 
of wild hills, which divide it from Cardiganthire and the Trecaftle mountain, which 
blocks it up on the Brecknockfhire fide. Over this great barrier the high road to- 
wards England ufed to pafs, and all travellers, after attaining its fummit, and tra- 
werfing its dreary wild on that elevated expofure, were obliged to ‘purfue a rocky and 
aneven defcent into the vale of the Utke in Brecknockfhire. The great improvement 
which the roads of this country have of late experienced, has removed this inconve- 
nience, and fubftituted a winding pafs through a beautifully wooded glen, which en- 
circles the mountain, In the Highlands of Scotland, and the wilder parts of North 
‘Wales, I have feen bolder pafles of this nature, attended with the ftriking accompani- 
ment of high rocks and impetuous torrents, but I Have fearcely ever found one that 
excecded this in the more placid ftile of mountain feenery. Here the road fometimes 
croffes, and at others itmpends over the rivulet, where the hills, partly wooded and 
partly cultivated, frequently approach clofely to each other; and yet occafionally leave 
fufficient fpace for a pleafing ftripe of verdant meadow, and a w ite cottage here and 
there charmingly fituated on its banks. This pafs of Cwm-Dwr extends for nine miles 
rourid the bafe of the mountain, and reaches Trecaftle at no greater diftance than the 
original road over the mountain from Llanymdevery. 

‘A more miferable village than Trecattle can fcarcely be found, encircled by wild 
mountains at the head of the upper vale of the Ufke, which foon expanding itfelf after 
pafling the groves of Devenog and Luchyntyven, reftored us to all thofe enchantments 
of fociety we had before delighted in, and the fine fcenery already defcribed about 
Penpont and Brecknock. ; ; ; 

Too foon were we warned by the lapfe of time to recommence our progrefs, wher 
we bad our farewell to Brecknock, afcending an abrupt hill from its priory, and pur- 
{ued a road abounding in fhort and fteep declivities towards Builth. We now entered 
a valley of a different defcription from thofe of the Ufke, narrow and winding with. 
impending hills yet not unmixed with villages and cultivation, which, together with 
the dark evergreen of the yew-tree, were interfperfed fo as to remind me of fome of the 
downifh bourns in Hamplhire and Wiltthire. Occafional patches of wood diverfified 
the fcene pleafantly, and thefe increafed in magnitude as we approached Caftle Ma- 
doc, the feat of Mr. Powell, by whom we were received with great hofpitality.. This 
refpectable character at a very advanced age, enjoyed much of the vigour of youth, 
with the happielt convivial talents, and exhibited the rare appearance of a provincial 

veteran, of family and fortune, growing old, after an attive life, on his. native ea 
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He is fince'gone to reap the reward of his many virtues, leaving a worthy daughter, 
who was his conflant companion, to inherit his eftates, and to join-a whole country in 
deploring his lofs. 2 : : 

Still winding along the valley by the fide of its little rivulet, we at length reached 
thofe wild hills which had long formed its boundary, and after crofling them, defcend- 
ed abrupty to the great vale through which ‘the Wye purfues is courfe, furrounded by 
thofe majeftic mountains which environ the little plain in which Builch is fituated. 
This fmall market town, divided only by its bridge from Radaorfhire, is‘fingularly 
built in two parallel ftreets, forming irregular terraces from the deep-declivity of the 
ground ; the principal of thefe, which is neareft the river, is very narrow and ill. fhaped, 
and the houtes, for the moft part, are mean and irregular. Builth has been long 
highly extolled for the falubrity of its air, and the fingular beauty of its pofition, on 
the bank of the fineft of all the rivers of South Wales, encompafled by a magnificent 
ontline of romantic feenery., 

Curiofity, and the defire of vifiting (ome worthy friends.who were fixed for a while 
at Llandrindod wells, for the benefit of their waters, attracted us to that. obfcure {pot 
in which they are fituated, which we found it no eafy matter to reach by a road diffi- 
cult to be traced, and {till more arduous to be travelled. About feven miles from 
Builth, in the midft of a wild common, at length we faw a few fcattered houfes near 
thefe celebrated fprings, which feem jultly to have acquired a. high reputation in the 
country, combining, like thofe of Harrowgate, various degrees of falt and fulphur, 
with perhaps fome local additions. The large building which was formed for the re- 
ception of company, having been converted into a private refidence, we found a very 
contracted public-houfe the only place of accommodation, and were ed sia it could 
contain fo many inhabitants as then occupied it. It has fince, I underfland, been en- 
larged; but even when we.faw it, our friends affured us that they were well content- 
ed with their pofition. From the curfory view I took of Llandrindod wells, I was. 
fufficiently convinced, that nothing but the adventitious circumftances of good roads 
and fuperior accommodations was wanting to place this. obfcure clufter of cottages 
on a par with our. moft crowded -public places, moft of whom it far eclipfes in its 
pofition on a fine open common, furrounded by- bold hills, and peculiarly diftin- 
guifhable for the goodnefs of its air. In our return. to Builth, we deviated a little 
from the road before we reached the town, to. vifft the new-built houfe of Mr. 
‘Thomas, who received us with great politenefs, and exhibited a wonderful difplay 
of the plain of Builth and its furrounding hills from his windows. The houfe was 
then unfinifhed, but its commanding pofition was’ extremely ftriking: the ad- 
vantage of a good accefs was wanting ; but this, I underftand, has in part been fince 
obtained. : . 

- The road we purfued ‘from Builth left the vale through which the Wye defcends on 
the right, and followed another by the fide of a rivulet for a confiderable length, till 
it met a narrower valley which led to the wells of Llanwrtyd, which are fimilar in qua- 
lity to thofe of Llandrindod; and, though not equal in point of fituation, are alike dif- 
ficult of accefs and deficient in proper accommodation. Juft at the jun@ion of this 
valley we found the little inn of “Tavern-y-prydd, and foon afterwards climbing a high 
mountain, traverfed-a wild plain on its fummit, from which an eafy defcent brought us_ 
to the ftately, but deferted manfion of Glanbran, in a well wooded park, and from thence 
back to Llanymdovery, in the upper vale of Towey. ; 

From Lianymdovery we turned our courfe towards Cardiganfhire, and croffed the 
Towey by a bridge of ofe arch, which is faid to be executed by the fame workman 
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who conftruéted the Pont-i-prydd in Glamorganfhire. We now began to afcend the 
hilis, and a new road cut on a fhelf beneath their fummit, conducted us for feveral miles 
without great difficulty, except where a few fteep, but fhort afcents, interrupted our 
progrefs, Near the poor little village of Pynfant. we defcended to the banks of a rivu- 
let called the Cothee, which we found fome difficulty in croffing three times by a very 
rugged track, the bridges in the direct road not being yet finifhed. A marfhy common 
fucceeded, and the road, which feemed yet in its infancy, became rough and difficult, 
till a very laborious afcent brought us to the fummit of one of the great hills which 
bound this diftria. From thence we firft gained a view of the vale through which the 
Tivy runs, interfecting a broad plain with its manifold windings, and croffed in the 
centre by a narrow bridge of one arch, juft below: the town of Llanbeder. In front, 
the high moorifh hills of Cardiganfhire ran parallel with the vale which extended on 


“the'right to Tregaron, and the borders of Radnorfhire. Cultivation rofe higher up their 


fides than the drearinefs of the country would feem to admit, and woods, though 
thinly {cattered, were not wanting to diverfify the profpect; which partook in an un- 
common degree of the wildnefs- of a mountainous diftriét, and the enclofures of a po- 
pulous and inhabited country. The river.Tivy, here but a narrow ftream, admitted 


- ‘us into Cardiganfhire by a fteep and inconvenient bridge; about half a mile above 


which the little beggarly town of Llanbeder made but an inconfiderable figure. . Clofe 


to it, a large old {eat of Sir Herbert Lloyd exhibited a ftriking appearance, with its four . - 


great towers, crowne with domes,-in the midft of a well planted enclofure; but it 
‘appeared to*have been long neglected, and now fcarcely inhabited. 

A very arduous ride of twenty miles, with a perpetual fucceffion of fteep hills, con- 
duéed us through a country abounding in inequalities, not unlike thofe of the north- 
‘ern parts of Devonhhire, to Newcaftle, where the Tivy began to aflume a more confi- 
derable appearance. From thence, after croffing feveral more fimilar eminences, we 
approached the little county town of Cardigan, pleafantly fituated near the mouth of 
the river, and proteted from the fea by a long projecting hill which made it appear 
land-locked.: This place is tolerably built, and bears a neat afpeét, notwithftanding the 
declivity of its ftreets; a handfome old bridge conneéts it with the oppofite bank.of the 
Tivy, ahd confiderable veffels can approach ‘its quay. Cardigan was originally called 
Aberdyfly, frem being contiguous to the point where the Tivy falls into the fea; its 
caftie, of which there are confiderable remains, was built by Gilbert de Clare 
in the reign of Henry IL and deftroyed by Rees-ap-Griffiths, prince of. South 
Wales. 

The tide unfortunately would not ferve for the expedition we meditated by water to 


. Kilgarren caftie, and we were obliged to approach its venerable remains by a rough 


road over a neck of land, which difplayed none of the beauties of the Tivy. The town 


. of Kilgarren, confifting of one irregular and ill-built ftreet, is placed at the extremity of 


a remote corner of Pembrokethire, about three miles from Cardigan, ‘where its caftle 
projects proudly over the river, as it winds beautifully between fteep banks thickly 
fringed with wood, and interfperfed with rocks. ‘The oppofite feat and groves of Coid- 
more add much to the profpect, and the two remaining round towers of Kilgarren 
caftle, with its ivied walis, prefeat a noble and interefting obje&, when viewed from 
thence. This cafile was built by William Marfhall Earl of Pembroke, in 1222; a few 
aniles,above it on the Tivy, is a very confiderable cataract, attended with much romantic 
fcencry, and forming a falmon leap. : es 
‘Taking the Aberyftwith road from Cardigan, the fea foon became vifible‘on the leit, 
and after traverfing a few wild hills we obtained a diftant view of the oppofite horn of 
2 “ ; the- 
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the great bay of Cardigan, formed by the extreme point of Caernarvonfhire terminating 
‘in the ifle of Bardfea. Acrofs the vaft expanfe of water feveral of the vatt hills near 
Pwlwhelli, among which the rock of Porthyndyllyn head was moft confpicuous, formed 
a grand boundary, while at the bottom of the bay, Cader Idris, with many of the moun- 
tains of Merionethfhire, elevated their mightier fummits, and welcomed our approach. 
_to'the majeftic fcenery of North Wales.. Thefe ftriking objeéts, varying alternately 
with our courfe, amufed us for many- miles; and indeed we had nothing’ elfe to ob- 
ferve, for the country immediately furrounding us was as dreary and uninterefting as: 
the extreme points of the peninfulas of Cornwail and Anglefea. Our road too, after 
afew miles, degenerated into a rugged and uneven track, not unattended with intri- 
cacy ; and our vicinity to the coaft was the only proof we could obtain of our not hav- 
ing deviated, there being but few inhabitants. Near the village of Llanarth fome- 
few wooded banks intervened, and the profpect from the high hill by which we defcended 
to Abereiron happily contrafted the general drearinefs of the country, where the Eiron, 
defcending through a narrow vale between fteep impending hills, fome of. which are 
clothed with wood and intermixed with villages and pa{tures, tears its way over a 
spebbly bottom, and falls into the fea a little below a picturefque bridge by which we 
:croffed it. This {tripe of romantic fcenery in fo bare a country, a little reminded me 
‘of the favourite {pot of Ivy-bridge in Devonfhire, where a fimilar ftream paffes through . ~ 
-a bridge not unlike that of Abereiron, with a neat inn fituated in the fame manner at the- 
foot of it. : : : ie 
The fea views, comprehending the Caernarvonhhire hills onthe oppofite fide of the: 
bay, continued very fine as we advanced towards Aberyftwith, and moft agreeably be- 
guiled the labours of the road, which winding over the rocky bafes of inceffant hills, for- 
_ bad any expeditious advance. Ina narrow vale we croffed the Yftwith, by a.bridge pro. 
-fufely decorated with ivy, and afcending a fteep rock from its banks, foon'came in: . 
“fight of the greater vale of the Rhydol, and the town of Aberyftwith, fituated on a 
bold eminence overhanging the fea clofe to its mouth. This town, forming a fine. 
object as viewed from a fufficient diftance, rather difappointed me when we reached 
it, the ftreets being fteep and ill-paved, while the houfes, built of the black flate-ftone 
of the country, gave the whole a gloomy and rather dirty appearance. It has long been: 
a favourite refort for fea-bathing to the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties, and 
we found it full of company, who mutt have been contented with very moderate ac- © 
commodation. ‘The beach is fufficiently convenient, and a public: walk, traced with . 
- fome tafte and ingenuity among the fragments of its caftle, which was built by Gilbert 
de Strongbow in the reign of Henry I., commands the whole coaft with the contiguous 
mouths of the Y{twith and the Rhydol, on one fide, and a beautiful view. of the vale 
which defcends with the latter river on the other. : 


Cuaps. 
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Crap. VL—Wild romantic Beauties of the Vale of Rhydol.—Diftant View of Plinlimnon. 
—The Devil's Bridge.—Falls of the Monach.—Great Pafs of the Mountains towards 
- he Vale of Vwith.—Singular Creation of Havod.—Cwm-Upwith.—Striking View 
fromthe Cwm-tythen Hills over the Plain formed by the Wye.—Rhyadergowy, and the 
Flew from the Mountain above it.—Penybont. —Knighton.—Brampton-brian.— Lent- 
 qwardine Bridge.—Preftcigne.—Kington.—Old and New Radnor.— Radnor Foreft and 
its Waterfall. Bad State of the Roads in that Part of the Country.—Fine Ride on the 
Banks of the Wye from Builth to the Hay, by Llagoed Caftle, and the beautiful Spot of 
Erwesd.— Clyro.—High Character of its Rector, the Archdeacon of Brecknock.—Strik- 
ing Views from the One-tree-bill in Clyro Forzh, towards Wales and England.—En- 
_ trance into the rich Plain of Herefordfhire.—Hereford.—Ledbury.—Immenfe Difplay 
fromthe Malvern Hills.— Malvern Wells.—Great Malvern and its Abbey.—Gram 

. ‘deur and Opulence of Worcefter. ; ae 


THROUGH the vale of Rhydol-we were deftined to purfue our courfe, being now’ 
arrived at the boundary of North.Wales, and bidding our farewell to the coaft we took 
an ‘eaftward direftion. The road conveyed us for many miles over a ridge of wild 
hills, forming the fouthern barrier of that romantic diftri€t,and commanding ail its beau- 
ties in great perfection. Elevated almoft. into the clouds, we looked down on the 
coaft, where Aberyftwith feemed, like Venice, rifing out of the fea, and the decayed - 
town and church of Llanbadern Vawr, formerly a Roman ftation and the fee of a Bri- 
tifh bifhop, occupied an eminence fomewhat higher in the valley. Beneath us a few 
fcattered cottages, and fome houfes of a higher order, rofe on each fide under neat 
plantations and tufied groves, while the rapid Rhydol interfeéted a range of the green- 
eft meadows with its manifold windings. At length the vale contracted itfelf as it 
grew wilder, the ‘river became engulphed within deep banks fringed with wood, the 
habitations of men and all traces of cultivation vanifhing, while every thing aroundus | 
affumed the moft favage appearance that nature can imprefs on her rudeft regions. 
The high mountains of Cwin-yftwith bounding Radnorfhire, rofe in a number of .un- 
equal points before us, while on our left, towards the county of Montgomery, and the 

_ confines of North Wales, the mighty Plinlimmon, the lord of this extenfive defert, 
{welled into a pile of mountains from its extended bafe, and crowned the whole with 
one lofty: fummit, fpreading widely like a dome above the reft. 

At length we began to defcend, and taking the Llanidloes road, foon reached the 
hollow formed by the Rhydol near that fingular edifice which bears the name of the 
Devil’s bridge. However celebrated the original ftructure might be from the magic 

' powers with which its fabulous builder has been graced, it feems to have been fuper- 
Jeded by fome happier architeét, as the modern bridge exhibits a finer curve, and avoids 
a very dleep defcent on each fide, by which the older was approached. Both the . 
arches remain, and it is not one of the leaft fingular circumftances attending this fpot, 
that two bridges over the fame chafm are to be feen in the fame point of view, one 
being built perpendicularly over the other. Each of thefe-arches {pring from rock to 
rock over a deep aby!s, under which the dark {tream of the Monach is with difficulty, 
diftinguifhed, working its way through the hollow with great impetuofity. Immedi- 
ately below the bridge it iffues again into light, and precipitates itfelf with wonderful 
force in a fucceflion of falls almoft perpendicular for near 2co feet through a thick 
wood, from fome of the lower parts of which this grand catara&t is to be viewed with 
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confiderable advantage. Immediately below the fall, the Rhydol receives the Monach, 
being there itfelf little other than a torrent forcing its paflage between deep banks fiin- 
ged with wood,- from its native caverns in the bale of Plinlimmon. 

Leaving here the courfe of the Rhydol, we foon regained the ridge we had quitted, 
and proceeding on the Cwnyftwith road, rofe by a fucceflion of flages impending 
over frightful precipices through the hollows of the mountains almoft to their fum- 
mit, from whence all the wild hills encompaffing the vale we had quitted, appeared 
far below us, bounded by the fea, which feemed like a ‘curtain let down before them. 
This vatt ridge feparates the parallel vallies of the Rhydol and the Yftwith, to the latter 
of which we defcended through the rifing plantations of Havod, with which its owner, 
Mr. Johnes, has decorated an immenfe tract of country. The furprife is fcarcely. to 
be defcribed with which his highly ornamented territory burfts upon our view, teem- 
ing with every elegance of art and nature, and rifing, like anotber paradife, in the 
midft ofa profound defert. The fteep banks of the Yftwith are here: fringed with 
the fineft wood, and the houfe, a fuperb ftructure imitating the Gothic, occupies 
an elevated fpot commanding the whole of the vale, with the river winding finely 
below.—--—A well formed lawn extends far beneath the houfe, beyond which the 
woods rife in great beauty, and through them a number of walks are formed with 
confiderable tafte, being conduéted by the fide of fuch cataracts as abound in this hilly 
region, improved by every addition of art—~—After all, this place, though fo far 
perfeted, may yet be confidered as in its infancy, when we contemplate the various 
plans perpetually forming and carrying into execution by the. active genius of its pro- 
setae, who finds employment for a whole country in the extent of his works. . 

or this he has ample {cope in the number of roads he is now conduéting through 
his territory, and the various additional buildings with which he is obliged-to _encom- 
pals his houfe, as every trade neceffaryto the exiftence, and even to many of the luxuries 
of life, muft be exercifed within his own walls, there being no towns, and very feanty 
villages, in this diftriét, within the diftance of fifteen miles.—-—Thus, notwithftand- 
ing the many natural and artificial beauties of Havod, a ftranger, while he commends 
the tafte with which it is embellifhed, cannot but admire the fingularity of this un- 
dertaking, in the wilds of an uninhabited defert, far from any practicable neighbour- 
hood, and at. a diftance from the common reforts of mankind. : 

- Afcending a little again through the woods of Havod, we foon regained the road, 
and reached the miferable village of Cwm-yftwith, almoft buried beneath the high» 
hills which divide this part of the country from Radnorfhire. ; 

We foon entered that county, and after coafting the river Eilon for feveral miles 
ona deplorable road abounding in precipices, we attained the fummit of the Cwm- 
tythen hills, commanding an uninterrupted view over the dreary expanfe we had 
pafled, which exhibited extreme wildnefs without majefty, the mountains in this 
country abounding in a variety of grafly fummits not unlike a fpecies of coarfe downs, 
but far inferior both in height and fhapes to thofe of Cardiganfhire. Still, however, 
the banks of the Eilon, with its attendant vallies, have their peculiar lines of beauty, 
and the ftriking example of- Mr. Johnes has induced Mr. Grove to build a houfe, 
and form an ornamented territory, with confiderable tafte, in one of thefe deferts, 
which he prefers to his fine feat in Wilthire. : 

Except this place, the whole country appeared bare and uncultivated; nor do L 
ever remember a more dreary folitude than that which prevailed on the Cwm-tythen 
hills, where not a fingle tree’ varied the fcene, and no human habitation was diftin- 
guithable. Over their gloomy hollows we proceeded in mournful. filence, till reach- 
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_ing their extreme point, a glorious view burft upon us. in front, where the Wye, 

emerging from a deep and narrow channel fringed with wood, iffued forth into the 
fpacious plain in which Rhyadergowy is fituated, and then purfued its courfe through 
a fine vale beneath immenfe hills to Builth; beyond which fome of the Brecknock- 
fhire mountains clofed the profpe& at a great diftance. ‘The road, now became 
fearcely paffable, as a dangerous and rocky defcent kept us in perpetual alarm for 
feveral miles till we croffed the roaring torrent of the Wye, by a fine fingle arch 
thrown from rock to rock, and entered the little town of Rhyadergowy. 

An air of greater neatnefs than might be expected prevails in this remote place, 
which is regularly laid out in four ftreets, with a market-houfe in the centre, after - 
‘the manner ofthe towns of North Wales. The inn, though {mall and ruftic, is fuf- 
ficiently commodious, and the obliging attentions of its landlord, with the fimplicity 
of his manners, cannot fail to’ recommend it to a ftranger ; the buildings of the town 
alfo, though mean, are not ruinous, and throughout the whole, the poverty ofa wild 
diftriG, very difficult of accefs, is relieved by an appearance of comfort and clean- 
linefs. _ 

The mountains furrounding the plain in which this town is placed, almoft rival 
thofe of North Wales in majefty, and from one of the higheft of them, which I af- 
cended with much ‘difficulty, I enjoyed a profpec which cannot eafily be furpafled 
either for its beauty or grandeur. ; 

An amphitheatre of mighty hills furrounded the plain in which Rhyadergoway, 
with its two churches, formed the principal feature; feveral vaft chafms interfected 
this barrier, through one of which the Wye rolled its rapid ftream, paffing under a 
noble arch fpringing from cliff to cliff clofe beneath the town, and foon afterwards 
received the acceflion of the Eilon-iffuing from another cleft in the chain’ of moun- 
tains,Immediately after this the river engulphed itfelf between two impending rocks, 
purfuing a narrow channel for feveral miles; foon after which.it emerged in fight into 
the fpacious and highly cultivated vale in which Builth is fituated. ‘Towards the 
north dark and craggy mountains obftruéted the view, finely contrafted with the 
grafly hills of the foreft of Radnor, which exalted themfelves in the eaft at a confidera~ 
ble diftance, beyond a pleafant valley interfperfed with pafiures, villages, and corn- 
fields, and diftinguifhed by feveral waving eminences tufted with wood. ‘Through. 
this valley we purfued our courfe from Rhyadergowy to Penybont, leaving the wells 
of Llandrindod, a few miles on the right, approachable on this fide by a road even lefs 
practicable than that from Builth.—_=At the little obfcure hamlet of Penybont we 
croffed the Ithon, and leaving the fmooth and pointed fummits of Radnor foreft on 
the right, purfued arugged tract over a wild range of downifh hills to a deep vale, 
from the head of which Knighton, defcending in feveral fteep ftreets, prefents a. 
picturefque object to the adjacent country. ‘This romantic valley, furrounded by 
high hills, and well clothed with wood, is formed-by the winding courfe of the river 
Teme, near the banks of which thea road is in a great meafure carried. Great and 
memorable are ihe remnants of antiquity to be found in this diftrid, the camp of 
Caraétacus being yet in high prefervation on the hills towards Clunn, and that of 
Ceefar cafily to be traced on an eminence impending over the valley; Offa’s dyke 
alfo paffes by Knighton, extending from the mouth of the Dee ina flant direction 
acrofs the kingdom to Weymouth. . : 

In this valley the rich groves of Brampton Bryan, on old feat of the Oxford fa- 
mily, ufed toadorn. the fteep fides of its extenfive park; but thefe have lately been 
defpoiled of their grandeur by the ruthlefs axe, leaving a naked territory to bewail 
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the lofs of its chief ornament. At the pleafant village and bridge of Lentwardine we 
left the Ludlow-road, and croffing feveral hills on the right of the valley-of the Teme, 
Yoon came to Prefteigne, the modern capital of Radnorfhire. This place exhibite 
ftrong traces of an original extent and grandeur, far fuperior to its prefent appear- 
ance ; its few remaining ftreets are neat and well-formed, and a pleafant public walk 
is traced round the eminence which was the fite of its. caftle, from whence the little 
vale enclofing Prefteigne, and watered by the Lug, appears to great advantage, with 
an ancient Gothic manfion. rifing from a rock in its centre, - 

The firft confiderable afcent from Prefteigne brought us into the righ plain of Here- 
fordfhire, and paffing under Lord Oxford’s extenfive park and fheep-walks at Eywood, 
we came to Kington, a confiderable market town at the edge of the county, ob- 
fervable only for the pleafing view from its church-yard. Here we turned again into 
Radnorfhire, purfuing a romantic defcent beneath the lofty rock of Stanner, till the 
high church of Old Radnor appeared on a fummit above a {mall plain, which we 
croffed between two handfome feats bélonging to two families bearing the name of 
Lewis, to arrive at the county town of New Radnor. Old Radnor, though formerly 
- a Roman ftation, has little to boaft of except its church, fcarcely equalling the ‘dig-, 
~ nity of a village, though I believe it fhares in the privileges of a borough with New 
Radnor, which is very little its fuperior. A more beggarly place indeed than the 
latter can hardly be imagined, confifting of a few miferable cottages which form an 
irregular ftreet, with a building like- a barn for its county hall, and almoft buried 
within that verdant chain of hills which, rifing ina variety of high points, covered 
with grafs to the top, enclofe the diftri& bearing the name of Radnor foreft. Wind- 
ing for a long time within their hollows, we vifited the catara@, which, from its pre- 
cipitous defcent, has obtained the name of ‘ Water breaks its neck.” Our expec- 
tations were perhaps raifed too high from the fame this waterfall had acquired ; but 
when we faw it, neither the body of water nor its pofition appeared very remarkable. 
At length we emerged from this confined pafs, and leaving the direét trad to Rhyader- 
gowy on the riglit, entered a wild plain not unmixed with fine features, but almoft 
impervious to a carriage. ‘ oY 

The public ways of Radnorfhire may indeed be juftly cenfured, and their turn- 
pike roads may rank among the worft in the kingdom; for, notwithftanding the 
frequency of their tolls, and the abundance of good materials in the country, they 
are generally fuffered to languifh in a fhameful ftate of neglect, for want of a little pub-- 
lic {pirit. The track which we purfued now, finking from a bad turnpike-road into a 
rugged cart-way, led us with fome hazard and confiderable inconvenience to the banks 
of the Wye, which we croffed to re-enter the town of Builth in Brecknock- 
hhire. : 

Having taken a farewell view of the charming vicinage of this place from its bridge, 
and the mount of its caftle; we proceeded on the banks of the Wye down one of the 
mott beautiful vallies in the kingdom, to the Hay.. That noble river rolling with ma- 
jeftic rapidity, and fometimes precipitating itfelf over great ledges of rock, formed 
the courfe of the valley with inexpreflible grandeur, frequently difporting itfelf in 
broad curves, and fweeping all the level. The road, formed principally on a high 
dank, difclofed all the beauties of this enchanting diftri@, .where the bold rocks of 
Abereddo, with the graffy and wooded hills of Radnorfhire, contrafted the wilder 
eminences of Brecknockfhire, which terminated proudly in the broad expanfe, deep 
furrows, and abrupt points, of the black mountain, bounding the horizon at a con- 
fiderable diftance. : 
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In the centre of this charming territory the rich groves and extenfive domain of 
Llangoed caftle appeared to languifh in undeferved negle&, and deplore the fate 
which, after a long and-ruinous defertion, has configned them to a {tranger. Not 
far from hence we reached the little public houfe and hamlet of Erwood, in one of 
the moft delightful fpots that can be formied by nature, where a rapid ftream rufhes 
from the mountains beneath a high wooded hill, and falls precipitoufly. into the Wye, 
which there forms one of its boldeft curves round the Radnorfbire bank, fweetly 
chequered with villages and hanging woods. Here we found a wonderfully neat 


houfe, plenty of ruitic fare, and a cheerful old landlady, who might juftly be 
ftyled, 


“ the gay hiftorian of the {miling plain.” 


‘We now approached nearer to the Black-mountain, which towering over the in- 
tervening hills that formed its bafe, appeared the fole monarch of the country, till a 
valley opening abruptly on the right, difclofed the fuperior heights and pointed fum-. 

“mits of the Van of Brecknock. The Wye, there.arrefted in its courfe by thefe 
mighty barriers, turned abruptly to the left; when entering a richer and more ex- 
panded vale, it defcended in a clear, but ftill impetuous ftream, into the great plain 
of Herefordfhire, all whofe riches then difclofed themfelves to fight——-We con- 
tinued on its banks, leaving Maefleugh, the fine fituation of Mr. Wilkins, on the 
oppofite hill of Radnorfhire, and foon joining the Brecknock turnpike road, pro- 
ceeded by the ruins’ of the late elegant bridge of Glafbury to the Hay, a fmall market 
town at the extremity of Brecknockhhire. ‘ . 

‘The Hay has little to boaft of in its interior, except the remains of its ancient caftle, 
which is now converted into a modern houfe belonging to the Wellington: family, 
but the view from its church-yard is ftriking. It has fuffered a great lofs in its large 
ftone bridge, which (together with thofe of Glafbury and Whitney) was carried away 
by the refiftlefs torrent of the Wye in the winter of 1794. Awkward ferries, bad 
fords, and temporary wooden bridges, have fince formed the only communication 
between this part of the country and the numerous villages on the oppofite bank of 
Radnorfhire, to one of which we dire€ted our courfe for the purpofe of vifiting my 
moft valuable friend. the Rev. Mr. Edwards, the archdeacon of Brecknock, and rec- 
tor of Clyro, where he refides. ; 

This diftinguifhed character, poffeffing all the elegance of literary acquifition and 
all the urbanity of polifhed life, forms the rare union of thofe captivating qualities 
with the higher virtues of ftri& integrity, and active goodnefs devoted to the fervice 
of his God and his country.. His decorous and attentive performance of his pro- 
feffional duties can only be equalled by the judgment and incorruptible fidelity with 
which he difpenfes. juftice as a magiftrate, and thofe eminently convivial talents with 
which he fweetens the hours of. relaxation, adapting his converfation with wonder- 
ful fuccefs to all ranks of people which fall within his enlarged or contraéted 
circle, ; ; 

This imperfeét, but juft tribute of praife, will, I hope, be excufed from one who 
has often profited by his experience, been benefited by his friendfhip, and tried the real 
value of his fociety both in this and in foreign countries. Neither can his lady be 
exempted from her due fhare of commendation, who, though a foreigner by birth, 
has imported the lively fenfe, without the vanity or follies, of her country ; and who 
truly participates with her worthy hufband in difpenfing the bleflings of fociety, and 
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in all the energy of doing good. ‘Thus this excellent pair live, refpedted by a ruftiz 
neighbourhoed, who, equally with their more polifhed vifitors, enliven the focial board 
of Clyro, where, often admitted as a gueft, 1 have experienced the higheft enjoyment 
of a hofpitable welcome. 
The village of Clyro, undiftinguifhed in itfelf, is buried beneath the Radnorfhire 
_range of hills, nor does the parfonage houfe, a low and indifferent ftructure, partake 
of a more advantageous fituation; but a {mall temple in its upper garden commands 
moft of the tranfcendent beauties ofthe .vale of the Wye, in a happy, but not véry 
elevated pofitioi.. Thefe appear .ina much greater difplay from an adjacent hill in 
what is called the foreft of Clyro, where the point of profpect is marked by a fingle 
tree. Towards Wales the mountains range themfelves in a grand amphitheatre, with 
confiderable intervals formed by the gaps through which the feveral vallies defcend 5 
the moft confpicuous among thefe are the bold projetions and indented fides of the 
Black mountain, the hill of Talgarth, and the Van, which, like a fecond Vefuvius, 
exalts its two volcanic fummits, rifing from its broad bafe with inconceivable, grandeur. 
From this mountainous outline many infulated hills ftart forth into the plain, clothed 
. with wood, and marked by villages or white buildings; moft of thefe form little val- 
lies of their own, whofe tributary -ftreams increafe the waters of the Wye, proudly 
winding in. various folds between its verdant and enamelled meads. ‘Towards Eng- 
land, a far different fcene expands itfelf in the vaft plain of Herefordfhire, covered 
with orchards, and abounding in paftures and fertility, through which the Wye flows 
in placid beauty, and gaining in depth what it lofes in rapidity, {till preferves.the ori- 
ginal bold character it derives from its native mountains —~All the riches of Ceres 
and Pomona are here expofed to view, amid{ft woods, meadows, towns, and villages ; 
fine hills crowned with plantations ftart up in every part of this happy plain, and on 
one of thefe the tower of Clifford church prefents a diftinguifhed objeét above the pice 
turefque remains of its caftle. Neither.is the diftant boundary unequal to the ex- 
panfe it comprehends ;. the Clay hills in Shropfhire, and thofe of Malvern in Worcef- 
terfhire, clofing the whole with their bold outline; while thofe of Garnons, Foxley, 
and Dinmoor, terminating in the two ‘conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, in -the 
plain of Leominfter, form the intermediate divifion. On the right, juft in front of the 
golden vale, Mawbech hill projects into the plain with ftriking grandeur, croffed by 
the park-like groves of More-wood, which,. defcending from a nearereminence, feem 
to clofe in with the Black mountain, and-overhdng the town and caftle of the Hay, be- 
hind {mall intermediate vallies. : . 

In the cheerful fociety of our friends at Clyro, and in the mid{t of fuch fine natural 
{cenery, our limited time appeared to fly with a double portion of rapidity, and we 
unwillingly refumed our courfe of travel, returning to the Hay; clofe to which town 
we croffed the little brook which divides Brecknockfhire from England. We now 
pailed through arich part of Herefordfhire, abounding in hill and dale, and finely mark- 
ed by the windings of the Wye, which we croffed by a plain bridge at Bredwardine, 
clofe beneath the Mawbech hill, and adjoining to Moceas court, the feat of Sir George ~ 
Cornewall. ‘The next afcent broughtus to Mr. Cotterell’s bold fituation and ornamented, 
grounds at Garnons; foon after which we entered the great level in which the ancient 
city of Hereford is fituated on the banks of the Wye, furrounded with rich paftures 
and innumerable orchards. a2 

This place has experienced great improvement in the courfe of the laft ten years, 
and though it cannot boaft of the trade of Glocefter, or the courtly polifh of Worcef- 
ter, it excels many of our. diftant cities in the width aud neatnefs of its ftreets. 
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The cathedral has lately undergone a confiderable repair in confequence of the 
fall of its rich weftern tower, and I have fcarcely ever feen the modern: unite fo 
well with the ancient in a Gothic building. Nearly adjoining to the Clofe is the 
pleafant public walk of the Caftle-green, which, together with the Bifhop’s garden, 
commands the rich country,-orchards, and hills, towards Rofs, and the Wye with 
its old bridge. : ia . 

. Purfuing the Worcefter road from Hereford through a pleafant country, we pafled 
a fine feat of Mr. Foley at Stoke Edith; and as we approached the high {pire of Led- 
bury, appearing to rife out of a tufted grove, we began,to emerge from the flat we 
had fo long traverfed. A variety of rich fcentry amidft woods, orchards, and fteep 
hanging grounds, attended our long afcent to the fummit of the Malvern hills, which 
undulating in a long waving ridge, and rifing in high grafly points, formed a ftriking 
boundary to two very different countries. re 

Here the rich tract of Herefordthire appeared in full difplay, backed by the Radnor- 
fhire hills and the mountains of Brecknockfhire, while on the oppofite fide the almoft 

’ boundlefs plain of Evefham loft itfelfin the diftant eminences of Warwickfhire and the 
Cottefwold hills, which, with their winding outline, comprehended all the vale of Glo- 
cefterfhire. ‘The proud cities of Glocefter and Worcetter, with their lofty cathedrals 
and numerous fpires, ftood forward in the plain; the Severn might here and there be 
faintly traced in the expanfe below, chequered with countlefs villages, and the two 
towns of Upton and Tewkefbury with its abbey, appeared in front of the great project- 
ing hill of Bredon. — ‘ - ‘ 

A gradual defcent brought. us to a fine hanging level, yet far above the plain, and: 
commanding all its objeéts, on which an excellent gravel road conduéted us to” the: 
wells of Malvern, fituated on a fhelf about half way up the eaftern fide of the hill 
Here we found a large public-houfe after the manner of thofe of Matlock, Buxton, 
and Harrowgate, and a great crowd of company, whom the beauty of the prof- 
pect, the purity of the air, and the celebrity ‘of the water, had attraéted to this. 
pleafant fpot. ‘The neighbouring villages of Great and Little Malvern, ftand at 
each extremity of this charming terrace, the former of which abounds in inns andi 
lodging-houfes for fuch of the company as do not refide at the wells. Here alfo is 
a fine old church, in form almoft a cathedral, and an ancient gateway, both of which 
originally belonged to the abbey of Malvern, of which they form nearly the fole ré~ 
mains. 

From Great Malvern the defcent was rapid into the plain, where, at the diftance: 
of about eight miles, we reached the new grand approach to Worcetter, crofling the 
Severn by a magnificent ftone bridge. This flourifhing city, though inferior to 
Glocefter in its trade, is greatly above it in the regularity of its buildings, and the- 
beauty of its fituation on a bank floping to the Severn, which wafhes its walls with a 
ftream lefs clear and rapid, but broader than the Wye. The High ftreet extends . 
nearly along the whole ridge, and ending in the Foregate ftreet towards the north, 

” prefents an appearance of opulence in its fhops and handfome houfes, rarely to be 

feen at a ditance from tthe capital. Hence has Worcefter been long diftinguifhed as 
the moft polifhed city in this part of England, and many confiderable families from the 
neighbouring counties, and from Wales, have made it their winter refidence. . Nei- 
ther is its trade unworthy of mention, the Severn being navigable from Shrewfbury, 
and aided by numerous canals, conveying all the traffic of Colebrook dale, Birming-. 
ham, and its vicinage ;’ within its walls alfo is eftablifhed a juftly celebrated china ma- 


nufactory. ‘The remains of its caftle, except a high mount, are not large; but the 
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noble ftrudture of its cathedral exalts itfelf far above the numerous churches of this city. 
Lefs exquifite in its ornaments than that of Glocefter, its great charaCteriftic excellence 
confifts in its height, fpace, and the lightnefs of its archite€ture, to which the lofty ~ 
pinnacles rifing from every termination of-the building, as well’as from the tower, con- 
tribute not a little’ neither fhould the peculiar neatnefs which. prevails within, be dif- 
regarded. - ; 

Ai arcetter: like Glocefter, was a great Roman ftatiori; and may equally be cafl.. 
ed a frontier city of England towards South. Wales; here therefore the tour of that 
part of the principality fhould naturally terminate, and. from hence,. through fome 
of the intermediate Englifh counties, I mean to commence my defcription.of North: 
Wales.. : ; d 


_ TOUR OF NORTH WALES. 


Cuap. I. — Commencement of the Tour of North Wales from Worcefter.—Crome.—- 
Tewkefbury.— Fine Views from Toddington Park and Bredon Hill.—Evefbam.—Als 
cofter.—Stratford on Avon.—-Warwick and its Caftle.—Guy’s Cliff—Kenelworth Caf-- 
ile.—Coventry.—Meridames—Packington Hall. and Church.—Birmingham.—Hailes 
Owen—The Leafowes —-bagley.—Envill.— Bridgnorth. Striking Scenery. of Apley: 
Terrace.—Colebrock Dale; and the iron Bridge.—Buildwas Abbey.—Singular. Fornw: 
of, and:great Profpect from the Wrekin Hill—Grand Approach to Shrew/bury. 


THE fweep of country between Worcefter and. the two great: avenues to North: 
‘Wales, through Shrewfbury and Chefter,: comprehends a ae interefting part of Eng- 
land, abounding in flourifhing manufaQures, fine feats, and {triking points of view. To: 
purfue that: line-of conneétion, therefore, does not feem foreign to the defign of thefe- 
travels, nor does the approach to the mountainous difplay of North Wales lofe its effec 
after the contraft exhibited by the rich plains and ornamented feats of Warwickhhire, , 
Staffordfhire, and Shropfhire. ; . 

Deep in the vale of Evefham, and nearly oppofite to Malvern, .we found Crome, the - 
elegant feat of the Earl of Coventry. Nature has contributed little to its beauties, ,- 
but the powers of, art, and the tranfcendent fkill of Brown, have been bleft with un« 
common fuccefs, Wood,. water, and ornamented buildings, are here difperfed with 
great tafte and profufion, and even a femblance of hill and dale is produced, . by labour 
and judicious defign, out of an almoft undiitinguifhed level. Our road from thence 
led us through the pleafant village of Severn ftoke, on the banks of the Severn, with. 
abundance of fine views, till we croffed the Warwickfhire Avon near its conflux with: 
that river, arid defcended to the old town of Tewkefbury, now only obfervable for the. 
ftately fabric of its abbey church. ‘ 

A vale. equally rich, but lefs extenfive than that of Evefham, ftretches up from: 
Tewkefbury to the. Cottefwold hills; near the upper end of which lies- the finé park 
of Lord Tracy, at fome diftance from his old collegiate houfe, and the adjacent village. . 
This beautiful tract of ground covers feveral well-planted hills, gently rifing from the - 
plain, and commands a full view of ail its ftriking boundaries, from the diftant ae 
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of Malvern to the nearer amphitheatre of the Cottefwold range, in whofe indented 
hollows the groves of Stanway and Corfcombe appear finely fufpended, and beneath 
which the Gothic church and town of Winehcombe exhibit corifpicuous objects. Hailes 
abbey alfo, founded by. Richard, the fecond fon of King John, for Ciftertian monks, 
and Sudely caftle, built by Ralph de Boteler, high treafurer of England in the reign of 
Henry VI. but afterwards given to the Chandos family, occupy in view fine pofitions 
beneath the hills. : 

The great mafs of Bredon hill here divides this vale from that. of Evefham, and the 
profpect from its {ummit is wonderfully extenfive, including the two cities of Glocefter 
and Worcefter, with numberlefs towns and villages. Having climhéd this hill by a | 
very bad road, a precipitate defcent brought us to the old town of. Evefham, buried in 
its rich vale, on the banks of the Avon, over which it has along ftone bridge. Some 
inconfiderable remains of its abbey are yet extant, but we chiefly admired a high Gothic 
tower over anarch of exquifite workmanfhip, detached from its church and all other 
buildings. : 

Hee we left this great level, which extended in fight to Broadway at the foot of the 
Cottefwold hills, and as we advanced into Warwickfhire, paffed by Ragley, a noble feat 
of the marquis of Hertford, on a high eminence above the little town of Alcefter. A 
more open country fucceeded, and the inequalities of the Ilmington and Meon hills 
formed a fine boundary in front, as we came in fight of the fpire of Stratford on 
Avon, a town well known for having given birth to our great dramatic poet. A 
confiderable air of antiquity prevails in this place, and moft- of the oldeft houfes are 
built of timber.and plailter, after the manner of many towns in Shropfhire and Che- 
fhire, but the central ftreets have undergone much mdaern improvement. Every 
thing here feems devoted to perpetuate the memory ofthe bard; his picture is fuf- 
pended oppofite to that of his great fupporter Garrick in the town hall; his - tomb 
alfo, like that of Medina’s prophet, attraéts a train of pilgrims fcarcely inferior in de- 
votion ; and the real, or pretended, remains of his mulberry-tree are difperfed with a 
fervour, almoft equal to that which attends the reliques of popery. The church of 
Stratford is a confiderable Gothic ftruéture, and in its chancel is the buft of Shakef- 
peare, which has lately by fome innovating fpirit been abfurdly covered with a white 
plaifter, disfiguring thofe features which were far more confpicuous in their uncouth 
colouring, ‘The town extends from the chtirch in feveral parallel ftreets on 
the north bank of the Avon, to the long bridge which conneéts it with the oppofite 
fhore. 

We deviated a little from the dire& road to vifit the old feat of Mr. Lucy at Charl- 
ton, in the park of whofe anceftor Shakefpeare is faid to have ftolen the deer of fa- 
mous memory. Few places have fuffered fo little alteration in the courfe of fo many 
years, and the Gothic points of the houfe, with its ftately avenues, yet uninjured and 
un-clumped by art, keep up the intereft of the anecdote, be it true or fabulous, and 
bring back our fancy to the golden days of queen Elizabeth. A well wooded and 
cultivated country, abounding in gentle eminences, now encompaffed us, till the lofty 
tower of Warwick church, and the majeftic baftions ‘of its caftle, appeared 
high above the houfes of the town, proudly covering the fummit of a confiderable 
hill. : 

Independent of its commanding fituation, Warwick may boaft an air of neatnefs and 
ornament fuperior to moft country towns; great part of which, perhaps, it owes to a 
fire, by which moft of the old houles were deftroyed early in this century. Its principal 
flreet is perfectly ftraight and uniform, witha chapel over a gateway at each extre- ~ 
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mity, asthe hill defcends: the town and county halls are elegant modern buildings, 
and the new gaol is.a grand, though heavy ftructure. St. Mary’s church is a ftately 
edifice rifing from the higheft ground in-the centre of the town, but its tower, though 
lofty and full of ornament, does not correétly agree with the lighter Gothic of the 
aifle and chapel, which alfo differ from each other ; in the latter is a fine monument of 
Nevil-earl of Warwick. The environs of this place are remarkably pleafant from the ~ 
views commanded on every, fide over a cheerful country; and the walk belonging to 
the priory, which is now a handfome feat of the Wife family forms an agreeable pro- 
menade to the town. : 

Rather below the high ftreet, towards the fouth-eaft, encompafled by a chain of em- 
battled walls and'lofty baftions, the great baronial caftle of Warwick exalts its mighty 
towers with a moft impofing air of grandeur, and, incorporated with the fteep cliff 
which forms its foundation, impends over the channel of the placid Avon. This grand 
feat of the Earls of Warwick has undergone much improvement in the courfe of the 
laft century, but principally fince the fucceffion of its prefent noble owner, who by 
building a fine ftone bridge of one arch over the Avon, and turning the public road 
towards it, has releafed his majeftic pile from the confinement of modern walls and ar 
irregular ftreet of the town, which adjoined to them. The prefent “approach, the. 
whole of which is not yet finifhed, opens from the north end of the high {treet acrofs a 
new-created lawn to the great gateway, through which a long chain of arches, guarded: 
by a double portcullis, leads by a flight afcent to the central court of the call . See 
veral high towers, one of which is attributed to Guy, encompafs this noble area, and, 
uniting with the well planted mount which formed the keep, connect the decayed with . 
the inhabited parts of the caftle. The fuite of apartments, and particularly the hall, 
are fplendid ; to which feveral new rooms have been added in a tafte not incongruous. 
with the ancient building ; neither are they deficient in paintings and other well dif- 
pofed ornaments, but the delightful profpeét they command is by far the moft flriking 
feature of the place. Beneath,. the cliff on which the cattle is founded, defcends ab- 
ruptly to the Avon, which flowing through the numerous arches of ‘an old Gothic 
bridge, and fupplying the mill connected with the caftle, winds charmingly through the ~ 
lawns of the park and garden, pafling beneath a fecond high Rialto bridge of one arch 
near their extremity. Some few venerable groves, aided by a great variety of rifing 
plantations, adorn the enlarged expanfe of the park, beyond which a cheerful, 
populous, and well wooded country extends in fight to the boundaries ot 
Edge hill towards Oxfordfhire, and the ilmington hills towards Glocefterhhire. 

About a mile from Warwick, on the Coventry road, we found the curious manfion 
of Guy’s cliff, a feat of the Greathead family. ‘This houfe alfo is incorporated with a 
fandy cliff impending over the Avon, and the ftalls of the ftable are hewn out of the 
rock in a very remarkable manner. In the chapel is a gigantic ftatue of Guy Eari 
of Warwick, the legendary champion of this country, and in the garden are fhewn his 
well and cave which he is fuppofed to have made his hermitage when he retired from 
life. ‘Thefe memorials of a hero, whether real or fabulous, fail not to excite an en- 
thufiaftic refpect for his memory in the country, nor are the huge remnants of his ar- 
mour preferved at the caftle together with his enormous porridge pot and the rib of 
the dun cow, contemplated without a degree of admiration nearly ‘approaching to 
awe. . 

An admirable road conduéted us from Guy’s cliff to Kenelworth, where we viewed 
the rich remains of its once princely caftle, the more ancient parts of which are in ie 
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lerable_prefervation, while the fplendid. additions of Lord Leicefter have fubmitted to. 
"an earlier decay. A highly pi€turefque ruin, intermixed with wood. and overgrown 
with ivy, now alone marks the {pot where the favourite of Elizabeth expended all the 
treafures of her bounty, and entertained his miltrels with a:difplay of magnificence 
which few kings could emulate——Stoneleigh abbey, a fine feat ef the Leigh family, 
lay on the right, beyond which the groves of Baggington ¢lothed a high eminence, 
where the vale, expanding and opening towards the entrance of Leicefterfhire, exhi- 
biting the populous city and three high fpires of Coveniry rifing out of its.bofom... A 
bare heath lately covered this tra of country, but verdant inclofures’ have: fince en- 
tirely occupied the fpace; over which, through regular plantations and a finely formed 
avenue, we approached the walls of Coventry. ‘This. city has few objects except its 
churches to boaft .of, and even the architecture of thefe is much injured by the 
crumbling nature of the red ftone with which they are conftru€ted. The ftreets of 
Coventry are almoft uniformly narrow and inconvenient ; the'paflage. through the city 
is alfo in general much crowded and obftructed, while that, appearance of dirt and..po- 
ulation exifts throughout which marks many of our manufacturing. towns. - The Iydi- 
crous figure of Peeping Tom hangs ftill fufpended froma window in the pripcipal 
ftreet, but the venerable old gates have been abfurdly deftroyed, and the rich 
Gothic crofs of Coventry, matchlefs in its archite€ture, has fhared the fame 
fate. . : : 
We left this difagreeable place without regret, and foon arrived at the hofpitable 
‘manfion of Mr. Digby, near the pleafant village of Meriden,,in the grounds of which 
much tafte and expence have been beftowed by their prefent worthy owner with con- 
- fiderable fuccefs.-——Packington hall, the great feat of Lord Aylesford, is nearly ad- 

joining, in whofe park we were fhewn a church of a very fingular conftrudtion, lately 
“built by his lordthip. Its difpofition within is not lefs remarkable, and though we ac- 
knowledged fully the principle, that all @ation and-human pre-eminehce were ufelelfs, if 
not improper, in the houfe of God, yet did it feem a little dangerous fuddesily to admit. 
a fyftem of ftudied equality, the real meaning and motions of which might, in this 
age, be fo eafily miftaken or reprefented. Lord Aylesford has been fuccefsful in the 
ftrudture and pofition of his houfe, the ornamental parts of his grounds, and above all, 
in the formation of a noble fheet of water by which it is approached, except that its 





" head is rather too apparent. 

_ The country now grew flat and lefs diftinguifhed by diftant objects, but abundance of 
fmoak iffuing from the furrounding collieries, and fprice villas ftarting up on every 
fide, indicated our approach to the great trading town of Birmingham. ‘That immenfe 
capital of the iron manufatures which are fpread over this part of the three counties 
of Stafford, Warwick, and Worcefter, exalts its footy towers and {pires amid{t inceflant 
volumes. of fmoak, and the perpetual-din of innumerable forges. An air of fuccefsful 
opulence prevails throughout this crowded place, which, in {piteof fome confiderable 
modern improvements, and the addition of a fplendid theatre witlr feveral fuperb ftreets, 
{till bears but a.difagreeal le -afped. Its works, however, are well worthy ofa tra- 
veller’s obfervation, and thole of Mr. Clay and Mr. Bolton, are’ extenfive 
and curious, the latter forming a feparate town at Soho, in the vicinage of Bir- 
mingham. : . 

Soon after we emerged from the dark atmofphere of Birmingham, we found our- 
felves tranflated into a pleafanter and more varied cquntry, from one of the bounda- 
ries.of which we defcended into the richly ornamented plain which unites the northern 
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border of ‘Worcefterfhire with Staffordfhire and part of Shropfhire. The profpect 
was both delightful and extenfive, ftretching out to the diftant ridges of the Clay hills 
and thofe of Malvern, while in the nearer land{cape the picturefque fpire of Hailes 
Owen rofe in taper beauty from the vaie below, aid the high points ofthe Clent hills, 
immediately on our left, appeared clad with tufted groves and rich patches of wood. 
In a romantic dell, formed beneath their hollows, and afcending to the fummit of the 
eminence on which we ftood.awhile to enjoy this view, the delightful gardeus of the 
Leafowes invited the charmed traveller to admire the tafte with which Shenfione had 
decorated them ; and ftill further, all the rich plantations and- ornamented buildings. of 
Hagley burft upon the fight with great force and beauty. A minute defeription of 
places, fo well known and fo much admired, muft be tedious and unneceflary ; {uffice it, 
therefore, to fay, that (except the fingle article of water, which in both thefe places is 
formal and depending on temporary fupplies) all that claffic tafte, elegant ornament, 
and a judicious difpofition of objects can effet, is there combined with the tranfcendent 
charms with which nature has decorated thofe happy fpots. 

From Hagley we foon entered Staffordfhire, and pafling through the old town of 
Stourbridge, famous for its glafs manufacture, croffed feveral wild heaths by a very bad 
road to reach Envill, the fine feat of Lord Stamford. The grounds here are extentive, 
_ and the frequent intervention of woods forms an agreeable contraft to a country which 
moftly abounds in heath. A mofs-grown path, gently winding through thefe groves, 
and occafionally relieved by feveral well fancied feats, leads to a high terrace commu- 
nicating with fome extenfive fheep-walks, but the water (as at Hagley and the Lea- 
fowes) Is unequal to the place, confifting of a few camals lefs formal than the former, 
and various cafcades, which, though not unattended with fome ftriking effect, are yet 
only fed by temporary and artificial fupplies. ‘The terrace and the upper fheep grounds 
command a view both wonderfully extenfive and fingular, ftretching in a wide circle 
to the Clent Cley, and Malvern Hills, with the Wrekin in Shropfhire; before the 
former of which the rich groves of Hagley and the cultivated diftri& adjoining to Wor- 
cefterfhire, appear to great advantage acrofs the wild heaths of Staffordihire. ‘The 
houfe is a large pile, and has been greatly added to in modern times ; its fituation, 
though low, is pleafing from the neatnefs of the fhrubberies that furround it, and the 
variety of fine trees feathering to the ground on every fide. Both Hagley and Envill 
have pleafant rural inns near their parks, and when firlt I vifited the latter, it was kept 
bya fenfible veteran, who rejoiced in his tranquil retirement ‘under the fhadow of :a 
worthy nobleman.” 

A woody country, terminating in the bare heath called the Moff of Bridgnorth, 
brought us to that curious town in Shropfhire, moft fingularly fituated on a high rock 
above the Severn, from which a ftreet incredibly fteep and narrow defcends to the 
lower town, and its long Gothic bridge over the river. To avoid this dangerous de- 
clivity a new road is formed round the Cliff with great expence and labour, which taking 
a confiderable comspafs enters the upper town at the fouth gate of the principal ftreet, 
which is wide and well-formed, with a fpacious market place in the centre. On the 
fummit of the hill ftood the ancient caftle of Bridgnorth, feveral fragments of which 
ftill remain, and among them is a large oblong leaning tower, many feet out of the 
perpendicular. Clofely adjoining to thefe is a fine new church, rather too like.a theatre 
in its {tru€ture and decoration, and round the whole a pleafant public walk is carried, 
part of which is fufpended on the Cliff, from whence the views of the two towns, the 
river, the bridge, and the furrounding country, are delightfully romantic. A very in- 
different fandy road, intermixed with rock, conveyed us to Mr. Whitmore’s terrace 
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at Apley park, fo much admired, and fo well defcribed by the late Lord Lyttelton. It 
_coniifts of a ridge of wood above a mile in length, waving over feveral unequal fummits, 
below which many rugged piles of rocks, peep out amidft the-mafs of trees which fea- 
ther down to the banks of the river. Its diftant profpe& is extenfive, comprehending 
the Clent, Malyern, and Cley hills, with the Wrekin, beyond which fome of the 
Welch mountains appear at a great diftance. But the nearer view is molt enchant- 
ing, which purfues the proud ftream of the Severn, rolling between the boldett rocks 
on one fide, and the richeft meadows on the other, to the romantic town and bridge 
of Bidgnorth, while another reach of the fame great river, in a different point of view, 
encompafles the groves of the park of Apley, and the knowl on which its venerable 
pile is placed. The terrace, with its profufe clothing of wood and rock, impends_per- 
pendicularly over the point in which thefe two fine reaches meet, and commands the fe- 
veral beauties of each in high perfection. 

‘Traverfing from hence the. high grounds near Shiffnall, we made a precipitate defcent 
to the romantic fcene of Colebrooke Dale, where the river, winding between a variety 
of high wooded hills, oppofite to the forges of Brofeley, is croffed by a bridge of one 
arch, 100 feet in length, and formed entirely of caft iron, with {trong ftone abutments, 
which prefents at once a ftriking effeét in landfcape, and a {tupendous f{pecimen of the 
powers of mechanifm. Another branch of the Dale is equally curious for its iron 
works and forges, from the extremity of which a winding walk, cut through one of the 
woods with which the hills are covered, overlooking the whole country, and orna- 

- mented with feveral neat temples, led us hack to our inn at the bridge foot. By day, 
the bufy fcene in its neighbourhood, and the vaft quantity of craft with which ‘the 
river is filled, add nota little to the intereft of the view ; while by night the numerous 
fires arifing from the works or the oppofite hills, and along the feveral channels of the 
two vallies, aided by the clangour of fore in every direction, affeét the mind of one 
unpra¢tifed in thefe fcenes with an indefcribable fenfation of wonder, and tranfport 
in fancy the claffic obferver to the work. fhop of Vulcan, or an epitome of the infernal 
regions, 

Our road now purfued the valley on the bank of the Severn, till we croffed it to fee 
the rain of Buildwas abbey, a {mall, but regular Gothic pile. We then furmounted a 
high ridge, and as we paffed an elegant bridge built over the little river Torne by 
Lord Berwick near his fine feat, the country expanded itfelf into the great vale of 

_ Shropfhire, while clofe above us on the right, the Wrekin lifted its head high over the 

- neighbouring fummits. This fingular hill, fmooth and nearly uniform in its apparently 

elliptic figure, rifes abruptly in the midft of a vaft plain, of which it forme the prin- 
cipal feature and ornament. Strongly contrafted with the diftant and oppofite moun- 
tains of North Wales, a foft-grafly verdure prevails to its very fummit, intermixed with 

a light clothing of fern, and rich patches of wood are pleafantly fcattered about its 

hollows and its bafe, with juft rock enough to vary its decoration, without giving it a 

mountainous charaéter. It may juftly range among the firft order of hills, and the - 
profpect it commands is wonderfully extenfive, comprehending the whole of Shrop- 
fhire, with great part of the neighbouring counties, in a vat circle, bounded by the 

Cley, Malvern, and Clent hills, on the one fide, and thofe of Staffordthire and Derby- 

thire, with the foreft of Delamere in Chefhire, on the other; while in front the Den- 
bighfhire Berouin extends its long range acrofs the plain, terminating in the bolder 
mountains of Montgomeryfhire, and the nearer ridge of rocky hills about Church 

Stretton in Shropfhire. We crofled the Severn by a plain ftone bridge about four 

miles before we reached Shrewfbury, and repaffed it again by one much more magni- 
i4 ficent 
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ficent to enter that place, whofe fituation is fingularly beautiful on a high peninfular 
hill, which the Severn almoft encompafles with a bold fweep of more than three 
miles, 


Cuap. .—Shrew/bury.—Beauty and fine Difpofition of the grounds at Hawheftone. 
Striking Effect of its Grotte, and fplendid View from its Terrace.—Pleafant Inn of 
Hawkeftene.—Ofweftry.— Entrance of North Wales.—Chirk Caftle.—Wynneftay.— 
Erthig.—Wrexham.—Grefsford.— Antiquity, Opulence and Elegance of Chefter.— Mold. 
—Fiint.—View of the Aiftuary of the Dee —Holywell and its Manufactures. ~ St. 
Wynefred’s Well and Chapel.—Bafingwork Abbey.—Wat’s Dyke and. Offa’s Dyke.— 
Great View from the Hill fouth of Holywell.— Beauty of the Vale of Clwydd.— Denbigh, 
and its adjacent Linen Works—City and Cathedral of St. Afaph. 


SHREWSBURY being the great frontier town of England towards North Wales? 
and the capital of a flourifhing county, is a place of great antiquity, and has from a very 
early period of hiftory beer a town of confiderable confequence. Two of its churches: 
are decorated with handlome fpires, and the modern rotunda of St. Chad is highly 
ornamented, but, as well as the new church of Bridgnorth, feems rather more like a 
theatre than a place worfhip. ‘Two fplendid hofpitals crown the oppofite fteep bank of 
the Severn; the county hall isan elegant modern {tru@ure, and the Quarry-walk, fur- 
rounding and crofling a field floping to the river, forms a delightful and well-thaded 
promenade. ‘Thefe advantages, with the extreme beauty of its fituation, have 
induced many families of North Wales and the neighbouring counties to make 
Shrewfbury their winter refidence, and their houfes, ranged in the exterior circle of 
the town towards the country, add much on every fide to its appearance. Yet mutt 
it be confeffed that the interior of this place is wofully deficient in convenience and 
accommodation, the pavement execrable, and the buildings for the moft part indif. 
ferent. The caftle, when firit I faw it, was in a very decayed ftate, but it has fince 
been repaired and modernized with fuccefs; the view from its mount is extremely 
beautiful, commanding the whole town, and the great circle of the Severn. The 
Welch bridge alfo was a curious ftructure, with a high tower over its gateway, on 
which was placed the ftatue of Llewellyn prince of Wales; the paflage-being narrow 
and inconvenient, this bridge has been lately rebuilt, and a very handfome one of 
ftone now fupplies its place, forming the principal avenue to Shrew{bury from North 
Wales. 

. Hawkeftone, the juftly admired feat of Sir Richard Hill, made us deviate from the 
ufual approach to North Wales, and follow the old Chefter road, a fandy and ill. 
formed turnpike, leading through feverat homely villages, remarkable for their length 
and the roughnefs of their paving. Turning to the right from this road, ten miles 
from Shrewibury, we paffed through a cleft curioufly cut in the fandy rock which pre- 
vails throughout all this country, and came fuddenly in fight of the paradife Sir 
Richard Hill has formed in the midft of a wafte, covered by almoft impervious tra@s 
of fand. ‘The tafte with which this place is embellifhed is of a very fingular kind, 
and its features are fo different from.any other, that it is almoft impoffible for defcrip- 
tion to do them juftice. Rich verdant lawns extend themfelves through the whole of. - 
this charming territory, encircling high infulated hills, on which the red rock appears 
finely intermixed with that profufion of timber which clothes them from their fummits 
to their bafes. On. one of thefe the fragments of a caftle difplay themfelves, and in 
4K 2 afcending 
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afcending another, the ftranger is conduéted through a dark fubterraneous paflage of 
great length, into a {pacious cavern, highly arched, and illuminated with painted glafs 
of various colours. ‘This may indifputably be called the firft grotto in the kingdom, 
nor is the effedt leffened when the opening of the folding-doors introduces the grand 
burft of day-light, and aftonifhes the fight with a moit enchanting landfcape, compre- 
hending moft parts of the place and its environs, with the diftant country, from a pre- 
cipitous height, encompaffed by broken pillars of the rock, and the arches of this ex- 
traordinary building. The defcent is curioufly managed on the perpendicular fide of 
the Cliff by flights of fteps, which at length re-conduéted us to the path we had quitted 
to vifit this extraordinary cavern. _ Purfuing the courfe of the walks by another fuccef- 
fion of fteps cut in the friable rock, we wound through the thickeft part of the woods 
which form the boundary of the place, and afcended to the high terrace, which ex- 
tends in a bold curve along the fummit of the ridge for more than three miles. Its 
abundant fhade and verdure render this walk delightful, and at unequal diftances, 
near feats judicioufly placed, openings in the the woods difcover profpects hardly to be 
equalled in any part of England for extent or their peculiar features.-——On a high ele- 
vation at the back of the terrace, a magnificent column is‘raifed, through which a 
fpiral ftair-cafe leads to a gallery round its fummit, commanding a moft amazing ex- 
panfe of country; moft of Shropfhire lies {pread beneath it, and the fpires of Shrewf- 
bury appear ‘to rife out of the centre of the plain, bounded on one fide by the Cley 
and Wrekin hills, with thofe of Brythen near Montgomery, and the long bold range 
of the Berouin in Denbighthire, through whofe frequent apertures fome of the vallies 
and interior mountains of North Wales may be traced. On the oppofite fide, the 
heathy hills of Staffordfhire near Newcaftle, project before the higher eminences of the 
Peak of Derbythire, which terminate abruptly in the vaft plains of Chefhire and Lan- — 
cafhire, where the bare points of Delamere foreft and the rock of Beeften caftle appear 
like iflands in an unbounded océan. Chefter and Liverpool, with their two great 
seftuaries of the Dee and the Merfey, are not here vifible from their diftance, and the 
flatnefs of the intervening level; but the eye, overlooking them, refts on fome pojnts 
near Wigan and Ormfkirk in Lancafhire, and the high grounds of Flintfhire, which © 
defcend to the Dee. Neither is the near ground lefs worthy of obfervation, where 
the fight, after traverfing the vaft expanfe of ‘the diftant profpects, repofes with plea- 
ture on the woods, lawns, and: rocks of the park and garden, together with the orna- 
mented farms and fweetly cultivated grounds which furround them, and feparate them 
from the adjoining heaths. Immediately beneath the north end of the terrace, under 
a fine hanging grove of oaks, ftands the manfion of the place, a large brick building, 
with fpacious wings, in the grand, but rather heavy talte of architecture which pre- 
_vailed throughout the kingdom about the beginning of this century. The park ex- 
tends far in front, being well kept, planted, and divided by a confiderable theet of 
water; but the more ftriking features of the place in its groves, its rocks, and its 
happy varieties of ground, are not vifible on this fide,. which finks rather too uniform- 
ly into the great level. From the village at the entrance of the place they appear 
in the higheft-perfeCtion, and the village in return, adorned with a neat modern church 
in the Gothic tafte, and an admirable inn (equal in point of fituation and ftru€ture to: 
many gentlemen’s feats), adds greatly to the beauty of the walks. Few country 
inns have fuch advantages, and the liberal manner in which Sir Richard Hill’s place 
is open to all ftrangers, adds much to the pleafure they experience in viewing it. The - 
whole, being nearly the creation of the prefent owner, does ample credit to his tafte ; 
I nor 
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nor have fome-few‘eccentricities in his buildings, his feats, and his infcriptions, an un- 
pleafing air of fingularity, If the {tri€nefs of a too critic eye could objec to them, 
the cenfure mult foon be abforbed in applaufe, where the mind is allowed to.contem- 
plate the rare inftance of a worthy and opulent country gentleman employing his 
abundance in the embellifhment of his place, and conftantly contributing to the fup- 
port and induftry of numbers in his neighbourhood. 

After beftowing two days on thisdelightful fpot, we left it with regret, and traverfing 
the plain by Wem, fell into the great road-near Ofweftry, a handfome market town, 
on a high fituation under the Berouin, above which are the fmall remains of the caitle. 
Soon afterwards we crofled the little river Carriac in a deep glen; through which it 
iflues from the mountains ; and there we firft entered the county of Denbigh, in that 
part of the principality which bears the name of North Wales. 

Chirk Caftle, the noble feat of Mr. Middleton, here attracted our notice, and the 
afcent by which we reached that lofty fummit, on which it towered over the groves of 
oaks furrounding it, was truly grand, winding between open groves, through which 
frequent peeps of the diftant country were feen to great advantage, This cattle was 
founded on the fite of one more ancient by Mortimer, fon of Roger, baron of Wig- 
more, in the time of Edward I. and after belonging to a variety of owners, came to 
the Middletons in 1614. Itisofa {quare form, with five heavy round towers and a 
lofty gateway ; within, it contains a range of fpacious apartments; but they lofe very 
much of their effect by the windows being turned moltly to the inner court, inftead of 
opening to the vatt profpeéts which the high fituation of the caftle commands. ‘The 
plantations are extenfive, covering the fteep fide of the Berouin, afcending through 
which by a variety of fine ridings, we had alternate views of the romantic glen of Car- 
riac on one. fide, and. the open country on the other. From the fummit a more 
ftriking fcene prefented itfelf : ‘towards England, the plain we had paffed through (ins 
cluding the Wrekin and Cley hills, and the fpires of Shrewfbury, with Beefton caltle, 
and the hills bounding the Vale Royal of Chethire) lay fpread below us; while on. 
the fide of Wales, innumerable mountains, piled on each other, encompaffed the 
beautiful vale of Llangollen; on the fummit of one of which the ruins of Dinas-Braam - 
ca(tle foared to the clouds, while the Dee rolled in a broad and rapid torrent through 
the valley. 

Returning from this eminence, which commands a view over 17 counties, to the 
houfe, we defcended through the park to two elegant lodges, which communicate with 
the great road juft where it divides into two branches; one of which defcends by a 
~ fine hanging fhelf into the vale of Llangollen, and the other forms the direct road by 
‘Wrexham.to Chefter. A rapid defcent on the latter brought us to a bridge over the 
Dee in a deep hollow, and by an oppofite fteep we approached the great feat of 
Wynne-Stay, the ancient demefne of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and his anceftors, 
The park and grounds here are well Jaid out, and the profpe@ towards Chirk 
caftle, and. the great hills enclofing Llangollen is ftriking ; but the place, as well as 
the houfe, was, even when I laft faw it, in an unfinifhed ftate, and, upon the whole, 
rather difappointed me. The romantic {cenery of the Dee and its valley, at a fpot- 
called Nant-y-bell, at the extremity of the park, is much to be admired ; but it is ra~ 
ther too diftant from the place, and its accefs is not made fo eafy as it fhould be-—— 
The Bellan lake, in the park, is a fpacious fheet of water amidft large growing planta- 
tions, which in time will be highly ornamental. A repaft, which the hofpitality of 
Wynne-Stay provided for.us, was doubly welcome, as the neighbouring town of 
Rhuabon was occupied by its wake; where, as we pafled afterwards, we were much 
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. entertained with the humors ofa Welch play, performed on an-open ftage.——~-Thought 
the language was unintelligible, and the plot-not to be developed, the ftrange gef. 
tures of the ators, and the gaping attention of the multitude, could not fail to excite 
in us that intereft which novelty infpires. Erthig, the elegant feat of Mr. Yorke, lay 
in our way to Wrexham; nor could we enough admire the beauty of its plantations, 
and the tafle. with which they are embellifhed throughout. They cover an oblong hill, 
Roping down to two valleys pleafantly watered, between which are veltiges of fome 
{mall but trong entrenchments, faid to have been a Roman fort. ——Wrexham isa 
large, dirty, and ill-paved town, but the rich tower of its church, on which is the 
date of 1506, isa complete fpecimen of the ornamented Gothic which prevailed in the 
reign of Henry VII.——The village of Grefsford alfo prefented another handfome 
church, as we pafled along a fine terrace at the foot of the Berouin, commanding the 
great plains of Shropfhire and Chefhire in high perfe@ion, and entering the latter coun- 

‘ ty from Denbighthire, approached the venerable walls and tawers of Chefter, crofing 
its long old bridge over the Dee. f 

This refpectable city has long been vifited and admired for the fingularity of its ar 
chite€ture, and the antique appearance of its buildings, moft of which in the four crofs 
ftreets are of timber, with galleries called “ The Rows,” in- the fecond ftory, which. 
being afcended by open ftair-cafes, form the public foot-paths. The cathedral and 
chapter-houfe are curious Gothic buildings, and the walk fufpended on the walls which 
furround the city, terminating in the caftle, forms. moft extraordinary and interefting 
promenade, The commerce arifing from a great navigable river, and the vicinage of 
Manchetter, with its furrounding manufa@tures, have contributed much to enrich- 
Chefter, which -has long been. diftinguifhed as the refidence of feveral opulent fa- 
milies from Ireland, North Wales, and the neighbouring counties. Hence have 
good modern houfes ftarted up in all the interior of the circle within the walls, and 
hence has Chefter been celebrated for the politenefs of its inhabitants, the agreeable 
fate of its fociety, and the elegance of its amufements. This being the frontier city 
of England towards North Wales and Ireland, has long been the principal approach 
to the former, and the great thoroughfare to the latter country; the new Irith road 
however, which has of late years been formed. by Shrewfbury and Liangollen, 
has in fome degree fuperfeded it, being rather nearer, and miffing a bad ferry over 
the Coriway. . - 

Returning over the bridge of Chefter, we now took our leave of the Englith ter- 
ritory, and re-entered North Wales as we paffed the confine of Flinthhire. ‘This 
little county exhibits great variety of ground diftributed in marfhes, mountains, and 
a fmall cultivated diftriét ; it alfo contains two county towns, anda flourifhing place 
of manufaCture.——Mold, the modern feat of the grand feffion, lies in a hollow fur- 
rounded by fome rude hills on the left of the great road; and Flint, the antient, 
but deferted, capital of the county, is buried on the right in a marfh near the Dee. 
Both of thefe are inconfiderable places, and the latter, being almoft uninhabited from 
its wohealthy fituation, is diftinguifhable only by a great hofpital and the remains of its 
caftle.——The large town of Holywell, from its neighbouring manufactures and its 
eafy accefs to the fea, has fwelled into the great mart of this country, and as we ap- 
proached it, the view of the zftuary of the Dee opened grandly on the right about 
Northope, extanding behind us to Chefter, while the oppofite towns of Flint and 
Park-gate marked the centre of the channel. ‘The town of Holywell is fpacious, 
but irregular, and its houfes are tinged with the fmoak arifing from its various works. 
Moit of thefe are carried on in a deep hollow beneath the town, where the little aro 
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flawing from the celebrated well of St. Wynefred rufhes with incredible impetuofity 
through a narrow. valley between two well-wooded hills to the fea, and in the courfe 
of..a mile turns an incredible number of cotton, brafs, and copper mills.-, The well 
-itfelf is a great curiofity, being faid to throw up above twenty-one tuns of water in 3 
wiinute, but its medicinal properties feem to be a little apocryphal; at leaft, they are 
certainly not fo much in requeft at prefent as they were when the crutches, now hang- 
ing fufpended there, were firft fo confecrated. A rich arched cloifter, with a roof 
finely carved, and fupported by light Gothic pillars, is raifed over the well, which, to- 
gether with the chapel above it, now converted into a {chool, was founded by the 
Stanley family, and enriched by the donations of Margaret Countefs of Richmond, the 
mother of Henry VII. - 

Beneath the wood towards the coaft, we vifited the finall remains of Bafingwork 
abbey once the feat of folitude and devotion; but the genius of the place had long 
left the melancholy relics’ of its ancient grandeur to languifh in obfcurity before the 
jarring found of the neighbouring manufa@tures came to interrupt. their oraifons. 
‘This abbey of Ciftercians was founded in 1131 by Randall, the fecond earl of Chefter, 
or by Henry IJ., and is fituated juft at the extremity of the Saxon dyke or fofs, called 
Wat's Dyke, which takes its courfe through Wynneftay park, Erthig, and ina line 
near Wrexham, Mold, and Holywell, to this place. The other great Saxon boun- 
dary of Offa’s Dyke, with which it is frequently confounded, often interfedts it, and, 
according to Mr. Pennant, it may be traced from the banks of the Wye through the 
counties of Hereford, Radnor, and Montgomery, to the hills above Chirk cafNe, 
from whence it can be purfued to Wrexham, anda {pot near Mold, beyond which no 
further veftiges are found. A long and amazingly fteep hill from the town, gave 
us a wonderful profpe&t towards the coaft, where the great channels of the Dee and 
Merfey divide the counties of Flint, Lancafter, and Chefter. The two towns of Chefter 
and Liverpool were diftintly vifible, and the eye was loft in furveying the boundlefs 
plains reaching to the diftant hills of Yorkthire and Derbyfhire. On the contrary 
fide a far different view prefented itfelf ; all was wild and defolate, ‘hill fucceeded hilt 
in irregular confufion, till the vaft pile of the Caernarvonfhire mountains clofed the 
fcene, above which the lofty fummits of Snowdon towered with majeftic pre-emi- 
nefice. 

After traverfing a lonely heath we defcended through a cleft in the hills to the 
fertile vale of Clwydd, which extends northward from the termination of the Berouvin 
near Llangollen, by Ruthyn and Denbigh, to the fea beyond St.” Afaph. No land- 
{cape can be painted more pleafing than that which this charming tra of ground 
prefents, the breadth of which is about three miles, and the length near thirty ; 
through nearly the whole of which the two little rivers of the Clwydd and the Elwy 
run parallel to each other. Thick wood, furrounding an infinite variety of rich en- 
clofures, and interfperfed with many neat farm-houfes and gentlemen’s feats, are 
backed by the waving line ofan unequal ridge of moderate mountains, whofe rugged 
points feparate this blooming garden from the dreary waftes which encompals it. 
Pleafant villages abound in this delightful territory, and its three towns ftand on fine 
pofitions about the diftance of fix miles from each other. Not very far from that 
high range of hills which, rifing above Vale-Crucis abbey, feparate the vales. Clwydd 
and Llangollen, Ruthyn ftands delightfully fituated on an eminence floping to the 
river; onthe welt fide of the vale, towards its centre, the great caftle of Denbigh 
fpreads its broken walls and baftions over a lofty mount, from whence the town de- 
icends in one long ftreet to the level of the rivers; while the little city of St. Afaph 
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eccupics a third eminence juft before the point, where the hills receding, and the 
level expandivg, terminate in a marfh near the fea.——Denbigh has, from its fitua- | 
tion, been thought like to Edinburgh ;- but though fome flight traces of refemblance 
might juftify-the comparifon, it comes not near to the proud.capital of Scotland, either 
in the boldnels of its pofition, the ancient or modern {plendour of its buildings, or 
the grandeur of its furrounding objetts. Dengbigh caftle is altogether a ruin, of 
which fcarcely enough remains entire to denote its architecture, except one Gothic 
gateway, over which is the ftatue of its founder Henry Lacy Earl of Lincoln, on 
whom Edward I. beftowed it. Within the walls ftands the prefent parifh church, 
an infignificant modern ftructure ; and adjacent are the ruins of a much.larger church, 
began under the aufpices of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, Dudley Earl of Leicefter, 
at that time the owner of this caftle, but it was either never finifhed, or has fallen into 
decay with the other buildings. Near Denbigh, on my firft vifit to this country, I 
went to fee the bleaching grounds and linen mills, then lately tranfplanted from Ire- 
Jand, and formed near the feat of the Honourable Mr. Fitzmaurice. The mechanifm 
of thefe mills is very curious, and the buildings both extenfive and elegant ; but the 
trade did not feem to meet fufficient encouragement to repay fo extenfive a projector. 
‘We pafled and re-croffed the river Elwy by two handfome bridges, to reach the 
city of St. Afaph, which is little more confiderable than a village in its extent ; its 
tine Gothic cathedral has been of late greatly improved in its internal decoration, and 
the palace has been rebuilt by the prefent bifhop, which being fituated above the town, 
fronting the hills towards Holywell, commands a pleafant view. I fhould imagine the 
fituation of this place- and Abergelé, which we next came to, muft be rather un- 
healthy, as a large marth extends from the coaft to the walls of both towns, at the 
extremity of which we could difcern the towers of Rhuddland caftle, which a bad 
evening prevented our approaching. 








Cuap.I.— Striking View of Conway Ca/ile and Town.— Fine Ride on the Denbighfbire Bank 
of the Conway, to Llanrw/t.—Falls of the Conway and Machno.—Pont-i-pair.—Rhaidr- 
ewennel.— Gwedir.—Caernarvonfoire Bank of the Conway.—Town and Cajile of Cona 
way.—Pa/fs of Penmanmawr.—View of Beaumaries from Abor.—Bangor and its Cathe- 
dral.—Entrance of Anglefea.—Beaumaries.—Baron Hill.—Gwyndu—Holyhead Har- 
bour and Headland.—The Paris Mountain, its Mines, its Lodgcs of Paris and Mona, 
its Town and-Port of Amlwch.— Bangor Ferry.—The Menai Straits, and the Coaft of 
Caernarvonfbire.— Beautiful Approach to Caernarvon.—Cafile of Caernarvon.— Re- 
mains of Segontium.—Excurfion through Part of the extreme Horn of Caernarvonfbire, 
and great Difplay of the Bay of Cardigan from Pwhwhelli, Crickheith, and Penmorva. 


HAVING left the vale of Clwydd, our road now lay principally over the hills, 
with a fine view of the fea and fome -projecting rocks on the right, till we wound 
round the mountain of Penmanrofs, when the magnificent ruin of Conway caftle and 
the embattled walls of its town, on the oppofite bank of its great river, burft upon 
our view, projecting before a high ridge of wood, and nobly backed by the vaft moun- 
tains of Caernarvonfhire. Inftead of croffing the ferry, we proceeded twelve miles 
fouthward on the Denbighfhire bank of the river to Llanrwft; and a more beautiful 
{cene than the whole ride difplayed cannot be formed by the moft luxuriant imagina- 
* tion. ‘The river accompanied us all the way, and its channel, growing gradually 
harrower as it receded from the fea, gave room to a range of rich enamelled mea- 
dows on each fide, which it divided by its inceffant windings. The toad led us ona 
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terrace above its banks, under a. tidge of high hills fringed with wood and inter: 
fperfed. with rocks, while the vat irregular chain of the Caernarvon mountains ex: 
tended along the oppofite fhore. ‘The clouds perpetually breaking on their unequal 
fum‘mits, and their prodigious cliffs defcending towards the river, down the fides of 
which feveral great cataratts forced their way with unparalleled rapidity, exhibited the 
fublimity of uncultivated nature in its moft majeftic form. Towards the upper end of 
this vale, the little town of Llanrwft is pleafantly fituated, principally to be noted for 
its bridge, a bold ftructure of-three arches, the central one of which is fixty feet wide, 
and does honour to the defign of Inigo Jones, to whom it is attributed. 

‘In ‘an excurfion from hence we proceeded further up the vale, till the hills clofing 
round encircled it, except on the left, where the Conway entered through a narrow 
aperture, foaming. from. its neighbouring fall near its jun@ion with the Machno, 
‘Turning to the right, we followed the courfe of the river Llugwy, and foon came to 
a {pot where it dafhes with great rapidity over a ledge of broken rocks, on the craggy 
points of which the five arches of an extraordinary bridge, called the Pont-i-pair, are 
founded. We then penetrated into the receffes of that pile of mountains which forms 
the bafe of Snowdon, whofe abrupt fides and fantaftic heads rofe in all directions behind 
cach other in the wildeft diforder, while the river tearing its way through the obftacles 
which nature interpofed, increafed the horror and beauty of this favage defert bya 
precipitate fall from rock to rock into the abyfs of one of the deepeft hollows, from 
whence it rufhed with prodigious impetuofity for feveral miles to the bridge witich we 
had paffed. A great column of thick wood overhung and ftinged its banks, while 
the dark colour and immenfe fize of the rocks over which it took us courfe, added an - 
indefcribable fublimity to this catara&t, which is called the Rhaidr-i-wennel. Frony 
hence a wild track.penetrates into. the interior of Snowdonia by Dolwyddellan cattle, 
but we were deterred from purfuing it by bad weather. In our return to Llanwrft we paf- 
fed beneath a very lofty and rocky mountain, clothed with wood, called Carreg-i-gwalch, 
near the foot of which we found the old manfion of Gwedir, formerly belonging to 
the family of Sir John Wynne, from which it paffed into that of the dukes of Ancaf- 
ter, and has lately given a title to Sir Peter Burrell, who married an heirefs of that 
family. : ‘ : ; 

We now purfued the turnpike road on the Caernarvonhhire fide of the river to 
Conway, and‘ though the fcenery was lefs ftriking than that of. the oppofite fhore, it 
was {till abundantly beautiful, and a variety of cafcades rattled down the fides of the ~ 
mountains’ as we paffed them. The town of Conway, a moft picturefque obje& 
without, is fmall, confined, and ill-built within. It is entirely enclofed by a high tur- 
retted wall ornamented with twenty-fix round towers at regular diftances, which are 
equally embattled, and now alike variegated with a profufion of ivy. Thefe, toge- 
ther-with three large gateways, are entire, and form a grand appendage to the ad- 
jacent caftle; a majeftic ruin rifing proudly from the fhelving fides of a rock, and 
wafhed by the high tides of the river. Icould not but lament the impending decay 
of this noble building, feveral of whofe lofty towers are already fallen, while others, 
having loft their foundation, hang fufpended in the air by the cement which attaches 
them to the caftle walls, and threaten deftrution to the paffengers and veffels below. 
Little remains entire within, except the fragments of ftair-cafes in moft of the turrets, - 
and one room 130 feet in length, adorned with nine fine Gothic windows and a large 
«cchimney-piece. which-appears to have been the hall ——eRoth the nnfiian and amek? 
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teture of this caftle are truly prand, and a lofty and elegant turret raifed on the 
top of each of its eight round:“projeéting towers, adds an admirable air of lightnéfs 
to the whole.—-—Edward I. founded this great fortrefs in 1284, and made the town 
of Conway a free borough, when he paffed a Chriftmas here in great fplendour with 
his Queen Elinor and all his court. After furviving the ravages of the-civil wars, a 
grant was made of it to Edward Earl of Conway, who difmantled it of its iron, timber 
and lead, in 1665, and at prefent it is holden by a private proprietor under the 
crown. This gentleman, with a fingular fpirit, has planted and laid out a little hill, 
towards the mouth of the river, in feveral plcafant walks, which command a fine view 

. of the town and caftle on one fide, and the fea on the other, giving to the whole the 
claffic name of Arcadia. 

A mountainous ride foon brought us from Conway to the coaft, and the much 
celebrated pafs of Penmanmawr. ‘That vaft mountain rifes here 1400 feet almoft per- 
pendicular from the fea; its huge fides and lofty fummit are emboffed with an infi- 
nite variety of projecting rocks, great fragments of which lie fcattered every where 
down the fteep defcent, and encroach upon the limits of the fea below. An excellent 
and almoft level road, well prote&ted with walls, is cut for above a mile ona thelf of 
this mountain, ‘and the traveller pafles on in the utmoft fecurity, in fpite of the im. 
pending horror of the rocks above, and the tremendous precipice beat by the roaring 
billows below.—-—The gentle hills of Anglefea on the oppofite coaft, well-wooded 
and highly cultivated, with the town and caftle of Beaumaries projecting into the fea 
below the fine feat of Lord Bulkeley, prefented an agreeable landicape, as we paffed 
the pleafant inn and hamlet of Abor.in our way to Bangor, and contralted the moun- 
tainous fcene which continued clofe above us on our left.——The lite city of Bangor 
excels many in the decent appearance of its buildings and its peculiar neatnefs; nor 
is its fituation inferior, placed asit is in a vale backed by the mountains, and fepara- 
ted from the fea by a well-planted hill, the top of which affords an extenfive profpeét 
towards Anglefea, the coaft, and the country. The cathedral, built by Bifhop 
Skeffington in 1532, isa plain pile neatly filled up within, and both the bifhop’s pa- 
lace and feveral of the prebendal houfes make a refpe€table appearance. 

About two miles from Bangor we entered Anglefea by a ferry much more commo= 
dious than that of Conway. The afpect of this ifland is at firft barren, rugged, and 
full of rocky eminences; nor is the approach to Beaumaries, its principal town, 
made fufficiently eafy.. Its fituation amply repays the trouble of reaching it, and it 
confifts principally of one broad and handfome ftreet, elevated on a bank rifing 
gently above the fea at the entrance of the Menai Straits, before that channel becomes 
contracted. ; 

Baron Hill, the beautiful feat of Lord Bulkeley, rifes from a {welling lawn above 
Beaumaries in the midft of a thick grove, and the whole range of the Caernarvon 
‘mountains from Penmanmawr to Snowdon, appear from thence‘in the moft majeftic 
array, when viewed acrofs the broad expanfe of the intervening mirror. The cattle 
isa plain but perfect Gothic building, forming a large {quare, with round towers 
projecting at each angle, and prefents a grand obje& in front ‘of the town at the bot- 
tom of the lawn of Baron Hill. ‘Lhe principal approach to that noble place is con- 

“ duted through a part of the ruin, and the grounds do credit to the-tafte with which 
its owner has embellifhed them ;. but the architecture of the houfe does not quite-equal 

- the furrounding f{cenery.- In truth, a pavilion-like ftruture, fronted with white ftucco, 
4 : : covered. 
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covered with a fantaftic dome, and terminating in fpruce bows on each fide, fuits but 
ill with the rude grandeur of the oppofite heights of Penmanmawr, and the Alpine 
difplay of the whole extended Snowdonia. ig Sis 
Retracing our fteps from Beaumaries, we rejoined the great road within two miles 
of Bangor ferry, and fixed our principal ftation at Gwyndu, a fingle houfe near the 
centre of Anglefea, where every accommodation was admirably fupplied, and much 
enhanced by the attention of our worthy old landlady, who had been fixed on that 
{pot for above forty years. he face of the country appeared uniformly uniaterefting, 
being hilly without grandeur, and rocky without beauty; though not abfolutely 
barren, it bore that rugged and ill-cultivated afpeét which arifes from poverty of foil 
and fearcity of inhabitants, for villages were rarely to be diftinguifhed, and the few 
houfes which appeared marked, the wretchednels of their tenants. ° 
Our firft excurfion from. Gwyndu: was to Holyhead, in which place we were 
much difappointed; for, though a port of fome confequence, and the great tho- 
roughfare to our filter kingdom, it prefented but a miferable thew of a few weather- 
beaten tenements fheltering themfelves beneath a variety of fmall craggy eminences. 
The bafin of this harbour is fufficiently large, and well protected both by nature and 
art; a long projecting headland forms a great bay in front, while a mighty mafs of 
rock, the only grand feature in this part of the ifland, ftretches far into the fea behind 
it, and {wells to the magnitude of no inconfiderable mountain. From the fummit of 
this. hill, called the head of Helyhead, not only the coaft of Ireland, but even 
feveral points of the. Ifle of Man are faid to be vifible, when the weather is fufficiently 
favourable. ‘ a 
Our next, as well as our principal object, was to vifitthe Paris Mountain, by far. 
the greateft curiofity Anglefea can boaft, and its moft confiderable fource of wealth. 
——The copper.mines in this part of the ifland are fuppofed to have been known to 
_and worked by the Romans, and a lake on the mountain, which is now filled up, 
has been diftinguifhed, long before the prefent works were formed, by the title of 
“the Mine Pool.”? _ Various are the mades of, accounting for the modern name of 
this mountain, the moft probable of which makes it derived from the old Welch word 
Praas, fignifying brafs, which may eafily be corrupted into Paris. Whatever may 
be the foundation of this conjefture, the Paris Mountain cannot fail to excite the 
admiration of all ftrangers, both from its appearance, the extent of its works, and 
the regularity wich which they are condudted. This mine is confiderably more than a 
mile in circumference, and on an average 1300 men are employed in it conftantly; it 
has alfo the fingular advantage of being worked in the open air, a circumftance which 
contributes much to expedite the feveral branches of labour and fuperintendance, as * 
well as to fecure the health of the perfons employed. As a {peétacle, it is not a little 
ftriking to behold a large arid mountain entirely ftripped of its hérbage by the fteam 
of the falphur works, and perforated with numberlefs caverns, which opening under 
lofty arches one below the other, feem to difclofe the deepeft arcana ofthe earth. The 
various pofitions of the crowds of men employed, the afcent and defcent of innumera- 
ble bafkets to bring up the ore, and the perpetual echo of the blafts of gunpowder 
introduced to diflodge it from the rock, produce an effe& onthe mind which I have 
feldom known to arife from the complicated and difficult inveftigation of miaes other- 
wife circumftanced. Abundance of vitriolic water is found in thefe works, and its 
ftrength is {o great as to turnin an inftant whatever fteel or iron is dipped in it to the 
eolour and appearance of copper. This water it expofed to the fun in large open 
: Po ay a : troughs, . 
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troughs, and the copper quality is extraéted from it by a very curious procefs; 
quantities of fulphur alfo are produced, ‘and its fublimation is carriéd on in v: 
{pots upon the mountain, till at laft the whole is colleGed in fome largé boiling 
houfes, and formed into rolls of brimftone. The ‘copper ore is then. carried down 
in carts or fledges to fome fmelting-houfes conftrued in the valley below, near the 
fea-fde, where every remaining operation is performed with the utmoft care and re- 
ularity. 6” 
e In eosmieace of the riches extraéted from this mountain, the neighbouring vil. 
lage of Amlwch has rifen into eminence, which Lord Uxbridge and Mr: Hughes 
(the two great proprietors of the mines) have adorned with two elegant houles for 
their occafional refidence, calling one the Mona, and the other the Paris lodge. he 
little port of Amlwch is placed in a fmall cove among the cliffs, about half a mile be. 
low the village, and admirably fornied to receive and arrange the feveral veffels which 
are employed in the copper and brimftone trade. It often alfo affords a fafe haven‘to, 
thofe fhips which in their paflage from Ireland are driven to the north-ea{t yound the 
point of Holyhead, and cannot make that harbour. 
Returning through. the difmal village of Llanerchymydd to Gwyndu, we foon left 
the ifland of Anglefea, and repafled the Menai ftraits at Bangor ferry, front whence 
an excellent road, commanding a variety of fine profpeéts on the coalt, led us‘to Caer- 
narvon—~The wooded bank of the Anglefea thore ftretched far before-us on our 
right, decorated-with a noble old feat of the Earl of Uxbridge, while below it the 
great channel ‘of the Menai {traits perpetually varied its form, prefenting in one point 
of view a large navigable river, and in others the bafin of a fine lake, encompafied 
by an amphitheatre of thick groves. The country immediately furrounding us was 
extremely pleafant, being interfperfed with various gentle acclivities, which formed 
the entrance to as many wooded vallies, 


and penetrated in fight into the hollows of 
thofe high impending mountains which hid Snowdon from our view. At length all 


the attendant fcenery became expanded, and as we approached Caérnarvon;: the towers 
of its mighty caftle ftood boldly forward before its embattled walls, juft where the fea, 
emerging from its {traits and afluming its proper form, mixed with St. George’s 
Channel, and wathed the rocky fhore on the fouth-welt of Anglefea near Newburgh. 
‘Phe neatnefs and regularity of this town, its delightful fituation, and the pleafant walk 
on its quay, with its accommodation for fea bathing, have induced feveral Englith fa- 
milies to make it their-fummer refidence, for the purpofe of avoiding the crowded in. 
convenience of the more‘polithed, but lefs fimple, public places in the fouth of Enz. 
land; hence has Caernarvonh, like Swanfea and ‘Tenby in South Wales, acquired much 
_ improvement and a fuperior difplay of elegance from the refort of ftrangers, {till pre- 
ferving its original features. aa ; 
Caernarvon, like Conway, is walled round, and its walls and gates are entire; it 
was made a free borough by Edward J., the royal founder of its caftle. That maz- 
“nificent fortrefs was finifhed in 1284, and was wonderfully fituated for ftrength before ; 
the introduction of artillery, ftanding on an infulated néck of land, almoft farrounded 
by the fea and the river Seiont. ‘This rival of Conway in its fplendor now languifhes 
ina fimilar ftate of decay, and threatens by afpeedy downfall, to deprive the country* 
of one of its principal ornaments. A grand gateway, with a ftatue of its founder over 
it, guarded by four portculliffes beneath a lofty tower, introduced us to. the great ob- 
long court of the caflle. The towers of this court are | 


high and angular, with turreis 
of the fame kind rifing from their tops, three of which decorate the grea: Eagle tower, 


in which we were fhewn the apartment famous for the birth of Edward HU, the firtt 
6 ; Engtith 


great. 
arious 
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Englith Prince of Wales. The noble profpect, however, which its fummit affords is. 


much more-fatisfactory to a traveller than the difplay of a fmall dark room, celebrated 
only for having produced the moft weak and degenerate of our monarchs.——There 
are fome remains of the ancient Segontium near this town, and a fummer-houfe on the 
oppofite hill occupies the fite of a Roman fort. ‘The walk to this eminence is pleafant, 





~ and it commands an extenfive view over the fea, the Straits, Anglefea, andthe moun. . 


tains, but it has lately been unmercifully ftripped of the fine wood with which the whole - 


hill was clothed. : ; ; 

An excurfion from Caernarvon, rather curious than pleafant, tempted us to explore 
the long neck of land which forms the. extreme point of its county, and making one 
horn of the great bay of Cardigan, unites the two parts of the principality towards the 
fea. Our road lay for many miles immediately an the fhore, with fine views of the 
extremity of Anglefea on the right, and a high chain of mountains in front, marked’ 





by the vaft indented fummits of the rock called Porthyndyllern Head, near the extre- | 


mity of the peninfula.. Clofe under its bafe we croffed this neck of land, and defcend. 


ing to the other coaft, came in fight of the vaft expanfe of Cardigan bay, backed by ° 


the mountains of Merionethfhire, and thofe extending from the conflux of the Dovey 
with the fea to Aberyftwith and Cardigan. A more extraordinary amphitheatre of 
mountainous nature can hardly be imagined, arranging itfelf with {mail intervals around 


one of the largeft bays in Great Britain. It reminded me fomewhat of the grand dif- - 


play of the north-eaft bay of Scotland; but the oppofite coaft was more diftant, and 


the boundary lcfs eminently ftriking than that of the vaft mountains of Sutherland 


and Rofsthire, ftretching down to the Firths of Dornoch and Cromartié, and op- 


pofed by. thofe of Invernefs and Aberdeenfhires. In a cove clofe upon the fhore, we 
found the little fithing town of -Pwlwhelli, which, though a very poor place, is.the 
principal one ‘in this ill-inhabited diftriét. 





diftinguifhed only by the ruin of its caftle ona high mount, nearly oppofite to the grand 


Proceeding nearly eaftward, algng the | 
fhore towards the centre of the bay, we. foon reached another town called Crickheith, . 


objcét difplayed by that of Harlech on a bold-eminence of the Merioneththire coaft. Our ” 


road now began to grow very indifferent, and feveral hills, dangeroufly fteep, brought 
us to the wretched village of Penmorva, not far from eo etig full of perils leads 
over the fands into Merioneththire, forming the neareft roufe from Caernarvon to’ 
Dolgelly. We purfied it no further, but fatisfied with the fhort view we had taken of 
this part of the country, and difgufted” with-itS bad roads-and accommodations, we 
re-crofled the peninfula by a very arduous and uninterefting tract of hills, to Cacr« 


narvon. . ; ‘ 


Cuap, 
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Cuar. IV. — Progrefs from Caernarvon through the Snowdonia, fome of its Mountains 
and Lakes.—Tranfient View of Y,Wyddfa, or the Peak of Snowdon.—Bethketert.— 
Grand Pafs of the Pont-Aberglafslyn.—Wildnefs of the Merionethfhire Mountains, and 
beautiful Contraft of the Defcent into the Vale of Feftiniog.—Striking Beauty of Tan-y- 
Bwich.—Great Improvements in its Diftri€t.—Excurfions to Feftiniog, Rhaidr Du, and 
Harlech Caftle—Intelligence of the Inbabitants in this Part of the Country, and their 
Attachment to the Harp.— Pleafing Accommodation at the Ian of Tan-3-Bwich.—Cata- 
rat of Dolymyllyn.—Falls of the Cayne and Mothwage.— Dalgelly.—Comparative 
Height of Cader-Idris and Snowdon.—Fine Ride to Barmouth.— Lake and Town of Bala. 
—Pafs of Glyndiffis.—Corwen-— Beauties of Glenwedwy, or the Falley of the Det.— 
Vale Crufis Abbey.—Charming Pofition of Llangollen and its Cottage.—Dinas Braan 
Caftle.—Pafs of the Berouin Mountain to Llanrhaidr.—Barenefs and Grandeur of the 
Pifiill Rhaidr. 


OUR grand obje€t now was to explore the wonders of the Snowdonia, that immenfe 
pile of mountains, which encircle the mighty lord of this vaft domain ; but the incef- 
fant florms peculiar to this unequal diftrict, and attended with ftrong guits of wind, 
in great part fruftrated the enterprize. In vain have I at two different feafons, at- 
tempted to vifit the lake of Llanberis, and on that fide to take the moft advantageous 
view of Snowdon, but each time have I been bafiled by the feverity of the climate, 
which purfued me with unremitting adverfity. We were obliged therefore to con- 
tent ourfelves with the dire& pafs by Bethkelert, and entering the great defile of the 
mountains, took our farewell of all the beautiful objeéts which had fo long attraéted 
our attention on the coaft of Caernarvonfhire, together with the funfhine which had 
enlivened them.--——The great catara& of Ys-Gwyrfa foon difplayed itfelf before us, 
and we paffed in: filent amazement under the vaft mountains of Moel-Elean, Caftel- 
Cedwin, and Mwnwdd Vawr, the latter of which tofe immediately from the great 
pool of the Cwellwyn lake, near the end of which the valley opened, and Y,Wyddfa, 
the lofty peak of Snow<on, appeared high in view above its fubordinate fummits. It 
was in vain again that we triea on this quarter to climb the fide of ihis Britifh atlas; a 
mifty fky and a tempeftuous day continued to refi our enerts; and obliged us, after 
a fruitlels wandering about its rocky baic;~.o-tane fhelter ina miferable hovel at Beth- 
kelert. From thence the wild afpect of the country frowned on us with the utmolt 
afperity, and the rigor of an inclement feafon added frefh horror and majefty to the 
grand pafs of Pont-Aberglafslyn. “The vaft ridges of mountains, ending in an immenfe 
perpendicular chain of rocks, which reared their afpiring heads far above the clouds, 
here impended over a deep hollow, through which rolled with favage impetuofity, that 
prodigious torrent which divides the counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth. Inceffant 
fiflures in the fides of thefe mountains prefented an infinite variety of gufhing catarats, 
and increafed the turbid ftream, which, precipitating itfelf in an abrupt fall under the 
arch of the bridge conneéting the rocks and forming the pafs, rufhed with redoubled 
violence towards the fea. ‘Ihe grandeur of this fcene is indefcribable, and it was fol- 
lowed by a continued feries of wild and rocky heights, fcarcely to’ be furmounted by 
the rude unequal track we purfued, while feveral vaft torrents perpetually croffing it, 
threatened to interrupt its courfe. Agriculture feemed entirely banifhed from thefe 
tremendous waftes, and a few goats and fheep, the only denizens of this favage coun- 
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try, were obferved browfing on precipices to which few human fteps could venture, to 
follow them.——In the mid{t of fuch a defert, extending far around it on either fide, 
the beautiful valley of Feftiniog difclofed fuddenly the ftrong contraft of its charms, and 
the pleafant inn of Tan-y-bwich afforded us a welcome refuge from the ftorms with 
which we had been perfecuted. ; 

This enchanting valley fmiles with the moft luxurious cultivation, rich woods de- 
corate its fwelling hills, neat villages adorn its plains, and the gentle river Drwydd, 
winding in perpetual meanders through a. range of fine paftures and meadows, flows 
in tranquil beauty towards the rocks that encircle the coaft. Elevated on a high ter- 
race, beneath a profufion of fpreading groves fronting the fouth, the handfome man- 
fion of the Griffith family at Tan-y-bwlch, enjoys at one view all the placid beauties 
of the valley, while the rugged and mifhapen mountains that encompafs it, form an 
awful clofe to this fcene of delight, and forbid the eye to wander farther in fearch of 
pleafure. This delightful fpot has been greatly improved by the fpirit and tafte of 
Mr. Oakley, who married its heirefs; nor -has his attention been confined merely to 
his own territory, the whole neighkourhood having profited by his exertions. On 
my fecond vifit to this country, after an interval of fix years, I found two noble 
bridges with a caufeway, built acrofs the valley, and the rugged track which led 
through the wilds of Merionethfhire from Dolgelly, converted into one of the fineft 
roads the art of man could devife, and fo ingenioufly drawn as to avoid all the labo- 
rious ‘fteeps, except one abrupt defcent into the valley. Neither was the Caer- 
narvonfhire fide without its progreflive amendment under the fame aufpices, and 
in confequence of this example, the hovel at Bethkelert was converted into a decent 
inn, and even the pafs over the mountains from Tan-y-bwlch to the Pont-Aber- 
glafslyn was rendered more eafy, though the heights to be furmounted in that 
quarter were far too arduous to be conquered with perfe& fuccefs. Thus is a tra- 
yeller now conduéted, not only without fear, but with an incredible degree of eafe 
and pleafure, through the centre of the moft mountainous part of our ifland, and over 
eminences till of late impervious to a carriage, and with difficulty fermountable by a 
horfe. 3 

After tracing the valley by another good road to the little village of Feftiniog, witich 
ftands on an emi 1ence beneath the mountains that enclo-«sThead, we proceeded dowm 
it oppofite the gre ‘es and honfe of Tan-y-bwich, ti!!. ve turned to the left to vifit a farm . 
called the Rhaids-Du;~or the ._catare* at lies in the recefs of a narrow glen, - 
where a large ftream dafhing over a high précipice of dark rocks in the midft of a thick 
wood, prefents a very picturefque object, and adds a new ornament to a {tripe of coun-~ 
try already decorated with a profufion of every natural beauty. Our track from thence 
to Harlech caftle over a chain of mountains was difficult to find, but we had an intelligent 
guide in a young fon of our landlady; the morning alfo was fair for our excurfion, 
and the profpects which every afcent afforded were varied by alternate views of the fea. 
and land. 

The town of Harlech, once the capital of the county of Merioneth, is fituated almoft — 
at the extremity of a barren defert, which defolates a great neck of land projecting 
into the fea, whofe fands encompafs it on two fides. A few miferable cottages, form- 
ing an irregular ftreet, are all the vifible remains of its former fpleadour, except the 
inconfiderable ruin of its county hall, and the magnificent walls of its caftle. This 
noble edifice is the moft perfe& of the fortrefles made by Edward I. on this coaft, and 
feems to have been conftrudted wit peculiar ftrength to refift the attacks of enemies, 

: the 
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_the inclemiency of its expofed fituation,-and the depredations of time. ——~ It waa 
finifhed in the year 1283, was befieged; and with difficulty taken by the Earl of Pem- 
broke in the wars of York and Lancafter, and was the laft in North Wales which held 
out for the king in the rebellion. . Before the ufe of gunpowder it mutt indeed have 
been almoft impregnable, being founded on a high infulated rock, and acceffible only 
by a drawbridge and three gateways ftrongly guarded by porteullifes. Befide the four 
great circular towers that defend the entrance, there are others highly turrettéd at each 
of the angles of its principal court, and many of their apartments are almoft entire. 
The remains of the chapel are alfo to be traced, and a ftaircafe, yet whole, led us to a 
walk on the walls, from which we had an advantageous view of the coaft and coun- 
try, together with the bold architecture of the inner front of the caiftle. - 

We left Tan-y-bwich on the following morning with regret, and frorn the top of the 
fouthern barrier of the valley of Feftiniog took our farewell of a fpot where we had 
pafled feveral very pleafant days. The beauty of the furrounding fcenery charmed us, 

and we were delighted firft with the rude ftate of nature, and afterwards with the fuce 
cefsful improvements of art; we found amufement in the intelligence, civility, and 
ftmplicity, of the ruftic inhabitants; and even here our meals were enlivened with the 
mufic of the harp. In South Wales this original Britifl:inftrument is much fallen into. 
difufe, but throughout the whole of North Wales it is ftill cultivated with a degree of 
veneration, and fcarce a family exifts in the meaneft cottage svithout at leaft one per- 
former. At Conway we were regaled with the ftrains of a blind harper, who feemed 
the reprefentative of an ancient druid, and the females of the houfe blended their vocal 
powers not unpleafantly with his notes, reciting chants which had been popular in former 

’ ages, and commemorations of their traditional heroes. ‘The mufical exhibition at Tan- 
y-bwich, though lefs excellent, was neverthelefs highly pleafing, and our hours there 
pafled more agreeably than the accommodations of a fmall inn in a remote diftri@ will 
generally allow. ‘These were enhanced greatly by the obliging and attentive conduct 
of our landlady with her family, who on my fecond vifit lamented that her powers for 
the reception and entertainment of ftrangers were not enlarged among the other im- 
provements of the vicinage. Time, however, mutt effect this, as the thoroughfare be. 
comes more frequented, and when the roads are on all fides fo far finifhed as to pre- 
fent an ealy accefs to one or~be moft interefting {pots nature can difpl: y, in her fhew of 
placid beauty, not unattended Wn’: a majeftic exterior. wan 

Our courfe now lay for feveral mtn: >ver the - .ouintains, wa the ews, though wild 
in the extreme, were wonderfully extenfive;—as the day was clear, we could eafily dif- 
cern the bold fummit of Snowdon in the north, as we approached the heights of 
Cader-Idris in the fouth. After pafling the miferable village of Trawfvyn-nydd, we 
defcended gradually into a well wooded valley, and croffing a torrent, deviated from 

’ the road by a rough and bogey afcent, to vifit the fathous cafcade of Dollymyllyn. The 
fcene amply repaid our trouble, where the Gamlan, ‘a confiderable ftream, rufhing down 
a rapid flope, falls in a perpendicular cataraé&t over the thelving fide of an immenfe rock, 
from whence it is dathed back amidft perpetual fpray arifing from the oppofite ridges 
of its narrow channel, and then runs foaming in a broken and-impetuous torrent till 
it reaches the level of the valley below. ‘This part of the country is remarkable for the 
firiking f{cenery of its waterfalls, and the two cataraéts of the Cayne and the 
Mothwaye, not many miles diftant, abound equally in the features fuch dbjeéis 

* prefent, intermixed with fome peculiar points of pi€turefque beauty. . 


Such 
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Such were the grand chara&ters which diftinguifhed this extraordinary country; our 
defcent from which, on a hanging fhelf above the river Mawdoch, -brought us to Dol- 
gelly, the modern capital of the wild county of Merioneth.. This poor town has-only 
its fingularly. ftriking fituation to boatt of, being compofed of a féw irr2gular and. ill- 
built ftreets, . The view fron: its bowling-green is peculiarly grand, and it derives much 
beauty from its pofition immediately under the northern bate of Cader-Idris:, ‘That 
mighty mountain rifes here in a flope nearly perpendicular, but broken by various 
rocky hollows to its two peaks, the higheft-of which, called Pen-y-cader, bears a very 
volcanic appearance.. This circumftance has induced many travellers to.compare the 
height of, Cader-Idris with that of Snowdon, which from the irregularity of its afcent 
and the inequalities of its prodigious bafe, often deceives.the eye, and feems lefs lofty 
than it really is... A nearer view cannot fail to diflipate the charm, and the admea- 

_ furement which has been accurately taken, fettles the point; for, according to Mr. 
Pennant’s account, the higheft fummit of Cader-Idris is not more than 2850 feet 

above the level of Dolgelly green; whereas the great peak of Snowdon called 

_Y¥-wyddfa, or the: confpicuous, is more than 3600 above the quay of €aernarvon, + 

Clofe to Dolgelly, the Mawdoch from the north meets the Avon from the eat, 
and both together form.a wide aftuary, which becomes an open fea near Barmouth. 
‘The ride on its northern bank can {carcely be paralleled in the boldnefs of its furround- 

~ ing fcenery, the romantic grandeur it exhibits in every part, and . the extraordinary art 
and labour with which the road is con{tructed. ‘Winding round the hill oppofite to 
Dolgelly ona fine level fhelf, we foon came to the feparation of the vallies oppofite to: 
Tan-y-bwlch and Barmouth,-as we reached a handfome new bridge which croffes the - 
Mawdoch, juft before it falls into the Avon. Immediately after this junction, the ex- ° 
panfe of water became more confiderable, and at length filled the whole of the vale, 

‘bearing at high tide the appearance of a large lake encompaffed with noble mountains, 
‘Their rocky fides waving in a vatt variety of undulations, advanced towards the very 
margin of the water, fometimes covered with brufh-wood, and at others frowning with 
all the majefty of impending cliffs, ‘Where the ground would admit of it, fmall 
patches of cultivation, anda few verdant paftures enlivened the fcene, being frequently 
intermixed with groves of high trees rifing finely beneath en -ences fo placed as to 
fhelter them fromthe fea winds.’ ‘The road, followiny-the inequalities of the coaft, 
wound beautifully ruucd the ttornn=n fhore of thi:-great bafin, and fhewed all its beau- 
ties to advantage, till the high rock 0! pe-.--=«ff, advancing far into the water, obliged 
it to occupy a fhelf not unlike that of Penmanmawr, cut with great labour and inze-' 
nuity in its fide"From thence we gained a view of the mouth of the river emerging 
into the fea from the recefles of a vaft amphitheatre of mountains, among which the 
two points of Cader-Idris bore the moft confpicuous appearance, and crowned the whole 
with indefcribable grandeur. “‘Barmouth is faid to reprefent Gibraltar in its afpect and 
fituation, being placed under a prodigious rock, and the houfes occupying high terraces 
oneabove the other, as far.as it was practicable to raife them. It may certainly be ad- 
mired for its fingular pofition, as well.as the profpect it commands acrofs the fea to 
thofe oppofite hills of Caernarvonfhire which form the extremity of the great bay of 
Cardigan ; yet when confidered as a town, it fell fhort of what I bad been led to expeét; 
both from the great labour and expence beftowed on its approach, and from its having 
long been frequented by many families of North Wales for the purpofe of fea bathing, 

- ‘The place itfelf indeed is {mall, and the houfes in general are mean and difficult of 
accefs from the inequalities of the ground on which they are built; the accommo- 
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dation of the inns alfo is very moderate, and the fhore is obftruéted by feveral hills of 
fand; notwithftanding which inconveniences Barmouth is commonly much crowd: 
ed during the fummer months, and lodgings are often very difficult to be obtained. 

After our return to, Dolgelly, a perpetual fucceffion of heavy ftorms prevented onr 
intended afcent of Cader-Idris, and we were, after various attempts, obliged to relin- 
quifh the defign, which, from the fame caufe, I have never fince been able to execute. 
The fame fate ever attended me at Snowdon and Plinlimmon ; and fuch is the ftormy 
atmo{phere {urrounding thefe great eminences, that I believe much leifure and patience 
might be exhaufted in vain to accomplilh this objeét, though fometimes an accidental 
funfhine may render it eafy. After all there -is lefs to be regretted in the prevention 
of thefe expeditions than an unpratifed traveller may imagine, for the elevation is too 
great for any difplay of pidturefque beauty, every diftindion of the vales is loft in the 
general chaos of the furrounding mountains, and the difpofition of their rugged tops, 
when viewed from above, is rather a matter of curiofity than pleafure. Add to this, 
the labour of the undertaking, with the chance of its failure by fome changes above, 
which we from below can neither forefee, nor even difcover when they happen; com- 

. pute the dangers that, may arife from ftorms, fogs, violent gufts of wind, and extreme 
cold,and you may eafily imagine the undertaking not very eligible without a favourable 
opportunity. 

From Dolgelly we purfued the courfe of the Avon through a valley enclofed within 
high hills, and well inhabited, the river growing more rapid and the country wilder 
as we approached the barrier forming the divifion of thofe waters which feed the two 

reat divifions of Merionethfhire. After traverfing fome high grounds we gained at 
Tenet a view of the iake of Bala or Pimble-Meer, the whole northern fhore of which 
we traverfed in our way to the town éf Bala, which is fituated at its eaftern extremity. 
This lake, known by the names of Pimble-Meer or Lyn-Tegyd, is the Jargeft in 
Wales, being near fix miles in length anda mile in breadth; but its fcenery is rather 
deficient, as the country about it is generally bare of wood, and the hills, though con. 
fiderable, are void of that majelty which the mountainous country we had paffed 
abounded in. From the bottom of this lake iffues the great river Dee, and pafling 
under a romantic old h*‘dge, winds gently in a wide and deep ftream through a courfe 
of rich meadows towards Co.ven and Llangollen. The town of -Bala confifts prin- 
cipally of one handfome ftreet, with a high artif’-.i-meat, spparently the keep of a 
fortrefs, at the fouth-eaft end of it. -a 5::t-vith its lake and bridge it prefents fe- 
veral agreeable objects to the neighbouring feat of Mr. Price, whofe ‘grounds are laid 
out in a very elegant modern tafte under the judicious aufpices of Mr. Eames, This 
agreeable fpot is well fheltered from the mountains which impend over it by a thick 
grove, and a fine lawn defcends from the houfe in feveral bold fwells to the town. On 
the -right a pleafant winding walk is conduéted by the fide of a rapid torrent, which 
flowing from the mountains, forms a winding dell beautifully fringed with wood in its 
paffage, and joins the Dee foon after it emerges from its lake, in the meadows below. 
‘Bala 1s furrounded on every fide with mountains, through which various roads are cu- 
rioufly wrought towards Dinafmonthy at the back of Cader-Idris, towards Llanvilling 
over the Berouin, and. towards Llanrwft in the vicinage of the Snowdonia; all thele 
tracts are remarkable for the wildnefs of the diftrids through which they lead, and 


that to Dinafmonthy in particular abounds in thofe romantic objects with which nature 
has decorated her moft favage regions. 








On 
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On leaving Bala and its lake, the afpect of the country was lefs interefting till we 
rejoined the Dee, which we crofled juft before we reached the great Irith road, where 
we turned to the left for about a mile to fee the pafs of Glyndiffis, over which that road 
is conducted. A torrent here is precipitated from the hills with great force, fretting in 
, perpetual curves between two chains of rocks, and falling at times perpendicularly 
from bafinto bafin, ‘The road is fo conftruéted as to follow the windings of the tor- 
rent on a fhelf above it, {pringing acrofs it by a bold arch in one place, and com- 
manding all its falls interwoven beautifully with brufh wood in great per‘eVon; ‘t 
thus afcends gradyally to the wild moor of Caniogé above, after traverfing which for 
many miles it defcends in a long flope through one of the great woods which fringe 
the hills bounding the vale of Conway. We purfued it no farther, but 
returning through the pafs of Glyndiffis, foon reached the neat town of Corwen on 
the banks of the Dee, at the extremity of Merionethfhire, and clofe to the borders 
of Denbighhhire. ‘ 

‘This was the territory of that renowned hero Owen Glendower, the formidable op- 
ponent of Henry IV., in the 14th century, whofe gigantic features ftill decorate the 
fign poft of the principal inn, and whofe whole diftrict yet bears the name of Glend- 
wrdwy, or the valley of the Dee. Leaving the turnpike road here, which abounds in 
beat ties nearly equal to thofe we went in fearch of, we croffed the river by ahandfome 
bridge of fix arches, and foon reached Llandifilio, the charming feat of Mr. Jones, 
on the oppofite fide of the valley. ‘The mountains grew bolder and more abrupt 
as we proceeded, and thick woods with rich paftures, interfperfed with an abundance 
of whitened cottages, and decorated with feveral gentlemen’s feats, began to enliven the 
nearer ground, while the Dee, differing in its progrefs as well as its origin from the 
other rivers in this country, from the fmooth and tranquil ftream we firft admired, be- 
came a rapid and furious torrent as we receded from its fotirce, and forced its turbulent 
paflage over a rocky bed between the various groves, cliffs, and mountains, which 
feemed planted there to obftruct its courfe. 

In a narrow recefs on the left, almoft overfhadowed by a vaft luxuriance of wood, 
the elegant ruin of Vale Crucis abbey difclofed its monaftic fragments to our fight. 
Diftin€ and feparated as it is from the bufy haunts of men, the moft rigid enthufiaft 
could not have chofen a {pot more reclufe, or better fuited Yor the purpofes of devo-. 
tion and retirement. A vaft claia.of wild mountains fems it in on every fide, leaving 
barely room between them for a Httl. foo and a thick grove, amidft the gloomy’ 
fhade of which the mouldering walls and arches of the abbey make a molt picturefque 
appearance. ‘This was a Ciltertian monaftery, founded by the name of Llan-Egweft, 
or de Valle Crucis, in the year 1200 ; its architeCture is of that kind in which the Go- 
thic began to admit fome ornament, but had not yet arrived at the loaded acceflion 
of finery which has been improperly called “the improved.” The pillars that fup- 
ported the tower, and feveral of the doors, are {pecimens of this talte, but the arches 
within are moltly of the purer and more ancient Gothic, and fome of the windows cor- 
refpond nearly with thofe of Salifbury cathedral. ‘Three fides of the church are moftly 
entire, as is part of the abbey, now inhabited by a farmer; and the weft front, being 
almoft perfect, cannot fail to attract the notice of every admirer of thefe interefting rem- 
nants of antiquity. ‘The little valley in which this ruin is fituated, foon terminates in 
the high ridge of hills forming the fouthern boundary of the vale of Clwydd, over 
which an excellent road is conducted to Ruthyn and Denbigh; but having already vi- 
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fited thefe places, we did not purfue it. We returned therefore to the banks of the Dee, 
which grew {till bolder and more rapid as we advanced towards the fine Gothic bridge 
of Llangollen, a little town in Denbighthire beautifully fituated above the fouthern 
bank of the river, and almoft furrounded by the impending ridge of the Berovin 
mountains, from whofe proud amphitheatre the boldeft maffes of infulated rock and 
wood appear to have ftarted forth, and formed the irregular channel of this enchanting 
valley. Llangollen can claim little praife beyond what is beftowed on the tranfcendent 
beauty of its exterior ; for within, it exhibits nothing but a narrow and ill-built ftreet. 
We vifited from thence a cottage with fome adjacent grounds, which two accom- 
plithed ladies from Ireland had laid out and ornamented with much tafte and elegance. 
The fituation is romantic in the extreme, commanding the town and the vale below it, 
in which feveral well-wooded hills form an agreeable contraft to the wild fcene behind, 
while encircling the fummit of a huge conic mountain, the broken fragments of Dinas- 
Braan caftle rjfe proudly in full front, and feem to defy every enemy but time, to which 
they have at length fubmitted. 

Under the condu& of a guide not abounding in intelligence we again fcaled the 
mountains, and purfued a very dreary and uneven track over the Berouin to the 
wretched village and ftill more miferable inn of Llanrhaidr, from whence a rugged lane 
led us to the celebrated cataract of the Piftill-Rhaidr. Though certainly the highelt, 
this is far from being the moft pi€turefque waterfall we had feen in our tour, and pers 
haps it fails at the firft view to ftrike the fight fo forcibly as might be expected, in cons 
fequence of the great defeét it labours under in the total want of all external fcenery. 
Here are no leafy groves to relieve the eye, no verdant lawns to fmooth the approach, 
but a narrow valley between two barren hills carried us ftraight forward to the object 
of our fearch, which met our eyes with a difadvantageous famenefs of appearance 
long before we arrived at it. We could not, however, but be impreffed with its mag. 
nitude when we came upon the fpot, though the ftream was rather more fcanty than 
ufual from a temporary deficiency of water. A lofty barrier of black rocks clofes the 
vale here, from whofe fummit the torrent defcends in a perpendicular but uneven fail 
of about one hundred and fifty feet, at the bottom of which it has worn its paflage 
through a ridge of the projecting rock, and rufhes into the valley- through an ex. 
traordinary arch of its own u:sking in another defcent of near fifty feet. The 
object was altogether fingular and fiwendous, asa though the peculiar imagery of 
landfeape was wanting, our moft fanguine~expetcations could not but be exceeded by 
fo great a production of nature, which feemed to invade the realms of fancy, and ape 
the magic drapery of an oriental romance, 
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Cuap. V. — Llanvilling. — Welch Pool. — Powis Caftle.— Vale of Montgomeryfbire. — 

Newtown on Severn. — Llanidloes. — Sources of the Severn and the Wye. — Pajs of the 

. Mountains between Montgomeryfbire and Cardiganfhire, to the Devil’s bridge. — 

Y-Sprwtty-Vwith. — Strata Florida Abbey. —~ Tregaron. — Llanbadern Vawr. — Ta- 

Lypont. —View of the Aiftuary of the Dovey. — Machynthleth. ~ aberdovey and 

Barmouth Ferries. — Town Merionydd. —Wild Country at th: Back of Cader Idris. 

Grand View of Dolgelly and its Vale from thence.—~ Romantic Scenery of the Dovey 

above Dinafmonthy. — Mallwydd. — Cann’s Office. Llanvair. — Montgomery. — En- 

trance of England. — Bifhop’s Caftle.— Downton Caftle.— Grandeur of Ludlow, its 

Cafile, and public Walk. — Croft’s Caftle, Shobd.n Court, and Berrington. — 

jo —- Hampton Court. —Weobly. — Return to Radnordfbire and Brecknock- 
hire. 

FROM Llanrhaidr we had a pleafant ride to Llanvilling a fmall town in Montge- 
meryfhire hanging on the fide of a hill, and after paffing a cheerful valley wathed by 
the river Vernieu, we croffed feveral high ridges, and defcended to Welch-pool, the 
county town of Montgomery. This is one of the moft flourifhing places in North 
Wales, confiderable works being eftablifhed near it, and an unufual air of opulence 
prevailing both in the town and its vicinage. It confifts principally of one very hand- 
fome ftreet, perpetually enlivened with the fhew of confiderable trade; its fituation 
alfo is delightful, in a charming vale alittle above the bank of the Severn, and clofe to 
the fine grounds of Powis Caftle. Lord Littleton’s animated defcription of that man- 
fion taught me to expe€t more beauty and grandeur than I found there, though its 
fituation is certainly very ftriking, and the profpe€t it commands finely varied. The 
whole vale of Montgomery lies fpread beneath the eminence on which it ftands, and the 
hills bounding it on all fides rife in the boldeft forms, while the Severn, though it does 
not here affume the appearance of a great river, fhews itfelf pleafantly difperfed in fe- 
veral diftin& points of view, and fufficiently enlivens the fcene. The town of Welch. 
pool alfo adds a beauty to the whole, from its fortunate pofitron, while the oppofite 
mountains of Briethen and Moel-y-golfa rife at once out of the level of the vale with great 
fublimity; on the fummit of one of which the county of Montgomery has erected a high 
pillar to commemorate the vitory of Admirai Rodney. In addition to thefe diftant 
objects, the floping hills and {welling lawns of the park, covered with thick planta- 
tions, and decorated with abundance of fine timber, form a magnificent outline to the 
place, and command views wonderfully extenfive on every fide, taking in the fummits 
of Cader-Idris, and fome of the higheft mountains in North Wales. Graced with 
thefe ftriking advantages of pofition, Powis ca{tle does not in itfelf prefent that majeftic 
object which tradition and imagination would teach a traveller to look for, and the ne- 
gleéted fate it has long languifhed in, deducts ftill more from its confequence. Buils 
with a dufky red ftone, which {trikes the eye at a ciftance with the afpect of an ill co- 
loured brick, an irregular mafs of heavy walls and towers difplays itfelf, almoft with- 
out a front to be diftinguifhed. The mournful folemnity of the wilderneffes and grafs- 
grown terraces of the gardens, defcending in the jorfaken grandeur of the laft century, 
is exceeded by the general defolation and melancholy which prevail within, where a 
yange of ill-fhaped and uninhabited apartments exhibits the cumbrous pomp.of old fa- 
fhioned. decoration, and feems tottering to decay with the few remainmg turrets 


that furround it. A longroom near the caftle, which was once connected. with it, 
has 
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thas been lately fitted up in the modern ftyleas a ball-room, but the proportion of 117 
feet in length by only 20 in breadth isextremely deficient. Such is the prefent ap- 
pearance of this grand but neglected place, on which ifa very little of that tafte and 
expence which have been lavifhed on inferior fpots could be fuccefsfully beftowed, it 
would foon fhine almoft unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. 

A rich vale watered by the Severn, here majeftic in its infancy, conveyed us between 
fine meadows, pleafing enclofures, and populous villages, to the delightful fpot which 
Newtown occupies, almoft encompaffed by the river, and furrounded by high wooded 
hills, on one of which a gentleman has built a temple, from whence fome of the fine(t 
views in the country may be obtained. The plain now began to contraétitfelf, and the 
mountains to clofe round it, through the various apertures of which feveral valleys 
opened, bringing their tributary waters to increafe the Severn, which rolled its mean- 
dering ftream between hills finely tufted with wood and variegated with paftures, as it 
defcended from the heights of Plinlimmon to the little town of Llanidloes: The pe- 
culiar mixture of grandeur and population which diftinguithes this tra of country, 
forms its principal ornament, and unites in a happy affemblage thofe objeéts which 
pleafe the cye with their tranquil beauty, and furprife it with their ftupendous ap- 
pearance. Woods, orchards, corn-fields, and pattures, are fcattered every where in 
profufion ; neat farm houfes and others of a fuperior order occupy fome of the belt 
pofitions, and many rough bridges of timber thrown acrofs the river make a pidlu- . 
refque addition to the landfcape,in which a degree of ‘ruftic elegance prevails, not in- 
compatible with the general air of poverty and fimplicity which feems annexed to the 
mountainoys character of the country. Llanidloes, the only town of note in this dif 
trict, though a poor place, is well laid out in four wide ftreets, with a {pacious mar- 
ket-houfe in the centre ; its wooden bridge over the Severn is very antient and much 
out of repair ; but it appears to be‘ufed by carriages-only in times of flood, the river 
here being fordable. : 

The fources of this river and the Wye are not far di(tant from Llanidloes in the 
receffes of Plinlimmon, each of which has formed the channel of a different valley, both 
being at firft inconfiderable ftreams, and undiftinguithed by any peculiar objects. ‘The 
Severn flows from the north-welt, and bears at firft the original Britifh name of the 
Uafren river; the head of the Wye is at no great diflance from it towards the fouth, 
and its courfe at firft inclines fouthward. ‘As we quitted the banks of the Severn, 
and advanced towards thofe of the Wye, the wooded afpect of the country began to . 
change, and cultivation contraéting itfelf within narrower limits, became loft at length 
in an immenfe expanfe of bare and dreary mountains. After an arduous ride of fome 
miles, unmarked by any pleafing objeét, we defcended to the Wye, at the melancholy 
village of Llangerig, and keeping fome time on the fide of it, crofled it by a marvel- 
loufly rocky ford, where it was ttle more thana rivulet. Our road now became in- 
expreflibly laborious, being in great part unfinifhed, and even where it was made, 
impending frightfully on a narrow fhelf over tremendous Pprecipices. At length we 
reached one ci the heights which form the bafe of Plinlimuion, and defcended pre- 
cipitately to the banks of the Rhydol, which we followed to the wretched village of 
Spwity, ana foon afterwards croffed our original track from Aberyftwith to Rhyader- 
gowy near the Devil’s bridge in Cardiganhhire, : 

Pafling beneath the woods and numerous plantations of Havod, we foon reached the 
village of Spwtty-Yitwith, and crofling a ridge of hills in which the Tivy finds its 
fource, defcended to the banks of that river to vifit the few mouldering fragments of 
Strafiur, or Strata Florida abbey. A fine circular gateway which formed the welt 
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end of the church, is all that remains fufficiently entire to convey an idea of its origi- 
nal ftru€ture, which was rebuilt by Edward ]. after having been burnt in his wars 
with the Welch. The Tivy here is a {mall ftream, and the town of Tregaron, to 
which it led us, an inconfiderable place, remarkable only fcr its church, ——A very wild 
track from thence led us back to the banks of the Yitwith, juft below Lord Lifburne’s 
feat of Croffwood park; from whence we pafled by Mr. Poweli’s pleafant place of 
Nanties, and leaving Aberyftwith about two miles on the left, crotled the Rhydol 
to reach the ancient town of Llanbadern Vawr, which is thought to have been a Ro- 
man ftation. As Aberyitwith has fwelled into importance in tts neighbourhood, this 
place has funk into infignificance, and can now be reputed as little better than a vil- 
lage, the fine Gothic edifice of whofe church, which was the cathedral of a Britifh 
bifhop, alone denotes its former “grandeur. 

At a fhort diftance from Llanbadern Vawr we joined the great road leading from 
Aberyftwith to North Wales, and after pafling the village of ‘Talypont gained a view 
of the coaft, juft where a bold range of mountains extend along the Merioneththire 
bank of the great river Dovey, which divides that county from Cardigan and Mont- 
gomeryfhire.——This ftream, which is here an aftuary, ravages a confiderable plain 
with its inundations, and proves how ftrongly its irregular and violent fupplies from 
the mountains at times perponderate over the regular current of the river, and the 
fettled acceffion of its tides. The oppofite range of mountains rifes ‘abruptly in thofe 
rocky piles for which North Wales is juftly celebrated, while the river winds ina 
broad fheet of water, fometimes approaching their bafes, and at others difporting 
itfelf in bold curves through the vale. The vale itfelf appears abundantly enriched 
with woods and the appearance of population; a variety of neat villages are {pread 
over it, and feveral iron works are eftablifhed within its confines: large veffels alfo 
are moored in different points of the river, fo that the whole fcene, as viewed from 
the read, which frequently occupies a high fhelf above the fouthern bank of the Do- 
vey, partakes in a very remarkable degree of the fcenery appropriate to mountains, 
intermixed with the bufy and artificial difplay which attends manufactories and navi- 
gable rivers. 

Re-entering Montgomeryfhire by the ftream of Llyfnant, which divides it from 
Cardiganfhire, we foon reached the town of Machynthleth, which may be confideret 
as the capital of this pleafant and populous diftri&, confifting of three handfome 
ftreets, with a good bridge. The Dovey, or Dyfi, which rifes in the mountains 
between Dinafmonthy and Bala, flows beneath it, and falls into the fea at Aberdovey, 
where a ferry is eftablithed acrofs its mouth to the Cardiganfhire bank ; from whence 
a road leads on the coaft fouthward to Aberyftwith, and northward by another ferry 
over the zeftuary of the Mawdochand Avon te Barmouih. ‘hele ferries are very in- 
convenient, and the roads leading to them being narrow and ill-made, are frequently 
formed on a fhelf on the cliffs, impending over the fea in frightful precipices, with- 
out the fecurity of a parapet. In the courle of this pafs along the coaft we’ came to 
the tittle town of Towyn, or Town Merionydd, backed bya range of high mountains, 
which (though not immediately on the coaft) has been reforted to as a fea -bathing 
place, after the manner of Barmouth, but has not much beauty or convenience to 
recommend it; Machynthleth is about twelve miles diftant, and a good road is made 
acrofs the hills, to that town, by which we returned to it. 

As we advanced up the vale of the Dovey from Machynthleth towards the north, 
feveral beautiful points of view difplayed themfelves from every eminence, and the 
country, as far as the neat village of Mallwydd, bore a pleafant, populous, and cul. 

tivated. 
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tivated afpect. There nature began to affume her rougher drefs, and when we reach- 
ed the wretched and almoft deferted town of Dinafmonthy, rocks appeared piled upon 
rocks before us, and the fouthern bafe of Cader-Idris feemed to block up ali further 
paflage. Winding through the hollows beneath that great mountain, we foon loft all 
traces of cultivation, with the appearance of human habitations; the river fhrunk 
into a rivulet, and fvon afterwards that rivulet was loft as we paffed the fever il torrents 
which fed it in our laborious afcent over one of its protrading maffes. Having at 
length gained this fubordinate fummit, we enjoyed a delightful view of the vale we 
had before vifited, where the Mawdoch and the Avon uniting form a vatt aftuary, 
and haften to join the fea at Barmouth. Noge craggy mountains environ this fpot 
and towards the weft the high pointed fummits of Cader-ldris cre exalted ; the valleys 
of the Avonand the Mawdoch prefent two charming ftripes of cultivation below, encir- 
cling their rivers, and the town of Dolgelly appears to great advantage in the centre 
. of the plain, with its high tower and the Gothic arches o: its old bridge. 

Returning to Dinafmonthy, which, though once a place of importance, can hardly 
now boaft the confequence of a village, we penetrated into the receffes of thofe heights 
in which the Dovey finds its fource, by the. road which leads from thence to Bala, 
and were abundantly gratified with the difplay of mountains, rocks, and torrents, 
with which nature has fuperbly decorated this wild and romantic part of North Wales. 
At length, fully ‘fatiated with its wonders and beauties, we returned into Montgo- 
meryfhire at Mallwydd, and pafling over a confiderable eminence, defcended into a 
cheerful plain, in the centre of, which a little above the river Verniew, we found the 
inn of Cann’s or Canon’s office, which was formerly an ecclefiaftical or military 
ftation, and is furrounded with feveral traces of ancient fortifications. Another afcent 
at the extremity of this plain brought us to the fmall town of Llanvair, agreeably 
fituated in a deep hollow furrounded by cultivated and wooded hills, rifing in perpetual 
undulations. After traverfing a long fucceffion of inequalities formed in the cavities 
of thefe hills, we reached one of the points where they terminate in the vale of the 
Severn between Welch-pool and Montgomery, and croffed that river near our for- 
mer track, pafling by Nant-cribba, a pleafant feat of Lord Hereford, to vifit the 
latter place. We found it an ill-built and irregular town, but the eminence on 
which it is fituated is {triking; the fragments of its caftle, which are mere walls, ftand 
boldly on a high mount projeting into the vale. This town was made a free borough 
by a charter of Henry IlJ., and was a confiderable place till the increafing importance 
of Welch-pool eclipfed it; fince that time it has fallen into infignificance, and now 
bears rather a deferted appearance; its caftle was reduced to ruins in the time of the 
civil wars, when it yielded to the parliament forces, after having experienced great va- 
riety of fortune fince its foundation in 1092. 

‘At the diftance of a few miles from Montgomery, we finally quitted North Wales, 
and re-entered England; afcending a fteep hill, from which we enjoyed a moit exten- 
five and beautiful profpe& over the Severn, its vale, the town of Montgomery, and 
the plantations above Powis caftle near Welch-pool. A downifh traét of country in 
the remoteft corner ef Shropfhire fucceeded, where the old irregular town of Bifhop’s 
Caltle lay fpread over the fide of a confiderable eminence. Soon afterwards we pafled 
through a fine park belonging to Lord Clive, within fight of the houfe, and proceeded 
through a rich and fertile vale to Ludlow. About four miles before we reached 
that place, we deviated a little from the road, turning to the right towards the valley 
formed by the Teme, to vifit Downton caftle, the much admired feat-of Mr. Knight. 
Great expence and peculiar tafte have been beffowed on its formation, nor is there a 
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point about the houfe or grounds that does not mark the fancy of its owner, generally 
correét, and even pleafing in its eccentricities. A modern caftle muft be reckoned among 
thefe, for itis by no means a convenient form of building ; nor does this in any refpéct, 
either of figure or pofition, refemble thofe ancient fortrefles which abound in that quarter 
of the kingdom. Still, irregular and unaccountable as it appears, the eye is upon the 
whole rather pieafed than offended with it, and the affortment of apartments within, 
fome of which are very fplendid, does not leffen its effet. Inthe management of his 
grounds Mr. Knight has been equally fuccefsful and particular; for though an acci- 
dental vifitor may Jament the want of expanded lawns, rifing plantations, and a 
broad {heet of water, yct mult his adherence to his fyftem of leaving nature unfettered 
by art ftand eafily excufed, if not applauded, where her thickets, her rivers, and her 
pattures, are fo happily difpofed. Charming indecd is the valley, which is here divided 
by the gentle Teme, flowing beneath a range of waving hills, clothed with thick wood, 
and crowned with tufted groves. 

As foon as we regained the great road, we pafled by a fecond feat of Lord Clive, 
called Oakley park, abounding in fine old timber, and immediately afterwards came in 
fight of the handfome town of Ludlow. 

The bold fituation of this place, covering the top of a confiderable hill; its lofty 
tower, fplendid houfes, and the magnificent ruin of its caftle, cannot but excite con- 
fiderable furprize in a ftranger, when firft he obferves the beauty and ornament with 
which nature and art have combined to create fo polifhed a town in a remote corner 
of the kingdom. The church is a fuperb building, and moft of the ftreets well-form- 
ed, notwithftanding their fteepnefs, abound in handfome houfes, which command ex- 
tenfive views over a beautiful country, terminated grandly by the Cley hills on one 
fide. Ludlow caftle, once the proud refidence of the lords marchers of the Welch 
borders, now exhibits a majeftic ruin, in which the fymmetry of its great hall, and 
feveral other fine apartments may yet be traced; a large round tower ftands in the 
centre of the court, whofe Gothic arches and light pilafters are not unlike the decos 
rations of fome of our chapter-houfes. Immediately beneath its walls a delightful 
public walk, well laid out and planted, is conducted round the mount which forms 
its foundation, commanding the Teme with its rich courfe of meadows, and the op- 
pofite range of wild irregular hills. This forms the principal promenade of the 
elegant town of Ludlow, and there do the modern beaux and belles of its neigh- 
bourhood affemble on a fpot, renowned in the days of chivalry for the martial 
tournament, and in thofe of claffic fame, for the poetic difplay of the court of 
Comus. 

‘The noble but neglected refidence of Croft’s caftle; Shobdon court, the fine feat 
of Lord Bateman; and Berrington, the highly ornamented place of Mr. Harley, at- 
tracted our attention as we defcended into the rich vale of Herefordfhire, abounding 
in orchards and hop-grounds, and encircled with hedge-rows of elms. Deep in 
this plain, and furrounded by wretched roads, we found the old and ill-paved town of 
‘Leominfter, obfervable only for its large church, in which the Saxon and Gothic forms 
of aychiteéture are extraordinarily blended. At a few miles diftance from this 
town, under the Dinmoor hills, which divide this vale from that of Hereford, we 
fought the venerable manfion of Hampton-court, built by King Henry IV. of Lancaf- 
ter, when earl of Hereford, afterwards poffefled by the earls of Coningfby, and at 
prefent the feat of Lord Malden. Much addition having been made of late to this 
place, it may now be called a highly finifhed and elegant refidence; but the old 
towers and gateways appeared to me the moft interefting part of the ftruture. The 
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grounds alfo are well laid out in the modern tafte, yet two great hills covered with rich 
wood, far eclipfed the new creation, and we lamented that fome of the old. avenue shad 
been facrificed to make room for young plantations. 

Proceeding along the vale from. Leominfter by an execrable road, and pafling be- 
neath the two high conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, we foon reached the poor 
town of Weobly, diftinguifhed only by its high fpire, and fituated beneath fome fine 
rifing grounds, which opening into the great plain of Herefordshire, difclofed all its 
riches again to our view. The filver ftream of the Wye flowing through its ena- 
melled meadows, and the bold projections of the Black mountain with the Van 
of Brecknockfhire, now hailed our return to that delightful part of South Wales, where 
the hofpitable manfions of our friends again received: us after our long and interefting , 
travel, 


Cuap. VI. — General Objfervations on Wales, and its Inhabitants. 


TIAVING thus fulfilled my defign in making a thorough furvey of the principality 
of Wales, I cannot properly conclude this work without recording a few obfervations- 
omthe manners of the people and the nature of the countries I have defcribed, fol-. 
lowing nearly the fame line which J purfued in my remarks on Scotland and its inha- 
bitants, 

The divifion of Wales into itstwo great diftri€ts of North and South, and the feveral 
counties contained in them,. is fuppofed to have been marked formerly by as great a 
variation in the manners of their inhabitants, produced by local cuftoms prevailing in 
each, and the fyftems of hoftility which exifted under thcir feveral princes. The frank 
and earneft temper of the Welch, aided by a natural degree of charatteriftic pride, 
kept up the fpirit of thefe diftinGtions long after the caufes of them had fubfided, and 
few nations have fhewn, in modern times at leaft, fo ftrong an attachment to the cui- 
toms, the traditions, and the long-traced defcent of their anceftors. Infenfibly, how- 
ever, in the lapfe of time, are thefe points of variation from their neighbours finking 
into oblivion, their afperities have been foftened down by mutual. intercourfe, and | 
what remains is far more pleafing and curious than offenfive to a ftranger. The 
provincial divifions have long fince ceafed to prefent any material difference in man- 
ners, except where peculiar circumftances (as in. almoft the whole of Pembrokefhire, 
and a part of the coaft of Glamorganhhire), have introduced a totally different people. 
Even the greater feparation between the inhabitants of North and South Wales has, in 
a confiderable degree, difappeared ; their manners being fo blended that, except the 
uniform and almoft exclufive attachment to the mufic of the harp, it is now difficult 
to diftinguifh the few. traces of originality which have been fo long boafted by the na- 
tive of North Wales as proofs of his fuperiority. The intervention of a third na- 
tion has in great meafure effeéted this, and the domineering influence of the Englifh 
charaéter has in a manner amalgamated -itfelf with two collateral maffes, which might . 
perhaps, though not infimilar, have never otherwife thoroughly united with each 
other. Englifh laws, Englifh judges, and above all,. the sna s increafing con- 
nection with Englith families, muft in time do away every eflential difference 
‘between the inhabitants of the two countries, and if another century is allowed 
to roll on in profperity, even the lanuage of Wales feems likely to be loft, 
oy thofe traits of peculiarity, which we now find it difficult to collect, will va- 
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Refinement has not yet attained to fo high a pitch in Wales that the focial vir- 
tues fhould be extinguifhed, or even much obfcured by apathy; among thefe virtues 
may ju(tly be reckoned that fingular attachment of its inhabitants to each other, which 

revaits moft eminently in private families, and univerfally in the whole community. 

Thus is the general band of union ftrengthened by reciprocal good offices between all 
orders of people, the rich affifting the poor with a kind of parental folicitude for their 
welfare, and the peafants exhcbiting that veneration towards their great land-owners, 
which they have been accuftomed to fhew from age to age to their anceftors. So 
harmlefs a relique of the feudal dominion is produétive here of much benefit to fociety, 
for inftances of oppreffion and tyranny are very rare in modein times, nor perhaps are 
thofe in power more difpofed to mifufe it, than thofe under them to fubmit to an undue 
exercife of it. Yet is even this happy trait of character in danger of being loft as re- 
finement increafes, if the gentlemen of Wales, following the example of thofe of Eng- 
land, defert their proper ftations, and lofe once that high eftimation which the impofing 
prefence of an active and upright landlord has tranfimitted to pofterity——-A more 
ufeful or dignified being indeed can hardly exift than a native man of landed property 
in Wales, living with credit in the manfion houfe of his anceftors, and exercifing his 
talents for the general good as an upright magiftrate, a friendly neighbour, and a li- 
beral benefactor. : 

High fpirit, energetic animation, and courage, may be accounted ftrong points of 
the Welch charaéter; and thefe, when properly exhibited, cannot fail to create re- 
fpeét and admiration. That zeal which attaches the numerous branches of families to 
each other, and the tenants to their landlords, often calls thefe propenfities of 
the mind into ation, nor are there wanting examples, in which they have been 
difplayed with a force and fentiment almoft bordering upon romance. A ftriking 
inftance of natural, as well as national intrepidity, was fhewn in the {pring of 
1797, when crowds thronged together on the firft rumour of the French invatfion ; 
peafants unufed to military difeipline, ranged themfelves under the ftandard of 
Lord Cawdor, and even the women of Pembrokethire contributed to difmay the 
enemy. 

Hofpitality, that engaging affection, which may take root-in every nation, but 
which retreats in general from the feats of opulence and luxury, is peculiarly adapted 
to the difpofition of the Welch, and wherever an opportunity has occurred, 1 have 
often witneffed its fafcinating influence. This ever-blooming flower frequently adorns 
thofe rugged tra&ts which would feem almoft impervious to the haunts of men, in the 
moft dreary wilds it charms the wearied fenfes of the traveller, and it flourifhes emi- 
nently in the remoteft vallies of Cambria. Open, ingenuous, and confiderate, the 
native gentleman of Wales difpenfes freely around him the benefits he receives from 
his pofition, and fupports the character he derives from his predeceffors by a well-timed 
and liberal attention to all who fall within his fphere of aCtion. No alpertion can be 
more falfe than that which has defcribed the Welch as averfe to ftrangers, and well 
may thofe travellers contradiét it, who coming into the country properly recommended, 
have been fhewn its curiofities with all the energy of zealous attention, and entertained 
with that kind of impreflive welcome, which may be fought for in vain in more polifhed 
diftridts. 

Some few defe&ts appear amidft the many valuable qualities of the Welch; but even 
thefe may frequently be traced to the excefs of virtues, and as the general civilization 
increafes, they will no longer be obfervable.” Hence has the natural charatter-fer 
animatioh fometimes partaken too much of warmth of temper, and a haltinefs of ox. 
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preffion has gained the Welchman the repatation of being quarrelfome. Conviviality 
in too great an extreme, has in fome focieties led to habitual intemperance; the mi- 
nute attention to ancient cultoms has often retarded improvement, and the veneration 
fhewn to a long line-of anceftors has occafionally degenerated into the {tiffnefs of fa 
mily pride. he higher orders of fociety have already, in great meafure, emanci- 
pated themfelves from thefe fhackles, but the lower are yet flow in following fo lau- 
dable an example. Among them the prevalent vice cf drunkennefs is apt to fofter 
the feeds of every other evil; a litigious fpirit, too often fomented induftrioully by 
the arts of chicane, fuperfedes frequently the natural tendency to fair dealing, an ha- 
bitual idlenefs fhuts up the fources of induftry, and a want of attention to cleanlinefs, 
encumbering poverty, degrades it by the {qualid appearance of want, raggednefs, and 
difeafe. Thefe fhades in the national character, which are by no means fo general 
as they have been, already fading imperceptibly beneath the funthine of profperity, 
and the introdudtion of arts and manufactures, mutt ultimately yield to that enlighten- 
ed {pirit which arifes from an enlarged intercourfe with other countries, and the re- 
gular progrefs of improvement in every branch of induftry. 

Man has not alone been confidered in the bleflings fo liberally beftowed, for the 
face of Nature muft abundantly confefs her benign influence, and Wales far exceeds 
all its neighbouring diftrig in romantic beauty. In cultivation and refinement, it 
certainly as yet falls fhort of its powerful and polifhed miftrefs ; but in the rude grandeur 
and unfettered fublimity of wild rocks, lofty mountains, and rapid torrents, few coun- 
tries can furpafs it. Its vales, fertile, piéturefque, and well inhabited, frequently 
burft upon the fight of an aftonifhed traveller with a charm difficult to be defcribed, 
after he has traverfed the long and dreary wafte of the intervening mountains. Fine 
rivers, abounding in romantic fcenery, pervade the principality in every direCtion, and 
iffuing from their central mountains, form in their curves thofe vallies through which they 
difport themfelves in their paffage to either fea. Thefe ftreams are moftly rapid in their 
origin, but many of them change their character, like the Severn, from the nature of 
the countries through which they flow; and fome, like the Wye, after experiencing 
fuch a change, refume at laft their priftine appearance, and become again engulphed in 
rocks and mountains. - 

The Severn may be faid to belong indifcriminately to either divifion, while the Dee, 
with the Conway and the Dovey, in North Wales, may be fully thought rivals to the 
Wye, the Ufke, and the Towey, in the fouth. The Briftol channél and the mouth 
of the Dee may be confidered as altuaries nearly equal in magnitude; the romantic 
beauties of the ‘Tivy, the Yitwith, and the Rhydol, may be balanced with thofe of 
the Clwydd, the Drwydd, and the Mawdoch; nor can the broad bafin of Milford- 
haven in South Wales, be thought infimilar to the lake of Bala in the North, either 
in the grandeur of its form, or its barenefs, while the fcenery attendant on its curving 
branches may anfwer to that which decorates the Menai ftraits between. Caernarvon- 
fhire and Anglefea.——In the height of its mountains, their rocks, and cataraéts, 
North Wales muit certainly claim the pre-eminence, nor can the wild traéts furround- 
ing the bafes of Snowdon, Cader-Idris, and the valley of the Dee, be matched by cor- 
re{ponding ol-jcéts in its fouthern neighbour.—— In cultivation and abundant popula. 
tion, South Walcs may juftly bear the palm of preference, and that divifion peculiarly 
excels in the effect produced by rich plains and vallies, thickly overfpread with towns 
and villages, and bounded by a majeftic outline of hills, which in many parts afpire to 
the grandeur and elevation of mountains, 
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Each country may boaft its vales, which generally take their names from their ap- 
propriate rivers: the vales of Clwydd and of Montgomery are the only very expanded 
- ones [ know in North Wales; but thofe of the Dee, the Conway, and of Feltinios, 
are wonderfully fuperior in romantic features, and the majelty of the furrounding 
objects, Thofe of the Wye, the Towey, and the Utke, in South Wales, excel both 
in extent, population, and placid beauty, intermixed with various majeftic features ; 
thofe of the Taaffe, the Neath, the Tivy, the Yitwith, and the Rhydol, partake 
much of the appropriate fcenery of the leffer vallies of North Wales, but do not fully 
equal them. ‘The towns and villages differ not much in either country, but are 
more abundant in South Wales, and in both they have experienced improvement 
from occafional circumftances; great roads towards Ireland have been introduced 
through each, and in both have manufaétures been eftablifhed with much fpirit and 
effect, fo that the coal and iron works of Merthyr-Tydvil and its vicinage in Glamor- 
ganthire and Brecknockfhire may vie with thofe of copper in the Paris mountain in 
Anglefea, and the various eftablifhments near Holywell in Flintthire. This advan- 
tageous acceflion of commercial importance is gradually increafing in perfeGion, and 
canals made to tranfport its produétions are now forming to pervade the country in 
various dire¢tions, and facilitate the intercourfe of the feveral divifions with ' 
each other, and of both with England. ‘Throughout the whole of Wales are 
to be traced in various parts the military roads and feveral curious reliques of the Ro- 
mans; the monuments of ancient Britith grandeur are ftill more univerfal, nor do the 
ivy-mantled abbey or the ruined caftle appear any where more frequent, or in more 
pidturefque pofitions. The proud towers of Caernarvon, Conway, and Harlech, 
with the abbeys of Vale-crucis and Bafinkwork, diftinguith North Wales; and South 
‘Wales may as juftly pride itfelf in the magnificent fragments of Caerphilli, Pembroke, 
and Kilgarren caftles, with the fplendid monaftic remains of Tintern, Llantony, and 
Strata Florida, and the princely ecclefiaftical ruins of St. David’s. 

Thus have nature, art, and even the veftiges of decayed grandeur, adorned both 
parts of this interefting portion of our ifland with peculiar and mutual advantages $ 
for the increafing improvement of each happy traét we may be allowed to hope, from 
the continued favour of Providence, and the fuccefsful induftry of man. So, when 
that happy period arrives, in which “all local diftinétions of its parts are loft in the 
perfection of the whole, the impetuous fpirit of the Welch, corrected by, and 
correcting in its turn, the tempered perfeverance of the Englith, may contribute 
a confirm, and prolong to future ages, the energetic refpetability of the Britith 
character, os . 
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THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT OF A NEW TOUR IN WALES, IS EXTRACTED 
FROM MR. MALKIN’s TOUR. 


SINCE the firft edition of this work was publifhed, Merthyr-Tydvil church has 
been taken down, and is re-building ona larger fcale. The chapel is finifhed, and 
ficenied by the bifhop. On’ my vifit to this place, in the fummer of 1806, I found that 
great improvements had been made in the town within the lat two years. Many 
new ftreets, in addition to thofe before mentioned, have been built, which are fuffici- 
ently ftrait and wide, and more have been laid out. The new houfes are in general 
good, and fome of the older ftreets have been re-built on an improved plan. Mr. Ma- 
ber, the reétor, has lately obtained an act of parliament to enable him to grant leafes 
on the glebe for building. ‘Thefe leafes are in general for three lives, but fome of 
them for a term of years. Nearly the whole of the glebe has been laid out in regular 
ftreets for building ; but the effects of the {cheme cannot be afcertained for fome time, 
as the profits will be uncertain, and the dilapidation very great. Should this fpecula- 
tion anfwer, it may be'calculated that when thefe leafes expire, the annual rents of the 
houfes, with other advantages which will accrue from an extended population, will 
render the rectory of Merthyr-Tydvil greatly fuperior in yearly income to the bithop- 
ric of Landaff. Itis a curious circumftance, that a few years back the whole revenue 
.of the re&tory, which was then. more than three hundred pounds per annum, was 
infufficient to pay the parochial rates. I think, if my memory is correa, that in one 
-year Mr. Maber paid five pounds more than he received from his living. The poor- 
rates are tremendous, owing to the influx of ftrangers to the works. 

Avery good canal, of which fome incidental notice has before been taken, is made 
from Merthyr-Tydvil to Cardiff. It was begun about fixteen years ago, and com~ 
pleted in June 1798. From the tide-lock, where it enters Penarth harbour, up to 
the town of Cardiff, it is navigable, as was before mentioned, for fhips of 40 tons; 
but from Cardiff to Merthyr-Tydvil, it is navigable for barges of 100 tons: the head 
of this canal, at Merthyr-Tydvil bridge, is 568 feet five inches higher than the tide- 
lock, two miles below. Cardiff, where it falls into Penarth harbour ; and for a part 
of this diftance it fkirts precipitous mountains, at the height of near 300 feet above 
the river Taaffe, which it clofely acompanies through its whole length. This canal has 
upwards of forty locks on it, in the fpace of twenty-fix miles, which is its whole length; 
and it is crofled by more than forty bridges. The new tram-road runs nearly by its 
fide. It wasconftraéted under the firft act of parliament ever paffed for thefe roads. 
On the twenty-firft of February 1804, ten tons ofiron and feventy perfons were drawn 
for nine miles by the power of fteam. 

Merthyr-Tydvil has three market-places, which are well fupplied twice every week, 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays. It has feveral fairsin the year; and in the fame 
parifh, on the top of a mountain, about two miles out of the town, there is a very 
ancient market-place, with a large public-houfe and a cottage or two, Here weekly 
markets have been held for at lealt 800 years, during the fummer feafon, from the 
fourteenth of May to the fourteenth of Oatober. This fingular market is in its feafon 
frequented by great numbers. ‘There are alfo feveral large fairs for cattle chiefly held 
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The neighbourhood of Merthyr-Tydvil abounds with excellent coal, iron ore, very 
good mill-{tones, and lime-ftone rocks, in which are found beds of black marble, equal 
to that of Derbyfhire. They afford marble of various other colours, fome variegated 
like the Broccatello in the South of France. In this country impregnated with iron, cha- 
lybeate fprings abound. Excellent flag-ftones for paving, and a very good kind of 
flate for covering roofs, are plentifully found in this neighbourhood, and indeed through- 
out the mountainous diftrit of Glamorgan. While 1 am on this fubject, it will not 
be impertinent to obferve, that though the French are, generally fpeaking, infinitely be- 
hind us in all the ufeful arts of life, they have a manifeft fuperiority in their mode of 
tiling and flating their houfes. The roof of a houfe in Paris is as fymmetrical a 
part of the building as the elegant ftone front; nor is the one difcernable from the 
other but by a near and curious examination; but our clumfy and inartificial roofs either 
disfigure the architeCture moft unmercifully,.or are concealed by the unworkmanlike 
device of a parapet, which contributes neither utility nor ornament, beyond the negative 
apology of covering a defect.. Malkin’s South Wales, 1807, 2. vols. 8vo. 1.276. 


The Defcription given by Mr. Marxin of the claffical Houfe of Haved (fince unfortu» 
nately deftroyed by Fire) will, though fomewhat prolix, intereft every Reader of 
Tafte. : 


BEYOND the lead mines, the fmoothnefs of the road,.a narrow ftripe of cultiva.- 
tion by the Yftwith, on which, however poor, the bewildered eye fixes as a_refting- - 
place, a hill in front, crowned with the novel ornament of a plantation, befpeak the 
approach to objects more chearful, to a fcene of brilliant enchantment, prepared be- 
hind the fhifting caverns and magic-ftruck abodes, which feem only placed there to 
heighten the effect, and be withdrawn. I do not know that I was ever fenfible of more 
pleafure or relief, than on the unexpedted fight of that woody hill, at my firft vifit. . 
The road turning fuddenly to the right, leads up to Pentre Briwnant inn, one of the 
moit wretched and deftitute imaginable, in a fituation that challenges the refidence of © 
anobleman. It is placed om the edge of a very high hill, overlooking the continu. 
ation of Cwm Yftwith into Havod grounds, and backed by a large mountain tow- 
ering above it, furmounted in its turn by higher elevations, rifing to the top of Plin- 
limmon. ‘The barren and gloomy prevails over the landfcape; but the foftening 
features to the left add an inexpreffible charm, and render the fite of this poor inn a. 
fubject of picturefque admiration and envy. The premifes are on the fame eftate with 
the lead mines. ‘They are miferable, and miferably kept: yet are the attractions of 
the vicinity fuch, that many,parties arc induced to bear with the privations of the 
place for days together, while they explore fometimes the wild, and fometimes the 
cultivated beauties furrounding them. 

The entrance to Havod by this approach, is at-the fhepherd’s cot, on the hill to the 
South. The defcent bythe foot-path from Pentre Briwnant inn is fteep and romantic. The 
foot-bridge acrofs the ftream affords a fcene of picturefque and entangled wildnels. - 
‘The hard and milk-white rocks above are worn into a.whimfical variety of fhapes, 
The wood around and below hangs its ornamental fringe over the rugged workman. 
fhip of nature ; while the torrent, foaming between its rough and deepened confines, 
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falutes both the eye and ear in-its tumultuous paffage down the declivity. ‘The encir- 
cling hills, which hem in the low recefs on every fide, with here and there a fingle 
cottage on their brows, impofe an afpeét of dignified retirement on the whole, while 
the lower view, penetrating the groves that exquifitely furnith what the name im- 
plics, a fummer retreat, gives a foretafte of the pleafures to be enjoyed within the 
domain. It is a charaéteriftic of Havod, that it does not unfold itfelf at firft: 
there is no approach by which the ftranger’s admiration is arrefted at the gate. The 
way by the thepherd’s cot, leading only round the farm, is not a carriage road. It is 
the leaft ftriking of all the entrances, and therefore, perhaps the beft. Some of the 
younger plantations form the only clothing of the hills in this angle; but thefe pro- 
mife hereafter to rife into ftately woods. For fome little way, we encounter the rough- 
nefs and diforder of an entirely new creation. High as is the: ground on which we 
ftand, the ulterior profpect is intercepted by a mafly rock of great compafs and eleva- 
tion, protruding its fharp corners and projecting fragments in every direGtion, almoft 
divefted of foil, and but lately a mere objet of barren horror. Yet has this hopelefs 
experiment been fubmitted to the planter’s hand, and that with practical fuccefs. 
Every year the hardy firs are extending their bolder fhoots, and more richly adorning 
that ruggednefs by contraft, which their utmoft luxuriancy can never tame. If fuch 
be the character of this rock, as you pafs under it on high ground, I need fcarcely 
fay how ornamental it appears, when viewed at various points from the depth of the 
valley. ‘Vhe road winds round this promontory, and efcaping from its obftructions, 
faddenly opens on fuch an aflemblage of beauty and grandeur,  ftretched out to the 
very limits of the perfpettive, as few {pots on this ifland can equal for furprife and fingu- 
larity. After having been travelling at the foot of Plinlimmon, to find the bed of the 
Yftwith, with its groves and meadows, ftill far beneatl: the level on which we are 
ftanding, is fo unexpected a circumftance, that we rather ftart, as at the withdrawing 
of a curtain from before a pictdre, than believe it a reality. The winding of the 
river, here foaming impetuoufly over rocks, there {preading its broad and glafly fur- 
face, like alake; the endlefs woods, hanging on the mountain fides in Jong array, 
fometimes rifing to the top, but oftener contrafted by the naked ridge; fome planted 
there by nature, before all attefted evidence of human habitation; yet more that owe 
their luxuriance to the novel and well dire€ted efforts of their owner; tratts of culti- 
. vation, picturefquely circumftanced, breaking out in the diftances, and deftroying the 
uniformity ;—all thefe, and a thoufand other indefcribable beauties, confpire to render 
the firft general view of this place fo fatisfying, as to fet at defiance all hazard of dif- 
appointment from the moft fanguine anticipation. Nor will even the annual vifitor look 
with a fatiated eye at the growing improvements of the {cene whether natural or ar- 
tificial, The point of view Iam deicribing is {till further adorned by the elegant {pire 
of.a beautiful little church, embofomed in the highelt woods of the oppofite hill. 
This church was finifhed but a few months before my firft arrival, and had no exiftence 
when the lateft defcription of Havod was written, but now rifes into one of its firft 
ornaments, and announces to the ftranger a new order of things in the wilds of Car- 
diganthire. At the time of my fummer vifit, I had not the advantage of being with 
the family; but I had been overtaken by appointment on my way, by an intelligent 
and indefatigable friend, in whofe company I had determined to explore, whatever 
we could difcover that was interefting, beyond the route of the cuftomary attendant. 
We immediately decided to make for the church, and, for that purpofe, leaving the 
-proader road, croffed a wooden foot-bridge, with one rail, pitturefquely overhung 
with a luxuriant oak, over a deep-bedded, black, and rocky mountain brook. The 
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natural timber here is nurtured and drawn up, under the protection of the warm and 
fheltered dingle,.to a fize and growth the moft magnificent and flourifhing. ‘The 
afcent to the church through the wood is fteep, but the path is fecure and {mooth. 
The church-yard may rival, for romantic accompaniments, that of Aberedwy, and for 
intereft almoft Briton Ferry. It commands, through a natural lattice-work’ of inter- 
vening groves, the cultivated valley below, and the naked fheepwalks of the heights op- 
pofite. It is difficult to avoid fmiling at the pompous devices, by which the country 
people aim at teftifying their refpect for the deceafed. ‘They fometimes even afpire 
fo high, doubtlefs by the benefit of clergy, as to tag their vernacular panegyric with 
a Latin couplet. With refpe&t to the church itfelf, I fhall referve what I have 
to fay of it, till 1 come to fpeak of the eftablifhments at Havod. We defcended 
by another richly fylvan path, through the hanging wood,.and came out at the bot- 
tom of the mill cafcade, on the mountain brook before mentioned. Here is 2 fimple 
alcove, which at once affords accommodation to the admirer of nature, if he wifhes 
to prolong his ftay, and adds an unobtrufive decoration to a {pot frowning on the 
higher pretenfions of art. The volume of water is rather feanty, except in floods; 
but the fall is fo broken by intervening rocks and foliage, and the top altogether fcreen- 
ed by a huge mafs, that its occafional poverty is not difclofed; indeed, after tempetts, 
it forces its way over every obftruction, and tumbles headlong in one enlarged and 
tremendous cataract. It is moft advantageoufly feen from the building, at the dif. 
tance of fome hundred feet. Between it and the alcove, there is a ruftic foot-bridge, 
which compofes well in the picture. The pool at the bottom boils impetuoufly, and 
the current ruthes forward, ftruggling among rocks, or engulphed in deep cauldrons, 
and darkened by the fhadows falling from the excavated fides. The whole courfe of 
the brook to the river, is fo fteeply inclined, that it furnifhes an uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion of fomething approaching to cafcades. We now purfued the path through the 
woods, with occafional {pots of pafture and tillage, feen through the opening viftas, 
till we came to the new carriage road to the houfe. Here the grand maffes of. wood 
which clothe the hills, the Yftwith again roaring obftreperoufly along its bed, or 
fometimes {weeping over its broad and pebbly channel, offered themfelves more amply 
to our view at every ftep. A fudden turn, moft judicioufly -managed, brings the 
flranger unprepared almoft before the very portico of an elegant manfion, which he 
had been expecting to have defcried from afar. The fituation of the houfe is admira- 
bly chofen, commanding the river with its winding vale from the fhelving ground on 
which it ftands. The lawn flopes elegantly, but naturally, down to the water; and 
immediately behind it, rifes a moft beautifully wooded hill, as if formed for the purpofe of 
giving fhelter-and an air of repofe to a claffic refidence. Majeltic woods, reaching to 
a great extent along the acclivity, at once prote€&t and adorn the chofen fpot; while 
the fheep-walks on the other fide the Yftwith, ‘topped by rocks, that thruft’ their pro- 
jections among the very clouds, remind us by whata ftyle of nature we are furrounded, 
in the midft of an artificial paradife. 

But the principal walks, and thofe of great extent, are on the oppofite fide of the 
river. On crofling the lawn from the houfe there is an appropriate wooden bridge 
over the Yftwith, fupported in the middle bya ftone buttrefs. The frame work of 
this bridge is fo conltruted, as hitherto to have withftood the impetuofity of the tor» 
rent, and its fimplicity accords better with the fcene, than the higher efforts of re. 
fined art would have done. After having pafied it, by keeping along the road to the 
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farm, you foon begin to rife from the valley in which the houfe and gardens are embo- 
fomed. ‘Che road goes to the top of the mountain; but after having afcended fome 
way, a path to the left, carried on a very high level, very narrow, and cut with great 
labour_out of the folid rock, leads through the moft romantic receffes of this interefting 
place. The noife of abundant rills, the mofly ftones, the wild and tangled under- 
wood, the larger timber, with which the fide of the precipice is clothed, feed and fill 
the attention, without allowing time to look out for objects beyond, or contemplate 
the depth below. On a fudden, a mafs of rock in front feems to pone further pro- 
prefs: it thrufts iif-lf perpendicularly acrofs the paffage, and ite bafe is fixed far beneath. 
On approaching it, the folid mountain is found to have been perforated, though its 
fubNanceis fo hard, as to lave occafioned the greateft difficulty, and frequently to have 
turned the tools of the workmen. The darknefs of the chafm, with the brawling of 
lefler falls inceffuntly underneath, combines a fort of piGurefque falling with the 
poctical gloom of this unufual paffage. After creeping through, the fmooth and fli 

path, narrowing, and becoming more tremendous as it afcends, winds round the front 
of a mofly promontory, which unfolds, from its abrupt elevation, a full view of the 
beautiful and fublime effets combined in this extraordinary domain. Standing on a 
narrow ledge, half way up the rock, with a perpendicular precipice below, and another 
of equal height above, we have on one fide, the river fweeping through the valley, 
and dividing it into equal eg harmonioufly correfponding as well in magnificence 
as extent. On the other fide, the largeft of thofe many mountain torrents, which 
embellifh or make grand this glorious fcene, forces its way down to join the Y{twith ; 
its roar loud and inceffant ; its foam fparkling partially at intervals through the net- 
work of intervening foliage, or efcaping from behind the rock that obtrudes itfelf on 
the confined and over-fhadowed channel. Cultivated fields, intermixed with all this 
wild beauty ; -a range of oppofite hills, precipitous and ftately as thofe on which we 
are placed, fplendidly arrayed with hanging woods; the elegant church fpire, juft 
rifing from among the trees, and afferting its new-born honours in this fylvan retreat, 
carry our admiration without abatement from point to point, and make us hefitate, 
whether to prefer the ncarer or the more diftant objects ; the ruder afpect of nature in her 
majeftic mood, or the judicious efforts of fenfible and modeft art, to graft convenience 
and improvement on the peculiarities of mountain fcenery, without fighting taftelefsly 
againt its charaéter. On emerging from the foreft, we foon arrive on a tumulouily 
formed knoll, lofty, verdant, and unencumbered, which commands a {till more ex- 
tenfive profpe& of the valley, and takes in nearly the whole of Havod. It has been 
regretted by fome, that the houfe was not built on this proud eminence; but it ap- 
pears to me, that good tafte and comfort were both confulted in the choice of the pre- 
fent fituation. ‘The inducement to explore fhould never be withdrawn, by a {weeping 
furvey from a balcony or Wwe ta however wide the range, the idea of magnitude is 
impaired, by the very poflibility of comprehending it all at once, Here are forefts, 
rifing upon the river on each fide, bordered with rich paftures, and interfperfed with 
shepherds’ cots; the jagged rock, or {mooth and verdant mountain, near whofe fum- 
mit vegetation languifhes; and the bare hills that terminate the fcene, and mingle with 
the horizon, in contraft with the ‘luxuriance of Havod. But fuch fcenes are better 
vifited occafionally, than cotitinually fatiating the eye, and palling on the imagination, 
Nothing can be conceived, if 1 may fo it, more domefticaliy picturefque, than 
the fumnier dining-room, with the hall door thrown open towards the water, and the 
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fituation could have afforded nothing fo elegant or fo appropriately beautiful. After 
continuing round the brow-of this majeftic hill, we fuddenly clofe in upon thé brook, 


which forms fo remarkable a feature in thefe grounds. A cafcade of mighty force, im- 


mediately announces itfelf by its roar; and the furprize is the greater, as the fccne that 
meets the eye affigns no caufe for the impreffion on the ear. As we creep along the 
winding and flippery path, a dark hollow in the rock attraéts our notice on the right; 
the din ‘of falling water reverbcrates through the cave, and makes us hefitate about 
committing ourfelves to its damp and gloomy receffes. By a fimple but fuccefsful trial 
of art, the termination of the paflage ests feems to difappoint our hopes, when on 
turning fuddenly to the left, a rude aperture admits the light, and a {parkling fheet of 
water, in front of the aperture, urges its perpendicular fall from the rock above, into 
adeep hole below the cave. ‘The place and mannner of viewing this portion of a 
cafcade is the moft happy that could have been devifed ; and the more fo asthe ‘mind 
is left unfatiated, and eager to know through what unufual channel. the brook is to find 
its way downwards, from the unfilled receiver of its abundant waters. ‘There is neither 
foliage nor beter nothing but rock and water, confined as it were in one of na- 
ture’s cabins. e moft ftriking feature is the luminous appearance of the foaming 


element, feen from fo dark a ftation, glittering as if with gems. My friend Mr. Sto- . 


. thard, who was here ona vifit in the ycar 18c5, has kindly furnithed me with this 
fingular fcene, delineated by his own pencil on the fpot, as well as with a. view 
ofthe valley from the hill where it was propofed that the houfe fhould have been built, 
as frontifpieces to thefe volumes. Entrufting fuch fubjeéts to his language -rather 
than my own, I ihall now take my leave of the‘cave, with obferving, that after 
tay rains it is inacceffible, and next proceed to the defcription.of the great ‘caf- 

le. : Pgs ae ie 

After defcending by fteps of loofe flate from the eminence at which the firft jet of 

the whole brook is feen, a rude bridge leads acrofs the channel of the torrent, reliev- 

ing all uncertainty as to the outlet-from the pool below the cave, and accounting for 
the echoed founds that have beat upon the ear throughout our paflage’ up the ravine, 


In front of the bridge, at a little diftance, the ftream comes tumbling over in a con- ‘ 


tinued fall of about 100 feet, including that part of it which has already been defcribed, 


‘The portion here prefenting itfelf to our admiration, is where the overflowing of the” 


deep boiler projects itfelf angularly over the {mooth rock, and leaps down the ledges: 
of its and precipitate defcent, in a broken fhower of vexed and ftormy foant. 
The difpofition of the rocks.that line the bed of this turbulent ftream, to narrow its 
boundaries and impede its progrefs, helps | to give it that individual character 
which diftinguithes its concomitant fcen m the common-place' exhibitions of ar- 


tificial management, where it is attempted to. graft exotics on the homely confiftency - 


of nature; to refine her where the mcant. to be rude, to force her into grandeur or 
playfulnefs where it was her will to be fober. Neither is it to thefe leading circum{tances 
of pidturefque wonder, that our pleafurable emotions are confined. The luxuriance 
of the herbage is increafing with every year ;. the fides of the precipice are clothed with 
new fprung fhoots, .or rivers by the venerable trunk of fome immemorial oak. - 
After. having croffed the torrent at the bottom of its perpendicular fall, and ex: 
hauited the topics of contemplation on its brink, we may follow its fteep declivity on 
the northern fide, till it joins the main river. There was no walk.marked out when. 
Mr. Cumberland defcribed it; but the path is now commodious, and the return is 
agreeably diverfified, by committing ourfelves to its direCtion. Indeed, the rocks, 


, 


through which the brook cuts ite way, are fo grand, and fo well adapted from their. - 
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quality of {chiftus, to receive.the moft varied and romantic fhapes by attrition, that 
icarcely any part of the walk can be confidered as more interefting. After defcending 
a few paces, a refplendent little rili trickles down the rock above our heads, and con~ 
trafts its diminutive beauties with the large and lofty ftature of the great cafeade. The 
precipice on the other fide, from having been our ftation, is become our obje&: the 
line of the path is obfcured by-height and diftance, and intercepting herbage, where 
the rock relaxes its fterility, and yields by partial fpots to the impregnation of heat and 
moifture. The feene is narrow and tortuous, lofty and overfhadowed : a little fall at 
every angle fixes the foot, and enchains the ear and eye; the ftream as it winds, is 
feen alternately and difappears: as we look down, the rugged bottom feems yawning 
to receive us; if we look back, the crag projeéts above our heads, the downward ruth 
of the torrent threatens us with its deluge. At length the dingle joins the more ex- 
tended vailey; along and fteep defcent of rude fteps conducts us to the dam, artifi- 
cially conftructed for the purpofe of irrigating the meadows. This dam forms a pool, 
into which falls a regular cafcade of about 20 feet, while the precipitoufly inclined 
channel of the brook above, furnifhes a fucceffion of flafhing eddies and- whirlpools, 
cutting through rocks too prominent to be overleaped, or raging over trunks of de- 
cayed oaks, which have tumbled long ago athwart the bed of the ftream. A piece of 
grazing ground, formed with due attention to pi€turefque inequality, renews our ac- 
quaintance with the impetuous Yftwith. After crofling it by the itone bridge, and 
again croffing the other mountain brook below the mill cafcade, we decline into a 
fheltered walk, level with the river, leading to as unexpected a creation of fairy 
gaiety, as lies within the fcope of the moft fportive fancy. A gaudy flower garden, 
with its wreathing and fragrant plats bordered by fhaven turf, with a fmooth gravel 
walk carried round, is dropped, like an ornamental gem, among wild and towering 
rocks, in the very heart of boundlefs woods. Nothing can be more enveloped in fo. 
litude, nothing more beautiful or genial. The {pot at prefent contains about two 
acres, fwelling gently to meet the fun-beams, and teeming with every variety of fhrub 
or flower. 

But this delicious retreat has not yet arrived at its perfection. It is intended to en- 
large it, by making the river the boundary; and it is {till further to be ornamented by 
a Doric temple, from a defign in Stuart’s Athens. There is another flower-garden, 
of very different character, and ftill more fingularly fituated, to which ftrangers are 
never admitted. Almoft behind the wall of the lower garden, there is a very grand 
rock, lofty and naked, ftanding alone in the midft of woods, too extenfive for the 
eye to meafure. his rock is an, object from almoft every part of the oppofite hills. 
Its top is a natural platform, as if placed there for the purpofe, on which is now eredt- 
ed a column to the memory of the late duke of Bedford, which forms a principal 
ornament of the place, as well from affociation, as from its fite and execution. Be- 
hind this rock, the mountain rifes higher, and is covered with the dwarfifh growth, to 
which alone the ridges of thefe hills give birth. In the centre of the thicket is planted 
a flower-garden, fo carefully fheltered and judicioufly difpofed, as to realife a paradife 
in the wildernefs, The tafte in which it is laid out, is not fo ftudioufly ornamental 
as that of the garden below; it aims at a coincidence with the peculiarities of its fitua- 
tion, and exhibits ina nurfed ftate many of the moft curious plants, which are the 
natural growth of high expofures in foreign climates. The mofs-houfe gives a her- 
mit-like air to the retirement; and the vafe, which I left my friend Mr. Banks in the 
aét of placing there, infcribed with a few lines from the mufe of Mr. Rogers, to com- 
memorate a domeftic circumftance, will finith moft happily the contemplative charac- 
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ter of the fcene. [This I have fince had the pleafure of feeing more than once 3 and 
it forms a.moft interefting circumftance. ] 

Lhe cold bath is the only obje& to detain the attention in the fequeftered path from 
the lower flower-garden to the lawn: but there are many other walks of large com- 
pafs and extenfive variety about the grounds, not to be explored in a fingle day. In 
particular the road towards Yfpytty-Yftwith, which I meant to have deferibed, but 
have dwelt fo long already on the picturefque beauties of this place, that I thall refer 
the reader for the reft to Mr. Cumberland’s eloquent and fuccefsfui ** Attempt to de- 
{cribe Havod.’’ 1 fhall only juft obferve, that in tracing the principal walk, I have 
purpofely taken the dire€tion contrary to that of Mr. Cumberland. At another time, 
I trod in his fteps, with his book in my hand, and found myfelf affifted by the accu- 
racy as well as interefted by the vivacity of his detail. 

‘The houfe was built by Mr. Baldwyn of Bath in the Gothic, with pointed windows 
and pinnacles. It does much credit to the tafte and talents of the architect. It is 
light and airy, though capacious, and ayoids that appearance of over-building, which 
is fo generally the fault of manfions that are fhewn. Originally the offices were dif- 
ferently placed, but, being thought to prefs too forward into notice, were afterwards 
thrown into their prefent form. ‘The arrangements have, indeed, undergone various 
changes; and the library has been added under Mr. Johnes’s own direction. But the 
houfe itfelf, as Mr. Baldwyn planned it, has never been altered, nor could it be for 
the better. I have indeed heard it objected, that the rooms are not large enough ; 
but that depends entirely on the object of the owner, which I take to have been 
rather elegance and comfort, than oftentatious magnificence. '- 

The rooms which are fubmitted to the curiofity of Rrangers, confift of a hall, a mu- 
fic-room, fummer and winter dining rooms, a library, and a drawing-room, each - 
rich and appropriate in their ornaments, and furnifhed with fpecimens of art, not fo 
numerous as taftefully felected. ; 

‘There are in the hall two large pictures, by Hodges, reprefenting the interview of 
Captain Cook with Otoo, and the landing at Eramango. 

A favourite Newfoundland dog, by Opie; a favourite horfe, by Gilpin; and a fa-- 
vourite fpaniel, by the fame painter. * 

A fruit-piece, by Michael Angelo Caravaggio. This muft have been one of his 
earlieft performances ; for he began with-fuch fubjects, but afterwards devoted him- 
felf entirely to hiftory and portraits. : 

Still life, by Roftracker in 15375 whofe genius inclined him to fuch fubjeéts, and 
carried him to as high a degree of excellence as the path he had chalked out to himfelf 
feemed to admit. The higher views of art, that now prevail, have confiderably 
diminifhed the value of fuch pieces. Befides thefe are Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
a copy from Mengs; the portrait of lady, both the artift and fubjeét unknown; an 
antique buft of Iris, in red granite, and two tables of lava from Veluvius; an antique 
ftatue of Ariadne, very beautiful, but the head is not its own. The drapery is admirable; 
and the grapes taken-up in the folds afford an exquifite fpecimen of elegant defign, 
and delicate execution. Bernieu’s fountain in the piazza Navena at Rome ; Derby- 
fhire bifcuit china; a fragment of the bafe of Pompey’s column at Alexandria; and 
a petrefaction found in the old bed of the Nile, brought by Colonel James Lloyd of 
Mabus, on his return from the expedition from India to Egypt, and given by him to 
Mr. Johnes. 3 ‘ 

Over the chimney-piece in the mufic-room, is a holy family by Barocci. The re- 
ligious fubjeéts of this artift are peculiarly excellent, He attended equally to correét- 
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nef of defign, and harmony of colouring; but he did not lay himfelf out for the praife 
of original genius. He did not attempt to conceal that He imitated the belt of his pre- 
deceflors; and his models are, eafily to be diftinguifhed. 
Under this is Lord Chancellor Thurlow.—Copy, Gardner, é 
On the left-hand is a portrait of Mr. Viganoni, by Pelegrini, a prefent from him-- 


felf. 

A ruined alchymift, by Salvator Rofa, poffeffes that wonderful force of exprefiinn 
which pives fo rarea value to all his genuine works. The attitude and attion of tie 
principal figure in this piece unite individual character with all the propriety of :2neral 
nature. ‘I'he freedom of pencil, the ipirit and fire of imagination, flrongly inark it as 
the produétion of this mafter. 

On the right hand is the portrait of Mr. Johnes of Lanfair, by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, whofe art-called forth all the inveterate pecularities, whether of intrinfic character, 
or temporary modes, which render his paintings contemporaneous chronicles of the 
times, with the lighter papers of that great defcriber Addifon, but leave behind no 
general inftruation, no topic of imitation to the profeffor. lis wigs are moft faithful 
and elaborate reprefentations. : 

Under this is a. view of the bridge of St. Maurienne, by Deane. 

Between the doors is the afflumption of the Virgin, by Bundetto Luti. This pidure - 
was a prefent from R. P. Knight, and had been an altar-piece at Lugano, where it 
was purchafed. The works of this artift are much coveted for the tendernefs and de- 
licacy of their manner, the claffical tafte, if not the critical feverity of their defigning, 
and the mellow beauty of their tints. 

The Elijah and the angel, by Rembrandt, isa curious picture. It has been faid of 
this artift, that he painted himfelfin his works. He was a miller’s fon, and born in 
1606. He began his career of fame and fortune at Amfterdam in the year 1630. 
His performances foon got into fafhion, and his ichool increafed daily. The literal 
copyift of whatever came before him, colouring was his great objedt. As he -could 
fcarcely read, he was very carelefs about the felection of his ftories. The walls of 
his painting-room covered with old draperies, weapons, and grotefque armour, cbn- 
{tituted the whole of bis ftudy ; and thele, with a cheft of drawers full of old cloaths 
and other Praag a —o to call his es i or io was he pe without a 

od collection of Italian prints and drawings ; but no power of opening his - 
eel to his own defetts. His manner is unfinifhed, and altogether’ unlike ge Be 
of his countrymen. His pictures are rough and difagreeable on a near infpe@tion, but 
at once harmonious and forcible, when viewed at a convenient diltance. 1f any fipec- 
tator came too clofe to a newly-finifhed pifure, he always turned him back, under 
the pretence that the fmell of the colours would give him the head-ache, He waa 
rather a mannerift, than an enlarged and philofophical ftudier of nature. Cuftom 
and education attached him to the manners of his own country. . Yet was his genius 
fine, his expreffion exquifite, his ftroke admirable, and his colouring beyond all 
- yivalfhip. His lights were painted with an uncommonly thick body, but he perfedtly 
underftood the nature and property of his colours, fo that he preferved them ia all 
their frethnefs. He painted few hiftorical fubjeGs; and thofe few were, as in the - 
inftance before us, altogether inferior to his portraits. There was a vulgarity in his 
treatment. His forte was a fimple topic, which required not the higher powers of 
compofition. His heads of old men are executed with fo laborious an exactnefs, as 
to reprefent even the hairs of the beard, and to make out minutcly the very fur upon 
their caps. His earlier works were the moft laboured: his enthufiaim evaporated 
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a8 his reputation increafed ; and he afterwards contented himfelf with the trade of an: 
artift. 

The fleeping Cupid is faid to have been by Elizabeth Sirani, one of Guido’s mif- 
trefles, and retouched by himfelf. I exprefled a doubt in my firit edition, whether the 
was old enough to have been-either his miftrefs or his difciple. But the following paf- 
fage from Heneickens “ Iée general d’une colledtion a’ Eftampes,” confirms the firft men: 
tioned by writers in general, though at variance with certain dates, which make her 
only four years old when Guido died.“ I/ vaut bien la piene de former un volume des 
difciples du Guido, °F principalement de ceux, qui ont imité dans la gravure leur maitre 
Hy entrera : Simone, Cantariai, dit il Pefarefe, Domenico Maria Canati, Lorenzo Celli, 
Gtovan Andrea Sirani, Elizabeth Sirani, and Fiominio Torre, tous peintres, qui ont gravé 
en meme tems.’ She is recorded as a memorable exainple of early genius, It is dan- 
gerous to poflefs merit in Italy. Elizabeth Sirani was poifoned, ; 

At the end of the room isa defcent from the crofs, by Vandyke, very- much in the 
flyle of his mafter, Rubens. ‘The fhoulder of the Magdalen in particular, and indeed all 
the flefhy parts, exhibit an underftanding and praétice of colouring, that prove him to 
have been aclofe obferver of Titian, and no unworthy follower of the Venetian fchool. 
The child pointing at the wounds is an inftance ‘of that exquifitely natural. expreffion, 
which none but the moft accomplithed pencils can attain. ‘This is a picture that would do 
credit to any collection. ‘ . 

There are, at this end of the room, feveral other pictures ; particularly two land- 
fcapes, by Berghem and Both. The rivalfhip between thefe malters was {o clofe, that 
a Dutch burgomajfter gave a’ commiffion to each, with the promife of a confiderable 
premium, beyond the ftipulated fum, to the artift, whofe work fhould be adjudged 
the beft. Ona comparifon of the pictures, the arbitrators were unable to decide ;_ 
and their liberal employer prefented each with a gratuity, equal to what he had de. 
figned for the victor. The latter was diftinguifhed as Both of Italy, from his long 
abode in that country. He wasa pupil of Abraham Bloemart, as was his brother An- 
drew, whom De Piles miftakenly calls Henry. The two brothers were infeparable, as 
well in the exercife of the pencil as in friendfhip, till an unhappy cataftrophe befel one 
of them, who was drowmied in a canal at Venice. John painted the landfcape, arid 
the figures were inferted by Andrew, yet fo much were they influenced by the fame 
genius, that the mixture of hands was not difcernible; and they walked at no very awful 
diftance behind the reptftation of Claude Lorrain. The figures of Andrew Both 
were infinitely fuperior to thofe of Claude. After the fatal accident, the furvivor left 
Italy, and retired to his own country. 

Under the Vandyke, is a picture, diftinguifhed by the title of Euc Houes. This 
wonderfully fine head is by Muralez, a Spanith painter, known in his own country 

“under the furname of El Divino. This diftin@ion might have been conferred either 
on the excellence of his painting, or the nature of his fubje€t. ‘The works of this mafter 
aye little, if at all known in England. 

In addition to thefe, are two views of Matavia Bay in Otaheite, and Fayal, one of 
the Azore iflands, both by Hodges. . 

There are likewife two pictures by Claude. In the landfcape of one he has intro- 
duced a view of Trajan’s arch at Ancona. ‘The other isa fea-piece. ‘Phefe are not in 
his beft ftyle, but they are believed to be genuine. This young paltry-cook, who 
could fcarcely write his own name when he went to Italy with the humble view of 
exercifing his talents on confectionary, might have difputed the palm of ignorance 
with Rembrandt; but both were well read in the rules of nature, without confulting 
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any inferior author. His firft attempts were in the fervice: of Saffi, a pupil of Paul 
Bril. Claude Lorrain affifted him in preparing his colours. Saffi and Claude’s 
elder brother John, an engraver of wood cuts, taught him a few principles of the art. 
He afterwards paffed two years at Naples with Goffredi, who taught him landfcape, ar- 
chiteture, and perfpective. But on the whole he owed little of his ability to his 
mafters. He fucceeded very indifferently in figures, though he attended the drawing 
{chool daily during his refidence at Rome, Lauri and Courtois frequently inferted them: 
. for him ; but when he did them himfelf, he ufed to fay jeftingly, that he fold the land- 
fcape, and gave the figures into the bargain. -He had no objection to rubbing out. 
His diftances are admirable ; and no man better prattifed a juft and proportionate de- 
gradation in the tones of colours. He was indefatigable in obferving the circum- 
ftances and accidents of nature in the fky, whether the rifing or fetting of the fun, 
rain, thunder-clouds, or any other ftriking effects. On his return home, he com- 
mitted his obfervations to canvas, and treafured them as hints to’ be introduced into his 
regular works. Sandrart obferves of his trees, that they appear to ruftle, as if put 
in motion by the wind. Baldinucci has fpoken highly of his knowledge in perfpec - 
tive : but critics in general have agreed, that this praife muft be underftood as confined 
to the aerial, and that he was by no means a perfect matter, of the lineal. The truth 
and frefhnefs of his colouring, his aptitude‘in reprefenting the time of day, and the va- 
rying appearances of light, are the leading features of his excellence. On the whole 
he has generally been confidered as the moft perfect model for landfcape painters. 
“Yables of verde antico, and alabaftro antico, with corners of porphyry, a vafe of Der- 
byhhire fpar, and a buft of Mifs Rofe, daughter of George Rofe, Efg.; formerly of the 
‘Treafury, by Banks, make up the remaining ornaments of this elegant and claffical 
room. : ° 

In the dining room, there is a family picture by Romney. The perfons introduced 
are Mr. Mrs. and Mifs Johnes, Major-General John Lewis, and Doétor Stevenfon. 
The likeneffes are correct and pleafing, and the ftory of the fortune-teller is fufficiently ~ 
well managed ; but the painting is wafhy and poor, and by no means fit to challenge 
competition with thofe mafters, with whom its ftation in this houfe unavoidably brings 
it-into comparifon, Over one of the doors is a very fine unfinifhed head of Lord 
Thurlow, by Romney, after one fitting only ; and over the other, a portrait of R. P. 
Knight, Efq.; by Webber. _ 

The chimney-piece in this room, is from the claffical chiffel of Banks. The heads 
of Socrates, Plato, Alcibiades, Sappho, and three other ancient worthies, form ‘its 
principal ornament, and the draperies are remarkably well worked. Between the win- 
dows are bufts of Lord Thurlow, by Roffi, and of the late Duke of Bedford, by Nol- 
lekens. The former is a faithful and charatteriftic portrait. The fubject is a fine 
one, and has been finely treated, with the exception of one error, into whieh the artift 
has been betrayed by the proverbial eyebrows of the noble original. In his endeavours 
to lay hold of fo remarkable a feature, he has fucceeded,in making then fufficiently 
heavy; but they are not worked like hair, and the heavinefs is the heavinefs of a 
folid lump, not that of a bufhy excrefcence. ‘The likenefs of the Duke of Bedford is 
correct but not animated. ; ; . 

In the Pefaro library, juft fitted ap for the reception of that valuable purchafe, is the 
Elijah, by one of the very early Greek painters. This piture was given, on the re- 
formation, by the abbot of Talley, in the county of Caermarthen, to that branch of 
Mr. Johnes’s family which then refided at Dolecothy. How long it had been in pof- 
{effion.of the monks at Talley is not known ; but it it has remained in this family ever 
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fince. It is undoubtedly a very great curiofity ; though more to be valued as fuch, 
than for the merit of the performance. _It has been attributed to fome of thofe matters, 
who after the unfortunate extirpation of painting, revived it about the clofe of the thir- 
teenth century. But there feems little doubt of its being half a century older, and 
that it may be referred to one of thofe Greek artifts, who were invited to I" lorence, and 
infpired Cimabue, confined as were their own powers, with the ambition of reftoring 
the art of painting. Confidered as the attempt of that ignorant age, it refleats the 
higheft credit on the ingenuity of its author. The beft part of the piece is the come 
partment with the chariot. It poffeffes a confiderable portion of elegance and free | 
dom. The other pieces in this room are, a portrait of R. P. Knight, by Lawrence, 
and two drawings, by Mis Johnes. In the paflage, removed out of the room, which is 
now the Pefaro library, are Herodias’s daughter with John the Baptift’s head, by Mi« 
chael Angelo Caravaggio. ‘The vale and cafcatelli of Tivoli, by Delaney. The tem- 
ple is artificially introduced to heighten the effect. Its actual fituation is in the vicinity 
ofthetown. The painter.of the landfcape is unknown. 

In addition to thefe, there is a fketch by Vandyke, fuppofed to be defigned for Lord- 
Strafford. A view of Newcaftle in Emlyn, by Ibbetfon, which does no inadequate 
juftice to that fingular fpot. The ruin isa fine fubjeét, and has not been loft upon the 
artift, Another of Aberyftwith, by the fame artift ; in which the drefs and character 
of the Welch peafants are well -preferved; and portraits of Robert Lifton, Efq; T. 
Johnes, and a French courier, by Wickftead, and four {mall views of fcenes within 
the grounds at Havod, by Jones, of whom fome brief memoirs have already been 

iven. 

. The anti-library has lately been completed. A ftaircafe formerly occupied the area, 
which is now converted into a claffical aparfment, fo that it occafioned an incommo- 
dious and unfightly accefs to one of the fineft rooms in the kingdom. — This anti-library 
is arranged in the form ofa chapel, in which is placed fome very curious painted gla{s. 
In the large window, there is an uncommonly fine portrait of the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
kneeling to his tutclary faint, which may with good reafon be fuppofed to have been de- 
figned by Holbein, and burnt by Albert Durer, as-were the other parts. The arms of 
this cardinal are blazoned on the covering of his kneeling defk. He was attached to 
Francis the Firft, but changed to the party of Charles the Fifth, who gave him the 
Archbifhopric of Valencia, and the cardinal’s hat. ‘lhe painted glafs in this room for- 
merly belonged to a German convent, fupprefled by the Emperor Jofeph. The higheft 
excellence of colouring in this branch of art is here attained, while the ufual portion 
of accuracy in drawing, and fidelity in copying after the mafter, ard far exceeded. 
The reception that Holbein met with in this country, was highly creditable to Henry 
VIII. and his court. The tafte of the monarch was confpicuous in his patronage of the 
artift; and the liberality of Sir Thomas More, in parting with his valuable pictures to 
his matter, for the fake of engaging that powerful protection, was not tunkindly reward- 
ed, when Henry returned the pictures, and declared himfelf fatisfied with commanding 
the hand, that could paint their equals. There is only one other work of art in this 
room, which is a Cleopatra, by Guercino. His ftrong lights and thadows gave wonder- 
ful force to this as well as to moft other of his pictures. He preferred the Venetian 
to the Roman fchool, and devoted his principal ftudy to. the attainment of excellence 
in colouring. There isa powerful and lively expreffion in this piece, which gives 
‘a value to the mafter, not only as.a colourift, but as an imitator of nature. 
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The library isan o€tagon, with the light admitted from the dome. It is furround. 
ed by a gallery, fupported on pillars of variegated marble. _ Thee pillars are very 
magnificent, of the Doric order. The fymmetry of this room would be perfeét, if 
the pillars were not fomewhat too large for their height. ‘This circumftance arofe 
from fome error of meafurement among the workmen, when the room was build- 
ing. As it is, however, it reflects high credit on the owner of Havod, who was, 
in this inftance, his own archite&t ; and this library is the triumph of the place. It 
opens into a confervatory, 16@ feet in length, filled with rare and curious exotics, 
with a walk down the centre. The doors are all pannelled with p'ate-glafs ; fo that 
when the entrance door of the library is fhut, and the communication open, the 
view from the end of the confervatory, through the library, into a feeming fecond 
confervatory, almoft realizes the fictitious defcriptions of enchantment. Nor is 
the firft entrance into the library, with the paradife of raritics beyond, lefs ftriking. 

Over the chimney in the library there isan ancient mofaic, dug up at Tivoli, near 
the villa Adriana. The fubje€t is unknown, but fuppofed to have a reference to 
one of the Greek tragedies. On the mantle-piece are bufts of Mrs. Johnes and Mifs 
Johnes, by Banks. oe : ; 

In the confervatory there is a piece of fculpture, by Banks, which for claffical de- | 
fign and delicacy of execution, would of itfelf place him among the pureft followers 
of the ancient and beft examples, if his fame had not long fince been eftablifhed on a 
firm foundation, The fubjeét is, Thetis dipping Achilles in the river Stvx. ‘The 
figures are exquifite ; and the monfters of the Styx, carried round the bafe, are poeti- 
cally fancied, as well as ingenioufly fculptured. ‘The writer of this account is in poffef- 
fion of the original model. No cafts have ever been made. There is at the exiremity 
of the confervatory a mafk by the fame artilt. 

The drawing-room is completely furnifhed with Gobelin tapeftry; of great beauty 
and brilliancy, and the whole furniture is in the French tafte, to correfpond with the 
hangings. ‘This is the only room which affects fplendour of decoration ; and as pecu- 
Karly appropriated to the ladies, it is judicioufly contrafted with the more fober ftyle 
of the adjoining apartments. The colonnade front is occupied by another fuit, which ~ 
is never fhewn to accidental vifitors. In thefe rooms the fame talle is preferved, and 
they are enriched with many ornaments and curiofities, in harmony with the purfuits 
of the occupier. Among the number are, a drawing of Auguftus’s bridge over the 
Nar, by Jacob More; two paintings done on wax, from the Vatican, by a Roman, 
and feveral coins; among the number, fome of Sir Hugh Middleton’s finelt pieces, 
Roman rings, and other curiofities of antiquity, found in this part of Cardiganfhire. 
Hogarth’s Southwark fair is, however, the moft rare and valuable gem in this little 
colleGtion. ‘The humours have never perhaps been more univerfally collected into one 
pidure. This piece alone would have juftified Lord Orford in charaéterizing Hogarth 
as a writer of comedy with a pencil. Its value is much enhanced dy the circumftance, 
that many of the perfonages are undoubted portraits. The artift has borrowed the 
fubjeé& of his fhow-cloth from Laguerre. It reprefents the ftage mutiny. Some light 
is thrown on the figures by the farcical ballad opera of the Stage Mutineers, or a Play- 
houfe to be let, publifhed in 1733, the year in which the piGure of the Southwark 
fair was painted. The cther fhow-cloth exhibits the Siege of Troy, compofed by Set- 
‘tle, which was a great favorite at all the fairs. ‘Thc figure on the rope is defigned for 
Signor Violante, a celebrated vaulter in the reign of George I. The tall man on ano- 
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ther fhow-cloth was Maximilian, the Saxon giant. The man flying from the fteeple 
_was Cadman, who afterwards broke his neck ina fimilar experiment at Shrewf- 
bury. 

Bat it is time to refrain from the enumeration of particulars, and to take my leave 
of Havod with a fketch of its general character. In laying out the grounds, art has 
been no further confulted than to render nature acceflible. Indeed, nature has in this 
country fo obftinate a will of her own, that fhe would fcarcely fuffer a tafte, the re- 
verle of that fo purely difplayed, to interfere with her vagaries. There is one reflec- 
tion, which is particularly pleafing at Havod. Notwithftanding all that has been done, 
the place is yet in its infancy. Mott of the fine refidences in England are finifhed, and 
many beginning to decay. But Havod, fifty years hence, will ftand alone in gran- 
deur, if the plans of its firft former are not abandoned by its fucceflors. What we 
now fee is the fruit of only twenty years. In 1783, it was a wildernefs. There was” 
indeed an old houfe belonging to the family; but it was deferted as an untenantable 
refidence, and the very eftate held of little account. In 1783 Mr. Johnes determined 
to fettle here. In 1803, Havod was asI have defcribed, and as the numerous friends 
of the owner can bear witnefs to having feen it. Hills planted by the very hands of 
the prefent inhabitants, have already rifen into opulence of timber; other hills are 
covered with infant plantations of luxuriant promife; and more of the lofty wafte 
is now marked out, to be called into ufefulnefs and fertility, in a fucceffion of ufeful 
autumns. 

Larch treeshave been very fuccefsful on thefe hills ; but Mr. Johnes’s attempts have not 
been confined to this fpecies of timber only ; he has engaged in an immenfe extent of 
general plantations, of which it would not be uninterelting to the practical agricul- 
turift to. give fome brief account. From June 1796 to June 1797, four hundred 
thoufand larches were planted, and very few of the plants failed. Befides thefe, in the 
fame year, two hundred and fifty thoufand other trees were planted, of which fifty 
thoufand were alders, and the reft elm, beech, birch, afh, and mountain afh. They 
ail throve well, but the beech flourifhed more than any, except thelarch. About ten 
thoufand were planted to the acre. From October 1797 to O&ober 1798, ten thou- 
fand oaks were planted, from one to two feet high ; and from Oétober 1798 to April 
1799, fifty-five acres were fet with acorns. In the fame fpace of time in which the 
plantation of oaks was going forward, twenty-five thoufand ath trees were planted, of 
which not more than five hundred died, and about four hundred thoufand larch 
trees. The larches were all two years old feedlings, and were always planted on the 
upper parts of hills. ‘he larches planted at the height of from eighteen inches to 
two feet in the year 1796, were from ten to thirteen fect high in 1802. The medium 
growth has been from twenty inches to two fect each year ; but the fhoots of one very 
favourable feafon were from two feet and a half to three-feet, and in fome inftances 
three feet eight inches. The whole number of trees planted on the eftate from Odo- 
ber 1795 to April 1801, amounted to two millions and fixty-five thoufand, of which 
one million two hundred thoufand were larches, without including the land fown with 
acorns. But the fy{tem of planting is to be extended on a fill larger fcale, till nothing 
nothing naked breaks in upon the fcenery, except fome rock, whofe picturefque 
effect exempts it from obedience to the cultivator. Nor are thefe, great as they may 
juftly be confidered, the only improvements in progrefs. ‘The general fyftem of farm- 
ing is purfued with {pirit and judgment, and the dairy may be faid to have been brought 
to perfection by colle&ting the different breeds of milch cows, and comparing their 
‘merits. The long eftablifhed prejudice, that varieties of cheefe cannot be produced on 
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the fame land, is completely refuted by the experience of this dairy, which produces 
Parmefan, Stilton, Gloucefter, Chefhire, and every other kind, fo excellent in qua- 
lity, and fo exaét in the imitation of fhape and flavour, as to deceive the moft accu- 
rate eye or palate. The crops of wheat, barley, rye, and potatoes, have been abun- 
dantly flourifhing in favourable feafons, where it has been confidered as madnefs to 
attempt their growth. Some even of the very high and expofed grounds have been 
brought into cultivation, and bid fair in the courfe of time to repay their labour and 
expenfe. The plan here purfued has been given to the public in a little pamplet, en- 
titled, « A Cardiganthire Landlord’s Advice to his Tenants.” More than forty cows 
have been imported from Holland, and are new naturalized among thefe mountains, 
befides Devon, Scotch, Guernfey, and moft other breeds. 

The number of labourers employed about the farm is very great, and their comfort. 
able cottages, interfperfed among the woods, with the houfes of the bailiff and gare. 
dener afpiring even to elegance, convey more the idea of a flourifhing colony, than 
of a private gentleman’s refidence. ‘There are other befides agricuitural inftitutions,. 
of.a nature fearcely to be expeéted in fuch a place. A printing prefs, with all the 
neceflary materials for carrying on large and extenfive works, is e(tablithed in the 
grounds. Here Mr. Johnes printed his tranflation of Froiffart, under his own im- 
mediate fuperintendance. A fchool for the gratuitous education ‘of girls, has for 
fome time been opened, under the direétion of the refpectable patronefs ; and it is pro 
pofed hereafter to eftablith another fchool for boys, on a liberal foundation. “A fur. 
geon and apothecary has an annual penfion for his attendance on the cottagers of the 
eftate ; and there was at one time a difpenfary for the whole neighbourhood once a 
fortnight at the houfe; but this, for fome reafons of expedience, has been difcontia 
nued. ‘With refpeét to the church, which has been fo often mentioned, as giving a 
finifh to the various profpetts, it merits particular attention. There was before an old 
building, in very bad repair, ferving as a chapel of eafe to the mother church of 
Egiwys Newydd. It was firft propofed that this ruinous chapel fhould be reinftated 
at the joint expence of the parith and the proprietor of Havod; but the patience of 
‘the latter could not accommodate itfelf to the delays and evident relu@ance of the- 
former. Wyat gave a drawing, with which no fault can. be found, except that per-. 
haps the pinnacles are not fufficiently light and pointed ; and the church rofe into its 
prefent ornamental form without the afliftance of the parifh, It is attended every 
Sunday by the Havod family, their vifitors, fervants, and about two hundred’ of the 
neighbouring peafantry, comfortable in their appearance, decent and devout in their 
behaviour. ‘The uniform and charatteriftic drefs of the people has.a peculiar and: 
‘pleafing effet. The fervice is in Welch, and therefore not very. edifying to the Eng. 
lith part of the congregation. The interior-of the church: adds elegance to fimplicity 
and cleanlinefs. ‘There is already an altar-piece by Fufeli; and the large window in 
the family feat is to be filled with painted glals, of a fimilar quality and merit-with 
that in the anti-library. It may well-be fuppofed that the farm yards are all furnithed , 
with buildings and implements, the molt novel, extenfive, and complete. -The farm. 
has been entirely furrounded with ftone walls, which though tremendoufly expenfive, . 
are abfolutely neceffary to the fuccels of. agricultural projects in. this country. It has 
of late been: a cuitom more entertaining than delicate, to take every opportunity 
of bringing the modes of private life before the tribunal of the public. On fuch a. 
fubject 1 fhall content myfelf with obferving generally, that the habits of- this family _ 
are regular in themfelves, paternal in the care of their dependents, and hofpitable in 
the reception of their friends, Malkin's South Wales, 1807, 2 vols. 8vo. H. «2, 
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Section I. 


BEFORE we proceed to give a particular account of the places we vifited on this- 
iffand, and the pi¢turefque fcenes that prefented themfelves, a general, but concife,- 
defcription of it may not prove unacceptable to our readers. - 

The Ifle of Wight was a part of the territories anciently inliabited’ by the Belgz,. 
and was, brought under fubjection to the Romans during the reign of the Emperor 
ilaudian. By them it was called Veéta; or Vectis. It was afterwards conquered by 
Cerdic, king of the Weft Saxons, who peopled it with Jutes, a tribe that had accom- 
panied the Saxons into England. Cadwaller, a fucceeding king of the Weft Saxons, 
is faid to have made himfelf matter of it fome time after, and to have maffacred moft 
of the inhabitants. Having undergone many other revolutions: and invafions, it at 
length, together with the Iflands of Jerfey and Guernfey, was ereéted into a kingdom 
by king Henry the Sixth, and beftowed on Henry de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, 
whom he crowned the fovereign of it with his own hands; but the duke dying with- 
out iffue, thefe iflands loft their royalty, and again reverted to the crown. 

It is fituated oppofite to the coaft of Hampfhire,. from which it is divided by a chan. 
nel, varying in breadth from two to feven miles. It conftitutes a part of the county 
of Southampton, and is within the diocefe of Winchefter. Its greateft length, ex-. 
tending from eaft to weft, is more than twenty miles; its breadth, from north to . 
fouth, about thirteen; and above feventy miles in circumference. The form of it 
is fomewhat of an irregular oval.. Newport, the capital town, which is feated nearly 
in the centre of the ifland, is upwards of cighty miles diftant from London. 

The air in general is healthy, and the foil fertile. ‘The north part affords excellent 
pafturage and meadow. grounds,. while the fouth is a fine corn country. A great 
number of fheep are likewife fed upon a ridge of mountains running through the middle - 
of the ifland.. Their wool, which is remarkable for its finenefs, is a valuable article - 
of trade to the inhabitants: Among the natural produétions of this ifland,. is the 
milk-white tobacco-pipe clay, of which large quantities are exported, and likewife a 
fine white fand, of which drinking-glaffes, &c. are made. A more particular account of. 
thefe will be given when we {peak of the places where they are found. 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the foil, and the beauty and variety of 
its land{capes, that it has been often ftiled Te Garden of England. Parties of pleafure - 
are on that account frequently made to it; but thefe excurfions are generally confined 
to Carifbrooke Caftle, the Needles, and a few other places: while it abounds with 
delightful fcenes which recommend it ‘to the attention of the artift. Of the princi- 
pal of thefe we fhall endeavour in the fubfequent pages to give our readers fome 
idea. 
The craggy cliffs and rocks by which this ifland'is encircled, form a natural for- 
tification, particularly on the fouth-fide. Sandown fort defends.the only part which. 
ig left by nature open to the invafion of an enemy. 


* From this interefting journey which embraces a part of the fouth of England, and is illuftrared 
with beautiful plates in aquatinta, from drawings by the author,.we have only extraéted the portion 
relative to this delightful and celebrated ifle, The plates alone will ever recommend the work itfelf to the 


reader of tatte. 
it 
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It is divided into two hundreds, feparated by the river Medham or Medina, which 
gives name to them; they being called, according to their fituation with refped to 
that river, Eaft and Weft Medina. ‘Thefe hundreds contain three market towns, 
fifty-two parifhes, and about twenty thoufand inhabitants. 

‘The morning after we had landed at Cowes, was not lefs beautiful than the pre- 
ceding evening had been interefting. The firft obje& which attraéted our attention on 
the ifland, was Cowes Caftle. It is a fmall ftone building, with a femicircular bat- 
tery, fituated onthe welt-fide of the river Medina. Oppofite to it on the eaft fide of 
the river was formerly another fort of the fame kind; and when entire, they jointly 
protected the harbour ; but the latter is now fo totally demolifhed, that there is not 
the leaft veftige of it remaining. The caftle at Weft Cowes was erected by Henry the 
Eighth; it is a plain building, with a platform before it, on which are mounted a 
few cannon. The works have lately been repaired by order of his grace the Duke af 
Richmond. 

The beft view of it is on the decline of the beach towards the bathing machines. 
Here the caftle affumes another form, and fhows the round tower with the diftant bat. 
tlement. A group of trees clofe the view in one point ;—the opening of the oppofite 
fhore, among the trees, isagreeable and ftriking. 

The town of Weft Cowes ftands on a rifing ground, at the mouth of the river Me- 
dina. Its appearance, when near it, much refembles Gravefend water-fide; but 
the internal part is far more pleafant and commodious ;—the ftreets however are nar- 
row, and the town upon the whole indifferently built. ‘ 

Cowes owes its origin and increafe to its excellent harbour; where fhips are not 
only fecure from ftorms, but fo happily fituated, as to be able to turn out either to 
the eaftward or weftward, every tide. It is-well peopled, and enjoys a good trade 
for the fale of provifions, efpecially in time of war, when large fleets of merchant 
thips often ride here for feveral weeks, waiting either fora wind or convoy. The in- 
habitants are in general genteel and polite, without being troublefomely ceremonious. 
Many gentlemen belonging to the navy, have feats adjoining to this town, amongi{t 
which are thofe of Captain Chriftian and Captain Bafkerville. Mr. White has one 
here, and another oa the banks of the Medina, called Fairlee. 

Eaft Cowes, which lies on the oppofite point of land, has very defirable beauties 
with regard to its appearance and fituation, together with convenience for families that 
is not exceeded at Weft Cowes; but it has not the fame advantages with refpeét to 
bathing. 

T i fare from Cowes to Portfmouth and Southampton, as well for paffengers as 
for their horfes, carriages, &c. is fettled by the corporation of Newport; by which 
means impofitions, that might otherwife occur, are prevented. 

The market is well fupplied with fifh from Torbay, and Southampton river; the 
former has the fuperiority for turbot, the latter for foles, Upon the whole, the ac- 
commmodations at Cowes are equal to thofe of any other watering place, and much 
more reafonable. The town is enlarging, and from its pleafant vicinities attraéts every 
year an increafe of company. 

From Mr. Lynn’s cottage, at the top of the bill, a very extenfive view fweeps the 
aiftance. Cowes lies in a bird’s eye view, with the full profpeét of the veffels in its 
road, and the oppofite woody point. The hills of Ports-down are very diftinétly feen ; 
but from their remotenels, and the large body of water that lies between, we had not 
(except at times, when the ruffling wind caught in fucden patches on the water’s fur- 
face) a fufficient intereiting fcene to defcribe, iarther than as to its extentivenefs, 

. TL _ 
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The evening being clear, we fet off for Newport. The road from Cowes to that 
place is equal in goodnefs to any in England. A hedge row hemmed us in on bath 
fides, and prevented us from enjoying the profpeéts that furrounded us. A houfe at 
the extremity of Cowes, received its name of Birmingham, as the neighbours report, 
from the poffeffor of it paying his men with counterfeit half-pence. 

On the road lies the village of Northwood, and to the left of it is Midham, the feat 
of Mr. Green. = ‘ 

The Foreft of Alvington, King’s Foreft, or Parkhurft, by which names it is feverally 
called, opens very picturefquely; —a bold range of hills, with St. Catherine for its crown, 
binds the diftance. The lines of the hills are charmingly irregular, and blend into each 
other’s fweeps. j : 

On the left hand, the curve of the river takes an opening, and fhines with refleCtions 
of the neighbouring fhores. To the right, the grandeur of the hills gradually dimi- 
nifhes, and they are at length obfcured by the promontories of the foreft. 

The general hofpital of the ifland ftands adjoining to the road, about half a mile 
before you reach Newport, where thofe who unfortunately are obliged to court the um- 
brage of its charitable walls, are treated with great humanity and attention. 

The entrance to Newport is fuch as we generaily find when a river meanders near it.’ 
A bridge is the principal obje&; but this is too contemptible in its appearance for a 
picture. Its ufual companion, the bufy mill, lies on the right hand of it. At St. Crofs, 
on the left is the feat of Mr. Kirkpatrick. : 

The town of Newport is perhaps the pleafanteft in this part of the kingdom. The 
houfes are plain and neat; the ftreets uniform; and, except at the weft end, all re- 
gularly paved. ‘The church is alfo a confpicuous and leading feature to its neatnefs ; 
but itis fomewhat remarkable, that though belonging to fo populous a place, it is 
only a chapel of eafe annexed to the little village of Carifbrook. 

Here are two aflembly rooms, and a neat theatre, lately erected; together with a 
free grammar fchool which was built by public fubfcription ; the fchool-room is fifty 
feet long, with convenient accommodations for the matter. 

Two markets are held here every week, in which great quantities of all forts of 
grain and provifions are difpofed of, not only for the ufe of the inhabitants, but for 
fupplying the outward-bound fhips, many of which, as before obferved, touch at Cowes. 
When I mention the market, I mutt not forget to notice all the farmers’ daughters 
who refort to it with the produce of their farms, and at once grace it with the charms 
of their perfons, and the winning affability of their behaviour, ‘There is not perhaps 
in the kingdom a place where fo many lovely girls attend the market as at Newport ; 
and, at the fame time they are dreffed with a degree of elegance far beyond what is 
ufually obfervable in perfons of their rank. You fee them, with health and fpright- 
linefs in their looks, lightly difmount from their forefters, and conveying their bafkets, 
each to her chair, tender their butter, eggs, and fowls to fale, with a graceful eafe 
and complaifance, without making ufe of thofe arts that are generalty practifed to pro- 
cure cuftomers, or ever abating of the price they afk. On the two principal market 
days held here, viz. at Whitiuntide and Michaelmas, it is not uncommon to fee-thirty 
or forty of them all dreffed in fo genteel a ftile, and behaving with fo much unaffected. 
complaifance and dignity, that a {tranger might be eafily led to take them for perfons 
of quality en mafguerade. The appearance of thefe charming girls not only excited our 
wonder and adiniration, but we found that they attracted the envy of all the farmers” 
daughters on the neignbouring coafts. The market houfe is in the middle of the 


town ; and they have allo anew market appropriated to the fale of corn. . 
rh 
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The town of Newport is fituated fo nearly in the centre of the ifland, (the exact 
-centrical fpot lying not a-mile to the fouthward of it,) that it is thereby rendered alike - 
convenient to the inhabitants of every part. We could not acquire a minute account 
of the number of perfons of both fexes refident:in it, ‘but the houfes are fuppofed to 
amount to near 600—they are chiefly conftruéted of brick, and in general are not 
lofty. 

Mewpott was incorporated by James the Firft, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and 12 aldermen; who, I might fay without flattery, are much more deferving the title 
of gentlemen, than fome who have paffed under our infpection fince the commencement 
of our tour. 

Few places afford better accommodations for gentect people, who may vifit this 
ifland, either on.parties of pleafure, or for the benefit of their health, than Newport. 
The defire of giving fatisfaction feems to be the predominant feature of thofe who keep 
the principal inns; and by their civility and conveniences, they have of late years at- 
tracted much company. : 


Secrion ID 


AS we purpofed keeping the coaft from Newtown, we croffed the country, to that 
‘place. In our way we entered the foreft of Alvington, and pyrfuing a tract (high road 
there was none) that inclined to the north-weit, at length {truck into a ony lane, 
‘where we had an excellent view of Carifbrook hills; whofe mountainous appearance 
was relieved by a woody valley, that gently floping from the foreft brow, gradually 
-dwindled into the dale. y . 

Still purfuing our courfe through the ftony lane, we pafled a copfe of oaks, where the 
mountains juft mentioned received every flath of grandeur the folar rays could produce, 
“The fea, on the right, now opened gradually, and afforded us tranfitory views of the 
mouth of Southampton river, of Lutterel’s Folly, the entrance of Beaulieu river, St. 
Leonard’s, and likewife of Lymington creek. ; F 

As we alcended thefe northern eminences, we had a view: fufficiently extenfive to 
perceive that a range of hills, or rather mountains, runs through the centre of the 
Hland. I think I may-with fome degree of exaétnefs fix their commencement at Ca- 
rifbrook Caftle, as a valley opens between them, that takes a dire courfe from the 
moft northern extremity, Cowes, to the foot of St. Catherine’s. 

Thefe mountains {weep to the fouth weft, and terminate their range a little beyond 
Calborne. Here another dale feparates them from Afton downs, and the Yarmouth 
hills, which decline rather more to the weftward. Frefhwater-gate and Allum- 
bay may be clearly difcerned throughout the whole way, after you have paffed the 
foreft. ; 

Alvington foreft is almoft entirely void of what generally gives the denomination of 
a foreft to a tract of land; except a few pollard oaks, no trees of any confequence 
are to be feen upon it, till you fkirt its borders; there indeed the oak luxuriantly in- 
termixes with the afh and elm. 

At the entrance of Newtown we met with one of thofe fubjedts fo often touched by 
the pencil of Mr. Gainfborough ; a cottage overfhadowed with trees; while a glim. 
mering light, juft breaking through the branches, caught one corner of the {tone 
and flint fabric, and forcibly expreffed the conception of that great mafter. A few 
faggots, with a cart under a fhed, formed the fhadow part of the fore-ground ; and the 
New Forett, rearing its leafy tenants above the proudly {welling waves, clofed the diftance. 

From 
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From its name, we expeted to have found Newtown, a town, or at leaf = large vil- 
lage; but were quite afionithed when we faw that it confifted only of fix or feven houfes, 
Many circumftances, however, tend to fupport the conjecture, that it was once a place 
of much greater confideration. In the reign of King Richard the Second, it was burnt 
by the French, and foon after rebuilt. ; : 

Newtown-bay, or as it is fometimes named, Shalfleet-lake, makes its entrance about 
half a mile below the houfes ; butits opening wants the general accompaniments, wood 
and rock, to render it grand.—The banks are infipid, being devoid even of fufficient 
boldnels.—The point meanly fhrinks into the fea, without a fhrub to court its ftony 
flatnels, From the frequent breaks that open through the wood, Hampfhire was per- 
fedtly piGurefque ;—the fea, as a body, added frefh glows to the colouring, and plea- 
fingly varied the landfcape. 

"Lhe corporation of Newton, (for fmall as it is, this place has to. boaft a corporation, 
confilting of a mayor and twelve burgeffes, and fends two members to _parliament,) 
annually meet at the town hallin order to chufe the magiftrates for the year enfuing. 
‘Phe manfion in which this mceting is held has more to boait from its fituation, than 
from ity elegance asa building. ‘The only things in it worthy of note for their anti: 
quity are the. the mayoralty chair and table. ‘The building is of ftone, and contains 
three rooms, with a cellar and kitchen underneath. A flight of fteps lead to the 
council-chamber, or hall. : 7 

Shalfleet-lake falls in agreeably at the foot of the hill; while the village and 
wood rife to the left, with the downs ‘of Brixton in ts diftance- Saltern, and Ham- 
{ted point relieve the Freth-water cliffs, and bind its land view to the ealtward.—Here 
thofe. who travel for pleafure fhould purfue the woody trac to the village of Shal- 
fleet, where they will find at every avenue frefh beauties mantling to the view. 
A body of water is preferved by dams at the foot of the town, where a mill, 
entangled in the branches of its woody fides, is an agreeable object for the fore-ground, 

On the fide of a hill, well covered with trees, ftands the town of Shalfleet. Little 
to excite curiofity is to be feen here except the church, which from fome antiquity 
about it, appears to have been in the Gothic ftile; but, like many of the churches in 
this ifland, it has been robbed of its antique windows, which gave an air of grandeur and’ 
folemnity to it, and deautified (as they term it) with modern cafements. ‘We have bes 
fore cenfured this mode of beautification, and by this freth inftance are prompted to 
remark, that all thofe who view with pleafure the relics of Saxon and Gothic architec. 
ture flill extant, muft behold with difguft the awkward attempts of thefe good people’ — 
to correct what ‘Lime has brought to that ftate of perfection moft pleafing to the eye of 
a perfon of true. tafte. 

Nothing further worthy of attention detaining us, we again made for the Yarmouth 
road; which having croffed, and left to the right, we bent our courfe towards Hamfted- 
woods. The gates we had to pafs, as the roads chiefly lie through the farmers’ grounds, 
were almoft innumerable ; and the foil principally confilting of clay and marle ; in fome 
places the roads were extremely bad. ‘The land, however, is very productive, and is 
cultivated to the road’s fide. : 

The principal part of the land about.Newtown, and extending to the fpot we were 
travelling through, is the eftate, as we were informed, of Sir Richard Wortley. It is 
not deficient towards the north-weft in woody fcenes, but thefe are too thinly feattered 
to furnifh a proper fubject for a painter. The elms range ‘too regularly to pleafe, and 
the clumps are too formal to combine. Nor is the {tiff appearance of the near hedge- 
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rows, which encircle the corn-fields, by any means grateful to the fight ; on the con- 
trary, fo clofely placed, they are highly difgufting. When it is pofftble to bring them - 
properly into the focus of the eye, on the decline of a hill, or on a gentle rife, where 
they may blend into each other, then indeed they give peculiar pleafure. - 

From Hamfted we had the oppofite view of Newtown; but fo encompaffed with 
trees, that little of the buildings were to be difcerned. We had however a perfect 
view of Gurnet-Point to the north-ealt; and of the town.of Yarmouth, as well as 
of Hurft Caftle oppofite to it, on the fouth-welt ; while Lymington to the north. weft 
perfeéted the picture. : 

From Hamited we once more returned to the Yarmouth road, and entered it at Lin- 
wood Green, Mr. Barrington’s feat to the left, with its furrounding woods, are in fine 
order ; and gracefully fill the left-hand {cene.»~—At the entrance of the common we ob- 
tained the nobleft view the ifland had as yet prefented us. Had not the fea towards. 
the Ifle of Portland caufed fo large an opening, it had every appearance of a Welt- 
moreland feene, -The hills rofe with all the majefty of the Skiddaw mountains; the 
valley produced a lake, with a lonely copfe to eafe its winding-thores; while the downs 
of Afton falling to the more ftately {weep of . Frefh-water cliffs, clofe their boldnefs 
behind Frefh-water church. Nor were the Carifbrook hills lefs diftinguifhable ; their 
irregular pile bringing in a proportion to the effect. : 

The valley was crowded with its ufual inhabitants, various kinds of cattle, and launch- 
ed into every extreme the voluptuous hand of Nature could beftow 3 the foliage of the 
fore-ground harmonioufly difplayed its glowing verdure, and enchanted the fight. Every 
hill brought its foot to the dale, and formed a frefh avenue for the winding ftream.— 
The fpire of Freth-water, darting forth from its vernal attendants, caught the roving 
eye, and gave additional charms to the diftance. Nature here feemed yet to be in em- 
bryo, and fcarcely to have begun, what, ina few years, will excite in the mind of every 
fentimental beholder the higheft pleafure and admiration. The fcene behind it was 
not equally inviting : the point of land between Yarmauth town and Hamfted head 
broke up in the middle of it, and feparated the mountains from the fhores of the fea. 
Here Southampton water juft crept in between the diftances, and brought its woody 
‘range to the furface o; the river. Yarmouth, which lay before us, did not appear fo 
interefting as it ought to have done, from its lying quite flat in the point of view from 
which we faw it. j : 4 . 

When we entered the town, we were not a little difappointed, but it was an agreeable 
-difappointment. From its appearaice at a diftance, we expected to have feen a con- 
temptible place; but, on the contrary, we found the buildings in general neat and clean, 
though rather low. They were moftly of ftone, or whitewafhed. If Yarmouth was 
paved, it would be little inferior to Newport in neatnefs. 

Having often heard of Yarmouth caftle, we went to fee it; but how unlike.a fortrefs! 
Scarcely any thing of ftrength appeared about it, and as little worthy of obfervation. 
The view from it was the only fatisfation we obtained by our vifit, and that was far in~ 
ferior to many feenes we had paffed before. ; 

The conveniences of Yarmouth are very great, both to its owa inhabitants, and to. 
thofe of the oppofite fhores.. A paffage-boat paffes te and from Lymington every day, 
with accommodations both for paffengers and horfes.. And the paflage from. one fhore 

. to the other being but from five to fix miles acrofs,-it is thereby rendered. reciprocally 
convenient to thofe who refide on the weftern. parts of the. ifland, and. to the inhabitants 
of the lower parts of Hampfhire and Dorfetthire. 

The 
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The fhores abound with a great variety of fhells, which are not found in fuch quan- 
tities at any other part of the ifland. The fifh on this coaft are chiefly foles and other 
flat fifh; and they are caught in fuch plenty, that they contribute greatly towards the 
fupport of the poor.’ 

The borough of Yarmouth fends two members to parliament, and ranks as’ the third 
town in the ifland. It is likewife a corporate town, to which confequence it was raifed 
by King James the Firft. Yhe charter dircéts, that when a mayor is to be elected, the 
inqueft by whom he is to be chofen, confiiting of ten common council men and two 
commoners, fhall be fhut up in the town-hall, without provifions &c. till nine out of 
the twelve agree in the choice. 

Its diftance from Newport is ten miles; but the road for pleafurable travelling is the 
worlt in the ifland, ‘There are not lefs than 52 gates to be pafled between the two 
places, which greatly adds to the irkfomnels of it. 

The river Yar prefents a beautiful entrance, and takes a double courfe. The branch 
to the fouth-ea‘t paffes the valley before defcribed, and faunters up to Tapnell; a vil- 
lage fituated at the bottom of Afton downs. The other branch forms a more 
confiderable body, and feen from Frefh-water, appears as a lake, the hills meeting, 
and the fhores projecting, fo as to prevent the eye from perceiving its communication 
with the fea. ; 

The oppofite fhores of Norton, which form the entrance of the river, are pleafingly 
diverfified with broken grounds and groups of trees; and likewife with interpofing cot- 
tage roofs that break the too regular clumps. It is navigable to the mills of Freth-water, 
where the bridge preferves a fufficient body to add grandeur to the landfcape, and 
allow feope for the pencil. 


Section III. 


HAVING refrefhed our horfes, we fet out the fame evening for Frefh-water Gate, 
taking the road that had brought us to Yarmouth from Linwood Green. We then , 
ftruck into the firlt right-hand road, leading to the bridge that croffes the fouth-eaft 
courfe of the river. ; . 

Here the bridge became an obje&t. From the hills adjoining to Yarmouth it is view- 
ed to fome advantage, but here it redoubled its harmony with the valley. —The fun was . 
warm and declining.—The ivy that had helped to deface its fides, now brightened its 
appearance, and gave, as an atonement for its ravages, its friendly aid to bind the 
building, and variegate its general tints~Nor did the hills in the diftance diminifh the 
fplendor of the feene; a wood {wept on the other fide of the bridge from hill to hill, 
and formed a perfeét amphitheatre. 

The colouring was fuperb and rich; a glow of purple ftained the diftance, while the 
faint rays of the fun jult caught the bridge, and glided along the tops of the wood. 
‘The fide-Icreens lay, one ina half tint, the oppofite one entirely in fhadow ; the whole 
blending fo uniformly, that it had the moft pleafing effe& we had feen in any view 
during our whole route, 

‘At the declenfion of the fun, efpecially in the month of September, the grandeft 
effects of light and fhade are ebfervable. ‘The movement of thefe rapturous tranfits 
of Nature are inflantaneous ; and if not clofely obferved, fly before the eye is half gra- 
tified. “he colouring at this time is always chafte; and the length of the fhadows from 
the mountains, in general confine-the light to a principal objet; which, if it does not 
as quickly ftrike the imagination as its motion is hafty, every beauty mult inevitably be 


loft, 
4Q 2 Tam 
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I am convinced that the remnants of light in an evening are much finer when the fun 
returns to the fouth, than when in the {pring it approaches the northern hemifphere. 
Nor does it lofe any of its luftre by fetting where the ocean conftitutes the horizon. 
In general its lights are clearer, and diffufe a greater variety of colours to the land; 
while the water babbling up in gentle waves, catches its rays, and gives us the very 
foul and fpirit of Claude’s mafter pieces. ee 

The evening drawing on, we haftened towards the intended fpot. Thorly furprized 
us when we entered it. From the maps of the ifland we had been led to expect that 
this parifh contained a confiderable village; but a few houfes only-prefented them- 
aati and thofe furrounded by woods. Wilmingham isa pleafant fpot, but nothing 

urther, 

From Afton we had a freth view of the fcene we had had from the entrance of 
Yarmouth. The cliff of refhwater Gate rofe with majeftic grandeur, but from its 
chalky corner abruptly obtruded itfelf. ‘The lines of Afton downs ranged beauti- 
fully;, while the nobler afcent of the downs of Frefhwater doubled their f{plendor ; 
_ agleam of light ftole over. the hills, and prefented the woody vale with force and 
bloom. The furzy ferub that ftraggled on the furface of the mountains, was a ~ 
great helpmate to foften their fides.: The laft, but not the leaft addition to this 
view, is the village on the oppofite fide of the water, whofe reflections gave every 
different hue to heighten the ftudy. We much regretted the want of a fore-ground, 
as nothing but a patch of ripe corn continually encountered the fight. Nor could we 
help withing for a few of thofe f{cenes that prefented themfelves m the New Forcft ; 
fome of its noble oaks would have fully completed the grandeur of the fcene before 
us. 

We now afcended Afton down, and for the firft time had an uninterrupted view of 
the fea. The profpeét was fine; —the evening was ferene ; —and the billows, as if for- 
getful of their ufual boifteroufnefs, feemed to be lulled to a ftate of tranquillity by the 
warblings of the feathered fongfters in the neighbouring groves, whofe little throats 
poured forth, in moft melodious notes, their grateful tranfports to the Great Giver of 
their daily food.—To add folemnity to the feene, the fluttering fails of the furrounding 
veffels lay motionlefs ; nor admitted even the gentleft breath of the zephyrs that wan- 
toned about them. : 

On the right lay the fpot called Frefhwater Gate, which, we were informed, derives 
its name from its being placed there to prevent the water of an adjacent {pring from 
uniting with the fea. ‘This derivation, however, does not feem to be very well | 
grounded, é 

A cottage is the only habitation to be found here, but that cottage, which is kept by 
a publican, affords every accommodation a traveller can wifh for; and frequent parties 
of pleafure are made to it. . 

The cliffs that form Frefhwater-bay are very high, and when you look down from 
them, you find a degree of terror excited inthe mind. “Many parts of them, unable to 
withftand the conftant ravages of the fea, have been wafhed down, On the left hand of 
the bay, two large maffes of the cliffs have been torn from the fides; and have fallen. 
perpendicularly into the water. In the bottom of one of thefe fragments, there is a 
large chafm, forming a perfcdt arch; the other appears to be ftill unhurt by the de- 
predations of the fpray. 7 ; 

From this. fpot St. Catherine’s appears the. moft fouthern- boundary of the 
ifland; and owing to the chalky cliffs which are about half way up its fide, on 
a platform of green, is frequently taken for fome anciept caftle. The shore towards 

it 
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it is rocky, atid the cliffs exceedingly fteep, with {mall tufts of grafs growing on their - 
fides. 

But when we viewed the-cave of Frefhwater,: we were loft in wonder at sie dire- 
ful effe€ts of the raging foam. ‘Thefe cliffs meafure, from the furface of the fea at low 
water to their top, near fix hundred feet. The cave is a natural cavity in the bottom 
of the rocks, forming two arches. ‘Thofe who vifit it can only enter at low water. 
The infides of the arches are overgrown’ with mofs and weeds, and ferve as a fine 
contraft to the fea and clifls. Several pieces. of rock, which have fallen from the af- 
cents, block up the paffage into the cave at half tide. Among thefe, one in particu. 
lar, much larger than the reft, rifes fome feet above high- water mark ; the form ‘of 
which I have particularly fketched, and it accompanies the annexed view of this roman- 
tic fpot. 

Stakes are faftened to the rocks, and others are placed on the fhore, to which cerds 
are fixed, that paffing from ftem to ftern of the boats belonging to the place, prevent 
them from being beaten to pieces by the furf, or carried to fea when the wind blows 
hard. The bottom is a fine fand; and from the healthy fituation of the fpot, would be 
an excellent place to eftablifh a bathing machine; but there being no houfes near, a. 
confiderable objection may arife from that circumftance. 

On this fhore the naturalift will find numerous attractions for his fcientific refearches. 
A variety of foflils are impregnated with the rocky fubftance of the cliffs, together 
with native {pars ;—copperas {tones are frequently thrown by the tide on the beach ; 
——and pieces of iron ore, in its primitive ftate, are fometimes’ ftrewed ‘alang the- 
fhore. Veins of rocks, fhooting from the cliffs, run to a length that cannot be af-- 
certained, into the fea. At a diftance they appear like water-pipes; and on exami- 
nation, are found to confift.in the middle of a vein of black rock, covered with an. 
incruftation of iron. The fhape of thefe veins is fingular, but very regular, and 
pointed; they dart into the fea among the other rocks which férm the entrance of the 
cave. 

Several cavities appeared to be in the rocks as we viewed them towards the Needles, 
but ‘none of them led to a fulterraneous paflage of any length. ‘Here are three or. 
four at the bottom of the range called Main-Bench, but none equal to Frefhwater- 
Cave. 

Having made all the obfervations we could on this bay, and the night creeping 
on apace, we retired to the village; but not with any very fanguine hopes of meet- 
ing with agreeable accommodations. We, however, found {uch, as all thofe who 
are in purfuit of the beauties of Nature, and can feaft on the delightful fcenes fhe 
prefents, will readily put up with. ‘To fuch, a favoury rafher,.a flice of brown 
bread, with a draught of home-brewed beer, is a feaft; the humble pallet, a bed of 
down, 

Withing to view a fun rife on thefe hills, we rofe by break of day; ‘but fo-different 
are the morning and. evening fcenes of the ifland from thofe on the oppofite fhores, . 
that itis fearcely to be credited, unlefs you narrowly watch every operation of Nature. 
We expected to have feen the fun burit from beitind the eaftern hills, and immediately 
featter the dewy fubftances that fall in great profufion here; but inflead of viewing his 
rays.contending only with the morning vapours, as the “day Broke; a thick condentéd ~ 
cloud reared itfelf from the fouth- ealt, and continued to increafe in its fize, nil it. envc- 
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ner as was far fromy pleafing, From its earlielt approach, at the dawning of the day, 
we had entertained hopes of Geeing the fun gild the tops of the mountains with all its 
brilliance, and break with grandetir on the neighbouring copfe; but in this we were 
difuppointed, We were-informed by the farmers refident here, that they fcarcely . 
ever knew the day break in this-manner, with clouds accompanying the opening 
dawn, but that the enfuing day proved very hot. For’ once, however, they were 
miftaken: during this day the rain frequently defcended on our heads in tor- 
rents. 

Alfum Bay was our route on the fucceeding day; where our expectations were not 
in the leaft degree difppointed. In our way to it, feveral confined ‘views, at the foot 
of the mountains, had much the fame appearance as the Cumberland and Wefmorland 
hills give toa picture —a ftone-ided cottage, with one half of the roof flated, the 
other covered with a mofly thatch, furrounded by pleafing clumps of trees and pro- 
jettions of rocks from the overgrown ferny heath ;~-while a fhattered gate bounds fome 
nearly-ruined ftony wall, that inclofes a flock of fheep, and confines them upon the 
rugged fteep. 

Scenes of this kind frequently fkirted the read’s fide till we reached the fummit of 
the path that led to the warren. Here a new fcene rufhed upon us, as pleafing as it 
was picturefque. The declivities of the valley was a fine {pecimen of broken ground ; 
—-the burrows of the little inhabitants of the warren added relief to the rocks and ver- 
dure that adorned its fidés ;—-and a mixture of gravel and marle, with here and there 
maffes of white fand, contributed to the perfeCtion that was vifible to every difcriminating 
eye; —while the Needles terminated the firft fight, the ifle of Portland compofed the 
greateft diftance. 

As we defcended the road, a horfe, tied.to a buth, ob{truéed our progrefs. Sup- 
pofing it to belong to fome vifitor, like ourfelves, of thefe piaturefque {cenes, who, 
finding the hill too fteep, and the road too rugged, to ride down with fafety, had dif- 
msounted and walked dewn, we followed the example he had fet us:—but what was 
our furprize, when coming up with the owner of the horfe, we recognifed him to be 
my worthy friend, Mr. La Porte, a very ingenious arti(t ! 

Betore our arrival, this gentleman had ranfacked the fpot; and did not hefitate to 
pronounce the fight equal to any he had ever feen, either in or out of the ifland we 
were upon, As from the nature of our plan, our {pecimens of this place mutt fall very 
fhort of the numberlefs beauties it exhibits, for a more extenfive reprefentation of them 
we will beg leave to refer our readers to the works of the before-mentioned arti(t ; 
from whofe chafte and correét pencil every beauty, juftly and pleafingly delineated, 
may be expected; and from his rapturous exclamations when on the {pot, we are 
net without -hopes that the next exhibition at the Royal Academy will be graced with 
them. 

The mountainous cliffs. that form Allum Bay are terrific in the extreme; a huge 
angle of rock, fhelving over your head, is the conftaat accompaniment of the heights ; 
aod many of them are near feven hundred feet from the furface of the fea at low 
water. 

In thefe rocks the progreffive operations of nature in their formation are eafily dif. 
cernible.--We found them to be compofed of a regular gradation of fubftances, from 
a watery clay to a perfect and fubftantial petrefadtion. The winter blatts, and in. 
evant ravages of the fea, frequently hurl large tufts of carth from the fupendous 
heights to the ftrand beneath; and thefe, lying there immovable, gather from the 
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undulations of the waves, fmall fhells, foffils, and pieces of flit; till hardened by 
one, and the petrifying quality of the water, they become at length a perfec fub- 
ance, 

We broke feveral large clumps, which had undergone this tranfmutation, and 
found that they had attra@ed every marine produdtion. In their primary ftate they 
appeared to have been chiefly clay, without any durability. Their fecond ftate was, 
when the water had thrown its floating weeds round their fides, and had jut begun to. 
attract the foffil particles and pieces of troken fhells, which, entangling in the mofs 
and fegments, there remained, and contributed to their growing ftrength. In their 
third progreflion we found, that flint and {par had forced their way into their centre, 
and cemented the earth together, till, in the courfe of time, the water had petrified, 
and clothed them with copperas {tones and iron ore for their outward coat. Their 
fourth and laft {lage was, where, the waves having wathed them every tide, they 
plainly exhibited, on their outward appearance, all the foregoing fubftances entirely 
converted to hard folid rock. The minutenefs with which we examined thele 
ftones left us not the leat room to doubt but that fale water is pofleffed of the 
power to petrify, in a feries of time, the fofteft and mott diffoluble afflemblage of 
earths, 

The fine white fand before mentioned is found here, about a hundred feet above the 
furface of the beach, of a peculiar quality. The ftratum lies between two others of 
clay. This fand is the only fort that is to be found in thefe kingdoms fit for making” 
white glafs; it is likewife ufed at Worcelter for manufacturing china; nor will any 
ether do for thefeufes. The miners employed in digging it informed us, thar this vein, 
from repeated examinations, has been found to run entirely through, from the extremity 
of the point oppofite to Yarmouth to the downs of Afton. It belongs to Mr. Urry, of 
Yarmouth, and the profit arifing from it is very confiderable. As often as the weather 
will permit, veffels he in Allum Bay to load with it.—Here likewife is dug the tobacco 
pipe clay before fpoken of. 

‘The compofitions of the foil which form thefe ftupendous heights are of the greateft 
variety we ever meet with.—The bottom isa hard mixture of flint and chalk, whofe 
durability is able to encounter any attacks but the ocean’s fury. ‘The next vein isa 
black foftifh mud, or watery clay, over which is an ochre of a bright caft. Here 
the Yand-pits take their rife, whofe ftratum, meafuring ten feet in depth, is. fitu- 
ated on the hard plain floor of ochre before mentioned, having above it another 
vein of much the fame quality. Over thefe we obferved a variety of coloured 
clays and earths, fome of which were of a perfect pink and green hue, with the 
interpofition of chalk, flint, and mould, without. diftin@ion. In fhort, I fcarcely 
think that any part of the kingdom produces, in fo fmall a compafs, fuch a mixture of 
foils. : 

The workmen are feldom able to continue working at the fand-pits longer than 
the month of Odober; fometimes not fo long. In the winter, the fea, agitated by 
the violent fouth-weft winds, which then generally. blow, breaks into the pits, and, 
undermining the other heights, brings down the whole force of the mountain. When 
thefe crafhes happen, they may be diftinétly heard at the village of Freth-water, though 
two miles diftant. : : 

This fufficiestly accounts for the great quantities of rock that bind the fhores. 
‘When they fall to the water’s edge, every tide, as before obferved, adds permanenc 
to their fubftance. A little nearer to the chalky fides of Frefhwater downs we fall 
found greater cavities in the earth. The quantity of rain that in this part feceps 
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along the downs, here finds a vent. The day being rainy and boifterous, we enjoyed 
peculiar fatisfadtion. from yiewing the ravages incéfffatly committed by it—A bold 
ffream iffued from the top of the rocks, which joined feveral fmaller ones about a 
quarter of the way down; where, violently burfting on the large clumps of iron ore 
from which the earth had been Wafhed, they gave grandeur and beauty to the fcene. 
‘When the torrents caufed by the rain are very violent, they carry al! before them 
from the heights, leaving their impregnations on the furface of the earth. Large 
maffes, of a green colour, appeared on many ‘of the points, which we fuppofed to 
have been caufed by the quantity of copperas that lies on the rocks; and we Hkewile 
found feveral ftones ftrongly infufed with a tin@ture of that mineral. 
Nor are thefe cliffs deficient in iron; feveral {prings ifue from the fides of them, 
‘which, in their paflage to the fea, leave a fediment behind them unfured with it. 
A great quantity of iron ore lies along the beach, which, like the rocks before de- 
feribed, had received additional ftrength from having been expofed to the air and fea. 
Some of thefe we found as foft as clay, and many harder than the rocks themfelves; 
for, cn oppofing their ftrength, the iron remained whole, while the rocks chipped in 
ieces. 
e Thefe rocks and earths, when the water leaves them, appear very like.the Glaciere 
mountains; in Switzerland; feveral hundred po'nts fhoot upwards, gradually de- 
creafing in their circumference. We obferved that the fprings, even when not aug- 
mented by the rain, formed twovor three cafcades ; and thefe, at the time we viewed 
them, were by no means contemptible ones. We thought them fo interefting that we 
took the annexed view of them. But it muft be obferved, that as thefe f{cenes, from 
the before-mentioned devaftations, alter every ycar, they may not perhaps be found ex- 
actly in the fame pofition as when viewed by us. Whether they are or no, it is certain 
they will not be feen to lefs advantage, as every fummer adds frefh, though tranfient 
beauties to them. ae 
The time to fee them in their greateft perfection muft be while the fun is fetting ; 
his beams then. giving additional force to every touch nature fo wantonly {ports with ; 
as they ftand at the clofe of the day diredtly in his focus. i. 
We now paffed along the beach, ftill nearer to the white borders of the Needles, 
where frefh objeGs enchanted our fight.. A ftupendous afcent, near five hundred 
feet in height, with another rather lefs, one of them of a perfect pink colour, the other 
of a bright ochre with its foot covered with the green fediment of copperas, had an 
appearance as wonderful as uncommon. So fudden a difference, though fingular, 
muft, when blended in a picture, produce a charming harmony. ‘The only ftiff ob- 
ject was the white clifls; but the glare of thefe was rather alleviated by the weeds 
which hung down them, and the blue furface of the flints. z 
The point that extends to thofe fatal rocks, called the Needles, (which ofice, there 
is not the leaft room to doubt, formed the extremity: of the land,) is near a quarter 
ofa mile in length. From its fides flow feveral flreams, but they are too {mall to 
form a body. ‘Lhe quality of the water of thee ftreams is allowed, by feveral gentle« 
men who have analized it, to be very: good. They are chiefly chalybeate; but’ one 
we tafted left the rancorous flavour of copperas behind. It was not, however, fuf- 
ficient to affect the flomach. ‘There is every probability that this long wafte will in 
time become, like the Needles, a terror to feamean; but it will require many centu- 
ries to bring fo grand an object to perfe@ion. 
As we returned, a number of {mall ftones rattled down from the fides of the rocks,’ 
which we thought, at firft, were thrown by fome playfome boys who were above ; 
5 : ; but 
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but we foon found it was occafioned by the fheep that were grazing on the very brink , 
of the precipice, fome of whom had even got below the edge, in order to pick up the 
herbs‘that fkirt its brow.j . 

The only inhabitants of this dreadful promontory are gulls and puffings, who refort 
to it about the month of May, tobreed, and leave it towards September. The coun. 
try people refident in this part of the ifland are very dexterous in taking the eggs of 
thefe birds. ‘This they do by means of an iron crow, which they fix into the ground 
on the top of the cliffs, and fufpending themfelyes from it, in a bafket faftened to a 
rope, they get at the nefts——A method not unlike that purfued by the gatherers 
of famphire, from the fide of Dover Cliff, as defcribed by Shakefpeare, in his King 
Lear: 

te — Half way down 
* Hangs one that gathers famphire ;—dreadful trade ! 
Methinks, he {eems no bigger than his head.” 





As foon as the men get thus fufpended, they halloo; upon which the birds quit the 
holes wherein their eggs are depofited, and flying away, leave them a prey to the un- 
feeling plunderer. The eggs of thefe birds are found here in great plenty, and this is 
the only part of the coaft where they build. Some of them make even the Needles a” 
receptacle for their young. Strangers frequently buy thefe eggs through cutiofity ; 
but they are feldom eaten, except by the country people who take them, and who 
likewife fometimes deftroy the birds for the fake of their feathers, by knocking them 
down with flicks as they fly out of their holes. 

The chief food of thefe birds is fith, which they take with extraordinary agility, 
pickiag them up as they tkim along the furface of the fea. The puffing is a {pecies of 
the feagull, differing from it only in colour, its heads and wings being promifcuoufly 
covered with brown {pots.—Many gentlemen refort to thefe cliffs, in order to en- 
joy the amufement of {hooting ; and as, upon hearing the report of the gun, feveral 
hundreds of the birds leave their holes at a time, and hover about, they generally find 
excellent {port. ‘ ; = 2 

At Lymington the Needles have a very pleafing appearance, not unlike that which . 
St. Catherine’s makes when feen from Frefhwater gate. The fingular effeéts that 
time has wrought on the beach of thefe celebrated rocks, was the laft thing which 
engaged our attention.-The pebbles and flints lying on the furface of it, are pers 
fectly fmooth, from the repeated friction of the waves, and the force with which the 
fea dafhes them againft each other ; fothat they appear exaétly like a great number of 
marbles, only of a more confiderable fize. Here likewife many veins of iron, refem- 
bling water-pipes, like thofe at Frefhwater_gate, before defcribed, launch a long way 
into the fea; and, although the bottom is fandy, it requires a thorough knowledge of 
- the coaft to land clear’of the rocky parts. 

The weeds, called here by the country people delfe and tangle, grow and flourifh 
on thefe rocks; and they are likewife fuperbly touched with a bright yellow méfs, 
which adds relief to the other tints that ftrew the fhore. Allum is alfo found here, 
but in no great quantity, nor very good in its quality. From this circumftance we may 
fuppofe the bay to have received its name. 
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Section lV. 


WE now left this place, but not without great regret, having received inexpreffible 
pleafure from its tremendous grandeur; of which we have endeavoured to yive our 
readers fome idea in the annexed plate. Having mounted our horfes, and being 
joined by the gentleman we had accidentally fallen in with, we fat out with a defign 
to afcend the downs of Frefhwater; but miffing the road, we attempted to climb 
the mountain. ‘The flipperynefs, however, of the grafs, occafioned by the rain, 
and the fteepnefs of its fides, prevented us from-carrying this defign into execution. 
We accordingly difmounted, and, with great difficulty, regained the road. And 
we would take this opportunity to caution all thofe who vifit the Ifle of Wight, not, 
in any part of it, to leave the beaten road, if they can poflibly avoid it; for though 
the people of the country, who are not eafily terrified at any intricacies, can readily 
find the neareft way from place to place over the downs, yet if you do not per. 
ceive a track to lead up the hill, you may be affured there is no paffable road that 
way. 

Having regaled ourfelves at Frefhwater gate, we again mounted the downs of 
Afton. From the extreme height of thefe plains, and of the adjacent ones, we gener- 
ally found the fummits of them barren, while the vallies are exceedingly fruitful ; and 
where the hills are cultivated, and grain fown, from the almoft continual north-eatt 
winds that fweep over them in the winter, and their being expofed to the feorching 
rays of the {un in the fummer, (a contraft unfavourable to vegetation,) we often ob- 
ferved, that while a part of it was green, the reft was ftunted and parched up. This 
difference in thé ripenefs, together with the fimallnefs of the car, even in its higheft 
perfection, renders the cultivation of corn on thefe elevated {pots very unprofitable, 
and not worthy of the farmer’s attention. 

They, however, afford a fweet and rich pafture for fheep, and fome are kept upon 
them; yet not fo many as there might be ; nor is it in the power of argument to pre- 
vail on the farmers tu extend fo beneficial a branch. ‘The fheep in thefe parts appear 
to be of the Dorfetfhire breed—tall, and well fleeced; and the mutton is equal in 
goodnefs to any in Great Britain. 

Wifhing to keep as clofe to the fea fhore as poflible, we now made for Compton 
Chine; but met with nothing interefting till we crofled Compton Down; we then 
came to a fmall village, called Brook. The chine of Brook has a greater chafm to 
ae than Compton; but even this did not come up to our expectations. The vil- 

age of Brook lies in a recefs formed by two mountains, which fhelter it from the vio- 
tence of the winds. 

‘The places to which, in thefe parts, the name of chine is given, are breaks or 
chafms in the cliffs, which feem to have been occafioned by fome violent eruption or 
infringement of the ocean. Through fome of them we obferved {prings to flow. 

From Brook we croffed to Mottifton; and in our way pafled-through a foil entirely 
different from any we had hitherto feen. or near two miles the furface of the road 
confitted of fand, perfeéily red. Under this was a vein of white fand. And beneath 
that a great quantity of iron ore, intermixed with flint and chalk. 

The variation of the foil in this ifland is beyond defcription. They may be truly 
termed the vagaries of nature; in which fhe fports with uncontrolled extravagance. 
Every year, to an obfervant and frequent vilitor of the ifland, the prefents fomething 
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new; and in every alteration fhe feems to be more luxuriant. To-day we find her 
thrufting forth fome bold promontory into the fea, in order to check the impetuous 
waves, and afford the mariner an afylum from their fury. ‘To-morrow, unmiridful of 
_the magnificence of her former work, fhe hurls the foaming wave againft its ftately 
fide, and levels it with the humbler fhore ; and probably after having tumbled this 
precipice headlong down its craggy fteep, fhe forms a rugged ftony channel fer fome 
rapid torrent, produced by the heavy rains that fo frequently annoy the weltern coafts of 
England ; which rufhing down its fide, forms at once mafles for the artift, and prefents 
a pleafing fight to the curious fpectator. ; 

The hills of Yarmouth, as wellas the vallies of Newtown and Shalfleet, were no 
longer vifible, as we.proceeded to Mottifton, being intercepted'by the Brixton moun- 
tains, which, from their height, except directly in the road-way, are utterly impaffable. 
The village of Mottifton is a very defirable {pot, pleafantly fituated, and commanding 
charming views of the fea. Thechurch is antique, but almoft robbed of its grandeur’ 
by the modern mode of beautifying we have fo often cenfured. : 

About half a mile from the village, after we had left it, a fcene prefented itfelf that 
flruck us with furprize and admiration. ‘The village, behind us, which. is almoft fur- 
rounded by woods, jut opened fufficient to prefent its church, fpire, and entrance; to- 
gether with an old houfe of ftone, which-the fun caught full upon ;—the trees ling in 
fhadow, formed the fore-ground ;—while the diftant cliffs of Frefh-water, Main Bench, 
and Scratchcl’s Bay, clofed upon the verdure of the wood which furrounded the village, 
and brought it out; the relief was aftonifhing, and the fight peculiarly pleafing. The 
fea lay in fhadow in the diftance; and feveral veffels, with light glancing on their tep- 
fails, finithed the view. ; 

Such fcenes frequently encounter the eye here, but fall infinitely thort when defcribed, 
of what they are in reality. To pourtray them in their own glowing colours is not 
in the power of my pen or pencil; to point cut fuch as are moft {triking, and to give a 
defcription as nearly adequate as poffible, is the utmoft I can do. 

The downs of Brixton on our left often afforded fine back-grounds. A number 
of rocks ftart from the brows of the hills, the mofs and grafs charmingly blending on 
their furface. A few patches of white, occafioned by holes which the fheep had made 
to lie in, were rather dilgufting to the fight. From the very great height of the rocks, 
the fheep that grazed on the brows of them appeared like dots of white; they, how- 
ever, when they grouped, ftrongly heightened the effect. There was a littlenefs 
in the valley before us, occafioned by feveral aukward clumps of ill-grown trees, that 
broke the fine {weeps ittook. ‘The hill of St. Catherine’s and Appuldurcombe termi- 
nated the view. Black Down alfo prefented its loftinefs, and added to the fcene. 

We left Pitt Place and Chilton Chine to the right, and paffed on to Brixton, or, as 
itis called here, Brifon. The corruption of this proper name renders it neceflary for 
ie to mention, that the names of places are not uncommonly corrupted in thefe parts. 
Nay, if you inquire the road to any place, calling it as it is ufually written, the odds 
are confiderably again{ft you, but that they tell you there is no fuch place. Even 
the people of Newport indulge themfelves in thefe liberties: fo that unlefs you 
have a map with you to rectify their mifnomers, you are very often at a lofs how to 
proceed. noe 
: Brixton is one of the largeft villages in this part of the ifland, and, in my opinion, 
one of the pleafartett. ‘The road through it is clean, and keptin good order. It is 
conveniently fituated, in point of diftance, from the bay to which it gives‘name. The 
parifh church belonging to it hands towards the fkirts or the village; but this alfo has 
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had the irom hand of embeilifhment laid on it. A ftream paffes through this place, 
which takes its rife near Mottifton, and empties itfelf into the bay at Jackman’s Chine. 
At the bottom of the village, as we courfed its fides, We obferved this brook to widen, 
when it afforded a’pleafing effet. : : 

The inundation of the fea, completing what fome eruption had begun, forms here a 
fhort declivity, overgrown with fcrubby bufhes. There is alfoa boat-houfe here, where 
feveral boats are kept in readinefs to affift the unfortunate mariners, in cafe of fhip- 
wrecks, which are not unfrequent on this coaft. The bay, as to its appearance, affords 
nothing very pleafing to the fight; every wave, however, that broke upon its beach, 
where there is a conftant furf, brought a charm with it. 

This furf we foon viewed in all its terrors; for the morning turning hazy, a ftorm 
commenced, which obliged us to take fhelter in the boat-houfe. From hence we faw 
the fea, with its wonted fury, waging war with the more peaceable cliff; while the tor. 
rent, in wild career, rufhing from the heights down the clay and ftony fteep, forced its 
way through the foaming billows, and tinctured with its ftreams the borders of 
the bay. ; 

"After waiting an hour, by which time the ftorm was abated, we again fet forward, 
with a determination to fkirt the boundaries of the cliffs which lay neareft to the fea. 
Several receffes obtrude themfelves on the land, but without producing that terrific effeét 
we had frequently feen them do. : ; 

We {wept round the Bay of Brixton, but received no very great pleafure from view- 
ing its formal plains. On our left we obferved Black Down to open, and prefent us 
with a view of Culver Cliffs, which lie at the eaftern extremity of the ifland. The 
vallies throughout the ifland frequently form a curve round the foot of fome dreadful 
precipice, and lead your fight to the moft beautiful fcenes. We were here gratified 
with one of thefe; which, difdaining all bounds, began its opening at Sandown, to 
the eaftward, and turning round the foot of St. Catherine’s, joined the vallies of Brix- 
ton and Chale, and from thence ran’ on to Frefh-water. Notwithftanding we were 
now on the loweft part of the ifland, we had a very plain and diftinét view of its ex- 
tremeft bounds. 

It may be neceffary. to remark, for the benefit of thofe who vifit thefe parts, that, in 
going round this coaft, great inconvenience attends keeping clofe to the fea; as the 
road over the downs is impaffable for carriages, and even very troublefome to thofe ca 
horfeback 5 there being near fifty gates between Frefh-water gate and St. Catherine’s, 
and thofe of the worft kind. In almoft every field we were obliged to difmount, in 
order to cut the cords by which they were faftened, otherwife we fhould not have been 
able to have proceeded. 

Continuing our route, we came to Barns Hole, which might properly be deemed a 
chine. As the operations of Nature in the formation of works of this kind admit of 
many hypothefes, I fhall give my opinion of it with diffidence. Barns Hole is a valt 
chafm in the earth, fronting the fea, which extends a confiderable way towards Brixton; 
and, as you enter it, infpires the mind with horror. The entrance has the appearance 
of leading to fome fubterraneous paffage, which furnifhes a retreat for a neft of robbers. 
The fides of it are four hundred feet high, meafured from the water, and are coated 
on the cutfide with a difmal black earth, which confirms the terror impreffed on the 
imagination by the firit view of it. It is {urrounded by a leathfome, unfruitful foil, and 


fcarcely a fhrub cares to cling to its fteep afcents. A ftream paffes through it that 
empties itfelf into the fea: 
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The refleCtions that arofe in our minds on viewing fuch a combination of ftriking 
effects, were, that they muft have been occafioned by fome great cogvulfion of Nature; . 
who, being internally overloaded, difcharged the extraneous matter by fome terrible — 
eruption. ‘This fuppofition fecms to be confirmed by the quantity of minerals, and the 
variety of foils, that are found about it. Several fpecimens of fulphurous matter, 
though not very firongly impregnated, lay on the fhore. 


SrceTion V. 


WE now made our way towards Atherfield Point, leaving the village of Atherfield, 
and alfo Kingftone, to the left. A great noblenefs of valley extends all the way to 
Chale; but it is too much cultivated to afford an artift fatisfaciion. 

Still continuing on the downs, we came to that point of Chale Bay which is called 
Atherfield Point, traverfing nearly the fame kind of foil and country we had hitherto 
done. The hills of St. Catherine began now to form a noble appearance. At 
Frefh-water, as we obferved before, they looked like caftles; here they appeared. 
like fortrefles of great flrength. From the regular breaks in the rocks, and thefe 
being not unlike gun-ports, or embrafures, they might, about twilight, be eafily mif- 
taken for fuch. : 

Its heights are grand and piéturefque, and they clearly prove that this ifland, with 
regard to its formation, has every advantage ; for where the fea would, from the part 
being moft expofed to its fury, have committed a breach, the land, boldly rifing, pro- 
tects it from every inundation. And, if we may judge from what the inhabitants fay 
of it, the Ifle of Wight has fearcely its equal in the world. Its land (fay they} is fer- 
tile ; its hufbandmen induftrious; its females prolific ; its hills a fure protection from 
the devattations of the fea; its coafts too rocky to admit the approach of an enemy ; 
and, above all, its inhabitants chearful, good ‘tempered, and hofpitable; all uniting 
in the with and endeavour to render their ifland attractive in every refpeét to ftrangers, 

I muft here remark, that the parts of the ifland we were before {peaking of, are fo 
unlike the eaftern fhores, in pointof appearance, that was a perfon to“be fuddenly tranf- 
ported from one part to the other, I am of opinion he would fcarcely believe he were 
upon the fame ifland. . 

We now paffed Walpan Chine, and another fmall infringement of the ocean, where 
are afew huts belonging to fome boatmen and fifhermen, which feverely feel the ra~ 
vaging effeéts of the fea. .About the middle of .Chale Bay, on the top of the cliffs, 
there ftands a houfe, which appears to have been erected for the reception of tra- 
vellers ; but at the time we pailed it, it was locked up, fo that we could procure no 
refrefhment. ; 

We now arrived at one of thofe cavities before decribed, called Black-Gang Chine, 
which we were informed received its name from a.gang of pirates who formerly made 
it their place of refidence ; and its appearance feenis fully to confirm this {uppofition ; 
for itis far more dreadful to behold than thofe mentioned in the foregoing fections. 
The fize of the chafm, and its tremendous fhelving rocks, cannot fail of infpiriag the 
mind with horror. The imagination, while viewing it, may almoit lead the inquifitive 
traveller to fancy that the earth had jult opened her horrid jaws, and from the very 
{pot on which he then fiood, had entombed in her bowels fome unwary traveller, 
who, like himfelf, was prying into the wonderful operations of Nature.—I never beheld 
fo awful a fight as thefe ponderous fleeps exhibit. The fides of the chafm, which. are 
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little fhort of five hundred feet high, are fhelving, and many parts of the top are over- 
fpread with fhrubs. 

On its fummit a fpring takes its rife, and winds flowly down to the fea, The flow- 
nefs of its courfe prevents it from proving detrimental to the clifls. The water iffuing 
from this {pring is of a peculiar nature. It acts asa gentle aperient. When firit 
poured into a bottle, it is as clear as cryftal; but aiter remaining in it fome time, a 
very confiderable fediment appears at the bottom. We feparated fome of this fedi- 
ment, and found it to contain particles of iron ore, which emitted a fulphurous fmeil. 
Several copperas ftones lay about, efpecially in the Streams proceeding from the fprings, 
which feemed to be in their native tate. Some fpecimens of rock allum were hkewifs 
ftrewed around, but not in the fame profufion as at Allum Bay. 

Many fhips have fatally experienced the dettructive effects of the rocks that line 
Chale Bay.—They jult lurk underneath the furface of the water, and, in conjunction 
with the Cape of Rocken End, occafion very heavy fwells, efpecially if the wind be 
foutherly. When the tide runs ftrong, and the wind is fouth-weft, if a veffel is not 
far enough to the fouthward to weather the point of St. Catherine’s, fhe is fure to be 
upon the rocks. It is {till within the remembrance of many, that, during one tempef- 
tuous night, not lefs than fourteen fail met their fate in this dangerous bay: and 
{carcely a, winter paffes but what accidents of the fame kind happen. But as for 
fome years palt boats have been kept in readincfs, and men are conftantly attending to 
afford every afliftance upon fuch occafions, many lives have been preferved. 

Weare forry, however, to be obliged to add, that the favage cuftom of plundering 
wrecks, and {tripping the dead, whencver thefe accidents happen, too much prevails 
among the country people refident on the weltern coaft. Deaf to the calls of huma- 
nity, thefe unfeeling wretches hear with unconcern the cries of the fhipwrecked ma- 
riner, flruggling with the boifterous waves; or fee the beauteous corfe of fome fair 
paffenger lying lifele{s on the beach, perhaps ftill preffing a beloved infant to her 
bofom. Intent only on fecuring their ill-got property, they cannot beftow a thought 
on the unfortunate ; nor will onc among them fuffer a tender fenfation to make its way 
to his heart. 

To procure a refturation of the property thus inhumanly obtained, or to bring thefe 
lawlefs plunderers to juftice, is equally impraéticable ; as every one fhares in the plunder, 
it is the intereft of every individual to unite in concealing or defending it. 

‘The falvage ufually allowed for faving merchandize from fhips wrecked, may fome- 
times be thought worth attention, and be the means of protecting it from avaricious 
depredators; but as it is feldom that any emolument arifes from the prefervation of 
lives, little attention is in general paid to that point. Were a premium to be of. 
fered by government for every perfon preferved from a fhipwrecked veflel, and a 
medal, as a badge of diftinétion, added to it by fome great perfonage; or was a 
fociety to be eftablifhed for the promotion of fo benevolent a purpofe; many that 
now perifh for want of needful afliftance, might be reftored to ufefulnefs and fo- 
cicty. 

It has been known that the moft daring exertions on thefe occafions have met with 
a very inadequate recompence.—An inftance of this kind is {till talked of in the Iile of 
Wight. At the time the Juno, a Butch frigate, was loft on this coaft, 2 fmuggler, 
with four other perfons, ventured out to her affiftance, notwithitanding they were in 
the extremeft danger from the violence of the furf, which every inftant made f= way 
over the boat. ‘They, however, at length gained the fhip, and brought off, fafe- 
ly landed the whcle of the crew, except three perfons, who were wathed oif the fen 
; An 
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And for a deed which Britith feanten alone could have accomplifhed ;—a deed worthy 
of the higheft praife, and the moft ample remuneration ;—the only recompence they 
received, was a paltry ten pound bank note.—-Can we wonder thé that fuch exertions 
are not more frequently heard of? 

We could not pafs the fatal fpot where fo many brave feamen, the fupport and glo- 
ry of this commercial kingdom, find an untimely grave, without heaving a figh ; and, 
at the fame time indulging a with that fome method may be devifed to prevent every 
avoidable decreafe of fo valuable a body of men. 

Leaving this gloomy track, we proceeded to the village of Chale, which lies about 
amileto the left of the Chine, and is but a fmall and irregular place. ‘he church, 
which was founded during the reign of Henry the Firft, is, in the tower part, very 
miuch like that of Carifbrook, but not fo large. 

As you afcend the hill beyond it, looking back, the valley toward Frefhwater ap- 
pears very extenfive ;—Brixton down binds the right-hand fcreens 3——the ocean dimi- 
nifhes to the left ;— while the cliffs at the Needles clofe the land view, and in fome 
degree foften the formal valley. Too great a number of unpleafing lines range down 
the dale, which throws a ftiffnefs over it. 

The people of the ifland call it a garden; and fo it really is; butin too great a de- 
gree to pleafe an amateur of the true pifturefque. This part of the ifland, as to itsap- 
pearance, differs very much from the northern part, which is occafioned by a want 
of wood to give a variegation to its colours. A famenefs runs through the whole, 
the downs of Brixton excepted, which in fome- parts are fcrubby, with broken 
ground; but inthis not equal to what we afterwards faw on the eaft fide of St. Ca. 
therine’s. 

From Chale we mounted St. Catherine’s Hill, which we found far fteeper than any 
we had hitherto met with; and nearly the whole way was not very fafe for a horfe. ‘The 
road lies on the fide of a precipice, at leaft three hundred feet high, and tremendous 
to look down; the oppofite fide is bounded by a bank. After fome difficulty we at 
length attained its fummit. 

This hill is faid to be the higheft in the ifland ; but whether it is fo we will not take 
upon ourfelves to fay; as, after frequent experiments, fuch as comparing it with the 
appearance of the other hills, we {till remained in doubt. 

Stories are told by the inhabitants of the parith of Chale, of the finking of Weck 
down, which lies about three miles off, in the intermediate way between St. Cathe- 
rine’s and Shanklin down, They fay, that formerly Shanklin down, through the 
interference of Week down, could only be feen from St. Catherine’s; whereas now 
it is vifible from Chale down; confequently cither Week down muft have funk 
confiderably, or Shanklin down mutt have increafed its altitude. And fome of the 
old people tell you that this has partly happened within their own remembrance. So 
wonderful are the operations of Nature, that it is not for man to fay, ‘¢ It cannot be ;”” 
but this is an event fo far out of her ufual courfe, that] own could not readily give 
credit to it. 

On the top of St. Catherine’s is a light-houfe and a beacon, neither of which are 
now ufed. The tower ferves, in the day-time, for an excellent land-mark; it being 
near eight hundred feet above the level of the fea at low water. A ftnall part of the 
chapel is remaining; it is in form an ottagon, and by fome called the hermitage, 
from the circumftance of a priefl’s having formerly immured himfelf in it from the 
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As we examined the infide of this place of holy retirement, the ftory of Dr. Gold. 
fmith’s Hermit inttantly occurred to our remembrance, and impreffed itfelf on our 
minds. ‘The hearth whereon he had once trimmed the cheerful embers; the wicket; 
and many other circumftances, led us to fancy, that this might have been the fpot 
where Edwin had taken up his abode; and that the pleafing tale owed its birth to the 
Hermitage of St. Catherine’s. The wildernefs alone was wanting to complete the ima- 
gined fcene. : : 

The views from the hill are very extenfive, and likewife reminded us of that ele. 


<gant and natural poet who,- in his “* Traveller,” from among the Alpine folitudes looks 
down, and thus exclaims: : 


“ Ye glittering towns, with wealth and fplendor crown’d, . 
Ye fields, where fuinmer {preads profufion round, 

Ye lakes, whofe veffels catch the buly gale, 

Ye bending {wains, that drefs the flow’ry vale, 

For me your tributary ftores combine ; 

Creation’s tenant, all the world is mine.’? 


‘We had from hence a complete view round the ifland, except in one point, which 
was interrupted by the downs of Brixton, thefe lying too near the fight.—To the weft, 
the iflands of Purbec and Portland were very diftinguifhable ;—the land towards Lyming- 
ton feemed almoft to join the ifland; a fmall part of the channel by which it is fe- 
parated being vifible, but barely fufficient to let you fee what it was ;—the New Foreft 
reared its oaks on the hills, and ranged to the mouth of Hampton water ;-—the point 
towards Monckton fort was perfectly confpicuous, and the hills of Portfdown clofed its 
extent ;—we could alfo fee land at a very great diftance to the eaftward ; and it is af- 
firmed by fome, that the point which forms the bay of Brighton, is to be perceived from 
hence. ; . 

‘The Culver cliffs bound. another valley, which, as before obferved, joins Brixton 
dale. The woody defcents of Ride feemed to flope gradually to the water’s edge, and 
foftened the harther lines of the mountains. 

On the fide of the hill of St. Catherine’s that lies towards the fea, the defcent is quite 
perpendicular, till interrupted by a fmall flat green of no confiderable width, when it 
again defcends in the fame abrupt manner, to the water’s edge. The river Medina takes 
its rife at the foot of this hill, and after pafling through Newport, empties itfelf into 
the fea at Cowes. The fources from whence the river originates, are fecured by this 
hill from any inundation of the fea; which the inhabitants fay was never known to hap- 
-pen on any part of their coafts, except during the winter months, in a {mall degree at 
Gurnet bay. : 

When we defcended the hill, an odd circumftance attratted our notice, whichthough 
trivial in itfelf, we mention, as it may appear as fingular to our readers as it did to 
us. *It being harveft time, a chearfulnefs and jollity feemed to prevail ata farm-houfe 
we paffed at the bottom of the hill, which did not extend to the whole of the inhabi 
tants ; for we obferved that a fine game cock and his feathered mate walked about in a 
melancholy mood. Inftead of * proudly ftrutting before his dame to the ftack, or the 
barn door,”’ as the cock defcribed by Milton did, poor Chanticleer went flowly on, 
with a large piece of Hat {tick faftened to his breaft, followed by his folitary companion, 
dame Partlet, who had a clog tied to her leg, of the fame kind as thofe fixed on the legs 
of hories, though net fo large. And this was done we found to prevent their entering 
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the fields, and committing depredations on the newly reaped corn. We {con after faw 
feveral others hampered nearly in the fame manner.—A fight at once fo droll and fo 
novel, afforded us no little entertainment. : . 

From St. Catherine’s we croffed the common fields to Niton, which is frequently 
termed Crab Niton, from the great number of crabs found on that coaft. ‘The want 
of a good road to this village makes the vifiting it very inconvenient to travellers. 
‘The foil here is of -a different nature from what we had hitherto pafled; it appear- 
ed to confit of a fine mould, without any mixture of its favourite accompaniment, 
chalk. 

From the top of St. Catherine’s this village prefents itfelf as one of the nearelt ; 
Godfil, Brixton, Mottifton, Chale, Kingfton, and jeveral others are alfo within 
fight. : 

The village of Niton has nothing of novelty to attra& attention, nor has it even 
pleafantnefs of fituation to boaft; it being entirely immured between two hills, fo 
that there is neither a view of the fea, nor a good land profpeét to be had from it. 
There isa neat brick houfe in it; belonging to the Rev. Mr. Barwis, which is the 
oy one worthy of notice; all the reft are cottages, intermixed with a few farm- 
houles, 

From hence we took the right-hand road to Buddle; where a part of the cliffs break 
up, and form the commencement of thofe called Under Cliff. ‘The appearance of this 
immenfe pile of rocks is noble, picturefque, and grand; and fo {pacious are they, 
that the downs of Chale are fupported by them. All the broken rocky parts, which 
have been feparated from the main body, are overgrown with fhrubs, and fweetly 
foften their rugged texture. Several cottages rear their heads from among the buthes, 
and, by contrafting art with nature in its rudeft ftate, fhow to great advantage the 
romantic face of the latter. 

This point affords a great variety of objects:—a clump of buthes frequently ’re- 
lieves a piece of rock, which, as if afhamed to fhew itfelf, ‘hides the greatelt part of 
its grandeur in a bed of mofs, or clay. Here, as juft obferved, the commencement of 
Under Cliff, towards Steep-hill, or Steeple, as it is commonly called, takes place. And 
the name of Under Cliff is not improperly given to it; as a huge precipice, of a 
very confiderable height, hung fhelving on our left-hand for many miles. In fome 
places it was at Jeaft five hundred feet from the level of the fea; in others not quite 
fo much. 


Section VI. 


NEAR Niton we received fo cordial and hofpitable a reception from a farmer re- 
fiding there, that to pafs it unnoticed would argue at once a want of gratitude and 
fenfibility.—It was one of thofe delicious moments that a heart fet in unifon with 
Sterne’s, could alone fully enjoy—the pen of Sterne alone truly defcribe. ~The power 
of obliging feemed to make happy ; ~ the eyes of our kind hoft fparked with pleafure 
when we partook of the refrefhment fet before us;— nor could our moft earneft en- 
treaties prevail on him to remit his affiduities. We found in this humble fhed the 
plenty of a palace, without its irkfome pomp and parade. All here was eafe, con- 
tent, and happinefs.—Happy ih himfelf, and happy in his connections, care has 
not {pread a wrinkle over the brow of our beneficent entertainer.—His countenance 
fpoke a heart ferene and placid, from a confcioufnefs of its own benignity. The ate 
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tentive parent and the fond father allo betrayed itfelf in every word.—- My-children,” 
cried he, in enumerating his comforts, “* I confider as one ef the greateft of the 
blefflings heaven has beftowed me; without them life would be infupportable.’’ 
Speaking afterwards of his fituation, he faid, “* Envy never entered this -manfion. —t 
covet not wealth ;—the little I have I lie -down contented with, and rife in the morn- 
ing full of gratitude to the Great Giver; nor do I know a greater pleafure than in 
Sharing that little with others.” As the worthy man faid this, the tear of fenfibi- 
lity ftarted tq his eye, and communicated to thofe of my friend, whofe hand he 
had fqueezed during this pious impromptu; and I could perceive a fympathetic drop 
fteal down his cheek alfo. ‘* My God!” exclaimed my friend, cafting a look to- 
wards the farmer's wife and children, ‘* this is, indeed’?—-Here he ftopped, and, 
turning, left the room. How did my heart alfo vibrate at the affeGting fcene! ~But to 
return. 

Having taken leave of the worthy farmer, with every expreflion of gratitude our 
lips could utter, we left his hofpitable manfion, and proceeded to Steep Hill. The af~ 
ternoon was, beyond defcription, enchanting; the {cenes delightful 5, and every thing 
tended to keep alive that gentle flame of benevolent fenfibility which the foregoing in- 
cident had juft lighted up in our bofoms. 

The great hand of Nature feems to have judicioufly fele@ted this {pot for exhibiting 
one of her grandeft ftrokes. ‘Lhe entrance to the cliff is from the road, which was 
apparently forced over rugged fteeps, that would otherwife have been impaffable. 
A grand burft broke on our left, its heights pleafingly variegated. by clinging fhrubs. 
On the oppolite fide of the road lay a huge mafs of rock, that had fallen from fome 
overloaded eminence, and which ferved as a counterpart in the fore-ground. Many 
others obftru€ted the labour of the hufbandman, and contributed to enrich the 
fubje. 

A ray of light crept imperceptibly on the rocks to our left.—-The effect was foft, 
but not equal to what a ftronger light would have produced. ‘Tranifits of light and 
fhade are continually ftraying over thefe heights, which, when caught by the eye,. fud- 
den as the efieét is, cannot fail to imprefs the mind with ideas of grandeur ;. and though: 
the pencil might not be able to touch thefe tranfitions, the mind is not the lefs con- 
vinced of their efficacy. 

For noblenels of fore-grounds, I am. of opinion, this {pot is not to be exceeded, if 
equalled, in England. ‘The rocks in general are finely tinted, and lie in maffes ex- 
tremely large ; nor does the foliage fall fhort of its other beauties. In this part, nur- 
tured by the foutherly wind, vegetation is moft luxuriant. A vernal-green ath, fpread- 
ing its branches to the way-worn road, is often feen entwining its charms with the 
ately oak, each adding grace to the other’s grandeur. 

The vegetative effeét which the foutherly wind has on the trees, fhrubs, and. plants 
of this ifland, is worthy of remark, Long before any of them. arrive at maturity, 
through the prevalence of the wind from this point, they all incline towards the north,, 
nodding their ftately heads, as if they fet the chilling blafts of Boreas at defiance. In. 
the vallies, where they are heltered. by the furrounding hills from every pernicious: 
blaft, they thrive with an altonifhing degrce of luxuriance.—~This obfervation may 
feem to favour of exaggeration; but fo far fromit, that no defcription it is in the 
power of my pen to give, can come up to the pi€turefque beauties thefe {pots afford, 
or convey an adequate idea of the rapturous. hours I have pafled in contemplating, 
them, 
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The road to St. Lawrence is through the fame myfterious tra&s of rocks; but it 
is kept in fuch good repair, that a carriage may pais with great fafety.  Fxcept 
here and there a {mall clump of trees, with a homely farm fheltering itfelf in 
them, nothing further worth attention {trikes the traveller ul you approach thar 
village. 

The extenfion from the cliffs to the fea-fhore, is here above half a mile broad, and 
poffeffed, if poffible, of far more grandeur than thofe we had already pailed. Several 
buts fkirted the road; but we did not obferve a houfe of any fize or confideration acar 
it. ‘Che church of St. Lawrence is perhaps the finalleft at prefent flanding in any of 
the diocefes of England; with a {tick of a moderate length you may reach to nearly 
two-thirds its height at the weft gable end.’ From the fize of the parith, the ufual con- 
gregation cannot confift of more than twenty people, and even thole mutt fit very 
clofe, I fhould imagine, to find room. 7 

Having frequently heard of a waterfall at this place, we had pleafed ourfelyes with 
the hope of feeing a grand difplay of Nature; but were not a little fuprized to find ic 
nothing more than the water of a {pring in the village babbling over a few ftones.—It 
is almolt tod inconfiderable to be noticed. = 

‘As foon as we had viewed this celebrated waterfall, we returned to the road, and 
took a view of the village, which is fmall and ftraggiing. ‘The road from Whitwell 
enters the cliffs here, and joins the other road in the village, Great pains appear to 
have been taken to render it paflable; nor have thefe pains been unattended with fuc- 
cefs;-it exceeds the moft fanguine expettations*that could have been formed of it, 
when firft undertaken. , 

There are many things in nature which not only appear incomprchenfible to a ca- 
fual obferver, but’ which cannot always be accounted for by the naturalift.—Of this we 
met with an inftance here. We could not help furveying, with a wonder bordering on 
aftonifhment, the fheep that had got over the edges of the craggy precipices, from the 
downs they grazed on, and lay in the hollows of the rocks, in order to fhelter them- 
{elves from the heat ;—we even obferyed their bleating young ones ¢arefully to de- 
fcend, and reach their dams in fafety.—How, thus fearlefs of danger, they leave the 
plains, and venture on thofe hazardous declivities, where the leaft falfe ftep muft be 
attended with deftruétion, is, we believe beyond the comprehenfion of the moft fa- 
gacious naturalift-—So extraordinary did it appear to us, that nothing but ocular de- 
monftration could have convinced us of the truth of it.—The account received from 
a peafant, had we not feen their fituation, would have met with but little credit from 
us. 

A phenomenon of another nature, but not lefs fingular, prefented itfelf to us here. 
“When we fat out from Knowle a ftorm feemed to be pending in the horizon; and 
by the time we had reached St. Lawrence, we heard feveral claps o thunder. As 
every incident which tended to produce pidturefque effefts inftantly attrafled our at- 
tention, we caft our eyes towards the fea, in order to obferve whether any alteration 
had taken place on its fmooth furface; when, to our great furprize, we plainly per- 
ceived a veflel, within eighe miles of the fhore, labouring under the effeéts of the 
{torm, and apparently in the greatei& diftrefs. And what was extremely ftriking was, 
that though the fea where the veffel happened to be, rolled (as it is commonly termed) 
mountains high, yet not a breath of that air which was there fo tempeltuous, ruffled 
the water on the beach beneath us.--An operation of nature that had never before 
fallen under our infpeétion ; and we greatly regretted not having with us fome inge- 
nious painter, in the marine line, to take an exact reprefentation of it, 
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A light, rendered more bright by the contraft, had fpread itfelf round the cle@ric 
cloud, which was thus venting its rage upon the helplefs fhip, and rendered the feene 
more gloomy. By a glafs, we could perceive that fhe laboured much under the vio- 
lence of the ftorm, and every wave came full fraught with danger. For near an hour 
did the tempeft permit us to behold its raging at a diftance; but at length a brifk wind 
fpringitig up, it made its way towards us, and we fhould have fhared in its < pitilefs 
peltings,”’” had we not retired to a neighbouring cottage, where we continued till it 
had pafled on. 

Having returned the owner of the cottage towhich we had retired, our thanks for 
the kind attention fhewn us, we once more mounted our horfes, and had from hence 
the completeft view of Undercliff, towards: Boncliurch, that any part affords. The 
houfe of the Honourable Wilbraham Tollemache appears full in fight. | 

The view from hence is too-confufed for all the parts of it to be contraéed into a 
land{cape ; but for the fight, it has every gratification’ the warmelt imagination can 
with, The numbers of the rocks, and the uninterrupted verdure twining round. 
them, with large mafles of broken ground, compofe a fcene fuperb in the extreme. 

The rain, which had juft ceafed, had left its {pangles on the bladed grafs, faint imi~ 
tation of the cryftal drop gently ftealing down the cheeks of beauty ; and as the fofteft 
emotions of pity are excited in the manly breaft by thefe, fo did thofe add new charms 
to the verdure of the cliffs. 

Every plant and fhrub was clad in its gayeft velt, and nature feemed to be adorned: 
with her livelicft fmiles, and to breathe forth her fwecteft fragrance.—A briar had 
courted the embraces of the everlafting ivy ; the feafon had jutt tipped théir leaves 
with the remembrance of September, but no more than added luftre to the: union. 
A few afhes hung vibrating from the precipice, bedecked with all the bloom that fum- 
mer could beftow upon them, While the humble thatch of the fcattered cottages, 
befriended by the downy mofs, glared in the brighteft yellow; which but tended to 
foften the mellower tints of the furrounding plants. In fhort, the fcene exhibited a 
profufion of charins, 

To this the declining rays of the fun did not a little contribute; every fhrub ox 
plant on which they gl:nced, when gently moved by the paffing zephyr, feemed to. bow. 
their heads in grateful acknowledgement to the great fource of vegetation. 

The road flill continued over the rocky afcents of thefe cherful hills. ‘To give an 
exact reprefentation of-all the fcenes we pafled, is not in our power;—fuflice it to. 
fay, that they are pleafingly irregular—Every hundred paces, though on fuch ele- 
vated ground, lead up a frefh hill, or elfe fkirt’ the defcent with a floping flowery or. 
chard. 

The evening had beamed forth its laft rays on Steep-hill Cottage, as we pafled its 
elevation ; and lulling all nature to repofe, rendered it neceffary for us to feek an aly« 
lum for the night. 


Section VIL 


GREAT as the pleafures were which we had enjoyed the preceding day, they did’ 
not exceed the fatisfaction we received from the fermiffion granted us to view Steep- 
hill Cottage. This was once the villa of the late Right Honourable Fans Stanley, 
then governor of the ifland ; but now it belongs to the Honourable Mr. Tollemache. 

It was erected by Mr. Stanley, and, from its fituation, muft have coft an immenfe 
* fam. From feveral concurring circumftances, we were led to believe, that even 
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bringing the water up to the houfe was attended with a very confiderable ex-. 
pence. : = \ 

Itis in the true cottage ftile, ~The roof confifts, cottage like, of humble thatch ; 
and the outfides of the walls are covered with white compofition : forming together a 
rural and pleafing appearance. But its infide, for neatnefs and elegance, beggars 
defcription.—It is at once fo plain, fo truly elegant, and, though fmall, fo con- 
venient, and fo pleafant, that I think I may venture to fay I never met with its 
equal. 

a The entrance leading from the gate to the houfe, is lined’on both fides with lofty 
elms and afhes, which form an avenue that reaches almoft to. the door of the hall, 
where a difplay of tafte is feen in the furrounding flowers and fhrubs. 

On the left hand, before we reached the houfe, ftood an urn; and on the right 
hand, a chair formed of the rough branches of trees, which, though fimple, was: 
curious. : , 

As you enter the: hall the fight is encountered with frefh beauties ;: it is not {pa 
cious, but in the extreme of tafte.—Here are: a few pictures by Vandevelde, with fe- 
veral by other mafters. But.on eniering the dining room, we found an exquifite dif- 
play of the powers of this mafter’s pencil_—We fcarcely ever remember feeing a col+ 
lection of fhipping to be compared with it, 

The piece in particular which hung over the fire-place, is, without exception, one 
of the fineft by that mafter.—The fubjeét is a fhip in a gale of wind, under top-fails.. 
‘The handling is wonderful; and the penciling clearly pronounces it to be a chef 
@ ouvre. 

‘Two others of confiderable merit hung over the doors: we imagined them to be by 
Brooking.—They are finely touched :—the fea, in one of them, is’ fpirited to a de~ 
gree.’ There are alfo fome by De Velieger, executed in a fine manner, particularly 
the view of Scheveling. 

Laft, though not leaft, two landfcapes attraéted our notice; which, at firft fight, 
we thought to be Gainfborough’s.—The colouring clear and beautiful; the drawing 
not lefs great ; the finifhing in his beft ftile —We were however much furprifed when 
we were informed, that they were not actually exetuted by that great-mafter, bur 
ce after two pieces of his, by the Honourable Mr. Tollemache, the poffeffor of 
the villa. : 

I fhall not hefitate to pronounce, that were thefe pidtures hanging in fome fnug cor. 
ner in town, the moft experienced connoiffeur, on getting a fight of them, would ims 
meciately conclude them to be originals, ‘They only want time to mellow their freth 
appearance, and then few would be able to difcover the difference. 

‘The fubject of one is a cottage ; down the fteps of which a country girl.is defcends 
ing.—A favourite fubje& of that eminent and much: lammented maiter. The other 
truly depi€tured to us the mind of this paragon of natural-genius.—It was a {mall 
piece of water, with a grey horfe in a market cart, fipping the furface of the pook 
‘The diftance of both is foft and harmonious, and adds double luftre and effe@ to the 
fore-grounds. Of all the copiers from Gainfborough, no one perhaps-ever caught his 
touch and colouring with greater exa€tnefs, or has been more chafte-in-the drawing, 
than Mr. Tollemache, in the pieces referred to. ; . 

There being company in the houfe at the time we were there, we were prevented 
from feeing the upper part of it ;—a difappointment we fubmitted to with regret; as 
from what we had feen on the ground floor, -we had but little doubt of. the remainder 
being furnifhed and’ decorated with equal elegance and tafte. : 

The 
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‘The outfide of the: houfe is no lefs free from oftentation in its appearance, than the’. 
infide is devoid of every falfe allurement to catch the eye. The principal. view from it 
is towards the weft; where a bow window projects, that like the rcofs of all the other 
parts, has only humble thatch for its covering. ao a : 

A pleafing lawn lies before it, which gradually declining, prefents the whole range of. 
St. Lawrence on one fide,—the extremity of the ocean on the other. --On the right 
fide, at the bottom of the lawn, you pals the wicket that leads to the garden, which, 
from its fituation, cannot fail of being produative. The rocks protect it towards the * 
north, and the fea breezes fan it from the fouth. : 

From hence we pafled the wing of the houfe, and entered a path that leads to the 
grove before mentioned.. ‘Che’ offices are fome of them in the village, others are ads 
joining to the houfe. On the left hand ftands the green-houfe and ftabling, ‘but. they 
lie confiderably lower than the cottage. aI he 

To enumerate the many delightful viciffitudes of this fairy ground, is beyond the 
“power of apen. I therefore fhall conclude my defcription of it with faying,: that 
ta find a fpot where’ thofe who refide in it are fo much refpected,—where its vicinity 
is fo pleafing,—its fituation fo romantic,—and. its tout en-femble fo bewitching,—is next 

“to impoffible. 

Mr. Tollemache has tikewife a brigantine yacht, which, when the weather will pers 

mit, lies here to grace the ruder f{cenes of nature. ‘The infide of it, we were informed, 


is equally as elegant as his villa, and fitted up with the fame tafte; but we had not ay 
_ opportunity of viewing it. : tos 
Parties frequently come to the New Inn, at Steephill, to dine; where, though thep 
might not-find the’ fumptuous entertainment of a modern hotel, they will meet with 
_every convenience for ferving up a cold collation. ; ae: ; 
Even in this reclufe and humble fituation a ray of tafte is vifible.- The houfe bein 
{mall, the proprietors have encouraged the irregular branches of a fig tree to repofe 
itfelf on an artificial fupport ; thereby forming a kind of canopy, which fpreading over 
a daifey-mantled carpet, ferves as a pleafing and agreeable receptacle, in which partiés 
continually dine,.a/ frefco. On the oppofite fide a prouder walnut {preads its branches 
over the feats, and likewife thelter the chearful guelts from the {corching beams 
of the fun. wah ms . tee : wh 
The profpe& from thefe rural fheds is very pleafing, but, in point of landfeape, 
rather contracted. The hill from whence the village derives its name binds the left. 
hand fcreen, ‘The valley apens beneath to the road-where Mr: .Tollemache’s -yacht 
ufually lies. To fhew haw much we were charmed with this place, I cannot help 
making ufe of an expreffion of the late Mr. Quin’s, on his leaving Chatfworth : “1 
ghought I fhould at times have broke my neck in getting there; but when ¥ was there, 
J thought I fhould have broke my heart to leave it.”? i 
The fhore here is very rocky, and, when the wind blows frefh from the fouthward, 
very dangerous for thips. At such times the yacht leaves her ftation, and makes for 
Sandown Bay, or for Spithead. >. ~ ; ; : ‘ , 
~The inhabitants fay, that within the Jaft twenty years the fea has greatly incroached, 
at this part of the coaft, on the land... But if we might judge from the pieces ‘of rock 
’ with which the ftrand is every where {trewed, and which muft have fallen from the emi- 
- fences at thetime the fea wafhed their fides, (and this, from every:apparent circum. 
ftance, -muft have been the cafe at fome period or other,) it. may rather, 1 think, 
be concluded that the contrary has happened... The country people, however, think 
otherwile, 1 ; 
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A number of ravens build in thefe cliffs, and likewife hawks, of a fpecies peculiar 
to this fpot only ;—they are of the falcon kind, and found to be the only fort proper 
for the fport of hawking. Jack-daws, crows, and many other birds, alfo. make them 
their habitations, and breed onthem, Some of the farmers fay they have heard of 
eagles being there; others are of a different opinion. From the fituation of the rocks, 
fuch a circumftance is not improbable; but as this bird is generally an inhabitane 
ef colder climates, we were rather inclined to give credit to the affertions of the 
latter. : 

The people of this place are chiefly fifhermen, who in the fummer feafon take great 
quantities of crabs and lob{ters. For this purpofe fome of them fink more than a 
hundred wicker pots, or more properly bafkets, at atime; which they bait with what- 
ever kind of flefh or garbage they can procure. And here it may not be improper to 
hint to the gentlemen of the ifland, that whenever they lofe a dog, they cannot feek 
for it ina more likely place; though moft probably they may chance to come too late 
to recover it while living. I have myfelf fecn feveral fine pointers tied up in their huts 
ata night, which, before the fucceeding day has broke, have been made not ‘ worms 
meat,” as Mercutio was, but food for crabs and lobfters. ‘Phe coaft abounds with fhell. . 
fifth of all forts, to the great convenience of the lower ranks, who purchafe them at 
three pence per pound ; that is generally the price fixed when boiled, and they are al- 
ways fold by weight. 

A fith of avery peculiar nature is fometimes taken here, to which the fithermen, 
from its circular form, give the name of the fun-fifh. The appearance of this fith is 
extremely whimfical, and Nature feems to have been in a fportive humour when fhe 
firft fathioned it. In fhape itis nearly round, and does not, like moft other fith, branch: 
out into any part that might be termed a tail. One part however is rather pointed, 
at which the head is fixed ; the fhoulders are placed at the thicket part; after which: 
it becomes rather oval; and it has four fins, fituated at the extremities. ‘Taken alto- 
gether, it is a droll compofition. We could not help refembling it to a fchool-boy, 
who, having worn his long hair for a confiderable time dangling down his back, has 
it, on a fudden, cropped clofe to his neck. "se 

We had been informed, that here, alfo, we fhould fee a cafcade; our expeétations: 
however were foon puta {top to, by beholding a little {pring, trickling down the fide of: 
a hill ina contracted channel, devoid of every appearance of grandeur ; and _pofleffing 
nothing worthy of notice, but the large {tone by which its mean clue was ‘broken, 
and which was fufficient to fuftain a body of water fifty times more weighty than that 
Funning over it. : 

Leaving Steephill, we continued our courfe towards-Bonchurch; during which 
feveral curious {tudies for colouring prefented themfelves, till we pafled the corner of a _ 
precipice, from whence the beginning of Little-town Down commences. ‘Vhe fhelv- 
ing fides of this precipice hang tottering over the brink of the deep. abyfs, and. 
threaten an intrufion on the road.—It forms a noble fide-fcreen fur the general view 
of Bonchurch ;—while from it the fea has.a variegated appearance, and finely affifts the 
landfcape. : ; 

On firft viewing the mountain to which the name of Little-tewn Down, is given, a 
traveller may be led to fuppofe it Steep-hill. Its fides, like that, are almoft perpendi- 
cular, and, as feen from the road, are formed like a fugar-loaf. A few houfes lie at 
its foot; the road to which from Appuldurcombe is dangerous in the extreme. The: 
hill itfelf is a noble pitturefque object ; and forms an elegant back-ground to relieve 
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the broken part of the road on which the cottages ftand. Here are as many choice 
pieces of broken rocks, and fore-grounds well verdured, as at Undercliff; only more 
contrafted. ‘The foil agam alters here, and appears to be compofed of flint, with great 
quantities of tobacco-pipe clay. 


Section VIII. 


A LITTLE farther on we came to that beautiful {pot, the cottage of St. Boniface ; 
the fummer refidence of Colonel Hill. . This building, which is chiefly of brick, is neat 
and, plain; and the grounds round it, though not large, are well laid out. 

To thofe who delight in the pleafurcs of retirement, and can relith the focial enjoy 
ments of a few friends, and a {mall family, I know not where to point out a better adapted 
to fuch purpofes than the cottage of St. Boniface. It is fo retired, that it might almoft 
be {tiled a hermitage ; and at the fame time it boatts of all that Nature can beftow. 
Vegetation thrives here with the utmoft luxuriance.—The downs at its back, fhelter it 
from the north ; and the ftunted branches of fome fcattered oaks and fucklings fhade 
it from the fouth. 

‘Chere are few places of antiquity but what have fome extraordinary ftories told of 
them. Among thofe circulated in this neighbourhood, is the following :—A gentle- 

- man miftaking his road during a heavy {now, and defcending, in confequence of it, 
the fteep down of St. Boniface, on horfeback, he was fo affected by the danger he was in, 
that he vowed if ever he reached the bottom of the hill in fafety, he would, as a memento 
of the kindnefs of Providence, purchafe the land and prefent it to the church of Shank- 
lin. And we were informed by Mr. Hewfon, the prefent incumbent, that a finall 
parcel of land, of about an acre, was given to the living, as fuppofed in confequence of 
that vow. 

It is truly laughable to fee the manner in which the fhepherd’s boys, when defired, 
defcend thefe fteeps. Seating themfelves on the head-bone of a dead horfe, they guide 
themfelves down the fteepeft declivities with incomparable art, and with the velocity 
of a ftag. Nor was any accident ever known to have happened to them, though the 
tops of fome of thefe downs are little fhort of a mile from the fea. 

Qn this rural and romantic fpot are feveral fprings, the water of which is 
of the pureft kind. ‘Thefe {prings empty themfelves into the fea, and form fmall cafcades. 

From this place we returned to the main road, and continued our route through 
Bonchurch, the name of which feems to be an abbreviation of the church of St. 
Boniface. The cottages that compofe this place are ftrewed in a very picturefque 
manner. ‘They are conftruéted of ftone, with patches of flate and brick, and are all 
thatched. ‘ihe village is nearly furrounded with trees, and harmonizes fweetly with 
the oppofite cliffs. . : 

Here the downs of Bonchurch begin; and they fkirt the heights for a confiderable 
diftance. Very few cattle are kept upon the adjacent farms; fcarcely ever more than 
are fufficient for their own ufe. The reafon given for this by the farmers, is the want of 
hay to fodder them with during the winter. But that want, in my opinion, might eafily 
be remedied, if proper attention were paid to this part of agriculture. 

The downs of Bonchurch now fwept to the left, and prefented a new fcene to 
us. Dunnofe point was the firft head land towards the fea, on our right. The 
downs of Shanklin joined thofe of Bonchurch’to the left, and formed a perfe& am- 
phitheaire, ; : ; 
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The chine of Luccombe, or as the country people call it, Bowlhoop, was the next 
place we vifited. Sweeping round the brow of the downs, we entered the valley near 
Luccombe farm, and made our way to the chine. 

This cavity is by no means fo deep or terrific as Black-gang chine, being variegated 
with fhrubs and trees. _ It is indeed rather too much fo, as they prevent you from 
viewing a water-fall which meanders from feveral fprings in the dale. The defcent of 
tue chine to the fea is very fteep, and in a wet feafon impaffible. On the top of it ftands 
a cottage, fequeftcred in a {mall wood. A fimall wooden bridge croffes the chine to it, 
underneath which the ripling water has a pleafing effect. 

A great quantity of copperas appears to be impregnated with the earth, by the green 
colours that lie intermixed on its furface. And on the fhore are likewife quantities of 
iron ore, which has been tried, but the quality found not equal to the expence that would 
attend working it. . : 

The cliffs of thefe parts, and round about Dunnofe, confit of black and brown clay, 
hurtful to the fight, and haplefs to the feamen. The principal ufe made of this chine, 
is faid to be that of a receptacle for fmuggled goods; many hundred cafks of 
which are fometimes fecreted’ in its cavities, and there fecurely concealed. But, 
through the attention of the revenue officers, this has of late been in a great meafure 
put a {top to. i : 

Re-afcending this chine, we purfued the track that led to I.uccombe farm, the appear- 
ance of which from the valley is by no means defpicable. The vale is furrounded by 
the downs before mentioned, and well wooded.—The fummits-of the downs, when 
the clouds are low, and roll on their {urface, produce a charming effe&t; and at the 
fame time leave the mind in a ftate of doubt as to their real altitude—This induced 

“me to take the annexed view. 

The evening fcenes here are never equally pleafing to thofe of the morning ; which 
may be attributed to the foft effects of the {un being loft, through the interference of 
the mountains, long before its decline. 

We enjoyed this view with every advantage a fine evening could produce.—The 
farm houfe was pleafantly encircled with wood, and juft prefented a fufficiency for the 
fubject ;—a broken {tone wall, with fhrubs, having taken off the iower parts from the 
eye ;—while the fmoke iffuing from the chimney of the houfe glanced the wood, and 
foaring up the hills, blended at laft with the clouds which hovered on the moun- 
tain’s brow. On our left the rocks had a pleafing effect, and clofed the view on 
that fide. ; 

‘We now made for the downs of Shanklin, which are before faid to have miraculoufly 
increafed in their height, and where every fatisfa¢tion might be received, as to views, 
that the ifland can poflibly beftow. : 

Our firft fight, taken from Smerdon beacon, was Appuldurcombe, that feat of Sir. 
Richard Worfley, which lies at the bottom of his park. ‘The woods at its back, from . 
this point of fight, are apparently very thin of trees; but the houfe, though a bird’s- 
eye view, is pleafant [as alfo is the artificial caftle, known by the name of Cook’s 
Caftle, which ftands oppofite to it. ‘The downs of Bonchurch and St. Boniface range 
down to the park, and form a circular receis. - 

The principal objects in the valley are Wroxall farms, which in fome meafure alle. 
viate the drearinefs of the hills. Rather more to the north, the valley opens, and pre- 
fents Godthill ;—~and traverfing your eye {till more towards the north, it expands itfelf, 
and at once difplays the chief part of the ifland. This moft luxuriant dale extends en- 
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tirely ffom Appuldurcombe to the mouth of Cowes road, after pafling between Carif- 
brook and Arreton hills. ; 

Here the downs of the latter reared their heads to clofe the eaftern valley. They 
range almoft to Brading, where declining their regular lines, they intreduce the creek 
of Fifhborne and Brading harbour to the right ; while Foreland point appears the ex- 
tremity to the eaft. - 

The eye ftill roving, Culver cliffs drop their heights towards the bay of Sandown ; 
where the valley again begins, and Icads to the centre of the ifland ; and there turning 
round the hills between Godfhill and Black Down, it enters the vale of Brixton. The 
Needles to the weft form the other extremity. ; ; : 

From the extenfivenefs of thefe views, notwithftanding we were now convinced that 
the hillof St. Catherine’s is the higheft land, we are of opinion that this is the better 
fpot for taking a gencral view of the ifland. “The channel of the Solent is perfeétly 
vifible from, it, and there is likewife a clear view of Southampton; whereas thefe from 
St. Catherine’s were intercepted by Black Down. Spithead, and all the coaft of Suffex, 
are likewife clearly and diftinétly féen from hence. 

The evening advancing, the clouds began to gather round the whole ifland, though 
{carcely a breath of air was perceptible. Not an evening paffed while we were in this 
part of it but we obferved the fame extraordinary appearance in the atmofphere to take 
place. Juft where the fun had fet, a {mall gleam of red was vifiblé; in every other 
part a gloom appeared that almoft feemed to threaten a general diffolution. A ‘heavy 
black vaporous body dragged itfelf lingeringly from the eaft; while a confuled milly 
* cloud, that hung over the fouthern hills, feemed but to delay its fury till the other was 

ripe to affift it in conyulfing the earth. 

.Struck with a phenomenon which we had obferved conftantly to attend the clofing 

in of the evening, we waited fome time near the Beacon, to fee the event of it; when 
- fuddenly the clouds became rent into a thoufandfragments, all of which haftily di/perf- 
ing, funk below the horizon. From what caufe fo extraordinary a circumf{tance pro- 
ceeded, I will not pretend to fay: leaving the folution to abler meteorologifts, I thall 
content myfelf with the foregoing reprefentation of what repeatedly caught our atten- 
tion during the month of September, but which, from its frequency and harmleffnefs, 
might not have been thought worthy of notice by the people of the ifland. 

Crofling the downs, we now entered the road to Shanklin. As you approach this 
village, its vicinity is.finely-diverfified with wood and common ; and the woods are par- 
ticularly well {tocked with wild pigeons, whofe plaintive notes on a {ummer’s evening lull 
the mind into a pleafing melancholy. The fhynefs of thefe birds renders it very diffi- 
cult to fhoot them. : 

On this tra&t of common, a few oaks, irregularly fupporting each other, fhelter a 
fpring that falls into the beginning of Shanklin chine ; which is every where, till it 

_reaches its main body, fhaded by afhes and elms, whofe pleafing irregularity forms many 
charming groups. It paffes through a fmall artificial arch, made of ftone, and forms 
a cafcade ; but as its channel here does not exceed three feet, and is very thallow, it is 
but when, the-rains are violent that it deferves the name of a cafcade. : 

The firft part of the village of Shanklin, as you enter it by the way we did, contains 
the church, which is fituated in the middle of Mr. Jolliffe’s farm-yard, generally called 
Shanklin farm, from its being the largeft in the parilh. 

Too many are the beauties of this place to be defcribed in the fpace we can allot for 
it.—The village is loft to the fight, in a perfe€t wildernefs.—The afh trees, by which it 

is 
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is furrounded, are equal in beauty to any in England; they dart their fately branches 
to the higheft pitch that conftitutes grandeur, and line the chine from its beginning to 
the principal cafcade. In the couvie of the rivulet before mentioned, feveral {mall 
{prings join it ;- when it precipitately rufhes on to the end of the ath grove, where, in 
one body, it enters a chafm cleft in the earth, and now forms the belt cafcade we had 
as yet feen. : 

The village of Shanklin affards every gratification a liberal mind can wifh for. Few 
places ‘can boaft of greater happinefs. Its inhabitants are like one large family: ill 
nature is not known among them.—Obliging in the extreme, they appear to be the hap- 
pieft when their vifitants are beft pleafed. 

Was there a poffibility of procuring a bathing machine at this place, there is no doubt 
but the well-known hofpitatity to be found at the houte of Mrs. Williams, would attract 
numbers to partake of the pleafures of this heavenly fpot. Under her peaceful roof 
the traveller may be accommodated with every convenience a village can afford; and 
even luxury itfelf might find its cravings gratified. : 

The only alloy to their happinefs the inhabitants are fenfible of, is the uncertainty-of 
the tenure of that happinefs. Doubtful of ever reaping the fruits of their induftry, 
they meet with little encouragement to render their lands as produétive as they might 
be made; the leafes by which they are held being only granted for three lives, unre- 
newable ; when thefe are extinct, they devolve to the original landlord. And in the 
fame manner is the fpirit of induftry damped on all this part of the [fle of Wight. 

The chine being the principal object here that attra€ts the notice of travellers, I took 
the annexed faint fketch of it during a very heavy rain.—The mouth of it, towards the 
fea, appears to have been rent by fome fudden eruption of over-loaded Nature; and 
the effets of this concuffion extend for fulla quarter of a mile, .in a line to the village, 
where its progrefs was probably {topped by the folidity of the rock. 

A flight of fteps has been made in the chine for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
in order that they might afcend and defcend with the greater eafe. A gentleman of 
the ifland, in a tour round it, has afferted (believing, or being betrayed by the country 
people into the belief of it,) that thefe were not artificial fteps, but occafioned by the 
eruption. They would have impofed the fame deception on us: but when they faw 
that we treated the idea with ridicule, they candidly acknowledged that it was their cuf 
tom to endeavour to deccive ftrangers in this point. On a finall level, half, way down 
towards the fea, {lands a fifherman’s hut, which has the charm of relieving the moft 
rugged appearance of the cliffs. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice, who once refided here, we underftood, was at the expence of 
making a road to the waterfall; but from the water that ravages the bottom of the 
chine, and the violence of the wind in the winter, it foon became impaffable. 

The bottom fill continues firm, and we ventured as far as the cafcade. Many clumps 
of earth, which have fallen from the promontories that form its declivities, obftruct 
the paifage. We found it to be well covered with plants and fhrubs, that negligently 
break the career of the ftream. 

The chine has four turns before it reaches the waterfall, all of which beara propor- 
tionable degree of that fublime awfulnefs fuch a fcene naturally infpires. When we had 
reached its extremelt limits, the fall exhibited more grandeur, and cleared itlelf of the 
precipice with greater boldnefs and majefty, than we had ever feen in any before. A 
tew fhrubs hang on its fides, and fip the {pray arifing from the agitated foam, 
the fprinklings of which produce that vernal mofly bloom that fo often contrafts the 
other vegetation, and doubles its wozited fplendour. 
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It fearcely admits of a doubt, but that Shanklin chine, like the others, isa rent 
in the rock, occafioned by that internal combuftible matter, which reduced the 
whole of them to their prefent ftate. Its fides are flrongly impregnated with iron, 
copperas, and iulphur. About one-third of the way from its head there is a cha- 
lybeate fpring, with an unufual {cum on its furface, anda fediment of iron in its 
channel. 

While here, we were convinced, from occular demontftration, of the effe& the rain 
has on this ftream. At fuch times the body of water is very confiderably increafed, 
and the waterfall fo {wells, as to become an objeét worthy the notice of the curious, 
It pours down through all the foregcing channels, and rushes with violence into the fea. 

The beach here has a fine fandy bottom, entircly free from rocks or ftones; which 
renders it a very defirable place for bathing. ‘Lo the right, a well-known hill, called 
Horfe Lodge, projects into the fea, and forms the fouthern extremity of Sandown bay, 
binding behind it the point of Dunnofe. On the left it is bounded by Culver cliffs, 
and affords a fine recefs for fmall veflels during a gale of wind. 

The {pots moft diftinguifhable from the chine are Sandown fort, and the feat of Mr. 
Wilkes. The fituation of the latter appears from hence to be extremely pleafunt, and 
tocommand very extenfive views. : 

Returning from the chine to the village of Shanklin, a {pace of about half a mile, 
through corn fields, we had another view of that place; but, as before obferved, there 
is little of it to be feen; the fight being obftruéted by the lofty trees which furround 
it. The down behind it, whofe fides are well wooded, terminate the view. 

To add to the beauty of this fpot, an uncommon number of finging birds of various 
forts, haunt the fequeftered vale, and by their fweet notes, give a chearfulnefs to every 
returning morn. I muft not omit to mention one ciréumftance which redounds.to the 
honour of the inhabitants of Shanklin.—So fenfible are they of the value of liberty, 
that, during my ftay here, I did not obferve a bird to be immured in a cage through- 
out the whole place. 

Ungrateful muft be thofe who, enjoying freedom themfelves, and fenfible of the va- 
lue of it, fhall refufe it to the fweet chorilters, whofe carols aford them fo much plea- 
fure. Afk the captive, that, naked and forlorn, lingers out a miferable exiftence in a 
loathfome cell, the gnawing fetters rending his flefh, and hunger wearing him to the 
bone; and he will tell you, that freedom is the gift of Nature to all her children, without 
exception ; and inhuman mutt be thofe who deprive even the feathered race of that 
right. Or, as Thomfon much better defcribes the inhumanity of confining birds 
in cages’: 


« Be not the mufe afhamed here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage 

From liberty confin’d, and boundlefs air. 

Dall are the pretty flaves, their plumage dull, 
Ragged, and all its bright’ning luftre loft ; 

Nor is that {prightly wildnefs in their notes, 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech, 
O then, ye friends of love and love-taught fong, 
Spare the foft tribes, this barbarous art forbear ; 
If on your bofom innocence can win, 


Mufic engage, or piety perfuade,”’ . 
Tuomson’s Szasons. 


1 When 
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‘When we had returned to our place of refidence for the night, a fcene prefented 
itfelf that, had it fallen under the infpection of Mr. Wright, would have received am- 
ple juftice from the mafterly touches of his pencil. y 

A parcel of countrymen, who had juft returned from the harvelt field, had fought 
the fhelter of a fhady retreat on the green plot which ftands before the houfe, inorder 
to wipe the fweat of induftry from their honeft brows, and to regale themfelves after 
the fatigues of a fultry day. In all that carcleffnefs peculiar to thefe people, they had 
happily grouped themfelves, and in fuch a pofition that the light of a glimmering taper 
fhone full on their faces, and produced a fine effect. : 

At the fame time, near the extremity of the branches that fheltered the ruftics, the 
moon, darting her filver beams on part of the houfe, and playing on the boughs 
of the trees, gently glided away to the fea, and caught every returning wave as it rofe. 
On the left, the clifls of Culver were plainly difcernable through the trees, and feemed 
to have combined their charms to heighten the fcene, and delighten the imagination. 
For near an hour not a fingle cloud obftru¢ted this pleafing light, but every inftant 
added frefh beauties to the Jandfcape. ‘i 


Section IX. 


LEAVING Shanklin, we paffed the village of Lake, and made for the feat of John 
Wilkes, Efq. This villa, though not large, has every requifite to make it a defira- 
rable abode. The houfe is rather low; it 1s however extenfive, having had many im- 
provements made to it by its prefent proprietor ; whofe judgment and tafte in all the 
elegancies of life are well known. It ftands on aneminence, and commands the whole 
profpect of Sandown Bay. 

The greateft deficiency obfervable here is the want of wood; that would give it a 
preference to moft other parts of the ifland. But the trees around Mr. Wilkes’s mane 
fion do not thrive to his wifhes. ‘ ; 

‘The infide of the houfe is plain, but elegantly fitted up, and abounding with every 
convenience that can tend to the accommodation of a family. On the right fide of it 
a marquée is erected, which ferves for a fummer houfe, and, for tafte, is equal to any 
thing of the kind we had ever feen. Several curious engravings from the antique, 
grace its fides ; and we faw feycral others lying on the tables; but the latter were not 
fo well executed as thofe hung up. At the farther end of the marquée, over a’ fpe- 
cimen of conjugal felicity in baflo relievo, is the following infcription, engraved on a 
marble tablet: i 


To filial Piety 
and. 
Mary Wilkes. 
Erected’ by 
Johu Wilkes, 


3789. 


The gardens are well laid out, and compenfate in a great meafure for the want of 
wood; and the young fhrubberies now around it bid fair to fupply that lofs, and to 
complete the beauty of this defirable fpot. é 

Few of the gentlemen who refort to this ifland on fummer excurfions but what 
muft remark the wonderful contrafts of it; and I muft again obferve, that wgre a 

: . flranger 
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‘flranger to be taken from Allum Bay, or Under Cliff, and placed here, he would 
imagine-he was got into a different country. 

Between this place and Shanklin, within the laft twenty years, the fea has intruded 
full thirty feet on the land. The broken ground throughout the whole of the way 
from Sriail Hopes to Shanklin chine, is a fufficient proof of the truth of this obfer- 
vation. . : 

Our next deftination was to Sandown fort. This fort commands the bay from 
which it takes its name. It is a low fquare building, flanked by four baflions, and 
encompaffed by a ditch. The lownefs of it fecuresit again{t-any attacks by fea, as the 
fhots from the thips pafs over it. During the laft war feveral privateers entered the 

~ bay, and attempted to deftroy it, but were not able to Succeed in the attempt ; beating 
down a few chimnics was the height of their atchievements. It was repaired, not 
many years ago, at a confiderable expence ; and there are feveral mafter gunners, 
with a fmall garrifon in it; fo that this part of the coaft is defended by it, during a 
war, from the attacks of an enemy. 

From Sandown we made for Yaverland ; a finall village fituated at the foot of Brad- 
ing downs. In our way we coafted the cliffs of Culver, the inhabitants of which are 
chiefly gulls and pigeons. From the latter it receives its name, culzpe being the 
Saxon word for a pigeon. Formerly this kind of bird was more numerous on thefe 
rocks than any other fpecies, but they are of late much decreafed; many of them 
however ftill remain. 

Looking back, we had now an advantageous view of the downs we had croffed 
the preceding day.—-Appuldercombe houfe was perfetly difcernible, as was alfo the 
view from it of Brading harbour ; which few would have imagined. The valley open- 
ed between the downs of Brading and Yaverland, and prefented the harbour of the 
former, with the road of St Helen’s. ‘The fpot of wood called Queen-bower, was 
very confpicuous to the fight; while the extremity of the vale apparently clofed at 
Black Down and Gaetcombe hills. : ; 

Purfuing our way flill by the fea fide, we came to the Foreland, the eafternmoft 
point of the ifland. From thence we met with nothing of novelty till we reached Bim- 
bridge point, where the entrance of Brading haven commences. ‘The adjacent land 
is well wooded, and very agreeable to the view. 

The. haven confifts of an extenfive tract of marfh land, amounting to upwards of 
eight hundred acres. It is covered every tide by the fea, which flows through a nar- 
row paflage. Many attempts have been made to procure a conftant entrance into 
this haven for fhips of burden, but without fuccefs; the fand being driven in as faft as 
it is cleared away. From this circumitance, one of the fecureft and_mott extenfive 
harbours in the channel, wherein the fhips at Spithead and St. Helen’s might find a 
ready retreat, in cafe of neceflity, is unfortunately rendered ufelels. 

We now traverfed the banks of the harbour, and fkirted its borders, as near as 
the road would allow. From its woody banks and cheerful afpe& the tranfparent 
-water receives every pleafing impreffion they can poffibly beftow. ‘I'wo houfes, gen- 
teel in their appearance, lay to our right; while Nunwell, the feat of the ancient fa- 
mily of Sir William Oglander, faces the harbour. 

From hence we ftill kept to the left, wifhing to have a perfect view of the marfhes 
of Brading, as wellas thofe ofSandown. From the latter the ifland receives every ad- 
vantage fuch a traét of land can yield, the greateft part of it being appropriatcd-to the 
culgyation of corn.’ Itis well watered, and a fimall river runs through it, that keeps it 

in 
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in a continual ftate of verdure. A great number of cattle are grazed ‘upon it; na- 
ture having happily furnifhed this bleffed {pot with a profufion of the fweeteft her- 
bage. : : 

The valley leads down to Newchurch 3 a place we intend to vifit before we leave this 
ifland, but fhall,not be able to include itin the tour we are now on, round the coatts. 
On cur right-hand the oppofite fhores of the lake were no.contemptible object, clad 
as they were in Autumn’s gayeft velt. The water infringing on this fide as well as on 
the other, we had all its diverfified effects. This vale furnifhes paiture for a confider- 
able number of cattle, but not proportionable to that of Sandown. ‘ 

Once more entering the road, we purfued our way to Brading, with a defign to: 
courfe the fhores of the oppofite fide of the harbour. Brading, though one of the 
largeft towns in the ifland, has not a fingle object about it to render it the fubject of . 

_particular attention. It is merely a town, without any of that diverfity moft others 
have. .Fveéh its church is obliterated by the ill-judged carefulnefs of the worthy over~ 
feers ; and what once might have invited, now difgufts the fight. 

Meeting with nothing to detain usin the town, we paffed through it, and purfued 
the right-hand road, in’ order to track the boundaries of its lake on the fide, of which 
we had a view in the morning; and having travelled about half a mile towards the 
north, we ftruck away to St. Helen’s. 

The fouthern fhores of the harbour. are far pleafanter to view than its northern. 
Breaks between the mountains introduce the main valley of the ifland, with a diftin& 
view of Sir Richard Worfley’s feat, and the hill-of St. Catherine’s. The vale before 
mentioned, extending from Appuldurcombe houfe, had greater beauties than in any 
point of view we had hitherto feen it. ‘Fhe trees fell charmingly into each other, and 
formed fmall coppices; while the downs, which furrounded, it, rofe with more than. 
common grandeur, : 

‘The bay of Brading takes feveral fine fweeps, and -moft pleafantly contrafts the 
fcenes.—Many woody promontories run into the harbour, and give grace to its 
boundaries.—The road to St. Helen’s is on both fides lined with trees, which renders 
it delightful—We found much greater appearance of noblenefs here, in every. patla 
we purfued, than the oppofite vallies had to boaft.—To our-left the country was 
chiefly wood. — The road to Ride, throughout the whole way, was covered with oaks, 
which, as they were juft afluming the autumnal colouring, fhone with unfpeakable 
fplendor. 

The village of St. Helen’s confifts of a few fcattered huts, conftructed chiefly of 
ftone, and thatched. It is not improbable, from fome ancient accounts, but that it 
was formerly of much greater confequence than ‘it is at prefent. There is a. large 
farm in the parifh ftill called the Priory, it having been a cell to an abbey of Clu- 
niac monks in Normandy. ‘The old church was fituated fo near the fea, that it 
was endangered by its encroachments, upon which account a brief was obtain~ 
ed by the inhabitants for erecting anew one, about the beginning of the prefent 
century. . 

There are feveral quarries near this village, from which the materials are procured: 
wherewith all the buildings for the lower ranks, in this quarter of the ifland, are cone. 
‘ftructed. ; 

The air is remarkably healthy and clear ; and what is no lefs obfervable, pleafure- 
and tranquillity feem to brighten every countenance. From what fource it proceeds I 
will not pretend to fay, but the inhabitants of the ifland appear to poffels a {and of 

14 cheerful. 
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cheerfulnefs and good humour, that is not fo confpicuous in any other part of His 
Majefty’s dominions. : : 

‘The farmers in general are a focial, hofpitable, -and worthy fet of pcople; and 
many of them by their induftry and attention, have acquired very confiderable fortunes, 
If their be any degradation to their character, it is that of moiltening their clay with 
too copious draughts of potent liquors. This propenfity however is not partial, but 
predominates throughout the whole ifland; and ic might be urged in extenuation of it, 
that the nature of their foil, and the intenfe heat of their fummers, allow of a greater 
excels in this point than many parts of England. It is a foible that commences with 
their earlieft years, and “ growing-with their growth,” few of the farmers on the mo- 
ther ifland, fcafoned as moft of them are, would be able to cope with thofe-of the Mle 
of Wight. . ie 

The convenience of St. Helen’s is well known to all outward-bound fhips paffing 
through the channel, as moft of them take in here their live ftock for fea; poultry 
being extremely cheap, and all other provifions proportionably fo. 

Through the efficacy of a bill procured by the gentlemen of the ifland for fecuring 
the farmers from the depredations of foxes, badgers, polecats, and other noxious ani- 
mals, the ifland is kept very free from them. -Even to let one of them loofe is an of- 
fence: punifhable with tranfportation ; for were they once to take root in the ifland, 


’ from the number of coverts in the cliffs, &c. it would be nearly impoffible to extirpate 


them. : 

While we were there, we were informed that a fox, which had been reared from a 
cub by a’gentleman near Newchurch, broke his chain, and made his efcape to the 
cliffs of Shanklin; where, as ufual, he lay concealed in the day time, and committed © 
his depredations during the night. At length being luckily dete€ted in carrying off 
fome poultry from Shanklin farm, he was fhot; and this is the only inftance of any 
mifchief being done by thefe animals tor a great number of years ;—1 believe within the 
memory of the oldeft inhabitant. . 

At the bottom of the hill of St. Helen’s a land mark is placed as a guide to ma- 
riners; from which Dover Point binds the entrance to the harvour of Brading. ‘This 
point is near half mile from the foot of the hill where the village of St. Helen’s ftands, 
and is covered chiefly-with fand and furze. This is the point that choaks the harbour, 
and obftruéts the entrance of fhips of burden. ; ; ; 

From this view the harbour appears like a lake.—The land clofes it from hence on 
all fides, and makes an excellent {tudy.—The woody fcreens of St. Helen’s run <all 
the way along its banks to Brading, where it is joined by thofe that encircle the town. 
—Nunwell woods blend in the back-ground with thofe of Brading, and frefhen the 
fcene.—The valley fill continues open, and permits St. Catherine’s to form a part of 
the diftance—On the left the water takes large fweeps round the point of land which 
falls into its bafon.—The downs of Binbridge range along the fhores, and form the 
fide-fcreens. : 

Outward-bound fhips not only take in their poultry, &c. here, but likewife their 
water ; which is found to be preferable to that of moit other parts. Ea‘t-indiamen 
have been known to carry it to their deftined ports, and bring fome of it back, in as 
fweet a ftate as when taken from the fpring. And it has this further advantage, that 
when at fea, it recovers itfelf fooner than any other. 

Nettleftone Priory, which lies about a mile and a half from St. Helen’s, became the 
next object of our vifits. We had entertained hopes of finding fomething .out of the 
common line, ina place that might be fuppofed to bear the venerable remains of anti- 


quity ; 
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quity ; and indeed the entrance to it quite tranfported us;—a grove of nodding elms 
towered over the avenue; but we were not a little furprized to find thefe expectations 
foon difappointed. The farm mentioned before, (to which it is now converted) -has 
not in its appearance the leaft trace of its having been the abode of a holy brotherhood; 
Neither antiquity nor beauty was to be feen about it.—Nothing more than a dirty farnis. 
yard prefented itfelf. : ‘ 

Paffing through this, we entered the garden of Sir Nafh Grofe.—The old manfion, 
which itill retains the name of the Priory, is plain and neat, but fmall. An additional 
houfe has lately been begun by that gentleman, and bids fair to prove a very defirable 
refidence.—The profpects from this fpot, of the fea, together with the coafts of Sufiex 
and Hampfhire, are very extenfive, and give it the preference in point of fituation, to. 
many in the ifland. 

Near the Priory feveral falt-works are eftablifhed, which for convenience exceed the 
general run of thefe works, : 


Section X. 


FROM hence we returned through Nettle{tone village, and proceeded towards Ride. 
‘The road we now pafled through is in excellent repair, and the country exhibits a very 
different afpect to what it had hitherto done.—Woods, abounding with oaks, encir. 
cle the roads and villages.\—Thefo oaks, however, are not poffefled of the grandeur‘of 
thofe produced in the New Foreft. Formerly the Ifle of Wight was.chiefly covered with 
wood ; but from its contiguous fituation to the dock-yards at Portfmouth, the fouthera 
vallies have been confiderably difmembered of it. . oe 

The foil changes here again, and confifts of mould, fand, and gravel. Several 
diel lie near the road, and clothe the vallies with pleafanter tints than we had 

affed. . : 
On our right lay St. John’s, late the feat of Lord Amherft, but now of Mr, Lake. 
The houfe ftands on a rifing ground, and commands very extenfive views. The woody 
fcenes of Ride lie before it, with the fea at its back front. The building is plain, but 
very neat, and difpays great tafte; it befides poffeffes every requifite to make it a com- 
plete and commodious manfion. . The grounds belonging to it, though not extenfive, 
are well ftocked. ; ‘ 

From its fituation it becomes a very defixable fporting lodge ; the woods around it 
affording fhelter to a great number of hares and pheafants; and as care is taken to fe- 
cure them from the depredations of poachers, there is feldom any want of fport. The 
woods likewife abounding with fprings, woodcocks and f{nipes are alfo found here in 

lenty. 

‘ The road proceeds from hence to Ride.—-The principal part of this place is termed 
Upper Ride, which lies on the top of the hill, in a clear pleafantair. Itisa plain and 
neat village, and has feveral well-built houfes in it. A great deal of company refort to 
it during the bathing feafon, the accommodations being nearly equal to thofe at Cowes ; 
but the principal reafon for preferring this to the other watering places, is the many 
fine rides which ftrike out from it; and, in general, the roads are rather better than in 
many parts of the ifland. 

Lower Ride is a ftraggling place, and has a nearer refemblance to the fubjects 
Vangoen ftudied, than to thofe of any other mafter.. Several fmall veffels are built 
there; and the inhabitants are moftly filhermen, and mariners employed in the coafting 
trade. : 
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The pa(fage from hence to Portimouth is the neareft from any part of the ifland.— 
It is thought to be rather more than feven miles acrofs; but the boatmen fay not quite 
fo much. Boats pafs regularly every morning, at feven o’élock in the fummer, and 
nine in the winter, from hence to Gofport and Portfmouth, to the great convenience 
of thofe places; the inhabitants being chiefly fupplied with their butter, eggs, and poul- 
try, from hence, and other parts of the ifland. 

Towards the weftern extremity of the village are the bathing houfes, whofe-fituation 
is preferable to any on the oppofite fhores, both on account of the purenefs of the water, 

~ and the conveniences. ‘The coaft off this place is fhoal for almoft a mile; fo that 
fhips of burden are prevented from lying near. Every accommodation neceflary for 

“parties, during the bathing time, is to be procured at Ride; and the pleafantnefs of 
its fituation, and its rides, exclufive of thefe accompaniments, are great inducements 
for ftrangers to vifit it. . 

On the road from Ride to Bimftead delightful fcenes frequently prefent themfelves. 
Before we entered the village, a fine piece of broken ground opened, and gave us the 
bet view of Spithead we had as yet feen. On both fides, the oak and the afh formed 
beautiful {creens, leaving a fpace juft fufficient for the water and diftance to. make a 
grand appearance. 

Many old ftumps of trees lay fcattered near the road, that, with a team of horfes, 
formed a fine group.—The horfes belonged to 4 farmer, who was loading felled tim- 
ber on one of thofe piéturefque long carriages, jult fuited to the romantic appear- 
ance of the fore-ground; and which produced as complete 2 compofition as coukd 
be defired for fuch a fcene.—A well-known favourite fubjeét of the late Mr. Gainf- 
borough. ; : : : 

Pafing Bimftead, we entered the woods that encircle Quarr abbey.—Their noblenefs 
is grateful to the eye, and gives the mind a finer idea of a true fketch of nature than 
thofe we had paffed when we left Nettleftone Priory.—All was regularly irregular ; and 
they played off every charm to the greateft advantage, over a brook, whofe rapid 

_ ftream murmured againft the pointed furface of the ftones; while the boughs kindly 
condefcended to fhade its cool retreat. 

_ Hitherto we had never met with trees on thisifland in fo thriving a condition as thofe 
which now fheltered us. An immenfe number of wood pigeons inhabit thefe folitary 
walks, whofe melancholy notes, added to the {till filence that reigned throughout the 

grove, infpired us with a facred awe.—Alll was hufhed ;—not a leaf was ruffled by the 

pafling breeze.—At length we reached the abbey ; . 


«« Where pious beadfmen, from the world retired, 
Yn blifsful vitions winged their fouls to Heaven 5 
Whi'e future joys their fober tranfports fir’d, 

They wept their erring days, and were forgiv’n. 


Where burn the gorgeous alter’s lafting fires ? 
Where frowns the dreadful fanctuary now? 
No more Religion’s awful flame afpires ! 
No more th’ afylum guards the fated browt 


No more fhall Charity, with fparkling eyes 
And {miles of welcome, wide unfold the door, 
Where Pity, liftening fill to Nature’s cries, 
Befriends the wretched, and relieves the poor yp 


Kaate. 


This 
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‘This celebrated abbey was founded in the reign of Henry the Firft, by Baldwin, Earl 
of Devon, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The monks by which it was in- 
habited were removed from Savigny in Normandy, and were among the firft of the 
Ciftertian order that came into England. It probably received its name of Quarr, or 
as itis called in fome of the old grants, Quarraria, from the ftone quarries that are. 
in its neighbourhood. : 

It was anciently encircled bya wall, near a mile in circumference, the veftiges of 
which (till remain. At its back nods a venerable grove, that gives folemnity to the 
feene; and from it’ there is an opening to the fea, which furnifhed the holy fathers 
with an opportunity of contemplating the wonders of the deep. - 

The greateft part of this ancient building is demolifhed; a few of the wails only fill 
remain. The architeéture, as far as can be now judged of, was a mixture of Saxon 
and Gothic. The church or chapel of the monaftery may yet be traced at the eaft 
end; and fome vaulted cellars are difcernible at the weft end. Of the walls that are 
ftanding, fome are converted into barns, by being covered with thatch, and others 
degraded into. {ties or ftables. ; 

The farm-houfe adjoining to it is a modern building, and tends much to diminifh 
the venerablenefs of the ruder veltiges, which time has brought to a ftaze beyond 
perfection, A few years ago a great deal more of the abbey was in exiftences but 
now not an interefting view of it can be taken. ° 

All its former grandeur lies a wreck to time; and from the dirt ftrewed around 
by its different poffeffors, the principal part of the building is embowelled in the 
earth, and overgrown with mofs and rugged fern. Its diftance from the fea. is very 
inconfiderable; and there is ftill remaining, jut above high-water mark, fome ap<. 
perranee of a fort, which was built for its defence in the time of King Edward the 
‘Third. 

We could not leave the poor remains of this once grand and venerable pile, without 
fighing at the depredations of time, and lamenting the havock it has made on thefe 
abodes of piety and peace. , : 

Proceeding through the other avenue, we bent our courfe towards Wootton-bridge. 
The road from the abbey was finely wooded with oaks, and contributed to keep alive 
the gloomy ideas that had taken poffeffion of our minds. ‘This cover continued for 
fome time; but when an opening took place, the choiceft variety of tints diffufed them- 
felves round the tops of the trees, that can be imagined: ‘The leaves of the oaks had 
jut become rubid, and mingling with thofe that jad fallen from the afh, which were 
nearly yellow, produced a fine and glowing colour, 

"The branches of moft of the oaks that were arrived at maturity, were difrobed of | 

‘their leaves, on a few of their boughs. ‘This, at fome times, produces a beautiful ef. 
fe&t; at others it is difgufting; but as this uncertainty depends on the manner of their 
growth, and their fituation, the knowledge of it can only be obtained by ocular ob- 
fervation. 

‘A thoufand turns and forms of trees may prefent themfelves to a judicious eye, and 
few of thefe perhaps might pleafe.—The noble(t oaks frequently have too great a num- 
ber of branches, and thefe branches may be over-loaded with ramifications ; when this 
is the cafe, but little verdure appears on them. At other times thefe trees, when de- 
prived of that luxuriance, have a great quantity of mofs gather on their bougks ; which, 
in the middle of the fummer, blends too much with the green leaves ; but towards 
autumn, when the leavesturn brown, they appear, owing to the heat, quite grey and 
vivid.—-So. alfo in the morning at fun-rife, when the dew has well.moiftened this mols, 
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and thrown a glofscver the other parts of the wood, they thine moft beautifully, and 
form noble colouring.—But fo momentary is the effect of this operation of Nature, 
and fo quick the tranfition, that it fearcely can be difcerned by the carelefs eye. The 
principal beauty of pictureique reprefentations depending ina great meafure on the ob- 
fervance of thefe minutia, they are not unworthy the attention of the artift. 

As we pafled through the wood, we fell in with a buck and doe;—but- we found 
they were not natives of this part ;—-fuch as efcape from Sir Richard Worfley’s park, 
and this frequently happens, generally make for thefe woods. 

At the extremity of this range of cover, we came clofe to Wootton-bridge hill ; 
which for convenience of water carriage, claims a fuperior rank to many other parts of 
the ifland.—-Here every diverfity encountered the fight.—A great plenty of water lay 
in the valley, which was delightfully wooded on both fides, down to its banks,—Its 
views are extremely pleafant, and quite different from any we had hitherto’ feen. The 
left hand prefents an entire fcreen of woods, which gracefully pafs from Nunwell to 
the foot of Athey down, whofe height terminates the diftance, and forms a noble 
back-ground. 

The fun was fetting at the time it fell under our infpeGtion, and it powerfully im- 
preffed with its rays the tops of the fhrubs. Many fweet hues from them alfo brought 
the livelieft colouring on the trees; nor was their refle€tion on the briny mirror lefs 
beautiful. Several tranfitory ftreaks of the evening beamed, with an expreffion beyond 
all defeription fine, in the water.—'The tide was in; and as on this fide-Wootton-bridge 
mills the wind and weather have no effect, it was a placid lake ; and ftained with the 
higheft glows the hand of Nature could imprint. It is true its turn has not an equal 
degree of grace with thofe in the northern parts of England, but it has an innumerable 
diverfity of objeéts to recommend it. 

The right of Wootton-bridge leads to the fea. This we failed down, and were as 
well pleafed with the beauties of it, as any we had before feen. ‘The only deficiency 
we could perceive was the want of rock, that great afliftant to landfcape. A few of 
thofe cliffs with which the fouthern fhores of the ifland are overloaded, would have ren- 
dered this one of the completeft and moft beautiful lake-views in the ifland. Its right 
fide has all the woods of Quarr fkirting its fhores, which are anfwered by the oppofite 
fides, where the fame texture prevails.-A few interpofitions of corn and grafs break 
among the woods, and reach likewife to the water; but thefe are too {mall to add much 
grace to it. 

On our return, the mill and bridge broke the firft diftance of the water ;--over 
which the woods that ranged along Afhey down united themfelves to the others that 
fwept along Arreton downs; where they appeared to be broke by a few ftraggsing hills 
which joined the road to Ride. ‘ 

Having teafted our fight for a confiderable time on this delightful view, we paffed 
on for. Sarton, formerly the feat of Lord Clanrickard, but now the property of Mr. 
Blachford. A convent or oratory of friars, of the order of St. Auguitin, was 
founded here in the year 1282; which was granted in the year 1439 to the college 
of Winchelter. 


Section XI. 


WE now quitted the high road, and turning to the right hand, pafled through feverat 
corn fields uil w. reached another copfe of a confiderable eatent. The quantity of 
wood growing ia this quarter of the ifland is nearly incredible, when compared to the 
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other parts :the latter appear a defert to it. This diverfity renders it at once pleafant 
and ftriking ;~-and gives a far greater {cope for the pencil than a. common valley, thinly 
ftrewed with hedge-rows, poflibly can. f 

The right-hand road led us direétly to Barton Houle, which ftands upon an -emi- 
nence, and commands fine profpeéts.— When viewed from the foot of the hill jt has a 
very pleafing effeét.—The houfe is an ancient building, and the appearance of it fuch 
as we generally find the manfions which were ereéted about the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ;—the windows are compofed of leaded cafements, which are all fank in the wall. 
The late noble poffeffor of it, Lord Clanrickard,-whofe ufual refidence it was, made 
feveral additions to it.—All the fides of the rooms are of wainfcot, formed into {mall 
pannels, in which are affixed a number of reprefentations of the crofs. 

Here was likewife a chapel ; but the building is now appropriated to lefs facred pur- 
pofes, being converted into a warehoufe for wool. A great lamehefs runs.through the 
whole houfe, both in its internal and external parts. ‘The mode of its conftru@ion, 
with fo many gable ends towards the front, gives a great formality to its appearance ; 
as do the tall chimnies ; both of which appear difgufting in a pi€ture. 

The lawn before the houfe is pleafant, but too regularly planted with clumps of 
evergreens, that favour more of the dullnefs of a citizen than the tafte of a nobleman. 
We had, however, a fine view from it of Stokes bay to the right, and of Hampton 
water a the welt. The fea-view was a great relief to its other profpedts, and by far 
the beft. : : 

Ofborne, the feat of Robert Pope Blachford, Efg. was our next object. The 
road from Barton Honfe, (which, as before obferved, belongs Vkewife to this gen- 
tleman) is not. of any confiderable length, and at the fame time without much novelty, 

This feat may be ranked as one of the beft chofen refidences in the ifland. Ona fine 
fpacious lawn that leads to the fea, ftands the pleafantly-fituated manfion.—The views: 
from it are as extenfive as they can be on the northern fide ;—Spithead hasa fine ap- 

“pearance from it ;—fo has Hampton river. 

The building is very large, and has all its offices behind it. ‘The infide is equally con- 
venient and roomy; and is now receiving confiderable improvements. 

From hence we touched at Old Caftle-point, and had a profpeét of Weft Cowes on: 
the oppofite fide of the river ;—but nothing more prefented itfelf than what we had feen. ~ 
on our firft arrival at the iland. 

As we had before, in our way to Newport, rode along the weftern boundaries of the- 
river Medina, we now made its eaftern fide our principal object. After leaving Eaft 
Cowes, the firft curve of-the river prefented itfelf a little beyond Ofborne. In this fweep- 
its courfe is fine, and forms a perfe&t view. The oppofite fhores are fofily touched: 
with wood and fern, and fhare no inconfiderable part of its beauties. : i 

Whippingham now formed the fore-ground. But concluding that the river muft 
make a confpicuous appearance from that place, we defcended to it. ‘The church of 
Whippingham is as curious an object of the kind as we ever beheld ; and unlike every 
ene we had yet feen. The tower, inftead of having battlements or a turret, has. two 
gable ends, and reminded us rfther of a houfe than of a church. : 

The vicarage, formerly the feat of Dr. Lewis, is now the refidence of Mr. Barring- 
ton, juntor.—The houfe is conftruéted partly of wood and partly of brick—It is rather: 
low, but exceedingly pleafant, and a fit pattern for thofe who with to combine tafte with 
pleafure.— The front of it is towards the river, and it has a very confpicuous view of 
the oppofite fhores,—From thefe windows the finelt and. moft diftin@ view of the river 

as 
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is feene—Without entering into a minute defcription of the infide of the houfe, we 
would juft obferve that the bed-rooms, though {mall, are fo judicioufly fitted up, that 
every convenience attends them. a 

_ As you approach Newport, you there perceive the river to meander in delightful 
curves, while the loaded barks, proudly fkimming along’ its tranflucid bofom, add 
luttre to the fcene.—Carifbrook Cattle, with the hills and downs of Gatcombe, clofe 
the view towards the fouth ; as the King’s Foreft does to the weft, and the downs of 
Arreton to the eaft. 

The mill belonging to Mr. Smith, known by the name of Botany-bay Mill, lies to 
the left of the river, and is juft {een terminating the curve of the tide. In point of 
{ituation for exhibiting a variety of fcenes, this mill flands unrivalled on the banks of 
the Medina. Its grounds are fmall, but fo well laid out, that every neceflary is foon to 
be procured. ‘There are but few houfes in the village of Whippingham, and thofe 
principally belonging to farmers. rs : 

Rifing now on the high grounds, we had more difliné& views of the hills round 
Carifbrook than before. The evening at the fame time clofing in, one of the heavy 
purple harbingers of ‘approaching night had nearly dropt its aérial curtain before the 
declining fun.—Yet fo warmly did its power beam on every objet it caught, that its 
rlow appeared to be contracted only to fhine with double vividnefs.—Every plant 
it touched was perfeétly on fire, and fcarcely confined’ its hues ‘to the turf on which 
it grew. a 

‘By the time a few minutes more had elapfed, the fun had defcended below this 
gloomy mantle, in which night’s dreary fcenes were foon to be enwrapped ; and finding 
a paflage from the brow of Alvington foreft to glance the remains of his departing rays, 
he tinged with them the oppofite wood;—but fo faintly that the green but barely re+ 
ceived its yellow tints. ; ne Se ; 

From this mellownefs of tint, however, the colouring was foft, without too ftrong a 
glare. At the decline of day the fhadows are fine and broad, and affift thé imagination 
in acquiring-a proper idea of this great branch of the art,—and how properly to apply 
it. —The hills of Swanfton imperceptibly crept to the fight, and glided off to the valley 
of Shalfieet, where a fmallinterpofition of the fea finifhed the fcene. 

‘The river continued to diverfify its turns at every ftep we advanced, till we reached 
Fairlee, the feat of Mr. White. ‘This houfe ftands on an eminence, and commands 
both views of the river.—The opening from Cowes road io the Mother Bank and the 
Brambles, from hence is beautiful, and exhibits fine traits of the fcenes in general pro- 
duced by fea ports. The front of the houfe, which is chiefly brick, is towards the river. 
‘The other part has feveral long buildings annexed to it; without either novelty or ele- 
gance. The infide is plain and neat; befides which it has nothing very remarkable to 
boaft of. The lawn, before it, reaches to the water-fide 3—it is fpacious, and gives a 
noblenefs to the building.—On its left is a wood, which fkirts the fides down to the 
river.—The right is open, and defcends to the fame point. 

Heavy clouds had for a confiderable time been hovering in the horizon; —they now 
rolled over our heads, and poured down upon us their tremendous contents. —The 
thunder loudly roared in awful peals ;—the rain fpouted on us in cataracts ;~-and the 
lightning darted forth its moft vivid fulphur.—When the rain had fomewhat abated of 
its fury, the lightnings exhibited the finelt prefentations we had feen fince we came 
upon the ifland.—The flathes being remarkably long in their continuance, the illumi- 
nation they threw over the adjacent parts was grand beyond defcription 3 and detained 
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us by its beauties for near an hour, abforbed in wonder and admiration.-The town of 
Newport received from its brilliance every difplay it was in the power of light to give 
it, and appeared a perfett fpot of beauty ;—while the river and the furrounding wood 
derived from it their proportion of grandeur. 

The ftorm had now vented its fury, and heavily rolled on; when, pafling the corner 
of Bleak Heath, we entered Newport at the eaft bridge, having completed our tour 
round the extremities of the ifland. - 


Section XIh. 


OUR next objeé was to view the ifland from its central mountains, and to explore 
the piturefque beauties which the middle parts of it afford in fuch profufion. For 
this purpofe we took our route to the eaftward; and leaving Newport north road, we 
fell in with the foot of Arreton downs, at Shide Mill, about a mile from the town. 

_The fituation of this place is very beautiful; and, unlike moft others in the ifland, 
has a few trees encircling each of the houfes, with the river Medina meandering along 
the valley.—Pafling its bridge, we perceived the hills to rife to a great height, and form 
a noble fore-ground.—The bridge, though‘not confiderable, becomes an object, and 
finely breaks the ftreaky lines of Gatcombe vale to the right. 

The road on the downs is very fteep, and moltly chalk and gravel. As weafcended, 
the valley opened in a lovely manner, and prefented a charming Variety of objects . 
to engage the attention.—Gatcombe hills bounded the view to the right, and tkirt- 
is the dale to Black Down, where it joined the hill of St. Catherine’s, and terminated 
the valley. ‘ 

Gaicocabe houfe from henceis a confpicuous object, and from thefe heights receives - 
a full difplay of its beauty and fituation. From the hill we had a flight view of Mr. 
*” Roberts’s feat.—There the vale broke away to Godfhill, and fwept, to the left, under 
the park of Appuldurcombe, from whence it took its courfe to the fide of Queen 
Bower, where the valley of New-church commences, and both terminated at Sandown. 

The village of Arreton lay clofe under our right, and prefenting itfelf in a.bird’s- 
eye view, was pleafanter to the fight from this point than any other we had yet obferved 
it in. Croffing the downs to the left, we viewed the woody fcenes of Ride and Wootton- 
bridge. 

cae harbour is feen from this down to great advantage ;-~every curve of the 
ftream is perfetly difcernible from it, and exhibits a greater variety than can be pro- 
cured from any other fpot;—the woods range down to it in perfect grandeur, and 
conceal all thofe littleneffes that fo often broke upon us when feen from every other 
quarter. Alvington foreft bounded its oppofite fhore, and opened its feenes towards 
the vale of Shalfieet, where the fight was clofed: The road of Cowes, diminifhing to 
a pleafing avenue, prefented its veffels at anchor ; —while Luttrell’s Folly and Calfhot 
caftle were perfelly vifible. 

The morning was grey, and clearer than the mornings generally are here.—A_ hazi- 
nefs frequently interrupts the fight; but not that fort which at fun-rife fo finely exhi- 
bits the extravagance of Naturé, and difplaying every wanton freak upon the mountain’s 
head, gives pleafure to the fight, and grandeur to the landfcape ;—it_was of a more 
dewy fubftance, that juft ftreaks the horizon, and at the leaft approach of warmth 
difperfes. 

Ton Gowes the valley was richly lined with wood, and fo harmonized, that every 


gaiety we could poffibly have wifhed for was produced, Still the woods sone ia 
upiay 
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difplay their grandcuy, till an opening’ at Wootton-bridge broke theni—-We had a 
fine profpect of this little lurking fpot’of Nature, and viewed it in its gayelt veft.—It 
had been feen before by us towards the conclufion of a former day, but now it was 
poffefied of all the diverfified effects of a morning, which fcattered gladnefs over every 
furrounding branch. . : ; 

‘The water was at too great a diftance to produce more than variety; but this it 
‘did in fuch profufion as had never before been exhibited to us. —A fteam, arifing from 
its furface, glided along the boundaries of the adjacent woods, and, creeping up the 
oppofite hills, feemed to glory in uniting all the fcenes in one point. 

The houfes that bound Wootton-bridte were now buricd in the aérial fubftance 
which feemed to envelope every part with its fofteit bloom.—The trees fhone with double 
luftre, and prefented all the luxuriance that verdure could difplay. 

The fea, in our diftance, was blended with the fky; and nothing appeared to be 
‘wanting to render the portraiture complete but the pencil of Mr. Morland, whofe well- 
known knowledge in nature, compofition, drawing, and colouring, would have given, if 
poflible, a higher finith than Nature herfelf had done. 

‘Lhe glorious fource of light and heat now gradually began to break up from the 
eaft, and foon difpelled this refrething effervefcence of Nature.—The vapours alinoft 
inflantaneouily ceafed to glow, and retiring, introduced to the fight the remaining 
woods that diffufe themfelves in this quarter. 

We could not difcern any part of the venerable walls of Quarr abbey.—The village 
of Ride we could juft fee; but fo fmalla part of it, that only a few houfes were vifible 
over the trees. The veffels that were pafling near its fhores had their fhare in the 
fcenes, but not to that extreme we wifhed. Still the woods alternately cheered the 
dale, and threw frefh luftre on the fcene; while on our left, at the foot of Athey 
downs, they continued to range entirely to Nunwell. 

To thofe who have no relifh for picturefque fcenes, thefe defcriptions may carry with 
them the appearance of too much warmth, and the views feem to be verbally pourtrayed 
in colours too glowing ; but thofe who have a tafte for the fine arts, and are pofleffed 
of fo much judgment and fenfibility as to be charmed with the picturefque beauties of 
Nature, will, undoubtedly forgive the feeming enthufiafm; and accompanying us ftep 
by ftep, view in idea the fcenes we reprefent; and find the fame romantic ardour 
and admiration excited in their minds by the de/cription that we found excited in ours 
by the views. : 


Section XIII. 


PROCEEDING a little farther, we arrived at Afhey fea-mark, a triangular pyramid, 
conftruéted of ftone, about twenty feet high, and defigned as a guide for thips failing 
from St. Helen’s to Spithead. From this point of view we had a large {weep of the 
ifland.—Before us lay the harbour of Brading, bounded by Bimbridge downs to the 
right, and by St. Helen’s to the left. ; 

The fcenes from this part are grand beyond defcription, and too extenfive for 
us to beable to defcribe their limits.—The coaft of Suffex bounded the diftance before 
us, and appeared with every beauty that a diftance can be admired for. 

We now paffed on to Brading downs, and viewed from thence the fame fcenes we 
had done from Athey fea-mark. After re-enjoying that view, we fkirted the oppofite 
brow of the downs.—Here the valley of Sandown opened in quite a different garb to 
what the woody fcenes of Ride had juft prefented to. us. 


The 
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. The rows of hedges were'formal, and too regular to be pleafing.~-The.only gran. 

deur was the oppofite downs of Bonchurch, which rifing at Dunnofe, fwept away 

to thofe of St, Boniface and Appuldurcombe park.—Thefe form noble back grounds, 

and when you approach nearer, admit of nice pieces being caught from them; as 

many fore-grounds prefent plenty of wood and water verging on the brow of their. 
hills. ; ; . 

We next came to the woods of Knighton, the forms of which are beautifully pictu- 

refque.—Here the feat of Mr. Biffet broke on our fight—lew would imagine that 

fuch a charming {pot could be found in fo reclufe a dale, and receive any afliitance 

from. the hand of art.—Knighton houfe, though ancient, exhibits much talte and 

judgment in its conftrudion :—notwithftanding it muft have been often repaired, it 

feems not to have loft an iota of its original beauty.—In the front the windows aré all 

latticed, and retain their antique pillars of ftone for their prefent fupporters. : 

One part of the building is finely variegated by the ivy that binds its gable ends. 
Thefe gable ends are. the only parts that appear difgufting ;-there are too many of 
them; which of courfe rather hurts than heightens the effect. . Y 

On each fide of the houfe there is a range of woods; but a fufficient fpace is left 
between them to prefent fome very beautiful profpeéts.—On one fide the hill of St. 
Catherine’s is {een ; on the other the downs of St. Boniface. —From the left-hand fide, 
going to the houfe, a few pieces of water make a very pleafing addition to the fore- 
ground, and bring every thing into great harmony. parka 

Here the view breaks, and prefents the valley of Newchurch :—the houfe forming 
the right-hand ‘fcreen,—the woods the left,—and water in the middle,—with fine 
broken ground. . The hills of Queen Bower terminate the firft diftance ;—the downs 
of Bonchurch finith the view ; but they rife from this {pot with’a much greater degree 
of grandeur than from any point of view we had hitherto feen them in. 

‘The howe ftands on an elevation confiderably above the common level of the earth. 
——A wall fupports the grounds lying at its back; and even a part of the garden is 
railed by thefe means to a parallel: with it. i ee - 

The-woods to its left form a fweet recefs, and invite to a <ontemplation of the 
charms which every where prefent themfelves. In fuch a fituation the mind is na- 
turally led to contemplate the enchanting fcenes which Nature has {pread around ; 
and infpired by the fight, 

« To look through Nature up to Nature’s God.”? 
Pops. 


In fuch a moment, how vain and unfatisfactory do the moft brilliant fcenes of a gay 
and diffpated life appear ! sie: ° 

The trees are large and well grown, and hang in thofe carelefs attitudes that con- 
vey a fure pleafuye to the eye. From fuch a combination of beauties this place muft 
yield to very few in the ifland. Its being fo contiguous to Newport, and likewife 
ata convenient diftance from all the eaftern parts of the ifland, makes it a chofen 
fpot. The woods are faid to have been formerly ftocked with a great number of 
pheafants. fos ; : 

The infide of the houfe is roomy, and, like its outward appearance, favours of the 
antique.—A few pi€tures grace the rooms, ae 

Leaving this fequeftered vale, we proceeded to the town of Newchurch, which is 
fituated about a mile from Knighton.— In our way we met with nothing more than its 
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valley to entertain us; which is well watered, and boafls as rich a foil ‘as any in the 
neighbourhood. : ale te : ; : 

The entrance to Newchurch is up a hill, rather fteep; and without any pretenfions 
to thofe piéturefque beauties we expeéted to find there. ‘The church is old, ‘but 
not interefting ; nor is there.any thing out of the common line in the appearance of 

_the houfes, which are chiefly inhabited by tradefmen and labourers. -__ . 

The view from the church-yard is the beft the place affords. From thence the hills 
of Gatcombe appear ‘to join thofe of Arreton, and, blending with Knighton, termi- 
nate with Culver cliffs. “The valley was the moft interefting ; after which. Knighton 

-houfe formed the next principal fubje€t ; and both were clofed by Afhey down. .. 
From hence we pafled Queen Bower. On the top of its hill {tands a peafant’s hut ; 
—but if fine profpeéts and enchanting objeéts give a pre-eminence, this {pot is more 
befitting the manfion of a peer. The views from it.are nearly the fame as thofe feen 
from the oppofite downs. © ie A 
Purfuing our way down the bower, we-crofled to Alp, where the greateft depth of 
-. the valley is plainly perceptible. . From thence we paffed. Cherry gardens, and 
turned to Landgard, the principal houfe of which is at prefent occupied by Mr. Smith, 
-an opulent farmer. The oak and elm groves that furround this manfion render” 
jt-a pleafant refidence. Its views are rather clofe and contracted, but. upon the whole 
agreeable. : ; 
Bs Pra Landgard we paffed clofe under Shanklin downs, and croffed to Wroxall, a. 
{mall village near Appuldyrcombe. . ‘The latter lying dire&tly in our route, and having 
procured admiffion tickets, we entered the park and proceeded to it. : 


oe _.« Sedtion XIV. ; 

APPULDURCGOMBE park, the feat of Sir Richard Worfley, is fituated in a 
valley; which takes one of the moft extenfive courfes, and might be confidered as one 
of the principal dales, in the ifland. Our readers may remember the mention we 

_ made of this houfe when, in our’circuit round the ifland, we took a view of it from 
the downs of Yaverland and St. Helen’s. We then could rot fo well judge of its fitu- 
ation; but we ‘were now corivinced that it was pleafant. The harbour of Brading 
broke in between the downs of Yaverland and Brading, and. prefented the coaft of 
Suffex to bind the diftance. - a ws fe 
"Thofe fences and -hedge rows which had difgufted our eye when we looked down 
upon them from Afhey downs, now viewed from the houfe, dropped into the focus of 
“each other, and rather refembled a wood than that what they really were. Taken 
altogether, the fituation of Appuldurcombe houfe is pleafant,. but not poffeffed of that 

_ grandeur which refults from the ruder boldnefs of Nature. . : 

This manfion, which is built of freeftone, is large and beautiful.—-There are four 
regular fronts to it, of the Corinthian order, the principal of which*is adorned . with 
two wings, and has.a lawn before it. The offices all lie at the back .of the houfe, 
‘where ftrangers who come to View it ufually enter. ° 7 ; 

The firft room we were uthered into, after pafling the fervants’ hall, was the great. _ 
halla moft fuperb and elegant apartment, embellifhed with the choiceft productions 
of the arts. ‘ o ek oe as ; 

Some beautiful pi€tures adorn the walls, particularly the fubjeét of the’ Salutation, 
by Fran. Barbiereus, oppofite the door; the drawing of which is chaffte and fpirited 5 

; : : a7 wat - the © 
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the colouring dark, but with a fine effect:—Over the fire-place, on the left hand, is 

the Confecration of a Bifhop ;—the fubje€t not interefting, but highly finifhed. 

‘Thefe pictures, we underftood were purchafed by Sir Richard Worlley, when lately 

abroad. Cris 2 ie gis 7 di 
A portrait by Vandyke, is alfo in the beft flile}. as are a Virgin and Child, and fe. 

. veral others, by Holbein, Sir Peter Lely, Carracchi, &c. all in the firft manner. 

». The buits likewife difplay judgment in their felection—That of the river Nile is 


an elegent piece of fculpture ;—the fymmetry of the limbs is graceful, and the whole - 


finely proportioned.—The fixteen Cupids are delicately touched, and cqually well 
grouped. : : ; : ae . : 
Several antiques grace the pedeftals ;.among which the Genius of Hercules, the 
Achilles, and the Bull, are fome of the beft. A : ” i 
The roof is fupported by eight beautiful pillars of the Ionic order, refembling por- 
phyry, highly ornamented. : 


From hence our guide conducted us to the dining-parlour.—Here we were grati- © 


fied with a fight of fome of the fineft pi€tures ever produced by the pencil of Zuc-”. 


carelli,—At the extremities of the room hung two of the largeftI ever faw by this _ 


great mafter ; and, if I may prefume to fay fo, 1 think them the beft.--In my hum- 
ble opinion, thofe at Windfor and Hampton Court, from recollection, are not fi- 
perior. ; ; : ; oe a TR . ‘ 

That on the right hand as ‘you enter the room, has every requifite to render a pic- 
ture complete ;—the compofition is grand and elevated ;—the figures in the fore- 


ground are fpirited ;. and at the fame time there is a peculiar foftnefs in the countenance’ 


of both the women which ftamps an everlafting credit on that knowledge of the paf- 


fions this mafter was: known to poffefs.—~-The only difparity was in the cattle, which ° 


were rather out of ‘proportion, by being too long in the back. The buildings are 
in the ftile of Pouflin, and happily managed ;—the back-grounds are pofleffed of all 
the fire and colouring that can fet off a picture. Upon the whole, this’ claims the 
fuperiority over every other piéce in the room. vee * 

Its companion is nearly on the fame fubje&, and beautiful in the extreme, 
The light and fhadow in this piece, give the fpetator a thorough knowledge of the 
~ pitch to which painting can be carried.—The others by this mafter likewife claim at- 

tention. . - : = y 
Two by Berghem alfo grace the room.—It is needlefs to make any comment’ on the 
performances of this well-known mafter, except juft faying that they are in his belt 
ftile. Iam forry to be obliged to add, that they are fo. very highly varnifhed, that 
.in a few years there is a probability of their being entirely obliterated. —Indeed- too 
many in this -colleGion have undergone that deftructive procefs, to the great difap- 
pointment of Time, who would otherwife have handed them down with pleafure to 

ofterity. oo pes a Nn 2 
We eee now conduéted to the drawing-room, which is pleafantly fituated, and 


the furniture extremely beautiful. - Returning from this room, we entered the library, ° 


where nothing befides a figure on the ceiling attracted our particular- attention. —This 
claimed our warmelt praife.—The fubje&t is an angel in the attitude of flying. —The 
coleuring is beautiful; the drawing ftill more’ fo.—One of the legs, which was fore. 
fhortened, appeared to be the touch of Cipriani; and indeed the whole of the figure 
led_us to fuppofe that it was the produdtion of that artift.—But as it was placed fo 
high, we could not take upén us to pronounce to a certainty its mafter.’ ~ a 
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We next paffed into an interior library, where freth beauties attracted our notice. ~ 
A Sun-fet, on one of the higheft pannels near the door, was the firft obje@ that 
caught our cyes.—It.was a piece of fuch merit, that we could have viewed. it for 
an hour, without finding the leaft abatement in our pleafure and admiration.—The 
fubject was a Sea-part, executed in the moft finifhed ftile.—‘The colouring was warm 
but free from! glare ;—~and fo foftly blended was the whole, that a completer copy of 
Nature was never feen.—The veffel in the diftance is handled with peculiar judgment, 
and exemplifies the nice conception of the matter. : 

A whole length of Sir Richard Worfley, in his regimentals, by Sir. Jofhua Rey- 
nolds, hangs in one corner ; anda pidture by Barrett, of that wonderful fpot, Steep- 
hill, likewife graces the room; together with a few old heads, &c. ‘ 

The little dreffing-toom contains a fet of Italian views in water colours; among 
which is an eruption of Mount Vefuvius. There is‘alfo a view of the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids; with feveral different views of Athens; all in the higheft rank of the art.— 
Thefe we likewife found were what Sir Richard had lately brought over. . 

The organ-room boafts alfo of feveral beautiful pictures. —One by Reubens, over 
the door, is in his firft {tile of colouring;—the half tints are foft and-harmonious, and 

’ fhow the exeellency of his pencil ;—the fubjet, Nymphs bathing. A large piture of 
Boors -quarrelling, in. an excellent ftile- One by Palamedes, of a Merry Making, 
which is placed under the foregoing, has alfo aclaim to merit. 

A ftoning of St. Stephen, with a Jofeph and our Saviour, are pi@ures in a capital 
ftile. There are two good pieces by Gerard Dow ;—the firft his ufual fubjett,.a wo- 
man looking out. of a window ; the other, his mother at work. A {mall piece by Van 
Velmont, of Boors regaling, is in the beft ftile of of that mafter. The confumptive 
boy has merit!;—but, as well as confwmptive, the artift furely intended him for a /an= 


guifbing one.—-Hinting ‘our doubt on this head, we were informed by our guide, that 
the former was meant to be expreffed by the artift. . : ° 

Paffions, or corporeal affections, of a fimilar tendency, from the fimilarity of their’ 
reprefentation, fometimes caufe a doubt of the painter’s intentions, efpecially where no 
diftinguifhing ‘traits are to be met with; fo the appearance of a confumptive perfon, 
and one languifhing from extreme fenfibility, might be miftaken by the fpetator ; 
and. he may be led to doubt, as we did, of the painter’s defign. 

Returning to the veftibule, we there alfo obferved feveral pictures of the firft rank. 
Among them was one of Liberality, by Sir Jofhua. What I have already faid on a- 
former occafion of the merit of this firft of living artifts, renders it unneceflary for me 
to fay much of this piece. Icannot forbear, however, obferving that the countenance 
of the female figure, reprefenting Liberality, is fuch as his brilliant imagination ufually 
fornfs.—Every beauty. fhines alike confpicuous; and hard it is to know which is the 
lovelieft feature in her face ;—each is fo charming, that it bids defiance to the critic; 

.and the tout en-fembie is fuch as will be modern at any future date.—The hair, loofely 
difhevelled, flows partly. over the fhoulders, and adds beauty to thofe charms that Sir 
Jofhua is fo peculiarly happy in, when he is painting a female from his own imagination, 

The picture of Daniel in the lion’s den, after the original in the poffeffion of his 
Grace of Hamilton, is here ; but it hangs almoft beyond the fight of an indifferent eye.’ 
—The original is accounted one of Rubens’ mafter pieces,—Several prints have been 
engraved from it. : a ae ; 

A picture of young. Mafter Worfley, by Mr. Cofway, is over the door.—Time 
feems to have mellowed the colouring, and to have brought it to the higheft perfection. 

: “By : A Dog 
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A Dog-and deg Fox; by Mr: Elmer, is painted-with all the nature the pencil of. 
that gentleman poffeffes. : Several other pieces of great merit alfo adorn the walls.— 
A fine ftatue of Apollo Belvidere ftands on the ftaircafe.: . 

’ With thefe remarks fhall we take leave of the infide of the houfe, as recent orders 

‘from its owner forbid the admiflion of: ftrangers up ftairs; which we could not. 
help lamenting, as we were informed that it contains fixty rooms, and that the walls 
of méft ‘of them are decorated with pi@ures. But if thofe in the rooms above are 
as much obfcured by dirt afd varnith’ as the principal part of thofe we faw below 
‘were, wwe’ may venture to pronounce it-to be throughout the collection of a perfec 
connoiffeur. ; ; 

I have known many gentlemen purchafe at an extravagant price, pictures that have 
been fcaréely vifible ; "a8 if metit confifted in obfcurity—In particular, J once faw a con- 

‘fiderable fum given for a piece by Rubens, which was totally. devoid of colouring or 
defign, (as many even of that great mafter’s have been, ‘though thefe branches of the 
art were his forte,) while others of far fuperior merit, by a modern artift, attracted . 
{carcely a look.——With little lef prejudice in favour of obfcured antiquity, doa great 
part of this collection feem to have been chofen. ; ; 

‘The fureft way for ftrangers to obtain a fight of the infide of this manfion, is by an - 
application to the prefent pofleflor of the Bugle inn, at Newport ; where, befides'pro- « 
curing the means for partaking of fo deftrable an entertainment, they will find the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home, though at an inns.» : 

‘Leaving the houfe, we now paffed through the lodge and the park, towards God. * 
fhill.—The entrance into the’ park is by a handfome gateway of the Ionic orders) An’ 
obelifk of Cornifh granite, of a confiderable height, ftands in the park, which was 
erected to the “memory” of Sir Robert Worfley. One’ of the views from the houfe 
is direéted to an artificial caftle, pliced on, a rocky ‘cliff, about half a niile from. 
the park, which is generally known, by the nanie of. Cook’s Caftle. The lodge 
is Ae plain building.—The keeper’s houfe ftands on the left, at the foot of a fmalk 
copfe, nes 

‘A great deficiency of wood appears through the whole park.—Several fmall clumps. 
of regularly planted trees ftraggle in ‘many parts, and afford but little gratification to 
the fight. And I cannot help here remarking, that in the appearance of this marifiom - 
and its environs, there is fuch an unaccountable ,want of that combination of objects, 

to which our -Gallic neighbours give the happy term of -fe ne fgai quoi, that not all ‘ 
the art imaginable could raife it, fumptuous as it is, to infpire that pleafurable feeling, 
which the plain and humble roof of Steephill cottage impreffes on the mind at firft 
fight. - ee ; i 3 ; x 
"The termination of the park breaks rather abruptly, and lets in:the hill of St. Cathe- 
rine’s on the left, and-on the right thofe of Cheverton and Brixton. ~~ 

‘+ At Appuldurcombe there was formerly a cell of Benedictine monks, founded by Ifa- 
bella de Fortibus, about the end of the reign of King Henry the Third. This- cell 
was miade fubordinate to the abbey of St. Mary de Montifburgh in Normandy, but’ 
was diffolved with the reft of the alien priories, by King Henry the Fifth: Previous to. 
its diffolution, it-had been given by Henry the Fourth to a convent of nuns, at that timé 

_ftanding without Aldgate, London...” 5 7‘ 

Havirig pafled the park farm, we arrivéd at the outer gate of the park, leading’ ta 
Godfhill, to which’ place we proceededs 
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Srction XV. 


THE town of Godhhill is very neat, though fmall, and contains a proportionable num- 
ber of inhabitants.—Its church ftands upon an afcent, and gives name both to the place 
and the parith >and, as the people here fay, through a circumftance equally as fabulous 
as the rifing of Shanklin down. 

The architecture is partly Gothic, but, through the ufual mode of modern beautifi- 
cation, the whole is not to be diftinguifhed. However, when we viewed it, two of its 
gable ends had juft fallen in, which broke the formal appearance of its extremity, and 
introduced a beautiful {pecinien of its ancient fplendor. The ivy had twilted off many 

. of its difagreeable angles, and added beauty to its Gothic appearance. Its prefent fhat- 
tered ftate might have arifen from its having been {truck by lightning in the year 1778, 
when great damage was done to it, This church was anciently appropriated to the ab- 
bey of Lyra in Normandy. : 

Upon our entering the porch, we obferved abftraats from feveral acts of parlia- 
ment fixed again{t the -door, and among them one that excited both our curiofity 
and rifibility.—It was from an a& made in the feventh of James the Firft, which 
enats, that every female who unfortunately intrudes on the parifh a fecond-il- 
legitimate child, fhall be liable to imprifonment and hard labour in Bridewell for fix 
months. : 

Now as the number of females on this ifland much exceeds that of the males; and 
as, from the mild ‘temperature of the climate, circumftances frequently arife among’ 

_ the lower ranks that render the intention of this a&t of no elfe&t; we could not help 
thinking this public exhibition of the abftraé as rather a rigorous exertion of juftice. 

‘We found it was not very unufual here for the young men, from the deficiency 
of numbers .juft fpoken of, to pay their devoirs to more than one young woman at 
atime; and as it is not poflible for him /egally to unite himfelf to all of them,+he 
generally beftows his hand on her who had firft prefented him with a pledge of their’ 
love.—-This, however, is feldom done till the approach of a fecond pledge from the 
fame perfon renders fuch an aét of compaffion needful, in order to avoid the confe- 
-quences of the tremendous anathema fixed on the church door. __ : 

Leaving Godfhill, we paffed the valley to Shorwell, which is but a fimall fpot. 
Northcourt was the next place we made for. — Here Bull, Efq. hasa feat, which 
is pledfantly fituated, and commands extenfive views. : 

Finding ourfelves nearly in a part that we had vifited before, during our tour round 
the coaft, and confequently where no frefh information was to be obtained, we turned 
our.horfes, and purfued our route up Chillerton-ftreet ; from whence we {kirted the 
oppofite fide of the vale of Gatcombe. : ; 

Here every luxuriance that could be withed for, ftrewed the valley. The fpring 
which rifes at the bottom of St. Catherine’s, bending its courfe down the dale, 
relieved the continued groups of wood lying in its circle. This ftream, which 
is faid to be the fource of the river Medina, has the honour of being called 
by that name, long before it can make any pretenfions to the denomination of a 
river. ~ : 

Chillerton down now frequently bounded our left-hand view ;— the oppofite valley 
that led to Sandown, which has been twice defcribed, was “hidden for a confiderable 
diftance ;—frequent interpofitions of land{fcape, however, made amends for the want 

of 
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of it.—From a little rifing ground a beautiful difplay of the utmoft variegation fometimes 
thone forth till we arrived at Sheat. os 

On the top of a pleafant -rufticated hill, ftands a fall homely village of this name, 
where, at a farm-houfe on the right-hand, oppofite to a fmith’s fhop, we met with 
another inftance of the kindnefs and hofpitality of the. people of this iffland; who, I 
muft here again repeat, are not outdone in the exercife of thefe virtues by the moft 
hofpitable and civil of the inhabitants of any other part of Great Britain.—I may truly 
fay, in the words of a writer well known for his knowledge of men and manners, that 
at moft of the farm-houfes in this ifland, ‘ 


« —— Ev’ry ftranger finds a ready chair.’’ 


We have only to add relative to Sheat, that its vicinity is furrounded by fmall woods, 
which pleafingly amufe the eye. : 

Defcending a flope of about half a mile, we arrived at Gatcombe houfe, formerly 
the feat of Edward Meux Worflley, Efq. but now the fummer refidence of Captain. - 
Ratray.. This manfion is fheltered at its back by a plantation of pines, and has 
an agreeable profpeét.—It is chiefly conftruéted of brick, without any external 
ornaments; but there is a great degree of neatnefs and fimplicity in the appearance 
of it. ; 

The infide is very roomy, but has neither pi€ture, nor any thing extraordinary in its 
furniture, to attraét particular notice—However, though it has.not to.boaft of its for. ~ 
mer fplendor, the’affability and genteel behaviour of the amiable females refident in it, 
. the benign influence of which is not confined to the vicinity of Gatcombe,. ftill ranks 

it among the moft celebrated manfions of the ifland. 

A fine lawn fpreads its verdant turf before the houfe, and extends to the road.—On 
its fide front a profpect {till more charming is feen.—-A beautiful piece of water lies in 
the bottom ; and it is agreeably planted with trees. : 

The oppofite downs of Arreton range delightfully to the valley of Newchurch, and 
finely interpofe between the town of Newport and the downs of Appuldurcombe.—The 
valley receives no little degree of luftre when viewed from Gatcombe.—The hill that 
overthadows Shide mill is very fine, and produces every thing requilfite for a firft diftance, 
——Alvington foreft farms the fecond; with an agreeable break of the river Medina 
between it and Ofborne woods. ; 

The river from hence had a fingular effect ;—while a heavy cloud hung over Alving- 
ton foreft, the water received the full force of the intervening light, and the diftance 
terminated in a glowing blue, or rather a mixture of colours. 

Leaving Gatcombe, we proceeded to Whitcomb, through a hedge-row, which 
bounded the road on both fides, and paffed on till we came within fight of Newport. — 
Here a. different fcene prefented itfelf, and gave us a jufter idea of the foreft than we 

“had as yet imbibed. ; 

From Newport, a valley ran along the bottom of Carifbrook hills for about three 
miles, where it joined thofe of Shalfleet, and clofed the view at Newtown. - Before us, 
both Eaft and Weft Cowes were perfectly vifible ; while Stokes bay'and Spithead pre- 
oe many a {welling fail ;—the harbour of Portfmouth and Portfdown hill clofing the 
agat. ¢ 
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Section XVI. . 


TURNING to our left, we ndw proceeded towards Carifbrook caftle, a place ren. 
dered famous by the confinement of King Charles the Firft, —‘That wafortunate mo. 
narch, after being betrayed by Hammond, the governor of the ifland, became his pti- 
foner, and was confined in this ca(tle.—But as Sir Richard Worfley, in his Bit 
tory of the Ile of Wight, has fo fully treated of this fubjeé, and that from fuch 
excellent and indubitable authorities, litte remains for me to fay of the hiftorical 


part. 


.On an elevated piece of ground ftands this once impregnable fortrefs.— Nature 


“has contributed very confiderably towards its ftrength, as it is fituated in fuch ‘a 


manner as to command every point ben 


eath it.The circumference of the ditch, 


by which it is furrounded, is about three quarters of a mile, and fufficiently wide 
to protect it from any attacks that an enemy, at the time it was ereéted, could 
make upon it. Though now dry, it was undoubtedly fupplicd in former times with 


water. 


appear ill founded. 


The citadel appears to be the moft ancient part of any in the building.—The time it 
as founded being a matter of difpute, the following conjetures relative to it may not 


‘It is well known that the Romans weré in poffeffion of this ifland; and that after 
them Cerdic, King of the Welt Saxons, ruled over it ;—now as both thofe people:con- 
flrudted fortifications wherever they fixed themfelves, it is more than procable that this 
fortrefs, the principal one in the ifland, and of undoubted antiquity, was originally 


ereéted (I mean the moft ancient part of it) 


by the former, and improved by the latter. 


And if it be admitted that the well in the cattle yard is a work of the Romans, which 


it undoubtedly is, as they always made a 


point of procuring water though at ever fo 


Breat a depth, which neither the Saxons nor Normans were fo particular about, -this 


puts it out of difpute that they had: eftablifh 
on this {pot. whe we oe 
Little mention is made of it during their 


ed a place of defence of fome kind or other 


time, butin the reign of Cerdic it is faid to 


have been of confiderable ftrength, and in a food ftate of defence. Some are of opi-' 
nion that it was originally built by Whitager, one of Cerdic’s generals, from wHom it, 
took the hame of Whitgaraburgh, which was afterwards contraéted to Carifbrook ; > 
but he might only have enlarged or repaired the Roman rampire, and, as was cultomary 
with the Saxons, given a new name to it, _. : 

The prefent {truCture was built as an improvement to the old fortrefs, by William 


Fitz-Ofborne, one of*the principal comman 


ders in the Norman invafion, and on whom 


William.the Conqueror, as a reward for his zeal and fidelity, beftowed the lordfhip of 
the Ifle.of Wight, and created Earl of Hereford. This nobleman likewife founded the 


priory here. 


The ¢aftle and its appendages, from that period, became the property of different 
poffeffors, till it came into the hands of Lord Woodville, who fold itto King Edward the 
Fourth; fince which time it has been affixed to the crown. The arms of that noble. 
man are carved in ftone over the large gateway, and on each fide are the rofes of the 


houfe of York. 


In the yard of the caftle is the well Before referred to, the depth of which is faid to 
be three hundred feet ; ard it has always twenty feet of water init. The perfons who 
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fhow the caftle, generally let down a piece of lighted paper into the well, in order to 
exhibit to ftrangers a fingular effect that attendsit ; a ftream of air rufhes down into it 
from the mouth, with fuch violence, as to extinguifh the flame long before it reaches the 
bottom. 

Another circumftance, not lefs extraordinary, likewife attends it; a pin of a common 
fize being dropped into it, the found it caufes by falling on the water, though at fo vaft a 
depth, may be diftinaly heard. 

The water is drawn up by an afs; who has performed this duty upwards of fourtcen * 
years. And the animal that preceded the prefent, officiated in the fame employment 
(for which purpofe alone he was kept) during a much longer period ; having lived forty 
years within the caftle walls. The method ufed in drawing the water is by a wheel of 
fifteen feet diameter, in which the afs turns as a dog doesa {pit. 

The mention of thefe creatures leads me to digrefs for a moment on the longevity 
both of the brutal and the human fpecies, refident on this ifland. So kindly is the tem- 
perature of the air, that beafts as well as men, frequently live here toa great age. The 
number of each at prefent exifting, who have exceeded the ordinary limits of life, is very 
confiderable. 

Among the former are feveral horfes belonging to fome of the inhabitants of New- 
port, which, if the ‘affertions of their mafters may be depended on, are turned of thirt 
years of age. And fcarcely any of thefe kind of animals but what retain their ftreng 
and‘ufefulnefs from 12 to 20 years. Thofe ufed here are in general a {mall breed, - 
named forefters, natives of the ifland, which, on account of the rough and ftony roads, 
are found more ufeful than a larger fort would be. 

This caftle having fellen greatly to decay from the conftant ravages of time, was re= 
paired, and the works enlarged, by. Queen Elizabeth. ‘hat princefs erected a plat- 
form towards the back part of it, on which fome cannon were mounted. She likewife 
rebuilt the gateway, and added a bridge at the entrance. On the arch of the gateway, 
upon a plate of brafs, are the initials of that queen’s name, E. R. and the date 
1598, the year when thefe additions and alterations were completed. But this 
‘plate is now fo over-grown with ivy, that not the fmalleft part of the infcription is to 
be feen. : 

During the ufurpation of Cromwell it was garrifoned by his forces; andhe placed . 
peculiar confidence in thofe who were ftationed there ; as may be learned from many 
circumftances attending the imprifonment of King Charles. 

In order to enter the caftle by the principal road, you pafs through the great gate, 
which is flanked by two large round towers. ‘This gate and the towers are thofe men- 
tioned to have been built by Lord Woodville, in the reign of Edward the Fourth. The 
lattice wicket, though it has been fo many years in ufe, is not in the fmalleft degree in- 
jured by time. Both the infide and outfide of it are lined with iron bars, and they 
mutt be feveral tons weight. 

Having paffed this gate, you enter the caftle yard; where on the right hand ftands 
the chapel. From the date over the door, this building was erected in the year 1738; 
and it ftands on the fcite of one which was in exiftence before the conqueft. It ig de~ 
dicated to St. Nicholas, and hasa cemetery belonging to it; but neither are at prefent 
made ufe of, : 

On the oppofite fide, a part of the walls lie in ruins, and more is daily falling to de- 
cay.—-Near thefe they thew you the window at which King Charles is faid to have ate 
tempted his efcape. As you proceed, on the fame fide, is a large modern-built ftone 
houfe, which was defigned for the refidence of the governor ; but it has been converted 
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to a hofpital for the military.—The prefent governor, Colonel Lee, we however heard, 
intends in future to make it his fummer refidence.—A little farther to the rizht'is the 
well before defcrived; beyond which are the remains of another old houle wherein cattle 
have been kept. . 

To the left, in a corner, is a flight of fteps that lead to the top of the citadel.—The 
profpedts from hence are very extenfive ; but as. the fame fcenes have heen already de- 
{cribed, a repetition of them will be unneceflary. In the inftde of this recefs are the 
veftiges of a well, which is faid to have been forty fathoms deep ;_ but it is now nearly 
filled up. The citadel (or, as it was anciently called, the keep) is fituated upon a 

" piece of ground confiderably higher than any other part; an elevation apparently arti. 
ficial, and moft probably a work of the indefatigable Romans. 

We next afcended the ramparts and platform which had been erected during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth.—An entirely new fcene lies in the valley below thefe. 
“Though it is but fmall, a very pleafing variety difplays itfelf in the bottom; and the 
fame is continued round the whole of the remaining walls of the caftle, except where 
time, or the want of materials, have levelled a, few of their fupporters. 

The outward appearance of the caftle is very picturefque, and affords many 
pleafing views.—The ground on which the walls ftand is finely broken, and well 
verdured. : : 

The height of the caltle from the valley is at leait 300 feet; which gives it ever 
advantage that any {pot on this fide the range of mountains extending to Yarmout 
and Frefhwater could peffefs, both as a place of defence againft the weapons anciently 
ufed, and at this time as affording a grand and agreeable fight. 

Several advantageous views may be had of it from different parts of the village of 
Carifbrook ; and, indeed, for ocular fatisfaction, the views from thence are the moft 
admired.— When feen from almoft every {pot around, it affords a fund of delight to the 
traveller whofe mind is fufceptible.of the tranfports which picturefque fcenes excite ; 
efpecially to thofe who love to contemplate the fretted Gothic arch ;—the nodding bat- 
tlements ; or the ruined, tower ;—all which tend to recall to his memory the ancient 
ftate and fplendour or the Englifh barons. ° ; 

Having again paffed round the boundaries of this ftately relique of the fortrefles of 
former times, we defcended to the village of Carifbrook,—which, independent of its de- 
lightful fituation, is by far the pleafanteft village in the vicinity of Newport.—A mur- 
muring ftream, bubbling over the pebbles that obftruct its courfe, becomes a pleafing 
object for its fore-ground, ard adds to the beauties of the place. 

To which the church likewife affords no mean affiftance; it being the molt piétu- 

- refque in the ifland—That which comes neareft to it is the church of Chale ;—the 
latter, however, is not quite fo large, nor the appearance of it fo much in the Gothic 
ftile—The tower is of confiderable height, and it has feveral fpires, or, more properly, 
architectural ornaments, that greatly embellifh it. ‘The large window is much fuperior 
to any of thofe inthe other churches of the ifland. In fhort, a fine fymmetry runs 
through the whole building, and procures for it that preference it fo juftly claims. 

The houfes and cottages in the village are likewife very picturefque, and not only 
“harmonioufly pleafing to the fight, but furnifh a fubje& not unworthy of the ‘pencil. 

The priory, which is fituated near the church, was formerly a convent of black 
monks: It was at firfta cell to the abbey of Lyra, in Normandy ;—afterwards to that of 
Montgrace in Yorkshire ;— and at laft to the Ciftercians at Sheen. _ 

This, with the caftle. and the church,- are the whole. of the relics of antiquity here 5 
but it now wants all thole additional parts of which it was once compofed, to render it 
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worthy of notice.—The walls are fo inconfiderable, and the whole of the remains fo 
meanly formal, that a view of it does not infpire an idea of what it formérly'muft have 
been.—The wall on the weft fide contributes to form‘a hovel for carts, and‘is thatched 
over.—-The other parts are covered with ivy, and mofs; without one pleafing objed 
around it. i OG H3 


Section XVII 


DEPARTING from hence, we entered the road to Yarmouth, intending to fkirt all 
the ridge of hills which we had feen, and have already defcribed, during our-prior route 
from Newtown and Shalfleet to that feaport. : ; ; 

The road, after. leaving Carifbrook, is cut on the fide of a chalky hill for near a mile; 
and commands the beautiful vale of Park-hurft, the whole of:the way from Park 
green, till the eye reaches Shalfleet lake, where the woods of the New Foreft rangé in 
the diftance, and clofe the view of the intervening part of the Solent—To our left 
hand the ridge of mountains commenced, which fhoot away towards Alluni Bay on one 
fide, and to Afton on the other. : ; 

‘The next fpot we came to of note was Park crofs;—a moft luxurious fcene, and 
polfeffed of every requifite to make it an ineftimable pifture. The fore-ground was 
bounded by a few noble oaks, and a piece of water, relieved by the Downs of 
Boucombe. The valley was clothed with every tint that the declining fun could 
ee among its vegetations; nor was there in any part throughout the whole a want 
of water. ; : 

The {cene at once delighted and amufed us; as it confifted of wild Nature fcattering 

beauties over the richeft profufion of land{cape that could encounter the fight. 
*- On our right the downs rofe with fplendour, and gave a noblenefs to all that was {pread 
beneath them; while the vallies, {miling, as if in gratitude for the bounties which na- 
ture had ftrewed with fo un{paring a hand over their furface, contributed their utmoft 
aid to complete the voluptuous fcene. . ; 

For luxuriance, this little {pot claims a fuperiority over many of the other vales in 
the ifland, beautiful and pi€turefque as moft of them are. The floping banks that form 
its bounds are {weetly variegated with all that can pleafe the imagination; —the cheering 
beams of the fun, though declining, fhone with unwonted lultre ;—the timorous herd, 
fcattered underneath the noble oaks, difplayed-their fpotted vefts from amidft the fhel- 
tering thickets ;—while carefully ere€t, the more fearful does, attended by their fright- 
ened fawns, ftood liftening to a few noify village curs that yelped from am adjacent 
farm: a combination of fcenes, warm from the hand of Nature, all tending to imprefs 
the mind with thofe exquifite fenfations which are only excited by fuch calm and tranquil 
fcenes.—Scenes, that while they delight tlie eye, and elevate the imagination, amend 
the heart, and difpofe it tothe exertion of every amiable propenfity. For my own 
part, fuch fcenes afford me greater fatisfaCtion for the inftant, than it would be. in the 
power of unbounded empire to beftow. ; 

Such were the pleafures. we received from a contemplation of the vale of Alvington. 
With regret we left thefe lovely .fcenes to defcend to views which will not bear a com- 
parifon with the foregoing. —The hills to our left hung flothfully over us, as if indif, 
ferent whether or not they appeared agreeable in our eyes.—A diftorted elm, in a falling 
pofition,-bent its branches to the ground, and feemed confcious of a miferable ex- 
iftence;--while the very flints and chalk that compofed the fubftance of the ground, 
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greatly added to the inequality that was fo vifible between them and the valley over 
which they nodded. At length the willow woods of Swanfton in fome mealure cheered 
the {cene. ; 

On an extenfive rifing plain ftands Swanftort-houle, the feat of Sir Fitz-William Bar- 
rington.—The manfion is plain, but pleafing to the view, and is feen to the beft ad- 
vantage on the road from Newtown leading to Yarmouth. On the right it is encom- 
paffed by a traét of woody land, and at its back are the downs of Boucombe, and its. 
own coppices, : st cas 

The infide of the houfe is very antique, but remarkably neat.—-The ftaircafes and 
walls are chiefly wainfcotted with a wood which we took to be oak or walnut, and were 
remarkably fhining. : . 

From the drawing room there is a fine view over the furrounding country. We 
found this apartment to be genteel, without any of that heavy grandeur. we had feen at 
Appuldurcombe. A fhip piece over the fire place, by Brooking, ar Peters, attracted 

. our attention.—It has ali the ufual fpirit of thefe mafters.—The fea is peculiarly weil 
handled. — : 

In the breakfaft room there are feveral ancient portraits of. the family, and fome of _ 
them very highly touched. —One in particular of Jonas Barrington, Efq. painted in 
1664, is fuperior to any of them. 

The other rooms on the ground floor are likewife fo fituated as to command pleafing 
views of the Solent fea and the New Foreft. = 

In a bed room, onthe firft floor, we faw a portrait in miniature of the lady of Mr.- 
Barrington, of Whippingham—a moft delicate and highly-finifhed pi€ture.—The atti- 
tude graceful, with every charm to'render it a mafter-piece. ‘The artift has been pecu- 
liarly happy in the likenefs, and he has a/mof? done jultice to the original. 

_ Paffing through the bed rooms, we obferved that they were elegant, but, at the 
fame time, without the leaft appearance of tawdrinefs ; and each had a dreffing-room 
annexed to it, - 

‘We now returned over the hill; and paffing a delightful range of fcenery on the 
right, with the opening of the north fide of Brixton down ta the left, made for the 

_ village of Calbourne, which is fituated at the foot of thofe downs. 

In a triangular recefs of elms and afh ftands the village, abounding with every plea- 
fure that retirement can furnifh, to render it defirable.—The church is fimple, without 
any leading features to attract notice. 

‘At the foot of the hills run feveral {prings, which form a refpedtable fheet of water, 
and at length produces a fmall artificial cafcade. The overflowing forms a brook, that 
has a communication with an arm of the haven of Newtown. 

The principal houfes here are that in which the reverend Mr. Porter refides, and 
another fituated oppofite, and divided from it only by the road, belonging to L. T. 
Holmes, Efq. mayor of Newport. The latter, generally known by the name of Weft- 
over houfe, ftandson an eminence, and has commanding profpects. over all the north-weit 
part of the ifland, as well as towards Alvington and Parkhurft, down to the river Me- 
dina. The hofpitality of this manfion is too well known to all ftrangers to need an en- 
comium here. é ; : 

Leaving Weftover to the right, we proceeded into the Yarmouth road,-where the 
hills of Frefh-water, on the left, rofe with as much fplendour as when we faw them be- 
fore from Wilmingham.—But as we have already defcribed thefe fcenes in our route 
from Yarmouth to Frefh-water, a repetition of them will be needlefs, ‘ ; 
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‘We now returned to the road we had purfued before to Newtown ; but nothing oc- 
curred more than had been furveyed by us in our prior route. 

As we are about to complete the account of our tour round the ifland by land, it 
may not be amifs to obferve, that when we fet out from Newport, to pafs round the 
ifland, we commenced our obfervations relative to the coaft, from Newtown, and omitted 
to begin at Cowes, (which in faét is the leaft noticeable, in point of novelty or beauty, 
of any part on the whole ifland,) in order to enjoy the feenes from Alvington, which at 
that time more particularly engaged our attention. 

Crofling nowthe left ftream of Newtown at Underwood, we came toElm{worth, a rural 
little {pot ; from whence we had a diftin@ view of Thornefs Bay, part of which has a 
great variety, and is well wooded. All the oppofite fhores of Hampfhire were thofe 
we continually had feen from the interior parts ; and though the Solent feemed to be 
broader, it loft a confiderable degree of that grand appearance it had exhibited when feen 
at a greater diftance, 

We had, however, feveral hafty touches of Nature; for the clouds that fo fre+ 
quently furround, as before obferved, a September fetting fun, twice difplayed a perfe&t 
piece of compofition.—The beams of the fun, darting from behind the diftant clouds, 
touched the higher part of the foreft with a foft light, which gradually declined as it 
advanced towards the water ; where all the fhore, for a great width, lay in obfcurity, as 
did a part of the fea; till near mid channel, another gleam of light broke forth, and 
ran through the fcene; when, reaching Thornefs Bay, it died gently away, and left the 
land, from the beach to a parcel of oaks that hung over a piece of water in the-fore-- 
ground in an entire fhadow. : 

Pafling through Great Thornefs, we entered Rue-ftreet, and made for the ftone- . 
quarries at Gurnet bay. The foil here is fo various, that the fubftance of it changes 
almoft every quarter of a mile ;—fometimes it confifled of a black mould ;--then of 
clay ;—now of chalk, gravel, or loam ;—and in this manner it varied till we entered the 
vale of Gurnet marth. 

During the winter the fea makes frequent intrufions on thefe marfhes, and fometimes 
renders them almoft impaffable. 

Proceeding onward, we arrived at the ftone quarries, as they are termed; but the 
fea, by its inceflant attacks, does more towards loofening the {tones than the labours of 
the workmen. —All along the fhore runs a vein of very durable flone, a part of which 
the waves, almoft every tide, bring down. 

The fcene here is totally different from moft of the other parts of the coaft, forming 
noble maffes of true rock ;—but though there is an air of grandeur about them, they 
are inferior in this refpet to thofe of Ailum Bay. 

The works at Portfmouth are conftruéted of the ftone from hence.—When the wea- 
ther permits three or four floops generally lie in the bay, in order to load with it. Its 
coat is proof againft the unremitting attacks of time, or of the weather. -The furface 
of it is much firmer than that brought from Portland or Purbeck; and it is held in 
higher eftimation by the inhabitants of this ifland, who conftruct moft of their dwelling 
houfes with it. 

Returning from the quarries, we had a moft luxurious profpe& of the vale that 
leads from the marfhes of Gurnet to Alvington foreft. The trees grow down on 
both fides to its bottom, and it is terminated by the mountains of Carifbrook and 
Gatcombe. : ; 

From hence we {truck down to the feat of Mr. Collins, at Egypt, the northernmoft 
point of the ifland, and paffed the land we had fo frequently viewed from the Hee 
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fhirefiores. Eagleturft and Calfhot Caftleare the moft remarkable objeGs from hence 
and are greatly adorned by the wood and water that encircle them. ; 

Now {triking into the road that leads to Cowes, we*paffed the church, and, defcend- 
ing 'the hill, entered the town,—having viewed-the ifland.in every direGion that a horle 
‘yoad would afford. : 


Secrion XVIII. 


«© FROM amber fhrouds I fee the morning rife ; 

Her rofy hands begin to paint the fkies ; 

High cliffs and rocks are pleafing chjects now, 

And Nature {miles upon the mountain’s brow ; 

The joyful birds falute the fun’s approach ; 

The fun too laughs, and mounts his gaudy coach § 

While frém his car the dropping gems diftil.”"— Leg, 


IN an hour like this,—-with the mind awake to every fenfation fuch a cheerful 
morning, amidft fuch pleafing {cenes, could infpire,—did we commence our voyage, 
in. order to take a view of the different fhores of the ifland from the circumambient fea. 

‘We are embarked ;—the fails fhiver in the wind —the tide has begun to ebb;—and. 

_we leave the harbour of Weft Cowes. Stretching to the northward, we cleared Old- 
' Caftle point, where, as already mentioned, there was formerly a fortification, of which 
only a part of the {cite at prefent remains. : - : 

‘The point, as we paffed it, received no inconfiderable addition to its beauty from the 
blooming rays of the morning. —The woods and fhrubs by which it is covered, defcended 
to-the fhore, and produced a clear view of its fafcinating banks.—In this refped, the 
fhore was pleafingly lined, without too much formality. 

Standing in with it, we pafled down the eaft fide of Ofborne, of which we had a 
good view; as we likewife had of Norris fea-mark.—The former of thefe is feen to 
advantage, in one point of view, from the water ;_but in all others, its beauties-are ob- 
{cured by the great number of oaks that furround it. 

Verging ftill on the fhore, we paffed the fpot where Barton houfe ftands ; and failing 
on, came to the fcreens of wood that range down the extremities of King key. The 
principal trees which compofe thee fcreens are oaks, and they fhonein every luxuriance 
that a mift, breaking over their tops, through the attraGtive power of the fun, could 
produee. A creek enters here, and runs inland for fome way ; but it is very inconfi- 
derable, both as to its depth and grandeur. + i , 

Continuing our courfe along the fame kind of fhore, we arrived at Fifhborne creek. 
This {weet fpot we had already coafted from the mill to the fea, as mentioned in a for- 
mer account of it; therefore nothing more than we had then feen broke on our fight, 
except the fun difpelling the vapours of the morning, which hid the higheft fammits 
of Afhey down. 

We obferved with pleafure that the valley was in a perfe@t light, while the tops of the 
furrounding mountains were buried in total oblivion by the hazy dew.— Many are the 
tranfits of light ; and greatly different are the effects of the morning and evening.—The 
colouring at thefe times varies fo much, that it requires intenfe ftudy to convey properly 
by the pencil every tint which proclaims a fun-rife. ; : 

The moft forcible tint on the fun’s afcending.the horizon, is a bright yellow, and 
entirely free from thole reds that attend an evening declination ;—~grey gleams ufually 
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accompany ‘its afcenfion; and if-not too ftrong, they difpel in a fhort time after it 
is rifen, When thele clouds become of a more obftinate texture, they commonly 
obfcure the fun for fome time ;—at that moment the colouring becomes a deep ma- 
zarine blue, with.tinges of white above its celitre, and ftrong lines of warm yellow at 
the bottom, ° . eetaae 

During all thefe effeéts, the fea receives an aftonifhing diverfity of fhades, but parti- 
cularly a bright Saxcn green. If the light can break any where on the fore-ground 
through the cloud, the cther parts in fhade nearly correfpond with the depth of colour 
inthe cloud; while the furf that beats on the fhore, being ftrongly impregnated with 
fand, fhines ina light ochre. ot. 

AsI have frequently watched the breaking of the morning on the ffland, I generally 
obferved thefe eff2@s te be produced; efpecially in September.— During that month 
a fun-fet gives finer colours than at any other time of the year; which may be 
attributed to the great {trength of the vapours that are then exhaled from ‘the. vallies, 
and produce ftronger colours ;—and thefe, when feen in the diftance, have all that 
fire and warmth with which Mr. Loutherbourg fo finely pourtrays fuch fcenes after 
Nature. ; 

This glow in the works of the artift juft mentioned, I have often heard feverely cen- - 
fured; ae being unnatural ;—but from the frequent opportunities 1 have had of com- 
paring his works with the operations of Nature, I may venture.to fay, that he ap- 
proaches as-‘hear to Nature as any living artift. And although his'works have furnifhed’ 
a fubje@t for the fatirical pen of Peter Pindar, I muft add, that I ‘fhould be: happy. if I 
could difcern as much true tafte and judgment in the pen of the latter, as in the elegant . 
and natural pencil of the former. ° ; 

Paffing Fith houfe and the woods of Quarr abbey, we tacked to the eafterh. ex- 
tremity of the Mother Bank, where the view extended from the entrance of Southamp- 
ton water to that of Portfmouth harbour.—Little elfe prefented itfelf more than what 
we had feen on our paflage to the ifland, : : 

A large recefs of water intrudes on the lands near Quarr abbey.—Here was formerly 
a {tone quarry of fome confideration, but now little ule is made of it. ; ; 

Still coafting the ifland, we paffed the village of Ride, which, ds already obferved, 
exhibits a perfect fac fimile of Vangoen’s defigns. The houfes hang on the water’s edge, 
with a few formal trees about them ;—they appear to be fmall,—many of them mere 
cabins. Nothing interefling is vifible near this place. . 

We conitnued tacking till we made Appley, where feveral points break at once 
on the fight. The fhore here is very rocky, and formerly produced a great quan- 
tity of durable ftone ; but as the beach is very dangerous, and it was deemed unfafe 
. venture on it, the principal quarries worked at this time on the ifland are thofe of 

urnet. : 

A little farther on is Old Fort, where the land is more diverfified.—Near it are fome 
falt_ works. : ‘ 

' ‘The fame kind of fhore prefented itfelf till we had got beyond Nettleftone Priory. 
—A great quanty of rock has here fallen from the: cliffs, and tin€tured by the iron 
ore that lies among it, gives a diverfity of colouring.—The fhores are alfo. ftrongly 
infufed with copperas, and have frequently a fimilar appearance to w at we-faw at AL 
lum Bay; but they have not that variety of boldnefs. _Juft-at the bottom of the hill of 
St. Helen’s we had a good view of the Old Church fea-mark, which we gave. fome 
account of when ‘treating of that {pot a 
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Crofling from St. Helen’s point to that of Bimbridge, we had a very diftina view of 
the vale which reaches from Brading to Appuldurcombe. We have’ already ob- 
ferved, that the great quantities of fand which is continually drifting into the harbour 
off the mouth of which we now were, had rendered ineffectual every attempt to 
make it a receptacle for fhips of burden.—Many experiments for that purpofe, ex- 
cited by the apparent utility of the plan, have been made; but they have all proved 
fruitlefs. ; 

Leaving the fandy point of Bimbridge, we next came to the eaftern extremity of 
the ifland, to which the name of Foreland point is given.—Here the cliffs begin to af- 
fume another appearance, with regard to the foil.—A fine fandy beach extends the 
whole of the way from the Foreland, over Bimbridge ledge, to Culver cliffs 

Thefe cliffs are very high, and, like thofe of Frefhwater, appear white and grey, 
with {mall interpofitions of verdure clinging to their furface.—They are inhabited as © 
already noticed, chiefly by gulls.—This fpecies having been driven by the puffings and 
other birds from Mainbench and the Needles, take up their refidence here; and one 
peculiarity relative to them is worthy of -notice :—It is not uncommon to fee many 
hundreds of them floating on the water, without any otlier motion than the billows 
occafion ; during which they keep in a direét line, not one of them being in the leaft 
before the other, and in a clofe compacted order ;—the young ones efpecially fome- 
times preferve this regular pofition for many fucceffive hours. 

Wild ducks are alfo found on this coaft in great profufion; but it is very difficult 
to get near them, as they dive at the moft diftant approach of danger ;—the only time 
10 get a fhot at them, is the moment they recover the furface of the water from their 
immerfion, : 

In this cliff there is a cavity, which the country people tell you was formerly a 
hermit’s cell; but from its fituation, with regard to the tide, which frequently flows 
into it, I fomewhat doubt the validity of thefe good peoples conjecture.—The hole ex- 
tends to a confiderable depth, but has nothing to recommend it to notice, except its ; 
dreary fides. 

As we fkirted along Sandown bay, as clofe to the fhore as the depth of water would 
permit, we found that the bottom confifted of a fine hard fand, and ran off with a gra- 
dual defcent from the cliffs. The downs of Yaverland, viewed from it, appeared very 
high, and gave a noble effect to the bay. . 


Section XIX. 


THE next attraétive objet from the water is the beautiful fituation and profpeét of 
Mr. Wilkes’s feat—When viewed from hence, it hasa much handfomer appearance 
than from any nearer point ;—and much I doubt which claims the preference, —the 
view of it from the water, or its own profpeéts of the water.— Indeed both are alike in- 
terefling, and deferving of notice. 

More to the fouthward of the valley the rocks affume a deeper die, and a part of 
them are- perfeétly black.—This appearance arifes from the nature of the foil, which, 
from the pieces of earth found on the beach, much refembles {late, only of a darker 
hue, and of a fofter texture. Shewing fome fpecimens of this earth to a gentleman 
well verfed in natural hiltory and mineralogy, he informed us, that wherever fach a 
fubftance is met with, it is a certain indication that veins of coals are near. This in- 
formation feems to confirm the account we had before received, of there having for- 
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merly been coal mines in thefe parts belonging to the Worfley family, but which had 

long ceafed working, the produce of them not having proved adequate to the ex- 
ence, 

: Joined to the feveral fpecimens of minerals, we obferved the rocks at low water‘to 

be covered with weeds of uncommon brightnefs, which proved a fine contraft to the 

gloomy colouring of the cliffs, 

A fith of a peculiar nature, called a fand cel, is found in this bay, and here only ;-—~ 
in fize they feldom exceed three or four inches ; are very thin; and refemble a fmelt, 
both in colour and fragrance.—The manner in which they are taken is very fimple.—~ 
The fifhermen, at low water, turn up the fand with a three-pronged fork ; when the 
fith, which lie buried therein, leap out, and are taken.—Great quantities are caught 
here by this method. ; 

Another particular fpecies of fith is likewife feen here in equal abundance, to which 
they give the name of Sandhopper, from its motion, which confifts of a hop or bound, 
like that of a grafshopper ; in all other refpeéts it refembles a fhrimp, as well in make 
as in colour. Atow water they lie in vaft numbers on the fhore, and furnith the 
hogs in the neighbourhood with an excellent and nutritious repaft. As foon as the tide 
goes down, many of thefe animals refort regularly to the beach, where they devour 
them with great voluptuoufnels. ; 

As we paffed Shanklin Chine, it loft no fhare of its grandeur, but rather appeared 
to greater advantage ; efpecially the afcents of Horfe lodge; which form the fouth- 
ern extremity of this bay.—The fides of thefe are abruptly broken, and are pleafingly 
irregular ; . with frequent traces of channels caufed by the impetuous {treams of torrents. 
The colouring with which the furface of this rock is tinted, isin general black and 
cold, without a fufficient quantity of thrubs or mofs to variegate it. 

'_ The next ‘object that attracted our attention was Dunnofe, a point of rocky land 
lying to the fouthward of Luccombe Chine. The thore here is thickly ftrewed with iron 
oreand copperas, and has a very difagreeable appearance from the water. ; 

Over this, when the veffel kept to windward, in order to weather the point, the 
downs of Luccombe and St. Bonniface feemed to’clafh near on its awful pendant fides ; 
and appeared a terrific obje&t.—The afcent of this tremendous rock, from low-water 
mark tothe top of the downs is near feven hundred feet.—Some idea of its extreme 
elevation may be formed from the appearance of thé fheep that graze on its fides,— 
Viewed from the veflel we were in, as the was failing on, at no great di(tance from the 
fhore, they appeared like {mall white dots, devoid of all refemblance to their natural - 
fhape.—Even the adjacent chine of Luccombe did not command that attention as when 
you defcend it from its vale. : . 

On account of the great number of rocks which ftretch from hence into the fea, this 
coaft is dangerous for fhips of burden, and hazardous to any veffel larger than a 
wherry. , 7 ‘ : 

The day beginning to clofe very faft, when we had reached thus far, we found 
ourfelves obliged to make for Steephill, in order to pafs the night.—The coaft con- 

_ tinued all the way to that place in the fame ragged uncouth ftile; forming nothing but 
cliffs, and a few waterfalls.Of thefe we had not a {ufficient fight when we paffed it 
before in our land excurfion, but being now on a level with it, we were able to pay 
more attention to it. . : : 

Some of the cliffs are white, others more of a clayey nature, but equally piu. 
refque, being adorned with clinging fhrubs.—A few boat-houfes belonging to fifher. 
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mefi, with their bafkets for catching ‘crabs lying near them, are the chief objects, ex- 
cept the rocks that adorn the fore-grounds, and two or three ftaved boats.—-A {mall 

, waterfall likewife, that forced itfelf over a large ftone, and made its way to the fea, 
rufhed very rudely and pigturefquely through a few fhrubs, which encircle its 
courfe, and thrive with the nutriment it affords. : 

The hills of Bonchurch appeared as a very pleafing contraft to the white cliffs 
which bordered on the fhore, together with noble maffes of rocks, finely variegated 
with mofs, ivy, and young fucklings.—The cottages in fight have every rude beauty 
befitting fo admirable a compofition, and rather add fublimity to the fubject than 
otherwife. ; 

With great caution our feamen conduéted us to Ventnor mill.—This obje& lofes its 
precedence when feen in any other point of view than near ;—indeed nothing but its 
novelty entitles it to attention. . 

This mill, at its head, has a double pond; and when, through a heavy rain, the 
water pours with univerfal violence from the mountains, the people belonging to it 
immediately give it vent, otherwife the whole fabric would be wafhed into the fea. 

The variety that is vifible between Culver cliffs and this fpot exceeds credibility. 

The wind dying away, and the tide making in very ftrongly from the weltward, 
we now betook ourfelves to a wherry, and landed under Steephill. 

We had once before taken up our refidence at the inn at Steephill; and then, as 
well as now, we met with every accommodation we could wifh for ;—and, upon oc. 
cafion, three or four travellers may be accommodated for the night ;—but when a par- 
ty vifits it, I would hint to them, that more than the foregoing number cannot fleep 
there with convenience. : ; 

The houfe of the Honourable Mr. Tollemache, -before defcribed, is from hence a 
defirable: object, but too much fecluded from the fight by ‘the quantity of wo: d that 
furrounds it.—At a greater diftance I have not the {malleft doubt of its becoming {til 
more interefting.—And indeed we found this obfervation verified upon looking back, 
as we paffed it, the next day. : 

The hills of Steephill range with great -beauty, when viewed from the fea, and are 
not much furpaffed by any in the ifland.—What moft claimed our admiration in this 
{pot was the combination of the rocks, and, at the fame time, the diverfity of them. 
At Allum Bay fcarce any fhrubs cover the rocks there ; they are not however lefs beau- 
tiful on that account ; for as they lie in large mafles, fhrubs meanly fcattered would 
only ruin the effect. ; 

Here the rocks are folid, with fquarér angles ; they are notwithftanding finely har- 
monized, and abound with all the boafts of Nature to complete the fight. ‘This part 
would fuffer much in beauty were it not for the verdure which fkirts its fides—Imutenfe 

“~@ells would otherwife continually prefent what Nature has fo happily thrown into fha- 
dow, and thus relieved the eye from being hurt by its defects. ‘ 


’ 


Section XX. 


IN the morning we re-embarked, and ftood again to fea, in order to avoid the dan- 
gerous confequences of its rugged bottom near fhore.— When the tide flows. geutly in, 
and the water juft covers the tops of thefe lurking rocks, unlefs you have a fifheraian, 
or at leaft a native of the coaft, with you, you ftand a chance of having your boat 
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flove by them-—Even experienced feamen are difagreeably fituated when they land 
here, without being well acquainted with the coatt. : 

Proceeding now clofe to the fhore of Undercliff, or Underwath, as the country peo- 
ple fometimes term it, we found the appearance of the coaft very changeable, but high. 
ly tinted with its hanging woods and variegated foil— At every avenue that would ad- 
mit of it, fome broken bold promontory itruck the fight, and continually clofed the 
fide fcreens.—‘Thefe mountainous tracks often prefented greater beauties when feen 
from the fea, than when we Were between them and the cliffs that bordered on the 
ftrand. . 

At the time we had paffed Undercliff on horfeback, the fhore was entirelv hid 
from us, and we could fee nothing but the downs, which hung fhelving over our 
heads ;—but now we reaped every advantage that diftance could give, as it blended 
the heights with all that compofes landfcape; namely, rock, wood, mountains, and 
water. 

The village of St. Lawrence prefents a greater degree of novelty than of grandeur.: 
it however ferves to relieve the difagreeable appearance that the fhore is at intervals 
poffefled of. A number of boat-houfes are feen, belonging to the fifhermen; who, 
between the employment of fifhing, which they follow as often as the, weather will 
permit, and occafional labour on fhore, gain a comfortable winter fubfiftence. : 

We obferved here the fimall cafcade, which, as already mentioned, had been mag~ 
nified, by a gentleman who wrote a tour round the ifland, into a fize that impref- 
fed the mind with the expectation of feeing a Switzerland catara&t.—Though in point 
of magnitude it is far fhort of what, from that account, we were taught to expedt, it 
is upon the whole pleafing.—The fhrubs that grow from its fides aét in harmony with 
the other parts, and give an agreeable glow to the reft of the tints,—making a {mall 
defirable ftudy. . 

Still tracing the fhore, we met nearly with the fame objeéts that had ranged the 
foregoing parts, particularly the rocks and fhrubs, till we came to the rocks which * 
terminate the range of Undercliff, near Crab Niton. i : 

We have already mentioned that the village of Niton receives the additional deno- 
mination of Crab, from the fith of that name, which abound on its fhore;—but we 
did not then add, as we fhould have done, that this term gives great offence to the 
inhabitants, who generally conceive that it is meant-to denote their being crabbed, ‘or 
ilinatured.— They therefore, whenever their place of refidence is mentioned, and the 
word crab attached to it, immediately take offence, and are ready to refent the fuppo- 
fed indignity. . 

The fact is, that the term is-given to it to diftinguifh it from another place in the 
ifland, which founds the fame, though it is not fpelt in the fame manner; namely, 
Knighton, near Newchurch, where Mr. Biffet’s feat is. We have been thus particu- 
lar relative to fo trivial a circumftance, as the want of a knowledge of it might fubje@ a 
ftranger, who may inadvertently afk the road to it, to a churlifh reply, if not to a 
downright affront. ae P in 

The break of rocks from the termination of Old “Park to that of Niton down, where 
it again commences, is near half a mile.—The opening leads to the Newport. road ; 
and likewife-to Godfhill and Whitwell, which lie behind the downs that encircle the 
fhore. ; ; ; ' 

A little farther to the weftward, we arrived at the fouthernmoft point of the ifland, 
well known hoth by the name of St. Catherine’s and Rocken-Race end;—a pait that 
could not but be agreeable to us, as near it we experienced the hofpitality of the farm- 
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mer, whofe benevolence and enviable fituation we have before ‘Ypoken of and would, 
wifh to commemorate upon all occafions. 

Thefe rocks, which finally terminate the range of Underwath, are higher than any 
of the others.—Sir Richard Worfley fays, that the hill of St. Catherine’s, from its top 
to the water’s edge, meafures feven hundred and fifty feet ;—judging from its appear. 
ance, I think the depth rather greater. . 

When viewed from even a fmall diftance, they appear more like fortifications than 
any other object J can think of. ~Joined to the awfulnefs which they naturally infpire, 
they poflefs an eminent degree of that {pecimen of Nature we feldom meet with. The 
terrific afcent of St. Catherine’s is well verdured ; and though bold in its declination 
towards the fea, has nothing difgufting in its appearance.—A valley, apparently formed 
by art, ranges round the wefternmoft part of it.—Near the bottom, on the eafternmoft 
fide, isa fertile fpot, with {everal cottages on its cheerful brow.—The trees alfo exhibit 
a convincing proof of the prevalence oF the wefterly winds, as they all bend their lofty 
tops towards the mountains. 3 

Having weathered the point of Rocken end, an entire new fcene prefented itfelfim | 
Chale’s dangerous bay firft encountered the fight.—Of this we had taken a thorough 
view before, and nothing new was obfervable, but a {till greater deformity in its un- 
couth, reftlefs, billowy fhore. : 

The principal obje€ts from it are Walpan and Blackgang chines, with the drop- 
ping well of the latter.—All this part is poffeffed of that kind of appearance which, 
while it excites horror, {till pleafes the imagination ; as we fee Nature running riot, 
and overleaping all bounds.—But while the thus pleafes the fpeculative traveller, the 
appears-terrific to thofe whom chance or accident may drive upon the coaft. When 
viewed from the thore, the rolling billows, tinged with refraéted rays of light, con. 
vey exquifite pleafure to the mind; but at the fame time they may be fraught with 
deftrution to the unfortunate mariner.—There is fearcely perhaps a fpot in the 

‘ univerfe more peculiarly adapted to. excite thefe Opponent fenfations than Chale 
bay. ; 

Tittle of novelty is to be met with from hence to Frefhwater, except the {mall variae 
tion in the downs of Brixton and Cheverton.—The valley between thefe downs and 
the fea is entirely hid from the fight. : 

Pafling Atherfield point and Compton chine, we entered the bay of Brixton, 
where the fea rolled in with increafed fury, and became really tremendous :—its 
foaming billows tore up the fand on the beach, and died the water; giving, at the 
fame time, a fpecimen of their ufual depredations on the fhore. There is great 
reafon: to believe, that if the fea continues thefe incurfions with the inceffant violence 
it has done for the laft ten years, that in a few centuries this bay will vie with that 
of Sandown in extent, though it will never be able to equal it in grandeur or noble. 
nefs. 

The chine named Jackman’s, is the principal one in the bay.—This leads to 
seas village, where the brook already defcribed, paffes through from Mottia 

qne. va 

Sul coafting on, we paffed Brook chine and Compton village, when we reached the 
‘bay of Frefhwater, the romantic beauties of which had before excited our warmeft feel. 
ings; and thefe we now re-enjoyed.—Here the craggy rocks of Undercliff are entirely 
loft to the fight. ; 

All the way from the cave along the Main bench, are a number of cchafms in the . 
cliffs, fome rene half way.down, with continual receffes and caves at the bottom, Va. 
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rious kinds of the exotic feathered race are their inhabitants; who, like the folitary laps 
wing, avoid the haunts of man : : 

Few places can produce a finer {tudy for refleétione. ~The rocks, though not piétu- 
relque themfelves, have great charms when imprinted on the fubjacent mirror; their 
jints are then finely harmonized, and give noble broad effects of fhadow.—They are 
compofed, ina great meature, of grey flint, which, when blended with the fhrubs, is . 
rather pleafing than picturefque. 

Several. fprings, that flow from the fides of the mountain, precipitate themfelves into 
the fea; but they all appear too contemptible for the pencil. 

Pafling the cliffs of Main bench, we once more arrived at the Needles, and from 
thence entered Allum bay; but were obliged to keep a confiderable diftance from the 
fhore, as we had doneall the way from Stéephill. From the water the land has a re- 
markably beautiful and pi€turefque appearance. —Its variegation and fudden knolls are 
not among the leaft of its beauties\—The abrupt ridges, and finall falls of water, are 
alfo very interefting.—When a ftream iffues near five hundred feet from the furface of 
the ground, and precipitates from that height, though it might be but {mall, it cannot 
fail of giving pleafure to the fpeétator. 

Such a fall may alfo be accounted picturefque, though it does not: deferve the 
appellation of grand.—The continual interruption the ftream meets with from 
‘the clumps that accidentally lie in its way, are, however, of great utility to ari ar- 
tit.—tIt is only enlarging the ftream and diminifhing the rocks, and a reprefenta- 
tion of this {pot in a pi€ture might delude you into a belief that it was a Switzerland 
beauty. — : : 

Thele little liberties are allowable to an artift, except when an exa¢t reprefentation of 
the {pot is required ;—and even then he may enlarge the waterfall to any dimenfions, 
asin the rainy feafon it is a perfect torrent; but when the {well is over, it affumes its 


former moderate fize. 


Section XXI.., 


THE appearance of the coaft is nearly the fame throughout the whole way to 
Totland bay and Warden ledge, with only a fmall variation in parts where the devaf- 
tation of the ocean has implanted a greater degree of horror. It is not uncommon to 
fee large crags overhanging a broad beach, the fea having undermined them for a 
confiderable depth, and left clumps of earth and ftones, fo firmly cemented, that they 
fometimes hang in this pofition for many months, terrific in appearance, and a dread 
to the. miners.—-We were however aflured that they feldom remain in this {tate above 
two winters, and even when brought to a level, they are for a long time a continual 
nuifance. 

The point of Carey’s fconce introduced us to Yarmouth road. —This is the neareft 
projection of the ifland to the neck of land on which Hurft caftle ftandse—It was be- 
tween thefe two points that, according to fome writers, waggons loaded with tin ufed 
to pals over at low water, in order to tranfport that metal from Cornwall to this ifland, 
from whence it was fhipped to France.—An abfurdity that, in my opinion, is too ap- 
parent to need refutation. ; cae 

For, asa convincing proof that this trait could never have been paffable for carriages, 
it is to be remarked, that the tide always begins to flow at the Needles before it is low 
water in Portfmouth harbour; confequently there muft always bea confiderable depth 


of water here. 
From 
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From this circumftance it is highly improbable that a paffage was ever attempted 
here.—Befides, we find that Southampton was one of the firft fea ports erected on the 
weltern coaft, and that it was, from the earlieft times, the mart to which foreign thips 
reforted.—So that there does not appear to have been any occafion for the Cornith peo- 
ple to bring their tin by fo hazardous a paflage to the Ifle of Wight, in order to ex- 

ort it. : 
' Tt has likewife been thought by fome that this point of land was anciently united to 
that on which Hurft caftle ftands; but from this opinion I muftalfo deg leave to diffent. 
~—From the depth of the channel, the folidity of the bottom, and the non-appearance 
of,any broken rocks, like the Needles, on either fhore, I think I may venture to fay 
that the conjecture does not feem to be well founded. 

Iffach an union ever did exift, it mult have been at a very early period ;—but then, 
as it is moft reafonable to fuppofe fuch a feparation to have been occafioned by fome 
violent concuffion of the earth, it might have been expected that marks of fo fudden a 
disjunction: would ftill have been vifible. : ; 

Yarmouth road is much frequented by His Majefty’s cruizers, that are ftation- 
ed in the channel for the prevention of fmuggling; and whofe efforts in that 
point, to the fatisfaction of the fair trader, have lately been attended with great 
fuccefs. ‘ 

They are peculiarly indebted for this benefit to the commander of the Hebe, whofe 
courage, prudence, and humanity, are fo confpicuous, as to have gained him not only 
the etteem of thofe to whom his exertions are ferviceable, but even of the fmugplers 
themfelves, So much telebrated is he for the latter virtue, that happening hile tes 
to mention the name of the captain of the Hebe, I was a‘ked by a feaman prefent, whe. 
ther I meant the /enient Thornborough. : 

Yarmouth is alfo well known to the gentlemen of-the navy for the hofpitality of a 
naval officer’s houfe in that town, whofe owner, I believe, feldom wants company while 
aman of war lies in the road. : ' ; 

Leaving the river Yar, or, as it is generally called, Frethwater lake, on our right, 
we continued to fkirt the coaft ; which, for a confiderable diftance, exhibits one of thofe 
unmeaning features ia’ landfcape that neither attracts nor pleafes the fight. The beach 
is comfortiefs, with a few infigniticant broken maffes and clumps; but it wanted at this 
time both colouring and verdure. : 

About two miles from Yarmouth it affumes a gayer face, as it here forms the 
northernmoft ridge of mountains; but from the fea they are foon loft to the 
‘fight,- and appear to fall rather picturefquely. Thefe mountains chiefly encircle 
the water of Shalfleet, and, when feen from Newtown, are a leading beauty to the 
lake. ‘ 

A quantity of limeftone, and abrupt promontories, conftitute the charaéter of this 
fhore, and in many parts it is well tinted. In not a few of thefe fcenes there was, how- 
ever, a want of variety to make them interefting ; for we often faw noble matfes of 
earth in picturefque fhapes, and pleafingly irregular, but, at the fame time, devoid of 
the principal beauty, that of colouring. 

One fpot gives you a chill, comfortlefs, gloomy black ; another, perhaps, is of an 
ochre ; and thefe tints of themfelves are infipid ; but when the former has thrown off ~ 
its firft furly appearance, and verges towards a grey, collecting about it a few briars and 
weeds, it then becomes poetical, and gives fatisfaction. ~ 

Thefe {cenes are very frequent, and they muft be accounted for. by fuppofing that 

- Nature has juft maffed her dead colouring. : 
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‘The ochre of itfelf is likewife hurtful to the eyes when divefted ofthe fra ments of 
lovely mofs and clinging lichens ; and, if any thing, lefs pleafing than the form r ;—but, 
on the other hand, juft caft its natural fhrubs upon it, with here and there a fmall 
chafm, and an abrupt piece of limeftone, over which the verdure ruggedly falls in 
pleafing confufion, and it immediately becomes a ftudy. 

In fhort the fports of Nature are fo various, that I {earcely remember to have ever 
feen, in the diftance of half a mile, two {pots fo exaétly refembling each other. It is but a 
weary fruitlefs jaunt to endeavour to overtake Nature. Imagination prefents to my view 
an artift who has arrived at a fcene, where, after having ufed his utmoft efforts, he pro- 
duces a copy that nearly exceeds the original ; —and he thinks him(elf peculiarly happy: 
but on doubling a {mall cape or promontory, a frefh {cene prefents itfelf, that baffles all 
his fkill, and damps every expectation of being able to out-do it.— Yet ftill the mind 
of manis Nature; and while he purfues nobler objects than he can defcribe or pour 
tray, he gives us a faint emblem of Nature attempting to-exceed herfelf. ; 

But few novelties are to be feen along this joylefs fhore.—The fea forms feveral 
fmall bays, which rather alleviate the coarfe lines of the cliffs, and raife the imagination 
to expect at every curve fome brilliant copfe, or towering hill, to eafe the wearifome 
lines. - 3 

Paffing the flat point of Newtown haven, we entered Shalfleet lake, where {plendid 
hills encircle the unfullied ferpentine mirror. ; . 

From thence we proceeded to Thornefs bay, the fhores of which are more picturefque, 
and are alfifted by the principal beauties of landfcape, viz. a profufion of wood 
and rock. The coaft continues edging towards the north, and forms feveral receffes, . 
where frequent rills.rufh down the uncouth cliffs, eae 

Weathering another point, we entered Gurnet bay; the repofitory, as before ob- 
ferved, of the {tone with which the fortifications of Portfmouth are conftru@ed.—We 
found here two boats loading with the produce of the quarries, which, as likewife ob- 
ferved, daily attend from that place. : 

The only part of this bay that afforded an agreeable picture of the land, was from 
the opening which looks towards the Carifbrook hills. The valley is extremely 
fertile and well wooded, and ranges in pleafing forms till the mountains clofe the fight. 

This {cene is peculiarly piQurefque towards the conclufion of the day, when the 
fhadows are broad and the colouring chatte; at other times it appears rather crowded 
and confufed ;—~but when feen with a proper colouring, it is equal to any of the rural 
fcenes of the ifland. 

The time of the day, when we view an objeé in landfcape, and the colouring then 
on it, prepoffeffes us in its favour, or prejudices us again{t it.—Thus what is all beauty 
in a morning fun, is obfcurity in the evening.—Therefore if a {cene which is grand 
and noble prefents itfelf, I always make a point when time will admit, to take a view 
of it both at the dawn and at the clofe of day; and, from fuch an attention, ftronger 
ideas, I am convinced, may be imbibed ay eee fcene, than from many, partially 
viewed. ‘ . 

Stretching now for the Brambles, we tacked, and once more paffed Cowes caftle ; 
when we entered the harbour, having received the higheft fatisfa@ion from an aquatic 
tour of two days, during which we had encircled the ifland, and taken a view of the dif. 
ferent {cénes it exhibited from the fea, : 

We have now finifhed our account of this pleafant, fertile, and happy {pots and 
from the obfervations we had an opportunity of making during our ftay there, we were 

; 14 : confirmed: 
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confirmed in the opinion which had induced us to vifit it,—that for beautiful 
and pi€turefque views, felect parts of it are fcarcely exceeded by thofe on any other of 
the coafts. : . : 

The pleafing variety of hill and dale with which it abounds,—the delightful fituation 
of the gentlemen’s feats,—the venerable remains of antiquity,—the rich and extenfive 
fea views that every where prefent themfelves,—-and, above all, the grand and noble 
craggy cliffs, which at once ferve as a natural fortification to the ifland, and exhibit the 
at magnificent and awful {cenes ;—all thefe combined muft naturally excite the cu- 
riofity of every admirer of the fuperb works of Nature ;—-and, at the fame time, they 
account for the frequent vifits that-are made to the ifland,—Indeed I know not where 
a party engaged ona pleafurable fcheme could find their expelations more fully gra. 
tified ; —to which, [think I might add, the natural civility and hofpitality of the inhae 
bitants at large do not a little contribute. ; 
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a NATURAL AND HLIST ORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDS OF SCILLY; 


DESCRIBING 


THEI SITUATION, ‘NUMBER, EXTENT, SOIL CULTURE PRODUCE, RARITIES, TOWNS; PORTIFI« 
. CATIONS; TRADE, MANUFACTURE, INHABITANTS. : 
La ‘ “THEIR GOVERNMENT, LAWS, CUSTOMS, GRANTS, RECORDS, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


“The Importance of thofe Iflands to the Britith Trade and Navigation; the Improvements they 3 are cae 
pable of ; and Direétions for all Ships to avoid the Dangers of their Rocks. 


Snutrated with anew and correct Draucur of thofe Ifles from an a€tual Survey, in the Year 1744, 
SP ceeding: the moghhowig Seas, and Sea-Coafts, next-the Land’s End of Cornwall. - 


¥ ‘ “TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
"The Tradition of a Trae of Land, called Lionefs, devoured by the Sea, formerly j joining -hofe Ifles and 
Cornwall, Of the Caufe, Rife, and Difappearance of fome Tflands, 
By ROBERT HEATH, 
An Officer of His Majefty’s Forces, fome Time in Garrifon, at Scilly. “London, 1750, 8v0. 


— 


Ain Eftimation* of the Quantity of Land in Hires, contained in each Vland, according ta 
the Map. 


eee 5 


“"Sum Total 4485$ . 
af Thehalf, 22424 Acres, at leaft, are tillable and ° 


: improveable. * 
~ N. B. Befides the above, which are mott noted, oe may be numbered about a dozen =y {mall rms 
bearing grafs; and Rocks innumerable above water. : 
i re 
* The introductory obfervations, and direCtions to navigators, are omitted, as little interefting to the 
“general reader, . 5 EATS 
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Several of thefe iflands afford tin, and fome alfo lead and copper. The tin is difco- 
verable by the banks next the fea, where the marks of the ore, in fome places, are vifible 
upon the furface: this I was affured by fome very confiderable Cornifh tinners, in the 
year 1744; who defired me to make reprefentation thereof to the prefent proprietor, 
for obtaining his lordthip’s confent for their working of tin and other metals in Scilly, -- 
wherein they propofed a certain ihare to his lordfhip free of expences ; but I did not thea’ ”. 
fucceed. : . ; = 

The iflands of Scilly are denominated from a very {mall ifland, near them, firft called 
by that name; probably from its fituation, near dangerous rocks, fimilar to the rock 
Scylla, near Sicily ; mentioned by * Virgil. Andit is obfervable, that Scilly and Sicily 
chave refemblance of fituation, in lying refpe€tively at the feet of their neighbouring 
traéts of Cornwall and Italy ; fuppofing each of thofe tras to have the figure of a 
human leg. 

Scilly iflands were antiently called + Sillinee Infule ; for Severus Sulpitius, relating 
that Inftantius, a faCtious and feditious heretic, was banifhed by Maximus, the Roman 
Emperor, expreffes himfelf in thefe words: Ad Sillivam Infulam ultra Britannicum 
deportatus. ; 

They were alfo called, by the ancient Greeks, { Hefperides and Caffiterides, from this 

- weftern fituation, and abounding with tin. And § Silures by Solinus; Sigdeles by An- 
toninus; by the Dutch, Sorlings; and in feveral of the Tower records, and manu. 
{eripts of antiquity, Sully, or Sulley; which Jaft name is probably a contraction from 
Infule, as ifles from iflands. And in fome grants, or charters, they are called our Ifles. 
The antients had a cuftom of deriving oneaname from another by tranfpofition of 
letters, for fignifying fuch things as were fuppofed fome way to have a relation, The 
rock Lifia, mentioned by Antoninus, lying between Scilly and the Land’s End of Eng- 
land, by tranfpofition makes Silia. ‘This rock is called alfo, by the inhabitants there- 
abouts, Lethowfo, or Gulf; and its making a great noife,. like the rock Scylla near 
Sicily, by the tides rufhing againtt it; is fignified by Lis, or Lifo, or more properly the 

' antient Britith word Llais, which laft being tranfpofed makes Sylla; whence might come 
our prefent Scilly, as lying near it, about which are many rocks of fimilar nature. But 
-waving this trifling cuftom of authors, in finding out derivations, thefe iflands were 
firtt difcovered by Hamilco, a Carthaginian, belonging to the Silures, a Phoenician colony 
in Spain; as Solinus reports. He was employed by that ftate to fearch the weftern 
coafts of Europe, And Dionyfius Alexandrinus fpeaks thus of the Hefperides, our 
prefent Scilly. : : 





om nircnp “rs anny 
rar \ . 7 

Tony ny tvéwaos xapny euev Evpwmeing 
Nioss Sigwepidus 16 Se Aaooiregoso even 
Agvetos vasow ayavovmaides IGnpuv. 


Tranflated by Prifcian. 


Sed fummam contra facram cognomine dicunt 
Quam caput Euroa, fant flanni pondere plena 
Hefperides, populus tenuit quas fortis Iberi. 


nn Te 
© Lib, 3. v. 246. Eincid. v. 420. 555. 685. + Camden’s Britannia. Virg. Mucid. Lib. 3. 
$ Camden’s Britannia, 7 : 
§ Ptolemy, in bis Geography, calls the Welch of Bulleum; (a Town in Brecknockshire) Situres. 


Again 
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apt the facred Cape, great Europe's head 

’. Th’ Hefperides along the ocean fpread ; 
Whofe wealthy hills with mines of tin abound, 
And flout Iberian till the fertile ground. 


They were called Oftrymnides, by Feftus Avienus in his poem De Oris Maritimis, 
or Book of the Coafts, wherein he writes : 
: In quo Infule fefe exer unt Ocfirymnides 


Laxé jacentes, et metallo divites 

Stanni atque Plumbi: multa vis hie gents eB 
Superbus animus, efficax folertia ~ 

Negotiandi cura jugis omnibus 

Nolufque cymbis turbidum late fretum, 

Et belluoft gurgilum oceani fecant. 

Now bis carinas quipbe pinu texere 
“Facere morem non abiete ut ufus eft, 

Curvant Phafelo: fed rei ad miraculum ~ 
Navigia junds Jemper aptant pellibus, 

Corioque vaflum fepe percurrunt falem. 


The ifles Ocftymnides are cluftering feen, ' 
Where the rich foil is ftor’d with lead and tin. 
Stout are the natives, and untam’d in war, 
Their ftudy profit, trade their only care. 
Yet not in fhips they drive the fcaly train, 
Nor with bold veifels brave the ftormy main. 
Unkkill’d in arts to ufe the lofty pine, 
Cees i to build, or ftubborn plank to join, 
They fkim remote, the briny fwelling flood, 

, With leathern boats, contriv’d of fkins and wood. 


Thefe kind of boats were ufed anno 914, for we read of certain pious men tranf 
ported from * Ireland into Cornwall, in a Carab, or Caroch, (the fame with Corracle) 
made of two hides and half; or, according to fome, of three hides and half. .. ‘This ac- 
count takes notice of about 146 iflands called Scilly ; but ten chiefly, befides abundance 
of hideous rocks, and huge ftones above water, placed in a kind of circle, clad with 
grafs, or covered witha greenifh mofs; fome affording many forts of cattle, corn, 
fowl, &c. but moft {tocked with rabbits, herons, cranes, wild fwans, and fea fowl. The 
largeft takes its nanie from St. Mary, where is a caftle built by Queen Elizabeth, anno 
1593, called Stella Maria, or Star Caftle, with a garrifon.- This ifland is about eight 


- miles round: the reft were called Rufco, Brefer, Agnes, Annoth, Sampfon, Silly, 


' St. Helen’s, St. Martin, and Arthur. And two leffer called Minan-witham, and. Mi- 


nuiffifand, which feem'to derive theiynames from mines. Strabo, in his third book of 
Geography, fays, the ifles Caffiterides are ten in number, clofe to one another, and fitu- 
ated in the ocean, to the north of the port Artabri (i.e. Gallicia) in Spain. ‘That one 
of them is defart and unpeopled, and the reft inhabited by people wearing black cloaths,: 
and coats reaching down.to their ancles, girt about their breafts, and with a ftaf in. 
their hand, like the furies in tragedies. ‘That they lived by cattle; and ftraggled up 
and down like them without a fixed abode, or-habitation. That they had mines of tin 
and lead, which commodities they ufed te barter with ‘merchants for earthern veffels, 
falt, and inftruments of brafs. And Euftathius, from Strabo, calls thefe people Melan- 


**Such were the faints Dubflane, Machecu, and Manunum, who, according to-Matthew of Weftminfter, 
forfook Ireland, thrufting themfelves to fea ina boat made of three ox hides’ and half, with feven 
days proviions, and miraculoufly arrived in Cornwall; as St. Warna arrived at St. Agnes ifland ia 
Seille. . 
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chlani, from their wearing black cloaths- down to their ancles. Thefe are the iflands 
which Solinus reports are fevered from the coaft of the Danmonii (or Cornifh) by a 
rough narrow fea, of three or four hours in croffing over. That the inhabitants thereof 
lived according to their old manner. That they had no markets, nor did money pafs 
among them; but they gave in exchange one thing for another; and fo provided 
themlelves with neceflaries: that they were very religious, both men and women ; and 
pretended to have great {kill in the art of divination, or in fortelling of what was to 
come. And as to the healthful fituation of their climate, Sardus was perfuaded that 
they lived fo long till they were weary of life; becaufe they threw themfelves from a 
rock into the fea, in hopes of a better life. his was alfo the opinion. of the Britith 
druids, Vliny fays, that lead was firft brought from thefe iflands into Greece: by Ma- 
dracritus. ‘The Phoenicians were the firft who traded thither from Gades,. concealing 
their voyages from others ; the trade being fo gainful to them that they held it a great 
point of {tate-policy, Kpalay araci rév wazv, to keep it a fecret from all the world; as 
Strabo afferts. But the Romans, to find out their place of trade, employed fome of 
their veffels to follow a Carthaginian, or Phcenician, in his voyage thither, who per- 
ceiving their defign, run his fhip on the next fhore on. purpofe, rather than difcover 
to what place he was bound;. and after bringing the reft into danger, efcaping him- 
felf, he received the price of his loft fhip and cargo out of the common treafury, with 
a recompence for his merit. However, the Romans, by many attempts, found out this 
trade at laft. ; 

Afterwards, Publius Craffus failed thither, and having feen them work at their 
mines, (which were not very deep) and that the people loved peace and navigation, he 
inftructed them in making improvements therein, notwithftanding the greater diftance 
betwixt them, and their own coaft, than that to Britain, hither the Roman emperors. 
banifhed their criminals to work in the mines: for Maximus having paffed fentence of 
death upon Prifcillanus for herefy, tranfported Inftantius, a bifhop of Spain, and Ti-- 
berianus, into Scilly iflands; their goods being firft confifcated. So alfo Marcus the 
Emperor banifhed one to Scilly for pretending to prophefy, and foretelling of things to. 
come, as if he was infpired; at the time of the infurreCtion of Caflius, as fome ima- 
gine, who would read Silia Infula for Syria Infula, geographers knowing no fuch ifland 
as the latter. ~ 

This relegation, or tranfportation to foreign iflands, was one kind of banifhment in 
thofe days; and the governors of provinces could banifh in this manner, in cafe they 
had any iflands under their jurifdiction. If not, they wrote to the Emperor to appoint. 
fome ifland for the relegation, or banifhment, of the condemned party. Neither was it 
lawful to remove the dead body of the exiled perfon to any other place to: be buried, 
without fpecial licence for fo doing from the Emperor. Aitter the Romans had forfaken 
their hold in Britain, Scilly returned again to the power and pofleffion of its natives; 
and was afterwards fubdued, and added to the Englifh crown by A:thel{tan, the eighth 
Saxon King of England. 5 ; 

The aforefaid Avienus gives this farther account of thefe iflands. 


Tartefiifque in Terminos i aaa 
Negotiandi mos erat, Carthaginis 
Etiam Colonis 








Ofte the Tarteffians through the well-known feas, 
Wou’d fail for traffick to th’ Ueilrymmides 5 
And Carthaginians too ———_— 





Strabo 
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Strabo calls a certain place among the Drangi in Afia Caffiteron, for the fame rea~ 
fon that the Greeks called the iflands Caffiterides, fignifying tin. And Stephanus, 
in his book de Urbibus, obferves from Dionyfius, that a certain ifland in the Indian fea ~ 
was called Caffiterea, fromtin. ‘ But, over-againft the Artabri, on the north, (fays 
Strabo) which are oppofite to the weft parts of Britain, lie thefe iflands, which they 
call Caffiterides, fituate, asit were, in the fame climate with Britain.” 

The famous Leland has given the following account of * Scilly, “ ‘There be 
countid 140 iflettes of Scilley, that bere grafs, exceeding good patture for catuil. 

“ St. Mary Ifle is five miles or more in cumpace, in it is a poor town and a meatly 
flrong pile; but the troues of the buildings in it be fore defacid and woren. 

« ‘The ground of this ifle berith exceeding good corn; infomuch, that if a man do 
but caft corn wher hogges have rotid, it wyl cum up. : x ° 

“ Jnifcaw longid to Taveftock, and ther was a poore celle of monkes of Taveftock. 
Sum caulle this Trefcaw; it is the beggeft of the ifleets, in cumpace a fix miles or 
more. . 

« St. Martines Ifle. St. Agnes Ifle, fo caullid of a chapel theryn. ‘The ifle of St. 
Agnes was defolatid by this chaunce, in recenti hominum memoria. 

* The hole numbre almott of v houfholds that were yn this ifle came to.a marriage 
ora feft into St. Mary fle, and going homewarde were all drownid. 

“ Ratte Hlande. Saynét Lydes Ifle wheryn times paft at her fepulchre was gret 
fuperflition. : 

« There appere tokens in diverfe [of] the iflettes of habitations now clene down. 

«_ Gulles and puffines be taken in diverfe of thefe iflettes; and plenty of conyes be 
in divers of thefe iflettes. Divers of thefe iflettes berith wild garlick. Few men be’ 
glad to inhabit thefe iflettes for al the plenty, for robbers by the fea that take their cae 
tailof force, ‘Thefe robbers be Frenchmen and Spaniards. : 

_ One Danvers, a gentilman of Wilfhire, who chief houfe at Daundefey. 

“© And Whitington, a gentleman of Glocefterfhire, be owners:of Scilley; but they 
have fcant 40 marks by yere of rentes and commodities of it. h 

« Scyiley is a Kenning, that is to fay about an xx miles from the very weftefte pointe 
of Cornwaulle. ; = 

« {Sir John Scylley, a Knight and his wife fum tyme dwellyng in the Paroche of 
Crideton (near Excefter) are buried in the north part of the tranfept of the new church 
there.” : ; : 

In the if_land called § Inifcaw was a cell of two Benediétine monks, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, belonging to Taveftock, even before the conquelt. This. was confirmed to 
them by King Henry I. Reginald Earl of Cornwall; &c. Thus writes Archbifhop 
Tanner, who refers to Reginald. Com. Cornub. et Barthol. epifcop. Exon ex. regiftro 
Tavitochienf. M.S. Penes Johan. Maynard, Armig.. 4 

After King ZEthel(tan had conquered thefe Iflands, at his return to England, he 
built the church of St. Burian, in the utmeft promontory of Britain, weftward, where 
he landed. ; 

ST. MARY'S ; 
Is the largeft of the Scilly I'ands, containing as many houfes and inhabitants as all the- 
reft. It’s greatett length is about. two miles and a-half, middlemoft breadth almoft one 


* Yeland’s Itinerary, v- itl. p. 7, + Rooms, $ Ib. Cod. p. 44. 
§ Lanner’s Notitia Monaitica. 2 
and 
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and a half, and may be reckoned betwixt nine and ten miles in circumference, lying 
ina projected and retrated figure. aa" a : : : 

‘Fhe earth, or foil, is like that of Cornwall; but the air here is mych wholefomer 
than the air of that county, being fo very bri{k and healthful, that ficknefs is feldom 
known among thefe inhabitants. 

The hills are rocky, rifing in fome places to a great height ; and are enriched with 
mineral ftores. The vallies are fertile, and the fields here,. like thofe in Cornwall, 
are inclofed with {tone hedges. Alfo the heathy plains, and turfy downs, in feveral 
places, of this ifland, afford their ufe and pleafure. The higheft land yields a pro!- 
pect of England on a clear day, and of fhips going out and returning, at the 
mouths of the channels, Here is alfo morafs ground, in two parts of this ifland, 
called the upper and lower moors, which fupply the cattle with water in dry feafons. 
In the upper of which, the fartheft from Hugh-Town, is a pretty large and deep lake. 
But thefe moors, -by their low fituation and ready communication with the fea, next 
‘to the fouthern parts of the ifland, are’ fubject to be overflowed by the high fpring 
tides; efpecially when thefe tides are lifted and driven over the moor-banks by ftrong 
foutherly winds. The-freth and falt water thus mixing together in the moors, render 
them long unferviceable to the cattlé; and for want of proper banks and fluices to.de- 
fend their low-land, which might be effected at a moderate expence, their ground and 
ditches are feldom free from falt water, more or lefs, in different parts of them. 

Nature has not been profufe of her rivers, purling ftreams, trees, groves, woods, 
and other .external.arnaments to beautify this {pot of ground; but has bountifully 
fupplied their deficiency with intrinfic ftore of frefh fprings, fnbterraneous cafcades, 
and rich.mineral hills ; fixing the iflands before the entrance of two famous trading 
channels, (the Britifh and. Briftol,) whereby the inhabitants thereof might benefit 
themfelves, by an intercourfe with, foreign nations, as well as her mother country. 

’ The latitude of St. Mary’s Ifland is 49°. 5s’. It isnever cold in winter here, as in 
England, Ireland, and other neighbouring countries. -Froft and fnow are very fel- 
‘dom known, and never to continue here longer than. a few days. 

The fummers are not {corching, by reafon of the frequent breezes, flying over the 
-Mlands, 

, Potatoes are cultivated in large quantities, and in as great perfe€tion as in Ireland, 
Some families gather two crops ina year. ae 

Very little wheat is produced; but of barley, as much as ferves-this whole ifland 
for making malt and bread for the poorer families, with an overplus, the year round, 
The-deficiency of wheat is fupplied by facks of flour from England, of which bread is 
made by-tfelf, or by mixing it with ground barley. ‘The overftock of barley growing 
here.is {ufficient to furnith malt and beer for exportation ; but is ufually applied to fefs 
advantage, in feeding cattle, or {wine. 

Peas, oats, and a grain called pillis, growing here, are fufficient for the ifland-ex- 
pence of thofe grain, and tofpare. The pillis-corn ground, is ufed inftead of oatmeal. 

But little hay is made, which the cattle feverely find the want of in the winter. 

'Freth butter and cheefe made in this ifland are fcarce commodities ; eggs are five for a 
penny the year round, though they are fometimes difficult to get; but in the furmmer 
are always very plentiful. A very good fowl fells but for fixpence: and a couple of 
conies are ufually fold for the fame price. Freth fith, taken about the iflands, are 
very cheap and plentiful; a turbot is fold for about one fhilling and fixpence here, . 
which, at London market, would fetch a guinea. 

; : Great 
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Great quantities of fith are taken by the inhabitants in the fpring and fummer fea- 
fons, which they prepare or fave, by opening, garbaging, falting, or laying in pickle, - 
and afterwards drying in the fun. Someé are laid by for yearly ftock to expend with | 
potatoes, and others are kept for fale. They hang their fith out to dry againft the: 
walls of their houfes, or. fpread them upon their ftone hedges, which are fometimes:-, 
feen covered ; but are fuddenly removed on the appearance ofa ftorm. The common 
dried fort of fith ufually fells for three halfpence, or two-pence per pound ;. but. the 
ling, which is the beft fort, and preferable to what is cured elfewhere, is fold for fix’ 
pence per pound, when it is fent out of theiflands; and for never lels than four-peuce 
upon the fpot; and therefore, as it is fo valuable a commodity, very little of it is ex-- 
pended in Scilly, but moft’of it carried to market at Penzance. 

“The fith are divided into three kinds, viz. round, flat, and fhell-fith. Of the round’ 
are denominated ling, cod, conger, polluck, bafs, eels, chad, fcad, whiting polluck, 
millet, mackerel, fmelts, {prat, brit, barne, cudles, pilchards, hake, wrafs, whiftlers, &c.- 

Of flat are denominated, turbot, thornback, foles, fcate, rays, flowkes, dabs, plaice,. 
flounders, &c. 

Of fhell-fith are denominated, craw-fith, crabs, lobfters, mufsles, cockles, fhrimps, 
limpits, wrinkles, but no oyfters about Scilly. 

The cattle bred upon this ifland are fmall, ‘and the meat not fo well fed,.in general, . 
nor of fo pleafant a tafte, as in England. Hogs are here very plentiful, whofe flefh 
is reckoned excellent, aud the beft of its kind; though very good meat: is killed here . 
of all forts at particular feafons. gta, * 

Beef commonly fells for two-pence-halfpenny per pound, and mutton for. as mych,. 
or fometimes three-pence ; which is alfo the price of hog-meat. Veal is about the price 
it is fold for in England, and variable: a quarter of lamb for ten-pence. But they 
have other fupplies of provifions and commodities from Ireland, (beef, pork, cheefe, 
butter, foap, candles, &c.) which tome very cheap. But fince the” late wars with 
France and Spain, and the reftraint of a cuftom-houfe upon fome of their neceflaries,. 
trading Veffels from that part of the world feldom put into the harbours of Scilly, which 
fometime occafions a fcarcity among the inhabitants. . 

They are furnifhed with coals, by coafters from Wales, at about thirty thillings per 
chaldron, but feldom for lefs than twenty-eight fhillings ; the iflands affording no other - 
fuel than turf, furze, broom and fern, which ferve the common people for their. occa-- 
fions of firing. ~ . 

From July to November, pilchards fwarm about Scilly, as they do about Cornwall, .” 
and were the inhabitants encouraged in fetting up and carrying on a fifhery here. as. 
there, they would become as confiderable and ufeful fubjects, as their prefent richer 
neighbours; being endowed with as capable faculties of body and mind. 

Here is no duty or tax on malt, and malt-liquors, which is one encouragement they: 
have for improving their land. i ti 

Malt is made in the fame manner as in England, by thofe who make it.in large 
quantities; except that Welch coal, otherwife called culm, is ufed for firing. The- 
common people, who make it in {mall quantities, turn their bed-room, or back apart- 

_ment, into a malt-houfe, (after wetting their grain) and make a heated hearth, or. 
kettle, ferve for a kiln; and fo fave the expence of buying malt of the maltiter, who 
who is fome confiderable perfon in St. Mary’s Ifland. 

The malt-liquor brewed in general, has an unpleafant tafte for want of proper ‘kill. 
or management in the"brewing. Yet there are fome families, who brew-as good beer 
as any in England; which fhews that the reft might do the fame, if they ufed the fame 

6 : : dkill: 
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kill and judgment. Beeris fold here for two-pence a quart.. And as there is:a free 

--quent demand for malt-liquor by fhipping coming to the iflands, it might be worth 
fome perfon’s while to «undertake the improvement of it, for the advantageous con- 
dumption of the corn, and general bénefit of the iflanders, 

Garden vegetables, of all forts, growing here, are in.as great perfection as in Eng- 
land, but require defence from the blighting winds, which are of fo pernicious a qua- 
lity, as not to fuffer a fhrub or tree to grow up'to any great height in the ifland, cutting 
‘off their tops, and turning their leaves black, as if they were burnt; and, except in 

“Holy Vale, ~which is fheltered by the {urrounding hills, there is not a place in this 
ifland: where Pomona rears her head; that being the only orchard bearing fruit in 
erfection. i 2 i 
bi Next’ this orchard, belonging to the moft commodious farm in St. Mary's: Ifland, 
are fituated a very good dwelling-houfe, barns, {tables, yards, &c. with forty-acres of 
contiguous land, in the ‘fame vale, in the pofleffion of Mr. William Crudge, (fucceed- 
ed-hy his fon, Mr. John Crudge, -as commifiary of mutters, ) a family much efteemed 
for their good qualities. i 

Very little wood, and that moflly {hrubs,. grows upon this, or any other of the 
iflands, ¢ 

The land in general ‘is. drefled with ore wood (by fome called ore weed) carried 

thither upon horfes backs, loaded with crooks /of. it, from. the fea-thore, where it is 
»thrown up in great quantities. ‘Out of this ore'wood, many of the poorer fort of ‘peo. 
ple make kelp, by burning it to afhes. The agent for the iflands takes it of their 
hands for rent, oraccounts:with them-otherwife for the fame; who fends:it té-market 
sin England, ‘from whence it returns-him confiderable profit. 

The people-plow: and fow here-as::they do in ‘Cornwall, yoking horfes as well.as 

oxen; and«ufe-reap-hooks’ for cutting their crops: >in reaping. they grafp the ftem 
sof the comsvery low,: withioneshand, and cut it near the “ground with the reap-hook 
in the other, laying it in even ranks, after-the manner afcythe leaves it; where mow- 


_ Singsis.pra@ifed?. At:this labour the men and’ women are ‘equally: painful and:dextrous: 


but in the off-iflands the women undertake: the management: of the harveft, while the 
mmen.go afifhing. *. > 
When the torn is’ dry, they bind it up in. {mall fheaves, which, in building: the 
~mow;they place swith the sears or. beard of the corn outward,.upon the fides of the 
ridge, (like the roof of a houfe) whereby it fhoots off the water when itrains. Some 
time afier,. atsa-lconvenient opportunity, »when they have thrathed ‘out fome of ‘their 
«orn, they'thatch the mow-with ftraw for ftanding the.winter;).or ‘till they. want tore. 
tanove it’; -and-to fecure it frontithe force of the winds; sthey bind over the top with 
ftraw ropes, crofling-on another, ina figure, like the fquares of glafs windows. -Thefe 
‘vropesare-faltened to fticks thruft into the lower part or fides-of the mow. In the fame 
form they bind the thatch upon their houfes, after thatching them with :a:thinnéew 
coat every-year, to prevent its being’ torn off by the winds,. which,.in_all:thefe iflands, 
are very boiftetousiand violent, ‘at {ome particular feafons. »."Thefe ftraw ropes, of the 
thatched houfes,,. are faflened to:pegs: drove into!the chinks of the ftone walls, , 
‘They havea cuitom of celebrating the!conclufion of their -harvelt with a very plen- 
tiful, feaft, owhielt they call -Wiclz Dies scat which stime feveral friends and neighbours 
of both fexes are invited, who meetiwith pleafant:fmiling ;countenances, at the ‘houfe 
/ of the mow, where two or! thrée apartments areufually filled with the edmpany.: |The 
»feveral courfes of dithes-being: decenitly. introduced in:ytheir order;:.andremoved, “the 
briflediquor. and conyerfationiexprefg'the: fpirit and fenfe,.iaswell as the; hojpitality.of 
aa Io 3 the 
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the people, The mufic afterwards plays up, and as many as choofe it, take a partner 
to dance. In this merry and frolickfome manner, they pafs away the time till the 
next morning, with jovial companions, laffes, and bowls, verifying the proverb, “ A 
feaft or a famine in Scilly.” 

A parfon having been at one of thefe entertainments, by the force of hic, imagina- 
tion, (like thofe who fancy they fee figures, and the forms of animals, &c. in the 
clouds) compared the different fhapes of thefe iflands, as they appear in the map, te 
the various difhes in one of thefe feafts, as follows: ¢ 


The Ilands compared to a Feaf. 

St. Mary’s, a fcate. 
Trefco, a fide of mutton. - 
Bryer, a dried ling. 
Sampfon, a leg of veal. 
White Ifland, near it, a fole. 
Annet, a lobfter. 
Agnes, a venifon pafty, near it, half'a goofe. 
Tean, a capon. 
. St. Helens, a fhoulder of mutton. 
10, Bigzer White Ifland, a bacon ham. 

11, St. Martin’s, a plumb pudding. 

iz. Great Arthur, 

13. Great: Garinick, 

34. Great Ganelly, a breaft of veal. 

15, 16, 17, 8, 19. Scilly, Mincarlo, Guahal, Innifvouls, Northwithel, roaft- . 
beef and fteaks. 

20. Little Ganilly, ‘a plaice. 

21. Ragged Ifland, a conger. = 

22, 23, 24, 25, 26,27. Nornour, Minewithin, Round Ifland, Little Gannick, Lit. 
tle Arthur, Rat Ifland, pies and tarts. ; . 

The rocks, and leffer iflands, lying feattered about thefe, are ds oy{ters, cockles, and 
thrimps, for garnifh ; and the intermixed furrounding feas as the flowing tides of liquor 
to drown the care of the inhabitants. 


PEWAR EDP s 


g a brace 6f conies. 


Some thrath theircorn upon boards covered with canvas, and fome upon barn floors, 
as in England; others, who are not acccommodated with barns of their own to thrafh 
in, borrow them of their neighbours. 

They cleanfe their corn in a breezy day without doors, by fpreading it upon canvas, 
and throwing it into a cafure, or inftrument for the purpofe, whereby the corn falls 
down, and the chaff is blown away. . 

They thrath as they want, and ftore the cleaned corn in a cafk, about the fize of a 
hogfhead. : 

‘There are many hand-milis for grinding upon emergency in all-the iflands; but a 
wind-mill, upon a tract called Peninnis, grinds the larger quantities. The miller 
feldom fails of conftant vifits and employ from his cuftomers of both fexes. His di- 
ligence fupplies the place of water-mills, of which here are none to hinder his encreafing 
trade. ree . ‘ 

Hugh-Town is the capital of St. Mary’s, fituated upon the low-land of the ifthmus, 
which joins the high body of the ifland‘to the high-land of the garrifon, above the 

voL. 1. 55 town, 
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town, which is next it; being at the foot of the garrifon hill, on the back part, and 
wafhed by the fea of the pool on its front, where thips are moored, or lie a-ground 
at low-water. And here the ftone key, afore-mentioned, projects itfelf pretty far out, 
into the pool at the landing-place. (Vid. the map.) This town confifts of one long 
and 65 crofs ftreets, of {trong ftone-built houfes, wherein are feveral fhop-keepers and 
public-houfe keepers, felling many forts of liquors and commodities. Liquors are 
fold without licence, by as many perfons as pleafe here, and alf over the iflands. The 
feveral trades of bakers, brewers, coopers, butchers, weavers, taylors, mantua- 
makers, fhoe-makers, fail-makers, a boat-builder, joiners, carpenters, mafons, {miths, 
perriwig-makers, &c. are exercifed in this town, either feparately or feveral together. 
"The fteward’s, or agent’s new houfe, is a handfome {trong piece of architeélure, late- 
ly ereéted before the front of the old one, at the farther end of the town from the land- 
ing-place, next the banks of Percreffa, to the fouthward. At the hither end is a cuf- 
tom-houfe, with a colle€tor, furveyor, and four other officers belonging, under the 
direction of the two principals. About two furlongs beyond this town, to the eaft. 
ward, isa curious fandy bay, called Pomelin,; where the beach, from the mark of 
flood to the mark of ebb, is covered with an exceeding fine writing fand, and of 
which fhip-loads may be gathered at low-water. On account of its plenty and bright. 
nefs, it is fetched by the inhabitants for fanding their houfes in Hugh Town, and 
other parts of this ifland; and prefents of it are made to many parts of England as a 
curiofity. ; 

Upon the fandy beaches or fhores, in other places, are gathered numerous pretty 
fmall fhells, which are prefented for furnithing of grote There are fome of a 
larger fize, picked up upon the fhores of this and other iflands, which are ufed for 
the fame purpofe. 

The greateft natural curiofities obferved in St. Mary’s, are the rocks of Peninnis, 
and a fubterraneous paffage near thofe rocks, whofe entrance is called Piper’s-Hole. 
"There is no reafonable account to be given for the produCtion of thefe huge rocks, (in 
Yome refpeéts like Stone-henge upon Salifbury plain,) but by an univerfal flood 
over the land, when this terreftrial mafs was diftorted and changed after an extraor~ 
dinary manner; trees which have been found buried deep in the ground upon the 
tops of hills, and other places, cannot be accounted for but by fuch a miraculous 
caufe. Whatever produced the waters over the face of the earth, whether the change 
of its pofition, the fhock of its frame, the chafms thereupon, the gufhing from its en- 
trails, joined with the rapid torrents from above, moving in various direétions at the 
earth’s furface, fome fubftances at that time were ejected, while others were immerfed ; 
and from no other caufe afligned can the feveral {trata of fubterrancous fhelis, mixed 
maffes, inverted and deep whelmed trees, and nice and ponderous balancing of rocky 
matter at the earth’s furface be accounted for. Thefe appearances are a proof of ter- 
reitrial chafms, torrents, and cjeétments of quarry fubftances, and of the regurgita- 


tion of other fubftances, at fome time having happened. Several of thefe kind of 
rocks in Scilly are amazingly huge in fome places, and balanced upon one another, 
and efpecially in places of this ifland near or further from the fea ;- without comparifon 
either of height or ponderofity, with the rocks of Peninnis, caufing aftonifhment and 
admiration in the beholders above ail others! I remember having feen huge rocks and 
quarry fubftances in the midtt of foreign iflands, ‘as if they had been once wafhed by 
the fea; which might probably come from the caufes above afligned. ; 
Riding rocks likewife are to be feen in all countries where ftone-quarries abound, 
And in feyeral parts of Cornwall near, and far off the fea, large rocks are feen {e- 
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parate, or riding in equal poife, as already defcribed; which muft be the expulfion 
of fubterraneous matter, left at reft in that pofition, after fome extraordinary con- 
cuffive caufe. : 

Piper’s-Hole, the entrance of the fubterraneous paffage aforcfaid, has its fituation 
under the high banks of Peninnis, (near the faid rocks) being about the fouth-weft 
part of the ifland next the fea, which wafhes its orifice at high tid2. ‘Vhis paflage is 
faid to communicate under ground with the ifland of Trefco, as far as the north-welt 
cliffs or banks of it, next that fea, where another orifice is fecn that goes by the fame 
name with the former. 

Going in at the orifice at Peninnis banks in St. Mary’s, it is above man’s height, and 
of as much fpace in its breadth; but grows lower and narrower farther ia: a Hittle 
beyond which entrance appear rocky bafons, or refervoirs, continually running ever 
with frefh water, defcending as it diftils from the fides cf the rocky paflage; by the 
fall of water heard farther in, itis probable there may be rocky defcents in che paf- 
fage: the drippings from the fides have worn the paflage, as far as it can be feen, 
into very various angular furfaces. -Strange ftories are related of this paflage, of 
men going fo far in that never returned; of dogs going 2 through and coming 
out at Trefco, with moft of their hair off, and fuch tike incredibles. But its re- 
tired fituation, where lovers retreat to indulge their mutual paffion, has made it al- 
moft as famous as the cave wherein Dido and Zineas met of old. Its water is exceed- 
ing good. 

Sven the part of this ifland oppofite to Peninnis, is a fertile fpot of ground. called 
Newford, where is a good dwelling-houfe, farm, garden, &c. occupied by Mr. 
Roger Edwards, who isa member of the court of civil judicature ; a family of worthy 
reputation. Here and in Holy Vale, the land affords milk and honey. : 

Beyond Newford, upon the north fhore, is a fmall key, where boats iand from St. 
Martin’s ifland lying oppofite; near it ftands a hut of convenient reception. 

Many kinds of phyfical and fragrant herbs grow in St. Mary’s, and in all.the iflands, 
which the inhabitants gather in large quantities in the months of May, June, July, and 
Auguft, Thefe they diftil in an alembick, for making cordials all the year. They 
cover the diftilled water, put into bottles, with the {trong vegetable oil that comes from 
the herbs in drawing, which preferves it till they want it to mix with brandy and fugar 
for ufe. 

By the low fituation of Hugh-Town, or the ill contrivance of thofe who built it, 
being almoft level with every high tide, the water comes into fome of the dwellers’ 
yards and houfes. And at fuch times of tide, fome are greatly incommoded, as others 
living in the garrifon, ftanding very high, out of the reach of all tides, are greatly ac- 
commodated. ; : 

It would be a great happinefs to moft of Hugh inhabitants, if their town were re- 
moved, either into the garrifon, or to the high-land at the farther end of the ifthmus, 
next. the body of the ifland, where no high tides could poflibly affect them whatever 
wind blows. 

The town, as it is at prefent fituated, is fubje€t to be deftroyed by inundations of 
the fea; which, if it fhould happen in the night, the people are alfo liable to be drown- 
ed in their beds. Foron September 26, 1744, in the afternoon, it being a very high 
tide, the fea rolled in vaft mountains, driven by the winds, and broke over the banks. 
of Percreffa, next the fouthward, where it entered the town with fuch violence and 
rapidity, as threatened the levelling of all the houfes. One of the torrents, pafling, 
directly over the ifthmus to the pool, took a houfe away there as it went ; other parts 
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of i¢-went through the fteward’s former’ houtfe, which it partly deftroyed, ‘filling the 
‘rooms,.and carrying away the furniture with it: a third torrent beyond this came. 
down and joined it, pafling both together through the flreets of the town with great 
fury to the oppofite fea; alfo carrying away furniture, and filling the rooms of the 
houfes. The damages done to fome at that fime, were very confiderable ; -but the 
agent, or fteward, fuflained the moft. If it had happened in the night time, as it 
did in the afternooon, when feveral inhabitants were obliged to quit their houfes at the 
upper windows, and fly for refuge, it is reafonably fuppofed, that thofe who now ef- 
-caped would have been drowned people. Mott cf the inhabitants were drawn out of 
‘their houfes before this flood begun, by a curiofity to behold the profpect of the fea, 
appearing as if it was going to overwhelm the whole town; but they were forced to 
fly before its fury, as it {uddenly pafled over its bounds, near which, among the reft 
I happened to be prefent. At this time great ftones were thrown by the fea into fome- 
houfes ftanding next it, in different parts of the ifland; the walls of fome houles were. 
beat down, and the dwellers therein had but juft time to efcape with their lives out of 
the windows before it. Mott of the low-land was overflowed, and fome of the flone 
hedges levelled. 

About a mile up the ifland from the Hugh-Town, which bac its name from the 
Hugh-Land in the garrifon, ftands Church-Town, confifting ofa few houles,. with a 
court-houfe, (otherwife called Parifh-houfe) and alfo a church, at w hich laft the Reo 
ple meet twice at their devotion every Lord’s day. 

About two’ furlongs beyond Church-'fown, to the eaftward, fands Oid-Town,, 
bordering upon the fea, againft the oppofite-part of a fandy bay. ‘Lhis: town cons: 
fifts of feveral convenient * dwellings, fuitable to the dwellers, who live by fithing,, 
farming, felling liquors, and the exercife of a few. mechanic trades. Both thefe: 
towns received great damages by the late inundation, when the Hugh: was overflow- « 
ed, and a yalt deal of mifchief was done upon the Englith coalts, by the fame: 
ftorm. Vhe fea pafled over the bottom of this bay, between the two towns, (after: 

. throwing flones into the honfes on. each fide of it, and breaking the walls. as. ite - 
entered,) and drowned the Lower Moors, before mentioned» ‘he Off-iflands, an 
the fame time, had fome of their lovelands overflowed, and fome pools of their avelhy 
water fpoiled. - 

Their buildings are of tock ‘or Aeatsivons; which lie -in great quantities. upore 
the furface, but are chiefly dug from the quarries, a little below’ the furface of, 
the earth, where they abound. They cover with tile, but moftly with: ftraw.;. thes” 
firft is brought from England, and laid upon the roofs of the houfes: here, as it: 
is there ; the latter is of their.own produét, and the methed of covering is with 
a thin coat, which is commonly renewed every year when harveft is over, and. 
they begin thrathing their corn, binding the coat with {traw ropes, as has been. de~ 
{eribed. 

They make their lime by burning of Enghith lime- ftone, brought over in fhipping, 
for ballaft. ; 

Their mortar is tempered with a fifted earth, which they call Lram, ahd. is faid to. make: 
the ftrongeft cement for binding the rock-{tone together. 

The outfide chinks of the ftone walls are filled up? with. white mortar, as’ well for: 
ornament, as for refifting of moifture. — 

Their brick is all brought over, there. being: no. proper earth anae I could difeover: 

- for making them in the iflands. : < 
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‘Phe apartments.of theif dwellings, are apt.to be damp omaccount of the: rocke - 
ftone, walls,. which. are, porous, and. attraét moifture;. an inftance. of which. may. 
be feen in Trefco caftle, where the walls are, of many feet in thicknefs, yet.always: 
appear very moift on their infide. By the diftillation of the moifture through 
the flony fubftance, and mixing with, the cement, a  tranfparent matter, harder 
than the. ftones, is produced, flicking to the fides of the wall, or lower ftones,. 
where it drops, fhining like glafs; or hangs pendent from the upper ftones like 
ificles.. ‘Fhe proper remedy. to-cure this dampnefs in rooms, jis plaiftering well their 
infide, and wainfcoting over it; which, with keeping fires now and then, are fuf- 
ficient. - f ; 

‘All timber is brought hither, which is in ufe, and none grows. upon any of the 
ands. Somecome in by wrecks, which is kept in the agent’s poffeffion, for proper 
difpofal. . 

Ded or fir, is ufed for moft occafions of building, fuchas roofing houfes and churches, 
in the iflands, laying floors, lining rooms, making tables, &c. em 

The apartments of fome houtes are fpacious and handfome,. as in. others. they 
are fmalland contracted, where you may fee them adorned with faints’ pictures, 
ears of. corn and wreck furniture; the laft of which are fent them by the hand of 
Providence. ; 

They have very good workmen, who make tables, chefts, drawers of mahogany, and. 
other fine woods, &c. which are here as. completely finifhed as.any where. Thefe woods 
are cheaply purchafed.out.of thips comihg in from the Welt-Indies, or other foreign, 
parts, in their return to England, : tig has 

All the iflands are defended by numerous rocks placed about them, the citadels of. 
nature. . But the .ifland of St. Mary, of which ‘I have been giving a defcription, is 
likewife defended by a ftrong garrifon, fituated upon the weft part of it, overlooking. 
the town and i/thmus, and commanding the country that way and to the fea about 
the batteries, of which there are feveral {trong ones, mounted. with fixty-four pieces: 
of cannon, fome-eighteen pounders. _ It alfo .contains a company of foldiers, a mafter-; 
gunner, and fix other gunners. A ftore-houfe, with arms for arming three hundred. 
landers, who are obliged to aflift the military forces at the approach of an enemy, 
An. impregnable magazine. A, guard-houfe, barracks, bridge, and ftrong gates. 

- and, upon the fummit “of the hill, above a regular afcent, going from Hugh-Town,. 
ftands His Majefty’s Star-caftle, with ramparts, and a ditch about it: ‘This caf-, 
tle commands a profpect of all the iflands and feas about them; from whence, in. a: . 
fair day, are alfo beheld fhips pafling to and fro, and England as though rifing out: 
of the fea at a diftance. Here the king’s colours are hoifted and appear confpicu- 
ous aloft, for fhips to’obferve and obey coming in. ‘lhe Right Honourable the Earl: 
of Godolphin commands as governor of all the iflands; and a lieutenant-governor 
is here commiffioned to a& under his lordfhip by His Majefty, but not upon eftablifh- 
ment,” : t : 

» By the particular favour and bounty of the Earl of Godolphin, the ufe-of the caftle,, 
and all its apartments, with all perquifites, or harbour dues of {iipping, drawing pro- 
tefts, have been enjoyed. by the captain of the company, commanding in his lordfhip’s 
and the lieutenant-governor’s ablence, who. never _refide, being a very. confiderable 
benefit. He has alfo the manuring and improving all the garrifon land, upwards of: 
a hundred acres, the grazing of it with cattle, and the cutting and difpofal of all the 
turf for firing; and_ has likewife the fole. management of all. the coals and candles 
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“Befides the fhips putting into Scilly from abroad, it fometime happens, that 
a hundred fail of coafters are driven in by an eafterly wind, at which time each 
fhip or veffel pays, at an average*, about two fhillings and two pence for coming to 
an anchor, or lying upon the ground, and hoifting the king’s colours. And all mat. 
ters of fhips pay thirteen fhillings and four-pence for each proteft to the com- 
mandant, who, by fome, is ftyled his excellency, commander in chief, and chief 
magiftrate, in the iflands of Scilly, and the generous prefents made to this gen- 
tleman by mafters of fhips, with other tributary acknowledgements of his power 
and ftation, render his commmand not inferior to that of fome Kafternt go. 
vernors. 

His other conveniences are cellars and out-apartments, belonging to the caftle, 
with a f{pacious kitchen and flower-garden, defended by {trong walls, lying at the dif. 
tance of about half a furlong from the caftle, in a level turfy plain, extending to the 
brow of the oppofite hill. In the mid{t of this plain are ftanding two circular wails of 
wind-mills formerly in ufe, which give a profpeé& like obelifks from the cattle aparte 
ments, or when viewed at a diftance. . 

Under the hill, towards the north part of the garrifon, ftands a convenient dwel- 
ling, in which refides Mr. Abraham Tovey, mafter-gunner, which was given him 
as a reward for his fervices to his country in the late wars; who, in feveral a¢tions 
abroad, employed as an officer in the train of artillery, diftingnifhed himfelf as 
abrave man. He has the conveniency of good apartments, yards, garden, out- 
houfes, and cellars, (well ftored) alfo a little houfe that ftands under the hill, be- 
twixt his dwelling-houfe, (next the fea) and the parade above it. The principal 
of which conveniences are beftowed by the generous board of ordnance. He is 
alfo ftore-keeper, barrack-mafter, and colleétor of the lights. His feveral fons, 
in their figure and perfonal qualities, do reputation to their father and this coun. 


ry. 

The aforefaid mafter-gunner has been entrutted with the management’ of the 
king’s works, carried on in the garrifon and other places, for the better defence of 
the iflands. He has greatly improved the garrifon roads, as well as the batteries, by 
rmaking them convenient for removing cannon upon, which before was done with 
the utmoft difficulty. One of which roads he has almoft completed round the line, 
next the feveral batteries of cannon, and has caufed part of it to be hewn through a 
vaft rock, or quarry-fubftance, where before it was impaffable. And all thefe roads 
are a pleafant way, where people walk for their health and amufement, as in the mall 
at St. James’s; the longeft of which, of about a mile, may therefore be called the 
Mall of Scilly. Mr. Tovey’s other works in the garrifon, and other parts of the iflands, 
fpeak for themfelves, though he has been pretty much envied and mifreprefented about 
them. 

Entering the garrifon at the bridge and gateway, after pafling a fteep and rocky 
afcent going from Hugh-Town, you fee the guard-houfe immediately on the right. 
hand, and the barracks on the left. Advancing farther, four broad gravelly roads 
appear; one turns fhort to the left-hand, and runs under the garrifon-wall, almoft 
round it; at the higher end of which is a ftrong battery on the left, overlooking the 


* All the foreign veffels pay double, or four fillings and four-pence. 

+ A governor reprefents the king, as commanding the garrifon, troops, &c. Antiently a gover- 
nor of a fortified place was required to hold out three attacks before he furrendered, but now as many as 
he can, : 


town, 
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town, and commanding the ifthmus below, as well as the hills and country beyond it. 
Here is placed the warning-gun, which is never fired but to give notice to the iflanders 
of the approach of an enemy, who thereupon affemble themielves ina pofture. of de- 
fence, and as many as can retire into the garrifon. 

Many {trong batteries are feen upon the left, walking round the garrifon, but a moft 
powerful one near the Wool-Pack rock, one at the Morning Point, &c. 

The next road, at entering the garrifon, and the broadelt of all four, goes ftrait 
forward; being a regular paved afcent as far as the caltle, wefterly, ftanding upon the 
top of the hill. About the middle of this broad road is the parade, where the foldiers 
are drawn up, do their exercife, and fire their {mall arms on firing days appointed by 
the government, and are here alfo ufually muftered by the commiflary, who refides in 
the ifland. At the hither end of the parade, to the left, is the hole, or military prifon. 
And a little beyond it, on the fame fide of the road, an old magazine, lately improved 
by Mr. ‘Tovey, who has hewn away the earth and quarry, before lying about the back 
part of it, by which its communication with the foil is cut off, and for the moft part 
cured of it’s dampnefs. A {quare paved way is now carried round the walls, (which, 
and the roof are bomb-proof) being five or fix yards in thicknefs. 

A little to the right-hand of the caftle-road, is another, running upona defcent about 
N. W. to the ftore-houfe, which ftands about the diftance of the ca(tle from the entrance 
of the garrifon. 

Near the ftore-houfe isa fmith’s forge, and working fhop, conveniently fituated for 
the fparks paying a neighbourly vifit to the powder-room. 

Adjacent to the fmith’s forge is a carpenter’s working fhop, and faw-pit. And at the 
back of the ftore-houfe, the {tore -houfe well, made at the expence of the board of ord. 
nance; near which are {trong batteries of cannon. , 

The right hand road, at entering the garrifon, leads directly in a deep defcent to 
the mafter-gunner’s, at about the diftance of a piftol-fhot from the commanding officer, 
in the caftle above him. 4 

At this hither end, to the right of the mafter gunner’s road, is a commanding bat- 
tery, and at the farther end of it, a little to the right of his houfe is another ftrong bat- 
tery, which commands the road for fhipping ; as likewife does the ftore-houfe battery, 
and other batteries adjacent. 

A little to the right-hand of mafter-gunner’s gate, is a well_of exceeding good water, 
efteemed the beft thereabout. This well is funk fquare-wife, about a yard each way, 
and upwards of half a fcore yards in depth, cafed up with rock-ftone and mortar, but 
fo as to permit the diftillation of the fprings through its fides near the bottom. It is 
fitted up with a windlace, chain, and very frong bucket, for the ufe of the garrifon, 
(there being no pumps in the iflands) and fapported with all the reit of the works, by 
the right honourable and honourable the mafter-general, and principal officers of his 
majefty’s ordnance. 

The ftore-well is feldom in ufe, except when the caftle-well, next the mafter- 
gunner’s aforefaid, is exhautted, as it fometimes happens, by an ill ufe of that water. 

For the better fupplying the inhabitants with water, a well has been opened in town, 
oppofite to the landing-place, that has been filled up and out of ufe, as long as the oldeft 
perfon in the ifland can remember. In finking it deeper, when the rubbifh with which 
it was filled up was removed, the miner difcovered a rich vein of tin ore, which pro- 
mifed encouragement for working it asa tin-work ; but there being none to undertake 
it, the well was cafed up with pieces of rock-ftone, artfully piled upon one another, 

; fquare- 
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dquare-wile, like the caftle-well, in the garrifon, but without mortar or cement. And the 
-depth of this well being funk much upon a level with the caftle-well, with a quarry-hill 
ying betwixt them, it is probable, that the {prings, proceeding from the rocky. fub{tance 
at the bottom of each well, may communicate, by fubterraneous pailages, with onc 
another. Hither the feamen bring their water-cafks to be filled, from their fhips lying 
next the. town. 

There are thaflow wells about the town in different places, the water of which ferves 
-only for ordinary ufes. Other wells of very good water are to be met with all over the 
aflands. ‘ 

At a fmall diftance from the beach, in the fandy bay of Pomelin, is a'very good 
_ {pring lined round with {tones, under a ftone hedge, and continually running over: 
this is called the Moor well. Hither the feamen alto bring their water cafks to fill for 
the fhipping at anchor in the pool, rolling them to the fandy beach next the water’s 
edge, where their boats reccive them. And hither fome women of the Hugh-Town, 
bring their linen to wafh in the {pring and fummer, making a fire to heat the water, and 
drying their linen upon the ftone hedges, or bufhes, near the place. é 

Upon a turfy fpot in Holy Vale, near the fruit orchard aforementioned, is a little 
fountain always running over. This water ferves the neighbouring family to whom it 
belongs, and others who have a liking to ufe it. 

In other parts of the ifland, where {prings are deficient, there are deep pits, or {coops 
‘in the ground, the work of nature, for the reception of rain-water, to fupply the cattle. 
Several of thefe natural refervoirs may be feen in the off-iflands, and a very large one, 
called the Abbey pond, in the ifland of Trefco. Near this pond are the ruins of an old 
abbey which was in ufe when the abbots of ‘laviftock abbey held their jurifdidtion in 
Scilly. ; 

‘The fprings in thefe iflands are very probably increafed by the barrennefs of wood 
and vegetables, {paring the draught of moitture from the earth. ‘I'he water pafling 
under ground, through the beds of tin ore, not being tinétured at all with its qualities, 
_ as the water is pafling through ftrata of iron, fhews that tin is not impregnating. ‘There 
is a well of fome note in this ifland, called Lentevern well. 


Of Trade. 

IN the towns of St. Mary’s, the people trade in feveral forts of commodities, ufually 
Sold in fhops, many of which they are furnifhed with from England ; "and hips coming 
in, or pafling by the ifland, fupply the reft of their occafions. With thefe ftrangers 
they fometimes exchange dried fith, cattle, or provifions of the ifland, for fuch commo- 
ities as they want. ~ . 

A fleet of coafters, forced in-by an eafterly wind, is of advantage to the iflanders, as 
well in their pilotage of them into the harbours, as in the traflick, and expences of the 
people a-fhore. Commanders and paffengers oi fhips from the Weft Indies, or other 
foreign parts, putting in, never fail of fhewing their liberality, and of Jeaving fome of 
their commodities and riches behind them. By this means the iflanders are fupplied 
with a ftock of rum, brandy, wine, and other foreign liquors, fome for confumption 
upon the iflands, and fome (by leave of the cultom-houfe) for confumption eifewhere. 
For the fake of this trade, which is their principal dependance at prefent, the people 
of Scilly run very great hazards in going off with their {mall boats to fupply themfelves 
from fhipping paffing by, thewing undaunted courage and refolution, in venturing, when 
the feas run mountains high. 

There 
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‘There being no owners of houfes and lands in Scilly, the peoples’ hindrances in the 
‘Ymprovement of land and trade, are the fhort leafes, and {carcity of houfes to be met 
swith 3 it requiring an intereft to procure a houfe, and another for a leafe of one. On 
which account it was ufual here to engage houfes at the deceafe of the prefent dwellers. 
If any houfes are built by leave, at the expence of an iflander, they become the -pro- 
perty of the proprietor alter a fhort term: fo that no iflander poflefles houfe or land, 
but upon pleafure or leafe. The agent is the proper perfon to apply to for a houfe or 
land, or a leafe of either, or both ; who has the dire€tion and management of all the 
houfes, buildings, repairs, rents, &c. upon the iflands. Who alfo has it in his power 
to diftribute favour, or thew vengeance, in equal meafure. But the prefent agent is a 
gentleman, efteemed for his generofity, good fenfe, and humanity. 

The following is an account of Scilly, from a manufcript, in the hands of William 
Jones, Efq. of London, (a gentleman well known for his encouragement of literature, 
and the {ciences, as well as for his extenfive knowledge, and exact judgment therein) 
who has favoured me with information, more than once, from his curious and valuable 
colleétion, The MS. feems to be written’ about the year 1717, and is to this pur- 

ofe:— . 

f “ The inhabitants are very civilized, and are improved in trade and commerce. The 
lands are naturally very fruitful, and could eafily be improved ; but as thefe iflands are 
held of the crown by proprietors, the perfons in truft for the proprietors have ufually 
made their advantage of them, injurious to the iflanders, and the good intent of the re- 
pofers of that truft. But if, inftead of the cuftom of letting fhort leafes, (of about 21 
years, ) long leafes were let, as in Cornwall, and other parts, it would much encourage 
the improvement of lands in Scilly, and forcigners to fettle there. And no doubt but 
thofe iflands are as well ftored with tin as many parts in Cornwall.” 

There being no market.in St. Mary’s, the familiesin the ifland agree to take their 
fhares of meat as fuit their occafion, when cattle are appointed to be killed; that by 
befpeaking what meat they choofe, none is left unfold, but each family has their proper 
allowance. The people of this ifland are farther fupplied with feveral forts of provifions 
brought over in boats from the off-iflands, when the weather will permit of a vifit from 
thofe iflanders; or, as the time and occafion {uit them for felling their commodities. 
‘The inhabitants of Hugh-Town in St. Mary’s, feeing one of thefe boats coming over, 
take their firft opportunity of meeting it, and the provifions, at the landing-place, or 
key-head, wheré all perfons prefent take hold as they can of what they like, and de- 
part home to account with the boat-man at his leifure, who at this time is generally fo 
buiy, in obferving what things are taken by fuch and fuch perfons, that he has not 
then time allowed him to take money. And by this diligent watching and attendance 
of fome more than others, at the coming over of thefe off-ifland boats, -there is a very 
unequal diftribution of fowls, rabbits, eggs, frefh fifth, frefh butter, &c. brought over ; 
occafioning difputes, fometimes, among friends and neighbours. 

Their manufa@ture is {pinning their own wool, knitting ftockings of it, and weaving 
it into cloth, which ferve for the cloathing of many of the inhabitants, who are by their 
fituation, the fons and daughters of God’s providence; and accordingly are other- 
wife cloathed and fupplied out of wrecks, fent in by the fea, the fpoils of their rich 
neighbours. ; 


God, as he fram’d the whole, the whole to blefs, 
On mutual wants, built mutual happinefs. 
Popu’s ESSAY. 
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. Of the OF-Ilands. 


ABOUT a mile fouth weft of the fouth part of St. Mary’s garrifon lies St. Agnes 
ifland, otherwile called the light-houfe ifland, upon which ftands a very high and (tron 
light-houfe, feen’ in the night at a great diftance, by which fhips going out of, or coming 
‘into the two * channels, avoid falling in with the rocks, lying thicker abaut this ifland, 
than any other of the Scilly iflands. It is alfo of ufe to all coafting veffels, crofling the 
channels. ‘Vhereis nothing particular in the foil of this ifland, different -from the reft 
of the iflands, (being in that refpeét very much alike) nor of the dwellings, or deferip- 
tion of places, except the light-keeper’s habitation and employment, a church, in. ufe for 
devotion, and fuch like. 

The light-keeper has a falary allowed him by the trinity-board of 40 pounds a year, 
and 20 pounds a year allowed to his affiflant, which whole fum, till the coming of this 
laft light-keeper, (Capt. Clark) ufed to be allawed to one perfon, without any 
afliftant. He is alfo allowed a dwelling-houfe, and a piece of ground fora garden by 
the trinity-board, as has been formerly the cuftom. And confidering his clofe confine- 
ment upon this remote ifland, and the care required here, to keep a good light, more 
than in other places, upon the Englifh coafts, encouragement ought to: be given to a 

light-keeper, where our navigation, and the lives of His Majefty’s fubjects, are 
the moft depending, by an augnientation, rather than a redudtion of his falary. 

This light is kept with coals burning near the top of the light-houfe, which being laid 
on in large quantities, and fometimes flirred with an iron rod, the ruddy heat and flame 
are {trongly perceived, through the glals frames, furrounding it, ata vaft diflance upon 
the fea; yet, before the coming of this prefent light-keeper, I have known it fearcely 
perceivable in the night, at the ifland of St. Mary, where it now Icoks like a comet. 
And fome are of opinion, (not without reafon) that in the time of the. former light 
keeper, it has been {fuffered to go out, or fometimes not lighted. : 

It is fupplied with coals by an annual fhip which comes freighted on purpofe. The 
hire of the carriage of which coals to the light-houfe, from the fea fide, where they are 
taken out, is an agreeable benefit to the poor inhabitants. The top of this light-houfe, 
(from whence,-inthe day-time, [have taken a view, 50 or 60 feet from the high ground 
which it ftands upon) commands a very wide, and remote profpeét, upon the neighe 
bouring feas., ‘ , 

What is fyrther remarkable concerning this ifland, is, that by its fituation, next to 
the numerous weftern rocks, more wrecks of fhips are fent in here by the fea, than to 
any other of the Scilly iflands; which make the inhabitants of it fome amends for their 
forlornnefs of abode. St. Warna, (by fome called Sanéta Wauna). whom thefe peopto 
invoke, as their benefactor, in times of diftrefs, is fuppofed to be inftrumental in fend~ 
ing thefe wrecks, and of dirécting and prefiding over their good fortune. 

. About the middle of this iflacd there is a cavity of {mall depth, funk in the earth, 
confecrated to the memory of this faint, or holy (pirit; in honour and gratitude to whom, 
feveral of the inhabitants pay their annual devotions at the place, on the day after 
twelfth-day, cleaning it,out, and ufing certain fuperftitious ceremonies in their thankf& 
giving ; which being ended, they make a general feafting and rejoicing throughout 
the ifland. . 





* Britifh and Bridol, 


oF 
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Of Trefco Viana. 


ABOUT three miles and a half northerly of the moft northern partof St. Agnes 
Hland, or two miles northerly from St. Mary’s key, lies the ifland of Trefco, the capital 
town of which is cailed Dolphin, (probably from Godolphin) confifting of a church,- 
and about half a {core ftene-built houfes, after the manner of thofe built in St. Mary’s 
ifland. And near the landing-place of Trefco, in fight of New .Grimfby harbour,’ 
ftandsa dwellihg called Tréfco Palace. This formerly ufed to be a houfe of refort for 
matters of fhips, and ftrangers coming to this ifland; but the cuftom has fome time 
been altered toa houfe of better accommodation, inhabited by Mr. Samuel Blyth, 
farther up the ifland. Hercabout are feveral feattered ftone built houles inhabited by 
labouring people. - . : : 

Dolphin Town afore-mentioned, is fituated next the fea, towards the eaft part” 
of the ifland, about half a mile diftant from the landing-place, on the oppofite fhore. 

The inhabitants live in this ifland after the manner of thofe'defcribed in St. Mary’s, 
this, being the next inferior ifland in trade, and reputation of inhabitants. More 
wool is fpun here, and cloth and ftockings made than in St. Mary’s, or any of the other 
iflands. : 

Upon the north part of this ifland are to be feen the ruins of an old caftle; a.fitle 
to the fouthward of which ftands a very high ftrong caftle built by Oliver Cromwell, 
commonly called Trefco Caftte, and jately repaired by Mr. Tovey. This cattle com- 
mands the paflage into New Grimfby harbour, if men and guns were put intojt, and. 
will keep out privateers, and fecure fhipping there at anchor. , ~ : ane oe 

Upon another part of this ifland is a block-houfe, which, when fitted up, commands 
the harbour of Old Grimfby. Me 

Samphire, of an extraordinary kind, is produced here, and.in other of the Of- 
Iflands, in abundance, and is ufed both for diftilling and pickling. - The method of 
preferving it for pickling, at any time, is, by putting it into {mall cafks,- and covering . 
it with a {trong brine of falt and water, which changes it yellow ; but vinegar reftores” 
it’s greennefsin pickling. Being preferved after this manner, ir is fent in {mall cafks 
to diftant parts for prefents. , , 

In the year 1744, as a mafon was repairing an old houfe in this ifland, a fum of king 
Charles’s half crown’s were found hid in the walls by a deceafed dweller; the number 
of which appeared to bé about 500. ‘The workman was taken into cuftody by the., 
agent, who promifed him a fhare to difcover the number he had found, but he had fenfe 
enough-to keep the whole prize to himfelf. 


Of St. Martin’s Iand. 


ABOUT two miles from the northermoft part of St. Mary’s, or one from the 
eaftermoft part of Trefco, lies the ifland of St. Martin; upon the extremity of which, - 
at the outermoft part, ftands a day-mark, next the coming in of Crow Sound, appearing 
ata diftance, as confpicuous by. day, as the light houfe upon St. Agnes, but is not 
altogether fo high and large. It is built with rock-ftone, equally round next the 
bottom, and tapering upwards. ‘This4erves to direG veffels croffing the channels, or 
coming into Scilly. = 2c 


see. Of 
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Of Bryer Iland. , 


me 

ALMOST half a mile from the weft fide of Trefco Hland,. to the weftward of the 
landing-place, lies the ifland of Bryer, which is inhabited by feveral families, fome of a 
generous difpofittéh, and perfons of able circumftances. 

Samphire, and many kinds of medicinal herbs grow here, as in feveral of the other 
iflands, where they are gathered in their proper feafons. : 

The fea-birds, in all thefe iflands, are looms, gannets, herons, herinfliws, guils, fea 
pies, mericks, &c. ‘The land birds, puffins, {nipes, woodcocks, ducks, widgeon, teal, 
wild geefe, wild fans, cawillys, pinnicks, curloes, &c. in winter; befides the common 
birds, larks, linnets, black-birds, thrifhes, gold-finches, kites, hawks, owls, &c. all 
the year. Fifhare taken off here, and broughtin; as they are likewife taken about this 
ifland for ferving the other iflands. 

Here is a church, in which the people pray for a fupply of their wants: the teacher 

“belonging to which is afifherman. His brother teachers in the churches of St. Agnes, 
Trefco, and St. Martin, are fifhermen alfo. - 
Among all thefe iflands, (including St. Mary’s) every man’s fmall-boat is his principal 
dependance, whereby he provides for the fupport of his family. Perfons, who are not 
in Spenlae to become feparate owners of thefe {mall boats, join their thares of 
expéhce in building them, and fo reap the fruits of their feveral induftries, in partner’ - 
fhip, according to the number of perfons concerned ; which are fronr two to half a 
dozen, or upwards.” There is but one boat-builder upon the iflands, viz. Mr. John ., 
Coufins, who lives in St. Mary’s, and builds at feveral prices, from five pounds to twenty, 
or-upwards; “exclufive of the expence of majts, fails, rigging, and other boat furni- 
ture, differently required. And amongft thofe who are feparate, or joint owners of 
boats, there is an emulation of out-building, out-failing, and out-braving one another, 
It is by thefe boats here, as by bred horfes for {wiftnefs, in England ; fome going falter 
than others, though equal care is taken in the building of one, and breeding of the 
other, The mafter-gunner’s boatis the largeft, and reckoned the beft belonging to the 
iflands for freight and fpeed, either upon a wind, or before it; and is the fafeft to fail 
in about the iflands, or for crofling the feas to England. ‘The agent’s is the next fleet 
racer, carrying weight in proportion to its inches. There are other fleet racers of 
note excelling upon, or beforea wind; but the cuftom-houfe boat; carrying a hight 
weight, is beft at giving chace with all winds; though by the management of its guide, 
-and not, ftarting fair, it is fometimes diftanced. g 

‘There are feveral ftore-houfes at Hugh-Town, in St. Mary’s, in which the agent lays 
up, and fecures the property of the lord proprictor of the iflands, taken out of wrecks, 
or otherwife belonging to his lordfhip. : 

Befides the places already defcribed upon St. Mary's ifland, there are thefe, viz. 
Mount Hollis, Buffer’s Hill, Down Derry, Carn ‘Thomas*, Carn Guarvil, Carn Lee, 
Perlo, Harry’s Walls, Salley Key, Trimulethin, Mount Flaggon, Banfcaron, Carn 
Morvel, Tolman, Giant’s Caftle, Newfoundland, Toll’s Ifland, &c. which require 
nothing very particular to be faid about them, the fituations of moft of them may be 
feenin the map. ~ . ; 

’ The fudden fogs, fo common in Scilly, though never unwholfome, partly anfwer to 
the ufe of rain; which yet is feldom wanted here. . 


* Carn, fignifies in Cornih, a heap of rocks, 


Thefe 
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Thefe iflands have a natural ufe in their fituation, by caufing an indraught betwixt 
them and the land’s end of Cornwall, whereby fhips going from one channel to the 
other, the more readily crofs the two tides, directly going. out or coming in, at the 
mouth of both the channels. te 
_ The direé courfes of the main-tide coming-in, being thus greatly broken and di- 

verted crofs-ways, a little before its entrance into both channels, is in a great mea- 
fure prevented rufhing dire@ly upon the extremity of the land of Cornwall, and from 
encroaching thereby, in a larger degree, upon the prefent bounds of that county. 


. Of the Inhabitants. 


THE number of people upon the ifland of St. Mary are about feven hundred, in. 
cluding men, women, and children ; and about as many in the iflands of Trefco, 
St. Martin, Bryer, St. Agnes, and Sampfon ; in’ the lat and fmalleft of which in- 
habited iflands, lives but one family, which’ goes to the places of worfhip in the other 
iflands; here being no opportunity of public devotion, nor of communication, but by 
the means of a boat. . 

The men are loyal fubjeéts, endowed with much natural ftrength of body and mind, 
giving proofs of their fortitude in bearing fatigues and hardfhips; are very good feamen 
and pilots ; and want only an opportunity of education to render themfelves more ufeful 
fubjects. : 

he women are very dextrous in the ule of the needle, and alfo in talents of good 
houfewifry ; nor do they want beauty, and other engaging qualities to recommend 
them. 

The children, or youth, difcover very forward capacities for improvement, which, 
for want of {chools of education here, they are fru(trated in and loft. In the iflands 
of Jerfey and Man, {chools are not only endowed for the education of youth; but 
libraries alfo for public inftru@ion. Which noble benefits being as much wanted and 
defired in Scilly, it#is hoped, that, among fo many generous benefactors, abounding 
in wealth and public fpirit in England, the fame good ends will be accomplifhed by 
them in thefe iflands. . 


Of the Government. 


Mr. HEYLIN, in his geography, printed in the year 1674, and editions before 
that time, is miftaken-in what he fays, “ that thefe iflands are ordered for civil mat- 
ters, as a part of Cornwall, and for military to the power of their own Governor, or 
Captain, fubordinate to the Lord Lieutenant of that county.” For they were granted 
by patent from the crown, before the time he mentions ther to be governed after 
that manner, to proprietors, who had alfo the power of the civil jurifdiction, as here- 
after is fhewn. And the proprictors being fometimes governors, had. likewife then 
the military power by commiffion, independent of the Lord Lieutenant for the county 
of Cornwall; except when he was alfo governor or proprietor of®cilly. But, in times, 
before any troops refided upon thefe iflands, Mr. Heylin’s affertion may be true, as 
is alfo what he farther afferts, “ that they were alfo {ubordinate in the tin trade to the 
Lord Warden, and court of ftanneries in Cornwall ; an officer and court eretted for 
the bencfit and regulation of the tinncre, who, by reafon of their employment in the 
mines, have many privileges and exemptions more than other fubjects ; but of late 
are limited and reftrained by a€ts of parliament.” Thus far Dr. Heylin, 
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‘The learned do€or Gibfon, (the late bifhop. of. London) in his annotations upon 
Camden’s Britannia, anno 1695, obferves, that St. Mary’s ifland in Scilly had a town” 
“called by that name: that the ifland was about eight miles in compafs; and that near 
he town is a good harbour for fhipping, in a fandy bay, wherein is anchoring at fix, 
feven, and eight fathom.water. “That at the going in, rocks-lie on either fide. That 
the faid ifland had.antiently a caftle which yielded to the force of time. But that Queen 
Elizabeth, enno 1592, built a new one, with {trong ravelins, and named it Stella Maria, 
both im ref{peét of the ravelins, which refemble the rays of a ftar, and the name of the 
ifland. And “for defence of which ifland fhe there placed a garrifon, under the com- 
anand of Sir Francis Godolphin ; and this when tke Spaniards, called in by the leaguers 
cf France, began to neftle in Little Britain. This account of St. Mary’s Ifland, which 
1 find to be true, thwarts Dr. Heylin’s opinion, as to its government, by the time. of 
rebuilding the-faid caftle, when the command of the garrifon was given to Sir Francis 
Godolphin, who is farther. contradiéted by that honourable perfon’s being: pofleffed. of 
+ the'civil power, before the rebuilding of the faid caftle. For before he had conferred 
‘on him the honour of knighthood, he had a grant of the Scilly iflands for 38 years, 
by a patent, or indenture, bearing date:the 14th of December, in the thirteenth year. 
of Queen Elizabeth, as appears by my recital-of the authorities of that grant, from the 
clote rolis, (kept in the chapel of rolls, in Chancery-lane, London) to be referred to in 
the following hiftory. ‘The date of which grant, anfwering to the year of our lord,, 
1571, is 22 years before the year 1593, when St. Mary’s caftle was built, and theres 
fore thefe iflands had been many years under a feparate jurifdiction before the year 1674, 
or even 1600, the time at fartheft when Mr. Heylin fays they were fubjeét to the civil 
power, as a part of Cornwall, under the lord lieutenant of that county. ‘The firft grant: 
of Scilly ended anno 1609. The next grant was made in the fecond year of King 
James the firft to Sir William Godolphin, for 50 years after the expiration of the latt 
term; the prefent term ending in the year 1659. The third grant was made in the 
twelfth year of King Charles the firft, to Francis Godolphin, Efq. for so years after the 
expiration of the former term, whereby his term ended in the year F709. The fourth 
and laft grant’was made in the tenth year of King William the third, to Sidney. lord 
Godolphin, for 89 years, after the expiration of the laft term to Francis Godolphin, 
Efq. and being granted (like all the reft) to his heirs and fucceffors, the prefent Earl of 
Godolphin has an inheritance of thefe iflands till the year 1798, when his term, and 
that of his fucceflors, will expire. ke : 

On the laff Saturday of every month, affemble the Court of Twelve, at the court- 
houfe, in Church -Town, where caufes are heard and determined, by authority delegated 
to twelve perfons, and a prefiding military officer, as magiftrate, who dire&t the go- 
vernment inallthe iflands. The exceptions to their determinations are, caufes touching 
herefy, treafon, man’s life, or limb, property of land, and matters and offences on the 
fea, touching thips; which laft belong to the determination of the high court of admi- 
ralty. . And appeals of this ifland court are’ made to the lord proprietor, in matters 
which are !pecial ; who direéts the juftice in the iflands. : 

Next to the magiftrate, whofe judgment is deemed of weight in the feat of juftice, 
fits the agent, (now Mr. Thomas Smith) who'holds the balance. The reft in order 
are ufually, the chaplain, collector, commiflary of mufters, and feven other of the 
principal iflanders; who are chofen at the relinquifliing, or deceafe of any one of them, 
by the majority of the furvivors of that affembly. : 

The perfon, who performs the church fervice at this ifland, is a chaplain, (but by 
fome'called the minifter) who has neither inftitution, nor induétion to this benefice, 
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Sor vifitation from the bifhop ; but being bred a man of learning at one of the two uni- 
verfities, and failing in the church preferment which he was intended for, (asa re&tor 
of-fome parifh) he obtains the performing of church offices in St. Mary’s ifland; for 
which office he is allowed a handfome falary by the lord proprietor, amounting, with. 
the furplice fees, and a Houfe allowed him to dwell in, to a good benefit.. The 
tithes pf the -iflands ‘aré all the proprietor’s, ag fet forth in the feveral prants'in this 
hiltory.- . : : 
The keys of the church are.delivered to this gentleman, by the ‘agent, when he is 
prefented to his office, and refumed on any incapacity, or unfitnefs for his duty ; as was 
lately the cafe of a gentleman entrufted with the church-office here, who over-ftudied 
himlelf in myfteries of religion ; and at laft went befide himfelf about what is paft human 
comprehenfion to know. * ; ; ; ; oe : She 
‘The chaplain of St..Mary’s vifits the iftand of Trefco, at eafter, where he gives a 
fermon, and is very generoufly received. “ He performs his offices at chriftenings,- wed« 
dings, and the lord’s facrament for thefe iflands, at the other times, in St. Mary’s. 
iland, where he refides. The off-ilanders in general come over to him for thofe purpofes.. 
The four off-ifland teachers, who are fifhermen, are appointed by the agent to read 
prayers, and preach in their refpective churches (of Trefco, Bryer, St. Martin’s and 
St Agnes,) according to the doctrine of the church of England. ‘They are men choferr 
for their exemplary morals, and are no ill grace to the pulpit. ‘Their reward is their’- 
“¥eputation, in which they endeavour to excel; and they: practife goodnefs for efteem.' 
What is farther remarkable of thefe off-ifland clergy, they take no furplice fees, nor 
require any.. . ; oy EE 2 Loan SEE ae re 
‘The {piritual court of Scilly, is the ducking-chair, at the key-head, into which’ of: 
fenders (in language. or- morality) are put, by thé order of the Court of Twelve, and re- 
_ geive their purification in holy, or falt water. ‘ : ; 
. In the Iile of Man, feandal and falfe report are punifhed by putting the offender's 
tongue into a leather noofe, expofed to view. upona {caffold; where the offender having 
flood for fome time, at the taking off this machine, (called a bridle to the tongue) 
the party is -forced to repeat three times, “tongue, thou haft lyed ;” and fo ftand 
upon record. : “ae ae 
- Thus the diftin& branches of power (unperplexed with Magna Charta) are improved, 
as the ftream of a fountain refines, _and improves, by defcending over particular Ioils,. 
and imbibing the qualities of them. oF. . 7 
The inhabitants of Jerfey, and for the fame reafons thofe of Scilly, cannot be fued 
in any of the courts of Weltminfter,: for any matter or caufe arifing within the fame ; 
Scilly, as well as Jerfey, being a diftin® jurifdiGion ; one under the direction, of’a lord 
. proprietor, as the other is under that of Bailley. _ ; a 
In the latter days* of King Edward I. and throughout the weak reign of Edward If, 
a great breach was .made in the jurifdiion of Jerfey, by itinerant judges going thither, 
pelteting the poor inhabitants with guo warranties, not only calling public grants and 
privileges in queftion, but alfo private men’s properties, to their farther vexation, in 
remitting them to the King’s Bench till the fifth year of Edward HI., when they 
were reftored, by petition, to all their former rights granted by King John, and’ 
confirmed. in the fame, with other franchifes- and ‘immunities, by a new and general 


~ charter. ; 


From Jerfey, appeals may ‘be made to council-board in matters of civil'property, above 
the value of 300 livres ‘Tournois; but not admitted for lefs value, nor yet in interlocu-. 


- * Hitt. of Jerfey. 
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tories, nor in criminal caufes, which are judged there without appeal. And herein 
is fhewn how infringements may happen in refpect of the grants privileging in Scilly, 
which fome have thought fit to difpute. 

The punithments in Scilly are fines, whipping, or ducking out of hand. And it is 
obvferved, by the effect of thofe laws, that the people here are reftrained from com- 
mitting offences, without feeling convi€tion by the ruin of their properties. Here is 
no prifon for the confinement of offenders, which fhews, that the people live upright 
enough not to require any, or that the place is a confinement of itfelf. 

It is remarkable, that no venomous infeéts or creatures harbour in thefeiflands. And 
that attorneys, or fheriff’s-officers, never fhew their faces among thefe people, who live 
by their own diftin@ property and induftry. The place is alfo clear of robbers, hovfe- 
breakers, and highwaymen, fince if any were difpofed ‘to fet up thofe trades here, the 
limits of their ficuation would render it next to impoflible for them to efcape the hands 
of juitice. ; 

Conttables, overfeers, and church-wardens, are yearly chofen to ferve their refpettive 
offices in the five inhabited iflands of St. Mary, St. Martin, St. Agnes, Trefco, and 
Bryer, which are like fo many diftiné parifhes. 

The Hole in the garrifon is the military prifon, and a difmal hole it is! for by it’s 
contrivance clofe under a hill, the moifture upon the face of the ftone walls runs down 
continually; and the bottom of a well, to lodge in, might challenge equal fafety and 
accommodation; though fome foldiers have been forced to pafs their time in forrow 
here three months, or more. 

The inventor of this damp prifon moft certainly inverted the defign of Perillus’s 

brazen bull, for fhutting men up, and drying them to powder by a fire made under 
it, which Phalaris the tyrant being fhocked at, ordered the firft experiment to be made 
upon the contriver, Perillus, Nec Lex of juftior ulla, quam necis artifices arte perire fid. 
Nothing is jufter, than that every contriver of mifchief fhould fuffer by his own inven- 
‘tion. This chill punifhment, or confinement, (inftead of a dry lodging) is at the ha. 
zard of the prifoner’s limbs, or life, tilla court-martial, or farther punifhment can 
be had. But Mr. Tovey has lately altered this prifon much for the better. Whereas 
it is expreffed by the articles of war, that an officer or foldier under arreft fhall be brought 
to trial within eight days at fartheft from the day of his confinement, here being in Scilly 
not officers fufficient for holding one, and-no certain means of a paflage betwixt Scilly 
and England, for procuring one elfewhere, an officer or foldiér under arreft muit fuffer 
feveral months imprifonment before he can be heard, if his cafe fhould be juft. Thus 
a late officer was confined to this room for fome months, for refufing to do what he ape 
prehended he had no authority for, without written orders, which were denied him ; 
that is, he would not compel the iflanders by force, to affift him in preffing hands 
for a man of war out of a merchant fhip in the harbour, or help him in fuppreffing 
a quarrel betwixt the crews; which confinement, it is fuppofed, was the cauie of his 
death. : 

The coin is of the fame kind and value here with the current coin of England, exe 
cept the [rith half-pence, which are the only change in the iflands for filver, not intrinfic 
value, but of fmaller fize than the Englifh half-pence, and are not current eltewhere. 
Thefe half pence were firft introduced by Infh traders hither, (fome. of Wood's 
agents employed by their honeft proprietor.) At which time, an inhabitant or two, 
more avaricious than honeft, favouring the impofition, made a confiderable purchafe 


of them by weight, (fome fay at the rate of about one third currency) and fo ftocked 
the iflands. é 
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The filver and gold coin of late brought here was principally for the payotent of the 
king’s works, by which the iflanders were benefited in the circulation of fome thoufands 
of pounds among them, received of the workmen for provifions and ncceffaries ; part 
of which workmen were foreigners from England, and about a third of them were their 
own people, The other money circulating here, is chiefly from the payment of the 
king’s forces, (who are paid every twagmonths, by the commanding officer) and alfo 
from fhips putting in; by which their flock of money in trade upon the ifland differs, 
according to the vifits they receive from foreigners, depcnding on uncertain accidents 
and occafions. ; 

The foldiers are quartered about St. Mary’s, in farmers and fifhermens houfes, at 
four-pence per day ; except a very few living in barracks in the garrifon, who defire to 
provide for themielves. 

‘The inhabitants in this country are not only contented with quartering the foldiers at 
four-pence per day, but fome apply to the commanding officer to have them quartered 
upon them for expending their common ifland provifion, (fifh and potatoes) and turn- 
ing it into money. , 

Though mott of the private are public houfes, where liquor is fold, without licence, 
all over the iflands, as well as in Hugh-Town, they do not hold themfelves obliged 
to quarter an officer, or accommodate him according to his rank, as being thought an 
inconveniency ; who is therefore ootige to hire a houfe, to live in, at a confiderable 
expence, by making an intereft with the agent or people to get one. 

The iflanders pay neither land-tax, malt-tax, or excife. They having no hereditary 
land in any of the iflands, nor land that can be purchafed; and are backward in building 
houfes at their own expence, and improving their land upon leafe, for the reafons be- 
fore obferved. If any do build houfes, which is but feldom undertaken, the property 
of thofe houfes, at the end of about 21 years, or perhaps 30, (the utmoft time allowed 
for poffeflion) goes to the proprietor of the iflands. 

As there is no iflander a freeholder in Scilly, fo no perfon hasa vote there for choofing 
members of parliament, nor are thefe iflands reprefented by any; which thew that 
they are no part of the county, or cotinty-juri{di€tion of Cornwall; but are diftin& from 
both, undera feparate government. Some of the iflanders can vote in choofing mem- 
bers for Cornwall by their purchafe of freehold eftates there. 

In time of divine fervice, money is colleted at church in St. Mary’s, for the benefit 
of the poor, who are bound to pray for the generous matters of thips, and other 
ftrangers, who contribute largely to their happinefs. And fome, at this time, are very 
liberai to the poor’s box, who dwell in this ifland. 

The time of the greateft fearcity here is in the months of February and March, 
when the ifland-ftock, laid in, but in part, by the common people, now deceived in 
their hopes of veffels putting in with farther fupplies, is almoft expended; and when, 
perhaps, a paflage to England has not happened in three months. But fome perfons 
of better circumftances, and forefight than thefe, and not trufting to providence, beyond 
their forefight given, lay in a ftock of foreign neceffaries, fufficient to guard againtt all 
difappointments; out of which ftock they fupply their neighbours at a good advantage 
to themfelves; and the occafions of fome who can afford to pay for their negligence, 
in not ufing their own forefight. ; 

The cattle, fowls, fheep, hogs, &c. in the iflands, moftly the property of the upper 
people in the country, and not of the common inhabitants or traders in the towns, the 
latter in time of {carcity, are therefore little benefited by them, then fold at high prices. 
by the owners, referving them for the firft top market at ftrangers coming in. But the 
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poorer fort of inhabitants never ‘want a fufficiency of fith dnd potatoes, (their common 
food) nor yet of beer and barley, bread, which abound throughout the iflands. “The: 
greateft {carcity among the middling fert of people,’ is the want of common defirable - 
Juxuries; but are never fo reduced as failors are often on’ board .of fhips at fea. 
However moft of the ifland-inhabitants are very hofpitable and gencrous in their time 
wf plenty. a oe os 

‘They expofe their lives to great hazards in venturing off, in their fmall boats at fea, 
to fave the lives of their fellow fubjects and others, by affifting hips in diftrefs. Some- 
times they fave the people, together with the fhip and cargo; fometimes the people 
only; and fometimes part of the cargo, when the people and veffel are loft. But they 
are fometimes ungratelully rewarded by the merchants for their falvage, who, of late, 
finding a pretence for taxing fome with injuftice, paid the whole number fhort of their 
agreement made with the mafter of a cloth-wreck, as alfo of the ufual allowance matle 
in fuch cafes. This treatment reminds me of a true ftory of a rich clergyman in Eng- 
land, crying. out to be faved, at the bottom of a well, into which he had fallen. by 
making a falfe ftep, by himfelf, ata chriftening, rewarding his deliverer, a poor maa 
going by, who heard his diftrefs, orily witha shilling; alledging, as an excufe for not 
parting with his money, that his deliverer had hurt him ; which ingratitude occafioned 
the poor man’s reply, ‘that if his reverence was ever faved again, ‘it fhould be by 
God Almighty.” But I am informed, that, in the falvor’s abridgment of the aforefaid 
falvage, a Cornifh juftice or two were prevailed upon by the London merchants, to take 
upon them the determination belonging to the court of admiralty. sgh 

‘Phe cultom-houfe of Scilly (taking notice of the duties on commodities: brought to: 
the place) was erected, in the time of Capt. John Crudge, about the year 1696, who 
then had there a company, and alfo the command as deputy governor. He obferving: 
fome abufes committed in fmuggling to England at that time, his reprefentation: there- 
of, occafioned the firft fettling of a cuftom-houfe, with its officers, in: thofe parts. 
his. gentleman was father to the prefent Mr. William Crudge, of Scilly, late commif- 
fary of mutters there, whofe father John Crudge, E:fq. of Cornwall, married Urfula,- 
fecond daughter, cf Sir Francis Godolphin, according to the peerage of England, by 
Arthur Collins, Efq.- * 

Salutes, to his Majefty’s garrifon, by fhips coming in, are frequently received ; and 

_ as often returned by the order of the commanding officer. And by fhipping thus com- 

ing from England, or abroad, the inhabitants of thefe iflands are furnithed with news: 
and topics for converfation ; as well as feveral kind tokens of the generofity of thefe’ 
ftrangers, with whom they fometimes make very friendly acquaintance. All civilities 
fhewn to: ftrangers are returned with fignal marks of refpeét on board of their fhips in 
the harbour, which continue there, fometimes, for fix weeks, cr two months; during. 
which. ,time and no other, St. Mary’s ifland, and that of ‘Trefco, appear like a country- 
wake,. or fair in England; where you meet with jovial hearty fouls, and generous. 
friendhip. i 


Of their Cuftoms. 

Perfons’of the middle rank are commonly addrefléd by the title of uncle,. or aunt 
fuch-a-one, either according to their chriftian or fir-names; as aunt,Sarah, aunt 
Ginver, aunt Chefin, aunt Gilliver, aunt Sherry, &€. Uncle Scaddin, uncle Ginver, 
uhclérank,“ ondlé Thias, uncle Sam, uncle Hicks, &c. who are-all psrfons of fome 
note inthe iflands. J : ; 

Their 
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: Theirovens are large iron kettles, or pots; which’ they Whéliy Over 8 tobe Baked, 
aypon heated*iron plates, or ftone hearth’s; at’ thefame tiimecove e outfide’ of 
thefe-kettle‘ovens ‘with turf-firing, whichis theif “ordinary: fewel!™ rT hete Meer ee ‘ovens 
fervealfé-forcboiling ; {o that the inhabitants of Seilly may be fald’to beiland bake“in 
the fame -oven. . Thus they bake their large loaves: of barléy-bread. > And hae ied 
loavessmarid every thing elfe, aré baked'here according to this'inethods 4s properly as 
the:common baking is done in England. © Here are fome common ovens, but feldomio or 
néver uled, 

“Vheir:method of brewing is pretty much the fame'as\in feverate parts “of England? 
excepty:as before was obterved; that they donot, in general, brew’ their malt drink 
here in fo. great perfection -asethere: «few having as-yet attained that art} though a 
: ae or two can boaft of ‘as good beer; or ales of * their "own brewing as “any ia 
England. 

‘the common Lard math ce: malt with a'piece of dingy oF farsyin*the ma ht 
to preventthé malt running out with the liquor, ‘inftead ofa bafket ufed wg tortie,” for 
that purpofe, which is‘a notable fr ugality. 

At the chriftenings there is great feafling ; and the fponfors for the’ new*bérn* wait 
greatly scaréfied by the aunts, (efpecially by the aunt-nurfe and’ midwife). ‘tiany ftrange 
things are rehearfed that happened i in the times of their remembrance, when, by¢om- 
paring notes, they agree, it'is'a good thing to marry, fince, “ualéfs ‘their forefathers 
an mothers had:fo done, they fhould never have-met and ‘known oné another as’ true 
friends and néighbours: then-t’other glafs goes round, (approved by anndod of aunt 
Sarah) to the:next happy meeting onthe like oceafion.»: Their” Spirits being thus eles 
vated, and their tongues fet a running, feveral deep and warm topics, which the preféiit 
oceafion natu rally oh on arehandled with great fluency ; which conclidés'the whole 
ceremony." # 

Their marriages are performed without banns, or licence,» And°the chaplain’s' fee 
for the ceremony is what he choofes to take; a guinea, guinea and:half, or more, “act 
cording tothe hafte or defire of the couple to be married ;' or asthe chaplain and they 
canagree. If they diflike the price, fixed*by thes chaplain; they arevat liberty, he'tells 
them, tocrofs the waterto England, if they canmake a°cheapet’bargait’ | But‘confit 
dering the trouble and expence of fuch avoyage, they. generally comply with’ histternis$ 
except whemacovple-go over to England, (by advice of aunt Sarah} to keep the vim 
of their marriage’a fecret. 

About 50.years ago, it was ufual for thofe inhabitants, who defired it, to marr 1 by 
firft having their banns publifhed in the church at Scilly ; for which, and tying the‘knot, 
the chaplain, in thofe times, was paid five fhillings, or not above half-a guinea, | But 
if, the banns were not aiked, nor defired that they fhould, the cuftom wasthen, as‘at 
prefent, for the chaplain to take what he could: get. Soldiers and perfons; ‘at: that 
time, notin circumvtances to pay for being: joined, either joined themfelves, or were 
joined gratis, i.e. they were joined:by vows, or taking one another's word, which ‘was 
binding as long as they could agree. And this fort of confcientious binding was 
obferved:to hold as faft, and be as good a fecurity of their future felicity, ‘as if the parties 
had been: tied together with the facred fhreds of matrimony. "Their nuptials ‘here are 
ufually celebrated. all the wedding-day with: mufic and. dancing’; poncladiaty: with the 
bride’s danceatnight. 

When an: iflander‘diesjfome friends fit up the fir night with:the‘dead body,* here 
it is acuftom with them to feaft chearfully during the time,’ Thenextiday ithe af 
ternoon the body is ufually carried to the ground, by fix or eight bearers, holding up 
2% 5D.2 the 
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the ends of napkins, drawn under the coffin on each fide of it, as they pafs along. The 
mourners fing chofen pfalms, during the time of proceffion, and exprefs very great 
concern for the lofs of their friend, whom they lament is no more to be feen. A 
funeral fermon, when defired on the occafion, is preached by the’chaplain, who is well 
paid for his performance, and claims by the right of his office a fearf. 

_ At Chriftmas time, the young people exercife a fort of gallantry among them called 
“* goofe-dancing ;” when the maidens are dreffed up for young men, and the young men 
for maidens. They vifit their neighbours in companies, where they dance, and make 
their jokes upon what has happened in the iflands, when every perfon is humoroufly 
told of their own, without offence being taken. By this fort of {port according to 
yearly cuftom and toleration, there is a fpirit of wit and drollery kept up among the 
people, The maidens, who are fometimes dreffed up for fea-captains and other officers, 
difplay their alluring graces to the ladies, who are young men equipped for that pute 
pole; and the ladies exert their talents to them in courtly and amorous addreffes: 
their hangers are fometimes drawn, &c. after which, and other pieces of drollery, the 
{cene fhifts to mufic and dancing ; which being over they are treated with liquor, and 
then go to the next houfe of entertainment. 

The cuftom of goofe.dancing was formerly encouraged by the military officers living 
in thefe iflands, who diftinguifhed themfelves by it among the ladies. They ufed to ge 
in party-coloured dreffes, half of one colour to the right and left, or above and below ; 
exercifing drawn fwords, in their dancing, at the houfes, where they entered and re« 
tired by proceffion of two and two. There was a ferjeant Kite who aéted his part in 
company, which was repeating verfes in praife of a military life, and laughing people 
out of their money. At this time ferenades in the night were in praétice under the 
windows of the fair ilanders, which at this day are not quite forgot. 

‘They have a cuftom of finging carols at church ona chriftmas day, to which the con- 
gregation make contribution, by dropping money into a hat carried about the church 
when the performance is over; which is amufing enough. 

On a fhrove Tuefday each year after the throwing at cocks is over, the boys of this 
ifland have a cuftom of throwing ftones, in the evening, again{t the doors of the dwellers 
houfes; a privilege they claim time immemorial, and put in praétice without controul, 
for finifhing the day’s fport. 1 could never learn from whence this cuftom took its 
rife, but am informed that the fame cuftom is now ufed in feveral provinces of Spain, 
as well as in fome parts of Cornwall. The terms demanded, by the boys, are pancakes, 
or money, to capitulate. Some of the older fort, exceeding the bounds of this whim. 
fical toleration, in the dufk of the evening, fet a bolted door, or window-fisatter at lie 
berty, by battering in breach with large pieces of rock ftones ; which fometimes makes 
ajob for the furgeon, as well as for the {mith, glazier, and carpenter. And the way of 
making reprifal, in freh cafes, is by a rope drawn acrofs the way of thefe mifchievous 
and mafked batteries, by which they difmount their heavy artillery, making them afcend 
off their carriages, into the air, to return with their own weight. 

OF kin. to this cuftom in Scilly of throwing ftones, the boys at Exeter, in Devon, 
have an annual one (not fo hard) of throwing water; that is, of damming up the 
channel in the ftreets, at going the bounds of the feveral parifhes in the city, and of 
plathing the water upon people pafling by: this I was convinced of in May 1744, going 
that way to Scilly. Neighbours, as well as ftrangers, are forced to compound hoftili- 
ties, by giving the boys of each parifh money to pafs without ducking ; each parith af- 
ferting #s own prerogative, in this refpe. 


Ig As 
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As fuperftition, and efpecially that of witchcraft, has prevailed in all places of the 
Britith dominions, fince there was an att of parliament ordained to punifh it, and fup- 
port its belief, (till the abfurdity of that act was wifely repealed) it cannot be expected 
that thefe iflands fhould be quite free of fuch delufions. Some few here imagine, (but 
moftly old women): that women with child, and the firft-born, are exempted from the 
power of witchcraft ; and tell you a ftory of a bewitching woman, that bewitched a 
man with blindnefs, who refufed her a pin: as women and men here, like thofe in 
other places, are allowed to be concerned in the fafcination of one another; and 
about the time of aunt Sarah’s childhood, (who is now wifely ftricken in years) fairies 
are faid to have frequented Buffer’s hill, in St. Mary’sifland ; but their nightly pranks, 
aerial gambols, and cockle-fhell abodes are now quite unknown. And haunted houfes, 
giants, and apparitions (fo terrible in Scilly fome years ago) are now, by application 
made to the. knowing men of Cornwall, all charmed, caft in a fpell, or conjured out of 
tbe iflands, 

As firft principles, education, and habit, are the foundation of future knowledge and 
belief, it is no wonder that notions, inftilled by fuperititious parents, nurfes, and other 
fuch like teachers, fhould grow up into the inflexible tenets and opinions, they are found 
to do in fome minds; though thefe iflands are freer from fuperttition than many parts 
of the Britith dominions. Different religions, or modes of thinking and belief, are pro- 
pagated and eftablifhed in different parts of the world from firft principles, education, 
and habit, in the maintenance of which fome are enthufiaftical enough to expofe their 
lives; though there is but one true religion, faith, or moral, proceeding from God, or: 
the voice of nature. Hence we obferve, that all thofe who deviate from the unalterable 
diétates of God and nature, fall. direétly into the religious errors of this or that parti-. 
cular country, wherein they happen. to be born, and. are taught their various and un- 
warrantable opinions from which the chriftian dodtrine only. is allowed to be exempt, in: 
its primitive purity and revelation. 


For modes of faith, let gracelefs zealots fighit ; 
His can’t be wrong, whofe life is in the night. Pops. 


The ifle of man, deferibed by a late author, is faid to be fo much under the arbitrary: - 
dominion of a certain priefthood: there, thatthe minds of the people are bound in fetters 
of fuperftition, and enflaved by ignorance, to an uncommon degree,.if what he fays be. 
true. For by his account they are taught to believe in. the power ofi working mira- 
cles, and the ifland is infefted with dezmons,. apparitions, and witchcraft ; notions 
which are not regarded in the iflands of Scilly, except by a very few of the old women. 

Mr, Dryden fays on this head ; 


By education many are miilédy 

We fo believe, becaufe we fo are bred: . 
The prieft continues what the nurfe began, 
And fo the child impofes on the man. 


For want of male pra@titioners in phyfic,. the few difeafes, and hurts, in thefe health- 
ful iflands have, for thefe many years, laft paft, been remedied by a fociety of fkilful 
aunts, conftituting a fort of college of phyficians in Scilly, of which aunt Sarah is 
the head or prefident, whofe judgment, at a long confultation, is preferred to the reft, 


and who is firft applied to in all difficulties, When they aflemble upon.a woeful, def- 
perate, 
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-perate, or doubtful-cafe,, they, refign the-patienf to-God and nature, while ‘the attending 
do&trefs provides. a-warm room, asnurfe, and, fiteneceflaries, which co-operate with ong 
common fuccefs. _ Commonedifeafés-here, not proceeding. from luxury,, lazinefs, and_ 
intemperance, are cured-byone- of the fubordinate pradtitioners with a few fimpless 
without calling inthe affilance and judgment of a,fecond or third graduate. 

Lhey arealkgood botanifls, and-haye added a great many: herbs:to their catalogue, as 
alfo reduced many -of the compounds. of .their difpenfatorys-“Ehey infpect- net. into,the. 
motions. of atoms, .particles,- and corpufeles, nor pretend'to-analyzédubftances,' nor yet 
to explain, coheefions and attractions, denfities and rarifactions, whicl?to-them is wits 

telligible.jargon.. ‘They attempt not.tolanatomize’ matter,’ or account forsits, various 
and. wonderful effets upon other.matter, aétuated by;. or conflituting a, confeious fub- 
ttance,'.."Lhemode.of. nervous fenfation, and of muféilar motion are sto hemanexpli- 
eable.; .as are likewife.the mylteries of, digeftions) tranimufations and. nutrition pegene= 
ration, gravitation, and cogitation, ‘They aim not to difcover the feries, hte 
caules, and.their dependent <efledis,s 3) but endeavour'to: excelin the experimental 
ledge of their.art, .“Lheir-fyftems.and hypothefes;are, to help, thofejin-diltrels for fea 
fake-rather than for profit... They have noambition to be thought fagacious'as-conjurors; 
by-fignificant nods, dhrewd looks, and.:myfterious hard words; nor do.they affume.an: 
air of importance.for the fake ofa, fee. Their whole art is deliyered.in plain and: ine, 
iglligible Lnglith. (ike a famous modern ;treatife,of operations in«furgery )..and. their, 
fole view is to remove pain and procure eafe; forthe performance .of which. their, 
good will and experience are their dire€tors; as a treat or yalue for their medicines} 
is. their only reward. »And.a fick, flranger, or iflander of circumftances,, can foldane 
prevail: with them, to accept of any-prefent till the cure is performed. 

hey have fiore.of chemical and galenical medicines (like the brotherhood of ire gm 
colleges) which are brought to,thefe iflands. by furgeons of merchant. fhips. and thips of 
war, who are fometimes apothecaries. ‘Ihe fimples and compounds of. their difpenfa.; 
tory confitt only’of fuch medicines as they have in the courfe of their practice, for fome 
hundreds of years, found moft effectual in removing hurts and: difeafes .to which the 
iflands are chiefly. fubject, whereby they-haveretrenched their Materia Medica toa 
very narrow compafs ; rejecting thofe ‘medicines found of inferior effect. They have 
fomesdifguifed -noftrums and fpecifics, the true fecrets “of which-compofitions' are 
depofited with their prefident. And the methods or medicines they TR to their on 
tients, they ftriétly purfue, or-takestizemfelves. 

heyweadno leQuresinmdnatomy,» nor underftand any of :thofe tcehpicad terms 3 
_ beingnot-brought up to"Latin-and Greek ; “nor do they puzzle themlelves about fibres 
contexttres, animaleulay prolific: aura, ovaria; and fallopian tube. However» theywall 
underftand the nature of propagation, and the operation-of. midwifry, at which'they are 
all reckoned very fkilful artifts, to whom the prelent generation of Scilly are beholden 
for their appearance in the world. 

They have no human fkeleténs'to fiiew. the articulation of the bones, whether by 
Gomphofis, Sutura, or Gynglinitis ; nordo they keep any {tuffed fkins of animals, whe- 
ther of fifhes, beafts, birds, of infeéts, to fhew their ‘Judgments and apartments equally 
wonderful but they dircét the lipping.in of a joint, joining a limb, by comparing it with 
its fellow, at the fame time, applying fomething to eafe pain, and wrapping the parts up 
till the cure is performed, or other judgment, if neceflary, can-be procured. ~ Wotnds 
are foon cured by their fort bandages and excellent warm balfams ; “and’ all fwellings 
they quickly r reduce by thei mane B warm pultices! very ‘needfal on fomne octafions 
in ‘thele fe Femioke ‘iffanids.~ ifmatstion: ‘laying open, and rémovihg obftactes, 

according 


. 
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according ‘to: proper métiiods, they leave the general work of healing to nature, whofe 
art is wonderful.” As to the prefident, Mrs, Sarah Jenkins, (commonly called aunt 
Sarah) ‘being’ a perfon of fingular fkilland circumftance, fhe does many acts of charity - 
atid beneVolente to the poor-diftreffed; to: which’ the reft of the younger filterhood, 
whorare not a little amiable; contribute their parts. ° - ified 

-“The'prefident is retnarkable for her-venerable long’beard which fome imagine ope- 
rates-miraculoully to the’ benéfit of thofé-who'ftroke it. “Her deputy in furgery, bleeds, 
draws teeth, &c. ; , 
PU oe MP YEO see eh! 

Of. Hiftory. ; 

Ships ‘being: fometimes loft on the coaft of Scilly, by: the -meglect; -or mifconduc& 
ofthe feamen, .efpecially in-bad weather; the merchants and':fome otlersy not always. 
made acquaiiited with the true caufe of thofe misfortunes, havean ill-grounded-opinion 
of theefituation of thefeiflands,:as well as a-blind prejudice to the difadvantage:of the: 
inhabitants; not diftinguifhing that fhips are as liable to be loft on many other:parts:of : 
the Kfiglifh, coaft; ifdiie care is not taken by the fkilful-marinery + ° digh sect: 

«As tothe Scillonidns, whom a late * author has refle&ted upon for their»conduct to# 
viards the: merchant and perfons thipwrecked on their coaft, they are certainly-much | 
more known for their fervices to firangers, in fuch times of diftrefs, than the: Cornith, + 
or-any other inhabitants on the-coafts of England. 


~® For the vindication of trath, and reputation of thefe natives, T here think-myfelf obliged: to take 
notice of the concealed author of the preteniied Tour through Great Britain 3 who, in his_falle accountof 
Cornwall (voli P 413, 414.) has made fo free with the charaéters of thefe people, and ‘i@ands that he 
never’ faw, nor could poffibly be informed of, in fo unfaithful a manner, except by the didtates of his own 
imagination. +3 ’ $ 

He has affured the,public that’the fuid ‘ iflands lie fixty mies from the Land’s End”, which account is - 
more by thirty miles rea the truth. : : 

He tells us‘alfo of * eleven fail’ of merchant fhips, homeward-bound (though fome from Spain) that 
run bump a&fhore upon Scilly, aad were loft’; which having a great quantity of Bullion, or pieces of Eight 
onboard, the money frequently drives’ a-fore (till, in good quantities ; efpecially after flormyweather.’? 
‘Chis account he delivers only upon tradition, which is as probable-asit is confiltent.. Yet in, the next-paras 

raph he draws-his conclyfion upon the truth of the narrative :, for, afferting “his flay * {everal, mornings e 
in Scilly, safter it had blown hard in the night, this may be the reafom (fays he) that we obferved the fands’ 
covered with country Lh wie running to and fro a-fhoring ‘to fee what the fea had caft’ up of ‘valte.”* ” 
‘Now 1 appeal to any. perfon living, that ever was a fhore there, whether this authorfaw the place?~or 
if.this be the cafe 2 : : 

He then ‘goes om to charadterize the inhabitants, comparing them to the dwellers upon the coaft of Suf ~ 
{ex ; dealing cruclties to ftrangers coming a {hore in diftrefs, and even among onevanother. Now, if fuch 
outrages were committed in Scilly, as this traveller’ (much at home) has peremptorily afferted, the perfons » 
velled with the authority of the civil and military power in thefe iflands, muft be guilty of the greater: 
offence to fuffer it; efpecially as thefe iflanders, in-all cafes: of tumu!t or infurreuion, are immediately 
under the command of the gartifon. So that whatever cruelties may be committed on coafts where an im- 
mediate controling-power is not’ at hand, it is impoffible for fuch to Kappen on the'coafts of Scilly, even if 
the people’s morals did not incline:them to behave otherwife; except the commanding officery:in the gar~¢ 
rifon, cari be. fuppofed in the plot. Several matters of thips, and their people, who, by diftrefs of weathers ~ 
have had the misfortune to be:thipwrecked. upon thefe coafts, can teftify to. the contrary of what this _un- * 
mierciful author-bas reprefented. ‘They ean teftify the voluntary kind fervices of the iflanders in the prefer- 
vation of their lives, and falvages of their thips cargoes 5 for which they had vewatd from. the Englih, “or © 
otherimerchants:* And.eves, in the late war, their enemy, the French, acknowledged “the: generofity and 
benevolence) of. a. few fifhermen, who, at the extreme hazard of their own lives, delivered the diftreffed) 
Frenchmen-from perifhing among,the weilern rocks, in a veffel they had taken from us, and brought; in 
there by mifchance:* for which re-eapture they reecived ample reward from the London merchants, - (as in 
the text) farther on, 1 have obferved) though thefe iflanders, to their great difeouragement, are Sometimes. 
ighted,-or rather ill rewardedy by.themerchant, for thofe fervices. : zs a, ; 


;& 
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If a hip is not acquainted with the going at Scilly the muft hoift her colours, 
and fire a gun for a pilot, when one or more will prefently come off to carry her in, 
even in very bad weather. And fo vigilant are all pilots in Scilly upon every fuch 
emergent occafion, that boats will put off from different parts of the iflands at 
the fame time, running the greateft hazard, endeavouring who fhall firft lay her aboard. 

‘be pilots are paid from one guinea to five, and upwards, according to the weather, 
and the hazards they run in going off; and likewife of the value of the thip and cargo, 
which they bring in. 

Sir Cloudefly Shovel, 2 native of Morfon, near Clay, ih Norfolk, after arriving to 
high honours in the fervice of his country, was loft near thefe iflands, upon the Gilfton 
rock, returning from Toulon, O@ober 22, 1707, and not upon the Bifhop and Clarks, 
as by fome have been reprefented. It was thick foggy weather, when the whole fleet 
in company, coming (as they thought) near the land, agreed to lye-to, in the after- 

“noon; but Sir Cloudefly, in the affociation, ordering fail to be made, firft {truck in the 
night, and funk immediately. Several perfons of diftin€tion being on board, at that 
time, were loft; particularly the Lady Shovel’s two fons by her former hufband, Sir 
John Narborough, with about eight hundred men. ‘The Eagle, Captain Hancock Com. 
mander, underwent the fame fate. ‘The Rumney and Firebrand alfo ftruck and were 
loft; but the two Captains and twenty-five of their mea were faved. ‘The other men of 
war in company efcaped by having timely notice. 

At the eaft part of St. Mary’s ifland in Porth-hellic bay, the body of Sir Cloudefley 
came a-fhore by the tide, after floating patt feveral rocks, and leffer iflands. Some re- 
late he was firft found up a hatch, with a little dog dead by him, he endeavouring, by 
that means, to fave himfelf. He is faid to have becn taken up by a foldier belonging 
to St. Mary’s garrifon, who buried him in the fand at Porth-hellic. Being afterwards 
fought, he was difcovered by the marks of his body, where he had been wounded, and 
svas removed from thence by the Purfer of the Arundel‘on board that fhip in the har. 
bour, where he was embalmed by the order of the commander. His body was from 
thence conveyed to Plymouth by the Salifbury, lying in ftate there, in the Citadel, till 
Lady Shovel ordered the removal of it to her houfe, in Soho-fquare, London. It was 
attended to the limits of the corporation by the mayor and court of aldermen with great 
pomp and folemnity, the whole garrifon was under arms, during the time of proceffion, 
and cannon fired by minutes, to pay the honours due to the memory of fo public a be. 
nefaGor, After the honours done him at Soho, with a folemnity deeply expreffing his 
J.ady’s and the public concern, his body was repofited in Weftminfter-abbey, among 
the heroes of renown, where the fad memorable ftory is written upon his tomb-{tone. 
His Lady is faid to have rewarded the foldier who firft found the body with a penfion 
for life. 

It is from the near fituation of the Moor-Ground to this bay of Porth-hellic, before- 
mentioned, that fome have imagined it a place fit for improving into a fafe harbour 
for thips, which they think might be done at a little expence; and that there are other 
places, at hand, fit for building veffels, ready to annoy the enemy, or for carrying on 
trade. And by Sir Cloudefley’s body coming a-fhore at this place fome fuppofe that it 
pointed at fome future benefit to this country. 

About Oétober, in the year 1736, a thip richly laden, called the Triumph, Captain 
Crofs Commander, from. Jamaica, for London, came a-fhore upon the weft part of 
St. Mary’s garrifon, in a violent ftorm, and ftriking near the Stevel Rock (fee the map) 
went all to pieces, with her cargo a-float. The captain, carpenter, boatfwain, and moft 
of the crew were drowned, endeavouring to get a-thore, with the feas runuing over 

them; 
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thems but the furgeon, mate, anda few of the feamen were providentially faved. 
Some were loft by attempting to fecure part of the money, fome preferved, with bags 
of it brought a-thore, and others bruifed to pieces among the rocks. ‘The captain (being 
fenfible of his inevitable fate) recommended the money to the care of the living, being 
about 10,0001. fpecie. The rich furniture was ‘faved by the iflanders, as part of the 
cargo, with a confiderable quantity of the money, which was divided among the falvors, 
though the ther commanding officer took proper thare of it into poffeffion for the widow 
of the deceafed matter. This accident is faid to be owing to the ill condué of the crew 
intoxicating themfelves with rum, at coming. into the foundings, and the thick weather, 
by the account of thofe who efcaped. 

About the year 1743, a Dutch Eaft-Indiaman, outward-bound, was loft off St. Agnes 
in about 20, or 22 fathoms of water, with all the people. heir firing of guns, ‘as’ 
a fignal of their diftrefs, was heard in the night ; but none could give them affiftance. 
Many of their bodies floated a-fhore at St. Mary’s, and other iflands, where they were 
buried by the inhabitants, And fome were taken up floating upon the tide, and were 
duried. : 

A Butch lady, with her children, and fervants, going’to her hufband, an Eaft-Indta 
governor, was prevented feeing of him by this unhappy accident. A diver thereupon 
was fent, by the Dutch merchants, to difcover and weigh the plate of confiderable va- 
lue. But the tide running {trong at bottom, and the fea appearing thick, the diver. 
could not fee diftinaly through the glafs of his engine, fo returned without fuccefs, 
This wreck ftill remaing as a booty for thofe who can find it. . 

The figure of the diving-engine (made of thick planks, bound together with iron’ 
hoops, and headed at the ends) was a tapering-veffel in which the diver was plugged up, 
with as much air as could be blown into it, with a pair of bellows; at the time of his 
going down. His naked arms went out at a couple of round holes, next the biggeft 
end; being- exactly fitted to them, wrapped round with neats’-leather to keep out the 
water. Lying flat on his face, with his legs buckled down with ftraps to keep him fteady, 
he looked through a piece of round glais, fixed right before him, in the fide of the en- 
gine, of about fix inches over, and two in thickneis. , Thus he defcended by the force 
of weights fixed to the under parts of the engine. He carries a life-line in his hand, 
which he pulls hard upon, when he feels too much preflure, or wants to be drawn up. 

” "Phis engine is likewife {upported with hoops on the infide, to counter a& the preflure 
of the water without, in greatdepths. The biggeft end of it, where the diver enters, 
‘is. made to take off, being fitted with crofs-bars and {crews, to fupport it, when duly fixed. 
4 plug-hold at the upper convexity, Icts in frefh air when the diver is drawn up ; for at 
being opened, the confined airrufhes out. ‘This ‘plug faves the trouble of taking off the 
head of the engine, to give freth air at each time of drawing it up. 

Several wrecks are remembered coming a-fhore among thefe iflands, which would be 
tedious to defcribe in all thetr difmal circumfiances, and therefore I fhall add but little ~ 
sore on the fubjec ; but fhall obferve that the people of Scilly are not fuch gainers by 
wrecks as fome have imagined; for of what they get.out of the fea they only enjoy a 
proportionable part for falvage ; the reft belonging to the proprietor, or perhaps to the 
merchants. And as there ts a military command, and civil power‘in the iflands, thefe 
rights are duly looked after, for the perfons to whom they properly belong. What ig 
faved at the hazard of -Hivesfrom the devouring of the fea, the falvors are, by Fight of 
nature, as well as of reafon, entitled toa fhare of ; the prefent agents’ bufinefs being 
to diftribute juftice in that refpe&t. A dead whale came a-fhore anna 1745 among the 
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off-iflands, by which the inhabitants of Trefco, Bryer, &c. were benefited in the Sperma 
Geti, fold for {rx-pence per pound. ; é 

Since the damage in 17.44, to thefe iflands, by inundation, for want of proper banks 
being kept up againft the low ground, the fame year a fire broke ont by fome un- 
known accident, in the middle of the night, on October 24, 1774, in the lower rooms 
of the dwelling-houfe of Gilbert Leg, fituated upon the high part of St. Mary’s ifland, 
called Mount Toddin ; the flames of which left only the walls of the houfe ftanding ; 
and confumed all the neceffaries that the poor fufferers had. One of their daughters 
at this time being in bed, in an upper apartment, who could not be got out, was burnt 
to death, and found half confumed the next morning.. The poor parents, with the reik 
of their children, (miferably feorched and bliftered, before they could quit the flames) 
had juft time to efcape with their lives, and were afterwards covered with great part of 
a new fkin, by a furgeon, who happened to be prefent, in the iflands at the time of 
the misfortune. 

As the naked diftrefs, &c. of thefe poor fufferers called for immediate charity and 
afliftance, the benevolence of feveral perfons appeared very remarkable, in covering 
their nakednefs, and furnifhing them: with neceflaries.. The fhip Phoenix was loft on 
September 19,.1745, upon the Gulf-Rock (before defcribed) in a fleet, under convoy, 
going from Scilly to the ifle of Wight, the men were then taken up, except two of the 
landers loft. This fhip was a re-capture from the French, taken by one of their pri- 
vateers, near Scilly, coming from South Carolina, loaden with rice, when French hands 
being put on board with intent of carrying her to the next french port, was brought, 
by miftake, among the rocks, where fome fifhermen of the iflands, obferving it, con- 
duéted her into St. Mary’s road, under the command of the batteries. This. was ef- 
feted by four fifhermen and a boy, who fince have received a moiety among them of 
3oo0l, falvage; the fhip and cargo being valued at that fum by the London merchants, . 
behaving honovrably in this affair.. The lofs of other fhips has happened upon this 
rock in the memory of perfons living; concerning the nature of which there are various 
accounts. Some report its howling, by the waves or tides formerly rushing through its 
cavities, (whence it was called Wolf) which noife fome pretend was a fignal for mari- 
ners to avoid it; but Afhermen in thofe parts being difturbed at the noife, filenced it, 
by filling up the vacuity with ftones. A perfon taking a curfory furvey of the channel, 
in the year 1742, as far as Scilly, took one of his ftatiens at low water as he toli me) | 
upon this rock, where he obferved a cavity like a brewer’s copper, with ruibilh at 
the bo:tom, without being able to aifign a caufe for its coming there ; and going to 

’ make his enquiry, the weather changing of a fudden, and beginning to blow, the {eas 
beating over him, he could not inform himfelf ; but was towed off, with his initruments, 
by a rope, caft from a boat at a diitance. 

For the better fecurity of fhipping in the channel he propofed, to the Trinity Board, 
the mocring of a buoy to this rock, in fuch a manner that it fhould fwing clear of the . 
rock, carrying a bell upon it, fo as to ring by the motion of the waves, and to yive 
netice of danger; but this jingling fcheme (of Buoy Bells, upon the Englith coalis 
for ilarming us) was not then accepted; en a fuppofition, that the fifhermen (not 
a, proving the mufic) wi uls remove the bells, when they catched no fith. 

At Senen Church-town, rear the extremity of Cornwall, there is tie bafe of an old 
fione column, belonging to a building which was taken up by fome i:fhermen, at the 
piace ol iGc Deven Stones (nientioned at the beginning )of about eighteen inches in height, 
and three feet diameter at th- circular bafe, Befides which, other pieces of building, 
and glafs windows, have been taken up at different times in the fame place, with divers 

kinds 
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kinds of utenfils; which circumftances, put together, perfuade that, where the Seven 


‘Stones now appear in the fea, it was formerly dry land inhabited; as it is not impro- 


bable that the city called Lions flood there, fpoken of by tradition, and that the faid 
pieces of building and utenfils are a part thereof. Nor is it lefs probable, that there 
was a tract of Jand called Lionefs, extending itfelf from the prefent Land’s End 
of Cornwall to Scilly, or beyond, which, according to tradition, was {walllowed by 
the fea. : 

An edie of the fatellites of jupiter was obferved at Scilly, which being alfo obferved 
at Greenwich, the difference of time betwixt the two meridians was found to. be 26/ 
40”, which being turned into degrees (by allowing 360 to 24 hours) gives 6° 40! 
for the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Scilly. The latitude of St. Ma- 
ry’s ifland was then obferved to be 49° 55’ and that of the Light Houfe ifland 49° 
§3/ 30% ‘The Lizard point of Cornwall and St. Mary's ifland I found to be nearly in 
the fame parallel of latitude; bearing eaft and welt of each other. 


A Propofal, or Bill, laid before the Parliament by Mr. William Whifen, (April 25, 
1716) for the better Dircétion and Prefervation of Ships ufing the Britifh Channel. 


¢ Whereas it has been many years found, by fad experience, that not a few fhips 


‘failing into the Britith channel, have miffed of their true courfe, and unexpectedly 


fallen either into the Briftol channel, or among fome of the rocks of Scilly, not without 
great delays and danger, and the lofs of many of them, of which Sir Cloudefley Shovel 
and his fleet are a late difmal inftance ; and whereas the prefent Light-Houfe on St, 
Agnes ifland there, though otherwife very ufeful, is fo far from being always an effectual 
remedy in this cafe, that as Dr. Halley, who has nicely viewed that place, has obferved, it 
is frequently not fafe to trufta fhip in the night, fince that very expectation feems often 
to have occafioned the lofs of many fhips. It is humbly propofed, in order to the fecu- 
rity of navigation in that dangerous fea, that a ball of light or fire be thrown up from 
St. Mary’s, the principal of the iflands of Scilly every midnight, and three times more 
every night, to be proportioned as the neceffities of navigation fhall require. That the 
mortar and ball be fuch as may afford light above a degree of~a great circle, or fixty 
geographical miles ; and the found heard above one third of the fame diftance, both 
which we know from frequent experience may certainly be done. And that the pro- 
pofer and his afliftants may be enabled, by a fmall duty upon the tunnage of thipé, 
or otherwife, as to the wifdom of the parliament fhall feem meet, to fet about the fame 
defign immediately for the advantage of this nation, and thecommon benefit of mankind. 

Witiiam Wuiston.” 


As the commerce and profperity of this nation greatly depends upon the fkilful na- 
vigation of fhips coming into the Englifh channel from the ocean, I have here, for 
public benefit inferted the judicious directions of the gentleman whofe name is under- 
neath inferted, for the fecurity of homeward-bound fhips againft the dangers of Scilly, 
St. George’s channel, or the French coalt, &c. 


Captain Robert Brown’s Directions for homeward-bound Ships coming into the Englifh 
Channel. 


Firft, 1 recommend that all fhips and vefiels, coming off the ocean, be fteered in a 
parallel of latitude, not more nor lefs than 49 30; keeping your lead going, endea- 
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vour to {trike the ground in roo or 120 fathom water, which I call the puter-edge of 
the Britifh bank or foundings; fteer from thence E. B. 8. 2 S. in order to Keep your 
latitude by the compafs, till by your log you have run 80 leagues from the above found- 
ings of 100 or 120 fathom. eaftward; then may you_haul to the northward, and 
make the land at pleafure. But if interrupted by clouds or hazy weather, fo that 
you have miffed an obfervation for feveral days, whereby you cannot, with certainty, 
determine your latitude; in fuch cafes, if yeu come into foundings from: “> wefterm 
ocean, obferve, as before, to get ground if poffible, in 100 or 120 fathoms ; which 
obtained, keep your log and lead going: every hour, fteering E. B.S. 4S. till, by your 
diftance, you have run from the aforefaid foundings 40 or 45 leagues, andsfhoaled, 
your water gradually lefening to 60 fathom; then you may find it difficult to deter 
mine whether you are to the northward or the fouthward of Scilly ; for the foundings 
on both fides I have-otten found to be pretty near alike. : 

Therefore to refolve this doubt,- I recommend fteering a foutherly courfe from the 
aforefaid diftance run, and depth of 60 fathom; and as you fail to the fouthward you 
will deepen your water from 60 to 70 and 75 fathom, which having done you may 
depend on the Britifh channel being open, and clear from the danger of cither running 
a-fhore on Scilly, or into St. George’s channel; too often the fate and cafe of fhips, 
who, for want of {uch ‘helps, are fometimes loft with the lives on board, or dangeroufly 
bewildered. , : ' 

When you have got the depth of 70 or 75 fathom aforefaid, immediately alter the 
foutherly courfe to E. or E. B.S. till, by your diftance, you are fhot within Scilly 
iflands, the faid places lying about fixty-two or three leagues from the weftern edge of 
the Britifh foundings, then may you haul to the northward, and make the land as you 
think proper. But, if you come from the fouthward, the coatt of Spain, Portugal, or 
Bay of Bifcay, you mutt be likewife careful how you come in with the channel 
in thick weather ; for as you ftrike ground with your lead you will often find coarfe 
foundings ; and, ifnear Ufhant, gravel with fmall ftones, which ground is much fteeper 
than the edge of the weftern bank: for if you come into your foundings with the 
channel open, fteering to the northward to make the Land’s End, Lizard, &c. in running 
eight or ten leagues you will go from 100 to 75 or 7o fathom in the faid diftance A 
whereas, being to the weftward, you may run 20 or 30 leagues, and not make more 
difference in your founding than aforefaid. So that, from what I have advanced, it 
will be eafy to determine whether you have the channel ‘open or not; a difpute 
that has often puzzled the moft experienced mariners, and tkilful navigators, ufing thefe 
feas. : a ; ; 
However, I muft obferve, that fometimes, in the aforefaid foundings, Ihave met 
with a ftrong northerly current, at the rate of about one mile an hour, which and about 
17 degrees variation weft at this time, fhould be duly accounted for, in order to keep 
the true parallel of latitude afore-mentioned ; as likewife in fome fea-charts the latitude 
‘of the Land’s End, Lizard, &c. are laid down ten miles to the nortliward of their true 
latitude. So that if thefe impediments are not all duly confidered, and allowed for, I 
fay, from what I have already obferved, an error may be eafily contracted, greatly en- 
dangering the lofs of a fhip*. 


* Nore, That in coming up Channel, when a-breaft off the Lizard, 
and off the Start Point 45. The praétical mariner finding it diffiult to get’ ground in a florm, or hard 
blowing weather, at 100 or 120 fathom, coming-into channel, bemay follow the above rules, getting ground 
at $0 fathom or lefs, by making proper allowance, according to the depth of water. 


» you will have 50 fathom water, 


Thefa 
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’ Thefe ‘directions being carefully obferved, your latitude and diftance will be corrected, 
and a tolerable knowledge of the fhip’s pofition may be inferred. : 

And I would alfo advife all fips to be careful how they deal with the French coatt ; 
for let the weather be as it will, after having run the diftance aforefaid, of the iflands of 
Scilly, then make bold with your own, in order to fhun falling in with the iflands of 

. Guernfey, Jerfey, &c. which fo often ends in frightful circumfances. of both hips and 

lives. , : 

And lafily, obferve, that in founding a ftream and to-the weftward of Scilly you will 
find bluifh oozy ground; fo that when by your lead you Have fuch ground, you may 
be affured where you are, and therefore fhapé your courfe accordingly. 

The inhabitants of Scilly, feeling the effects of their remote fituation, are folicitous of 
improving their induftry, in being enabled to fet up and carry on a fifhery in. the 
iflands; promifing themfelves equal fuccefs.with the inhabitants of Cornwall, orother 
fubjects ;- their fituation for fuch an undertaking being inferior tonone. ‘Their hopes 
are ftillin having a drawback, or debenture, upon falt, allowed them, by authority of _ 
parliament, like the ifland of Jerfey, whereby they would be enabled to fend their falted 
fifh to market. But, in their prefent circumftances, riot being able to pay the Englifh 
duties on falt, till they can difpofe of their commodity, their fervice to their prefent ge- 
neration is greatly retarded. , : : 

‘They cure moft of their fifh with French falt, purchafed for a low price.-. They ex>- 
ceed all others in the art of curing ling, which the Cornifh take off their hands, having 
none fo good of their own; who, by their county-intereft, I am told, hinder the pro- 
motion of thefe iflanders in the feveral branches of fithery, for the lucre to themfelves. 

There being no decked veffel, at prefent, belonging to the iflands, fit to put to fea in 
bad weather, or upon emergencies, the inhabitants are the more perplexed in their 
trade and fupply of convenient necetfaries. Nor can certain intelligence be given to 
England, for want of a decked veilel, if an enemy fhould attempt. to land. In the 
paflages betwixt England aad Scilly, made in the fmall ifland-boats, with the fea’ fre- 
quently breaking over them, paflengers (like the iflanders) fhould be qualified .to.en- 
dure wetting or the weather, like fo many ducks: for when the boat is half filled with 
water, as it frequently happens, by the fea breaking in, the odds of finking to fwimming 
are pretty eonfiderable. However, the boatman undertakes to empty-the water with 
his hat, or what comes to hand, without the leaft concern; though, notwithffanding his 
bravery, he is fometimes glad to return from whence he came to look his friends ance 
more in the face; for which he has but {mall time allowed him. A boat fometimes 
fills, or over-fets, in being too defperate;. when the Captain and all his crew fteer di. 
rely to the bottom. An inflance of which fort happened to a boat going from Pen- 
fance to Scilly fome time ago, .when they took their departure from Mounts-bay.; but 
were never heard of fince. And misfortunes of this kind are too frequent among ‘the 
iflanders in going from one ifland to another, by which accidents at different times thefe 
iflands have been very much unpeopled. A {mall floop, in the poffeflion of the agent, 
though a bad failor, and chiefly in ufe for his own affairs, afforded fome conveniency to 
thefe iflanders ; but going over to England, in the beginning of the year 17.45, ina de. 
cayed condition, was broke up at Penfance for firing ; there being no decked veffel be- 

longing to the iflands ever fince. . . 7 

A clergyman, of learning and capacity, lived in thefe iflands a few years ago, by whom 
many of the youths. were greatly benefited, and improved in their education, when the 
idanders in general received uncommon advantage in their literature and morals; feve- 

’ . ral 
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ral of whom have fince rifen to preferment in England, and become very, ufeful mem. 
bers of fociety. : 


Monumental Inferiptions in the Church and Church-Yard of St. Mary's Tiand, in 
; Scilly. : 
To the memory of Frances the wife of Jofeph Hunkins, of Gatherly, in the parifh 
.of Lifton, in Devonthire, governour of the iflands of Scilly. 
She was the daughter of Robert Lovyes, of Beardon, in the parifh of Boyton, in 
“Cornwall, Efg.; died the 30th day of March, 1657, about the 46th year of her age. 
Bleft foul thy-race is run. whilft we behind 
. Strive for that crown which thou, prepar’d, didft find, 


In Chrift, for thee, here fhall thy body ref, 
Till with thy foul it be for ever blett. 


Here lieth the body.of John the fon of ‘fhomas and Mary Ekins, of the ifland of 
Scilly, who was born the 16th of February, 1670, and died the 4th of November, 
1675, Non.mortuus, fed dormit. 

Here lies the body of Peter Rattenburgh, late commiflary of this ifland, who died the 
4th of May, anno domini 1709, and in the 67th year of his age. 

The law of kindnefs was in his heart, and 
‘Truth and juftice in his lip and life. 

Here lieth the body of Elizabeth the daughter of Peter and Hannah Rattenburgh, 
who died March 22, anno dem. :yo4, in the 2oth'year.of her.age. Alfo the body of 
Robert Rattenburgh, who died March 24, aged fix years and five months, anno dom. 
1707-8. Likewife, the body of Fofcarinus, fon to Peter and Jane Rattenburgh, who 
died April 3, anno dom. 1708, in the sth year of his age. Here alfo, after having fuc- 
ceeded his father as commiflary of the ifland not full three years, lie the remains of 
Martin, fon of Peter and Jane Kattenburgh, interred April 2, ano dom. 1712, in the 
agth year of his age. 

Here lieth Robert and Sarah Wyeth, late of Wood-bridge, in Suffolk: he died 
on St. Agnes ifland, in the 6gth year of his age: fhe died on this ifland, in the 
gad year of her age. They were buried on the 11th and 17th of Auguft, anno dom, 


1717. : 

Tare lieth the body of Jane the wife of Thomas Brown, of Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, | 
mafter and mariner. He had born, by her, five fons and one daughter. She died in 
ther paflage from Rochel, in France, May 4, 1713, and was.buried here May the 6th 
following, being in the 3oth year of her age. 

_ Here lieth the body of Dinah (I fuppofe Diana) the wife of George Hooper, who 
Mied the 5th day of April, anno dom. 1722, in the 82d year of her age. 


In Cornwall was fhe born, Cornwall her breeding gave, 
Scilly a hufband, fix children, and a grave. 


Here alfo lies the body of Henry, the fon of George and Dinah Hooper, who died 
-the 12th day of July, anno dom. 1720, in the ggth year of his age. ; 

With fome others, of which thefe are the principal. : 

The language fpoken in Scilly, is a mixture of the weft-country dialeét, with the 
common Englifh. 


7 8 For 
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Fora lift of the abbats, who governed in Scilly, fee Mr. Brown Willis’s mitred par- 
liamentary abbeys, v. i. p. 170. Where, from the firft abbat Almerus, made at the’ 
finifhing the church, anyg 981, he enumerates 32 to the time of John Dyminston in” 
the year 1458, who obtained for himfelf and fucceflors, abbats of Taviftock, the ufe of 
the mitre and all the pontifical habits, as may be feen by the patent printed in Rymer’s 
Foedera. ‘This patent contains the power of benediCtion at mafles as other bifhops 
ufe. ‘To follow any fuit in the Pcpes court to him and his fucceffors for ever. With 
licence granted to receive letters and apoftolical bulls, to execute, read, or caufe to be. 
read, without moleftation or annoyance of any of the faid abbats, their proctors, fa- 

’ vourers, counfellors, affiftants, adherents, publifhers, &c. for putting the fame in effect, 
notwithf{tanding any ordinances, provifions, a¢ts orother clanfes before containing the 
contrary: witnefs the king at Weftminfler, the 3d day of February, 36 H. VI. with 


this John Lymington to John ‘eryn the laft abbat, he enumerates five abbats inclufive, — 


in all 37. . For furrendering the faid abbey, with 20 of his monks, in March 20,1538, 
he obtained for himfelf a penfion of :ool per ann. for his life. ; : 

King Athelftan came to the crown of England anno G25. He erected a monattery 
of Benediétines at Exeter in g32, which probably was done foon after his conqueft of 
Sciily at his return to England ; which conqueft thereof might be about 927. An* 
abbey of Benedictines was founded at Taviftock by Ordgar Earl of Devonhhire, including 
Scilly, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Rumon, 961. ‘This abbey was valued at 
go2l. 5s. 7d. per annum, 26 H. VII. 1535. Theiflands of Scilly were moftly governed ° 
by lords, abbats, and coroners, from the time of their conqueft by King i thelftan till 
30 H. VUI., when the abbey of ‘Taviftock was diffolved, as alfo about which time were 
all others, 1539. From one part of the dedication of this abbey (including Scilly) to 


St. Mary, it-is probable that the ifland of St. Mary, the chief of Scilly, borrowed its 


naine. - 

After the diffolution of abbies and monattical eftates, the ecclefiaftical jurifdiGion of — 
Scilly devolving to the fee of Exeter, the civil power was granted by the crown to lords 
proprietors, on condition of their paying certain rents into the hands of the receiver for 
the dutchy of Cornwall, for the tenure of ‘thofe iflands; -by which they came to be ac- 
knowledged as part of the jurifdiction of the faid dutchy ; but orly-by the king’s favour: 
for I cannot find by any records that they were ever annexed thereunto. ‘ 

They are fubjeét by the faid grants only to the laws of their own court ‘of civil judi- - 
cature, in all matters of debt, ’trefpafs or property, in difpute ; the high fheriff for the 
county of Cornwall having no authority in Scilly, except by permiffion of the lord pro. - 
prietor thereof. 

And here I fhall obferve, that in the grant of the dutchy of Cornwall (which I have 
feen) to the Prince of Wales, as eldeft fon of Eng!and, there is no mention made of 
the iflands of Scilly; though boroughs, franchifes, liberties, corporations; privileges, 
immunities, &c. are particularly and numeroufly recited ; whence if Scilly appertains, . 
or isa part of the faid dutchy, it is rather permitted by favour than given to be fo by 
royal authority ; efpecially as the grant of thofe iflands to feveral late proprietors,. is 
expreffed in fo-ample a manner. 


The 
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The following Deeds, Gants, Records, 8c. foew the Nature of the Government of 


Sciily, and what has. been done there according tothe Succeffion of Years, for which ihey 
are collected, A 


HENRY T. King of Englarid* grants to William Bifhop of Exeter, and to Richard 
fon of Baldwin, and to his jufticiary of Devonfhire and Cornwall, in perpetual alms to 
Olbert, abbat of Taviftock, and Turold, his monk, all the churches of Scilly with their 
appurtenances and the laad, fuch as the monks or hermits held in the time of King Ec 
ward, and Burgal Bifhop of Cornwall. 

Reginald (the king’s fon) Earl of Cornwall, had a confirmation of the fame, and 
wreck of fea, w was vetted in him, as is apparent from the following charter. 

Reginald, + the Earl of Cornwall, the King’s fon, to all his barons and his bailiffs of 
Cornwall, and Scilly greeting, Know ye, that I, for the fole fake of Henry my father, 
and mine own, have granted and confirmed in fee and perpetual’ alms to the monks of 
Scilly, as to the proper prebends of my father-all wreck in them iflands (which they 
hold) which shall happen, except whale and a whole fhip, that is to fay, Rentemen, 
-and Nurcho ; and in the ifland of St. Elidius, St. Sampfon, and St. Theond. ‘Witnels 
Ralph de Boroard, at Dorchefter. 

The confirmation of B. Bilhop, of Exeter, of the tenths of Scilly, is thus; 

B. Bithop of Exeter{, Know ye, that I have feen and read the deed, in which Richard 
de Wich confeffes, that he granted in fee, or perpetual alms, all the tenths of Scilly, and 
namely of Coneys, which he unjuftly detained from the monks, becaufe he thought 
the tenths were not the right of the abbat, and convent of Taviftock, and their brethren 
of the monaftery of St. Nicholas of Scilly ; for his foul and the fouls of his parents, and 
of Reginald, the Earl of Cornwall, his Lord. And this grant by the book of the 
Evangelifts, with my own hand I offer upon the altar of the bleffed Rumon, at Tavi- 
ftock, in the prefence of B. abbat, and the convent of the fame, and many others: be- 
caufe as well the monattery of Taviltock, as all the land of Richard de Wich of Scilly, 
belonging to my diocefe. And I, as bifhop and diocefian by epifcopal authority, and this 
prefent aye: and fealing, do allow and confirm. 

Pope Celeltine§ by his Bull (dated 4 Cal. June, A. D. 1193) confirms to Herbert, 
abbat of Taviftock, and his fucceffors, the iflands of St. Nicholas, St. Sampfon, St. 
Elidius, St. Theona, and-the,ifland, called, Nullo, with their appurtenances. And all 
churches and oratories built throughout the iflands of Scilly ; with the tenths and 
offerings, and other appurtenances. And two pieces of digged ground in the ifland of 
Agnes; and three pieces in the ifle of Ennor. 

John], by the grace of God, &c. Know ye, that we have given, granted, and con- 
firmed to the abby of Scilly the tythe of ‘three acres of Affart land in the forelt of 
Guffer. Witnefs ourfelf, &c. 

John, by the grace of Grace of God, &c. To all fheriffs and their bailiffs, greeting. 
We command you, that you fuffer not the Canons of Scilly to be impleaded for any 
tenement which they hold, except before us, or our fteward of Normandy. Witnels 


ourfelf at Argenth, the 7th day of July, in the firtt year of our reign. 
















* Monat. Anglican. v. i p rooz. Et ex Cart. pred. F. 3. a. penes Johannem Maynard, Armig. 
+ Ibid, _ Ibid, Cod. Fol? 24. 3 Monat. vii. p98 + 
y Cart, 1. Joan. p. i, a. 219, 


King 
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_ King Henry IIL, commands Drew de Barrentine, Governor of his iflands of Scilly, 
or his bailiffs, that they deliver every year'to Ralph Burnet feven quarters of wheat, 
which Robert Legat ufed to receive, and which is efcheated to the king. 

The fame king fends his mandate to the barons of the exchequer to allow, on account, 
to Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iflands, out of the farm of the fame, 20l. 


viz. rol. for the 33d year of his reign, and tol. for the 34th year, in lieu of rol. yearly. 


lands, which he granted him by his deed in the iflands aforefaid. Witnefs the King at 
Rading, January 26. : 

Alfo the fame King commands the fame Barons to deliver to his beloved and 
faithful fubject Drew de Barrentine, Governor of the faid iflands, out of the iffue of 
the faid iflands, five marks which he paid by the faid King’s command to Guifchard de 
Cranvil by gift ofthe faid King. Witefs the King at Windfor, the 21ft day of Jae 
nuary. There is alfo another grant from that King to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
thus: Allow Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iflands, forty marks, which he paid, 
by our order, to our beloved and faithful fabjeé&t and fervant Nicholas de Moles, and 
thirty marks which he laid out for his expences, when he was laft in our fervice at Gaf- 
cony. Witnefs ourfelf at Haverling, the 19th day of Augult. 

Affize Roll, * taken before John de Berewick, and other Juftices at the Court of 
Launcefton (in com. Cornub, ) at Michaelmas Term, anno 30 Edv. I. ; 

The abbat of Taviftock being fummoned to anfwer to the King in a plea of quo 
warranto, by what right he claimed the fhipwrecks happening in all the iflands of Scilly, 
the abbat appears, and fays that he and all his predeceflors had enjoyed them without 
interruption for time immemorial; and therefore defires that his right may be tried by 
a jury, When John de Mutford joins iffue for the King, and, upon enquiry being made, 
the jury found that the {aid abbat, and all his predeceflors, had enjoyed all the wreck 
that had happened in all the aforefaid iflands for time immemorial ; except gold, whale, 
fcarlet cloth, and fir, or mafts, which were always referved to the King, in the refpedtive 
grants of thofe iflands. - 


For the King, and William Le Poer, the King’s coroner. 


King Edward the Firft to his. beloved and faithful Henry Spigurnal, Roger de Beufow, and 
e Thomas de le Hyde, greeting. 


.WE underftand, by the grievous complaint of William Le Poer, our coroner in the 
iflands of Scilly, belonging to our county of Cornwall, that whereas he lately, for the 
prefervation of the peace at La Val, and Trefcaw, in the iflands aforefaid, did repair to 
enquire of manflaughter, robberies, incendiaries, and other felonies; and receivers of 
goods felonioufly ftolen ; and of wreck of fea, as to the faid office appertaineth. Ra- 
nulph de Blackminfter, Michael Petit, Edmund Speccot, John Gabbere, Robert, abbat 
of Taviftock, frier; John. de Yalineton, frier; John of Exeter, and Oliver of Scilly, 
chaplains ; the aforefaid coroner, by force of arms, imprifoned, ill ufed, and there did 
malicioufly procure him to be kept, at the faid town of De La val, until fuch time as 
the fatd coroner paid a fine to the faid Ranulph, Michael, Edmund, John, abbat, John, 
John, and Otiver, and the malefactors aforefaid, of 100 fhillings for his enlargement 
out of the prifon aforefaid. Aifo, whereas the fame Ranulph holds the caftle of En- 


* In the Record-Office, belonging to the Court of Receipt of Exchequer, Chapter Houfe, Wet- 
tinfter. . 
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nor, in the iflands of Scilly, by the fervice of finding and maintaining twelve armed 
men, at all times, for keeping the peace in thofe parts; the faid Ranulph did not find 
the faid armed men; but receives felons, thieves, outlaws, and men guilty of manflaugh- 
ter in thofe iflan?s, by whieh the faid coroner and his bailiffs are hindered from coming 
into the faid iflands to do their duties, or execute the King’s writs, being therefore un- 
willing that fuch trefpaffes fhall go unpunithed, we have affigned you jultices to enquire 
into the truth of the ‘ame, Witnefs the King at Lamecoft, the 22d day of November. 


King Edward IL. to bis faithful Gilbert de Knovil, Roger Beafou, and John de Bateford, 
greeting. . 


WHEREAS King Edward, our father, at the profecution of Will-Le Poer, our 
coroner in the iflands of Scilly, which belong to the county of Cornwall, fuggefted 
to our faid father, that Robert de Saint Ola, Roger ‘Tregrane, Roger de’ Nau- 
tener, Richard de Kettringhou, with other malefa€tors and breakers of the peace, 
himfelf being lately at Val and Trefcaw, in the iflands aforefaid, making enquiry as be- 
longs to his office, into manflaughters and felonies committed, and of wreck of fea, they 
took and imprifoned; keeping him in the faid prifon of La Val until fuch time as he 
compounded for a fine to the rio fmall damage of the faid coroner. ‘That he affigned 
Henry de Staunton, Roger deSuthcotes, and Hugh Peverel, or two of them, jultices, 
to enquire into fuch trefpaffes, and to hear and determine the fame according to law. 
And they being duly fummoned to appear and anfwer fuch trefpaffes, were outlawed ; 
which outlawries our father pardoned by his letters patent, fo that thcy rendered them- 
felves up to our prifon at Launcefton, and behaved according to law. And the faid 
perfons rendered themfelves accordingly, and ftill remain in the faid prifon. And whereas 
.the power of the faid commiffioners, by the death of our father, ceafed to the prejudice 
of the faid perfons imprifoned, we, for the fpeedicr remedying of the cafe, have afligned 
you juftices to hear and determine the fame, doing juftice according to law. Dated at 
Langly, the 24th day of November. 


The following Charters foew the Poffeffors of Lands in Scilly. 


ENNOR caftle, in Scilly, was held of the King by the fervice of finding and main- 
taining ten armed men in the faid caftle in peaceable times. Pat. 35. Ed. I. m. 45. 

John, fon of Malger, fon of Sir John Cornwall, Knt. reteafes to Ofbert Hamely and 
his heirs, all his right in all his meffuages, lands, and tenements, in the ifland of Agnes, 
in Scilly. Dated at Millum, the morrow after St. Peter’s day. 3 Ed. Hil. 

John Hamely, and Margery his wife, by fine levied, 5 Ed. III. had conveyed to them 
for their lives, a mefluage and acre of land, in Kilmonfeg; and the moiety of the ma- 
ynor of Alet; the remainder to John, fon of the faid John, for his life; remainder to 
Ralph, brother of the faid John, the fon and heir of his body; remainder to the right 
heirsof Margery aforefaid. By another fine levied that ; ear, the premifes are fettled on 
John de Hamely, and the heirs of his body; remainder to Andrew, brother of the faid 
John, and the heirs of his body; remainder to the right heirs of the faid John. 

John de Allet helds all the lands and tenements in Scilly of Ralph Blankminfter by 
knights fervice, and by being keeper of the faid Ranulph’s caitle; and by other perfonal 
fervices by himfelf, or by two men. Which Ranulph releates the fervice of keeper to 
the faid John Allet, in confideration of 13s. 4d. yearly to be paid. - Dated.at Tregame- 
don, Tuelday after the feaft of St. Ambrofe. 10 Ed. Il. : 

2 A lie 
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_A licence granted to Scilly abby to purchafe of A. Aflakby one meffuage, 28 acres, 
and one rood of land; and three roods of meadow and pallure; and pafture for four’ 
oxen in Stanford and Dunne. Pat. anno 15 Ed. Il. p. 1. m. 23. - 


Scilly (under the Jurifdiction of Cornwall L) a Cell to Tavifteck, as appears by the following 
; ; Grants. 
4 Grant of King Edward the Third of Secular Canons, in the Place of Monks to be fent to 
Scilly. no 
THE King to all his bailiffs and faithful fubje€ts, to whom thefe prefents thall come, 
greeting. Our beloved people in Chrift, the abbat and convent of ‘Taviftock, lords of 
the iflands of Scilly, dwelling within the feas, have prayed, that whereas the abbat 
aforefaid, to whom the faid ifland belongs, and was founded by our progenitors, late 


Kings of England, .and the fame abbat and certain abbats, of the abbey aforefaid, for, 


the time being, were bound to find two chaplains ; their fellow monks, within the ifland 
aforefaid, by reafon of their lands and tenements there lying, of the fame our proges 
nitors, and of our heirs, daily to fay mafs for ever; and that the fame monks, by means 
of the war between us and the men of France, as likewife by other various caufes now 
moved, that we fhould grant to them two fecular chaplains to perform divine fervice 
inftead of the aforefaid monks, daily, within the ifland aforefaid, to celebrate the ma{s 
during the war aforefaid : we. willingly agreeing to this petition of granting to the faid 
abbat, during the war, two fit and fecular canons to perform divine fervice within the 
iflands ; provided that the faid chaplain fhall do the duty which the faid monks did ‘per- 
.form ; as it is meet without impeachment of us, or our heirs, juftices, escheators, fhe- 
riffs, or other bailiffs, or our fervants whatfoever, &c. In witnefs whereof, &c. ‘Witnefs 
the King at Weftmintter, the 28th day of May. 


From a manufcript found in the Survey of the Dutchy of Cornwall, 19 Ed. IIL., are thefe 
Particulars of Tenures. : 


PENEWYTHS. Ranulphus de Albo Monafterio ten. Infilam de Scilly redd. per ann. 
ad dem. jm. cee volucres vocat, Poffins, vel vit. viii*. : 

Ranulph de White Monaftery, holds the iflands of Scilly, paying yearly, at the feaft of 
St. Michael the archangel, 300 birds called Puffins, or 6s. 8d. ¢ é 

Ralph Hamely grants to his brother Laurence, Agnes ifland in Scilly, with the rents 
and fervices of the fame, confifting in dried fifh and wrecks of the faid ifland, paying 
yearly for feven years to come, a grain of wheat; and after that time 100s. fterling. 
Dated at Alet, Tuefday the feaft of the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, 25 Ed. Il. 

After the deceafe of the faid Lawrence, the remainder to Walter Smith for his 
life, remainder to Thomas Blankminfter for life, remainder to the right heirs of Sir 
John Blankminfter aforefaid. ‘Dated at Bename, Monday after St. Ambrofe’s Day, 

Ed, UI. : 
eres fon and heir of Randolph Hamely, lord of Helwyn, grants to Ofbert Hamely 
his uncle, the manors of Tregenon and Alet, and all-thofe kts mefluages, lands, and te- 
nements, in Kilmorifeck, Tregueran, Trewyns, and Pinfhall, with the fealty and fervice 
of Margaret late wife of Randolph Hamely, and an Englifh acre of turff-land in Gou- 
heth; and alfo all thofe his mefluages and lands in Scilly, in the ifland called Agnes, 


5F2 . to 


‘ 
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to have and to hold to the faid Ofbert, and the heirs of hig body, paying yearly a 

grain ef wheat. Dated at Helwyn, Monday before St. Margaret’s day, 11 Richard It. 

Ofbert Hamely, and Maud his wife, recite that his father John Hamely, Lord of Hel- 

wyn, granted to John de Rofworogan, his heirs and affigns, 4ol. yearly, payable out of 

- allthofe lands, meffuages, and tenements, in the towns.of Kilmonfeck, Beugeuran, and 

Trewyns; and in Agnes iflandin Scilly. Dated Monday before the tranflation of St. 
Thomas the martyr, 11 Rich.W. , : 


Letters of Protection for the Prior of St. Nicholas, in the Ile of Scilly. 


EDWARD III.* King of England, to all and fingular dukes, earls, barons, admirals, 
knights, mayors, sheriffs, mafters and mariners of fhips, bailiffs, and other our friends 
and faithful fubjects whatfoever, to whom thefe prefent letters fhall come;_ and to the 
conttable of the caftle of the ifle of Ennor, in Scilly, who now is, or for the time being, . 
fhall be appointed, greeting. Our beloved in Chrift the prior of the priory of St. Ni- 
cholas, in the ifland of Scilly, reprefented unto us, that our progenitors were founders 
and patrons of the fame, as we are now; and that the faid priory, by the frequent ac- 
cefs of the mariners of fhips of all nations reforting to the faid ifland, for default of 
guard, the faid priory is fo much deftroyed and impoverifhed, that the faid prior is not 
able to undergo the charge of repairs, whereby the charitable works of our progeni- 
tors are diminifhed. We therefore gracioufly condefcending to their petitions, have 
taken the faid prior, priory, monks, ‘chaplains, and. men fervants, poffeffions, and all 
things whatfoever, under our fpecial protetion. Therefore we command you, all our 
faithful fubjects, that ye maintain, protect, and defend them ; and you the faid confta- 
ble, if any fuch things fhould happen, to. do all that is in your power for fatisfaGtion 
to be made unto them. Witnefs ourfelf at Weltminfter, the 28th day of Otober, in. 
the 4rft year of our reign. Seles a: 

Guernfey, Jerfey, & Infule conceffee p. Regem Hen. Dno de Scilly, ad vitam ;. poft 
mortem Odonis de Grandifino, Pat. 16 Ed, If. p. 2.m. 5. 

Scilly abby, dedicated to the Virgin Mary of the Premonftratenfian order, demifes to 

_ the houfe of the bleffed virgin of Bois, in Axholme, aforefaid ; and in Stockwith, for 
100 years; paying yearly, 81. Clauf. 28 H. VI. m. 5. 

Ofbert Hamely grants to Richard Alet of Mugwunt, all thofe his meffuages, 
lands, and tenements in Tregeuran and Kylmenfcham, to have and to hold for fix 
years, paying yearly a grain of corn. Dated at Alet, the Monday after Michaelmas 
day, 5 H. IV. , 

Gir tohn Colfhull, Knt. Monday before the feaft of St. Katharine, in the 6th year of 
the reign of King Henry V. (anno 1418) conveyed to John Prefton and others, the 
caftles and ifles of Scilly to the ufe of Sir John Colthull, Knt. for-lifet. 

Henry Nankfkelly, vicar of the church of St. Ide, grants to Arthur Hamely, and 
Ifabel his wife, the moiety of Alet manor, and all thofe his meffuages, lands, tenements, 
rents, and fervices of tenants, in the towns of Helwyn, Landgergala, Tregennou, Lan- 


* Dagd. Monat. p. 1co2. ; 

+ When a perfon died poffefled of an eftate in lands, the king dire@ted his writ to the efcheator of 
the county to take the lands of the perfon dead into his hands ; and to enquire by a jury of twelve perfons 
of the tenure, value, and who was next heir. The nature of an office of efcheator being to enquire and 
receive the rents or value for the king, of the perfons who were tenants under him. 


3 vyham, 
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vyham, Fenteuyegn, Pennans, Trencruck, Tregontros, Bleythboll, Logofeck, Kerthu, 
Mafkevammogh,.Padeftowe, Kilmonfeck, and Scilly ifland, called Agnes ; with the re- 
verfions of the fame, for and during their lives. Dated at Helwyn, on’ the feaft of the 
conception-of the Virgin Mary, 6 H. V. pracy 

John: Colfhull, fon and heir of Sir John Colfhull, Knt., and John Cork, by a fine 
levied in the 18th H. VI. (anno 1440) conveyed the manors of Bydman, Straton, and 
St. Mary Wyke, the ifles of Scilly, one meffuage, two carrucates of land, 20 acres of 
meadow, and 100 acres of wood, with the appurtenances in Swainton, and the advow- 
fon of the church of St. Mary Wyke to Nicholas Aysfton and others, who granted the 
fame to John Colfhull, and to the heirs of his body; remainder to Johanna, filter of 
the faid John, and the heirs of her body ; remainder to Thomas Nevyl of Pycall, Knt. 
and the heirs of his body ; remainder to the right heirs of Guy de Blankminiter, rector 
of'Lanfayls.. By virtue of which conveyance the faid John Colfhull died fetzed of the 
premifes; and after him, Johanna, his fifter, wife of John Houghton, died alfo feized, 
without heir. ‘The iflands of Scilly were held of the King, as of his caftle of Launcef- 
ton, and: by thé rent of 50 puffins, or 6s. 8d. yearly. The faid iflands are yearly worth, 
in: peaceable times, 40s. and, in times of war, nothing. _ 

Edmund, fon of Lawrence, grants to Sir John de Aled and’ his heirs, the whole 
ifland of Agnes in Scilly, with whatfoever to the faid ifland belongs. With all liberties, 
cuftoms,. and wrecks of fea: to have and to hold to the faid Sir John, his heirs and 
afligns, as chief Lords of the iflands of Scilly, payable yearly on Michaelmas day, at 
Scilly, half a mark. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, was feized of the.caftle, borough, and manor of Laun- 
cefton, and alfo of Scilly, for which laft there were accounted no knight’s fees,as.in the 
-dutchy of Cornwall. = 


Extraéi from the Surrender made to King Henry the Eighth, by John Peryn, Abbat of the 
Monajftery, or Abby. and Church of the Bleed Mary the Virgin, and St. Rumen of 
Taviftock, in the County of Devon, of the Order of St. Beneditt, and-the Convent of the 
fame place, to which Scilly was an Appendix. 


OF all, and fingular their manors, lordfhips, meffuages, gardens, curtilages, tofts, lands, 
and tenements, meadows, feedings, paftures, woods, underwoods, rents, reverfions, fer- 
vices, mills, paffages, knights fees, wards, marriages, bondfmen, villains, with their follow- 
ers; commons, liberties, franchifes, jurifditions, offices, courts-leet, hundred-courts, view 
or frank-pledge ; fairs, markets, parks, warrens, running waters, fifheries, ways,. wafte- 
grounds, advowfons, nominations, prefentations, and donations of chiurches ;' vicarages,. 
chapels, chaunteries, hofpitals, and other ecclefiaftical benefices whatfoever ; reCtories, 
vicaries, penfions, portions, annuities, tythes, oblations, and all fingular emoluments, pro- 
fits, poffeffions, hereditaments, and rights whatfoever; as well within the’county of Devon, 
as within the county of Cornwall, Dorfetthire, Somerfet, Gloucefterfhire, Wiltfhire, orelfe- 
where within the kingdomof England, and marches of the fame, untothefamemonaftery or 
abby of Faviftock in any manrier formerly belonging, appertaining, orincumbent,. To 
hold the fame to the king, his heirs, and affigns for ever ; ratifying and confirming the 
fame by renouncing all their former claim or right whatfoever. Dated in their chapter- 
houfe of Taviftock, the 8th day of March, anno 30 0. VIL 


N.B. In the foregoing Deeds, &c. Sulley or Silley, was written for our prefent Scilly. 


The’ 
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The aforegoing charters, deeds, &c. are tranflated from their Latin originals, ; 

Itisnot certain how thefe iflands of Scilly were difpofed of, after the diffolution of 
the faid monaftery, for the fpace of about 30 years: but in 13 Eliz. they were granted 
by patent or leafe to the honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. (afterwards Sir Francis) 
for the term of 38 years, and have continucd in the poffeffion of this noble family ever 
fince; which appears by the following lcafes or patents, {pecifying the conditions of 
their tenure, under the crown of England. 


Extracts of the fubftance of grants of the Mlands of Scilly, 


Indenture, dated 14 December, in the 13th Year of Eliz. The Queen on the firth Part, 
Francis Godolphin, Efq. on the fecond Part, and Edward Lord Clinton, High Admiral 
of England on the Third Part. : 


THE Queen doth demife and to farm let, unto the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. his 
executors and affigns, all thofe her highneffes ifles, iflands, territories, and rocks, com 
monly called the ifles of Silley, otherwife Sulley ; and alfo known by the names of St. 
Mary ifle, Agnes ifle, Agnet ifle, Sampfon ifle, the great Sampfon ifle, the little Rat 
ifland, Brehar ifle, Trefkowe ifle, Arwothel ifle, St. Helen’s ifle, Lyde’s ifle, St. Martin’s 
ifle, Guynhill ifle, Gwynhellever ifle, Arthures ifland, Round ifland, Silley, alias Sulley 

-ifland, together with all the founds called Crawes. found, St. Mary’s found, and the 
Broad found, and all harbours for fhips, called new Grynfey, old Grynffey, and all other 
ifles, iflands, rocks, and founds within the circuit or preciné of the faid ifles; and all 
lands, tenements, meadows, paftures, grounds, feedings, fithings, fithing-places, mines 
of tin, lead, and coals ; and moiety or half part of all fhip-wrecks, which fhall happen 
within the faid if_es, to be divided or fhared with the lord high admiral. And alfo grants 
to the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. power and jurifdiétion to hear, and finally deter- 
mine all plaints, fuits, matters, aGtions, controverfies, contentions, and demands what- 
foever, which fhall happen to be dependin gbetween party and party within any of the faid 
ifles. To hold unto the faid Francis Godolphin, Efg. unto the end and term of 38 
years ; he yielding and paying the yearly rent of ten pounds into the hands of the re- 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornwall, covenanting that the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. 
thall ferve the faid queen in defence of the aforefaid iflands. 

‘The aforefaid honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. governor and proprietor of Scilly, 
received the honour of knighthood anno 1580. And in 35 Eliz. he was lord lieutenant 
of the connty of Cornwall, and alfo colonel of a regiment of 12 companies, armed with 
470 pikes, 490 mufkets, and 240 calivers. : 

About which time he made great improvements in Scilly, by her Majefty’s order, as 
Mr. Carew obferves, who places the caftle of Scilly among other forts of the county of 
Cornwall. His account is, that in 35 Eliz. Sir Francis Godolphin, in building the 
caftle of St. Mary’s ifland, «reduced the place to a more defenfible plight, and by his 
invention and purfe bettered his plot and allowance, and therein fo tempered ftrength 
with delight, and both with ufe, as it ferveth for a fure hold and commodious dwell. 
ing.” The next grant of Scilly was to Sir William Godolphin. 


Indenture, 
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Indenture, dated 10 Auguft, in the fecond year of King James the Firft, between the faid 
King on the firft Part, Sir William Godolphin, Kant. on the. fecond Part, and Charles 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Adniral of England on the third Part. 


THE King doth demife, and to farm let, unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. 
his executors, and affigns, all thofe ifles, iflands, territories, 8c. as before defcribed in 
the leafe of Queen Eliz. with the fame covenants of tin, lead, coal-mines, property of 
land and fea; and moiety or half part of all fhipwrecks to be divided between the faid 
Sir William Godolphin, Knt. and the lord high admiral. And the fame power or ju- 
rifdiction of hearing and determining all plaints, {uits, actions, controverfies, 8c. what- 
foever, between party and party ; alfo covenanting for the defence of ‘the faid iflands. 
Thefe to hold unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. for the end and term of so 
years, he yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of 2ol. into the hands of the 
receiver for the dutchy of Cornwall; covenanting that he, the faid Sir William, may 
have from the faid king, his heirs and fucceffors, one laft of gunpowder, every year, to 
defend the faid iflands. And that he the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. fhall not, 
by his laft will and teftament, give or bequeath any of the faid ifles unto any of his daugh- 
ters. The next grant was to Francis Godolphin, Efq. : 


_ KING Charles the firft, by his letters patent, dated June 20, in the 12th year of his 
reign, grants to Francis Godolphin, Efq. his executors and affigns, all the iflands, terri- 
tories, é¢c. as before defcribed, in the leafes of Queen Eliz. and King James, with. the 
fame covenants of tin, lead, and coal-mines, property by fea and Jand, and moiety or 
half part of all fhip-wrecks. And the fame power or jurifdidtion, for hearing and-das 
termining all plaints, fuits, or actions, controverfies, &c. whatfoever between party and 
party; and covenanting for the defence of the iflands, Thefe to hold unto the faid 
Francis Godolphin, Efg. from the end, expiration, or furrender of the leafe of 50 years, 
granted by King James, for a further term of so years; he the faid Francis Godolphin, 
Efq. yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of gol. into the hands of the re- 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornwall. And that one half of fhip-wreck goes to the king, 
his heirs and fucceffors, inftead of the lord high admiral, fo long as that office fhall 
continue in his Majefty’s pofleffion, and undifpofed of to any perfon or perfons; co- 
venanting for a laft of gunpowder, in defence of the faid iflands, as in the former 
leafes. 

In the year 1645, when General Fairfax had routed, and almoft defeated the King’s 
forces in Cornwall, under the command of Arthur Lord Hopton; the Prince of Wales, 
then at Pendinnis calftle, retreated for further fafety to thefe iflands, defcribed by Lard 
Clarendon, as being part of Cornwall. (vid. vol. v. Hift. Rebel.) 

His royal highnefs landed there on Wednefday the 4th day of March, with the Lord 
Colepepper, and other his attendants. Two days after which, the Lord Colepepper 
was difpatched to France with reprefentations to the queen, of his highnefs being at Scil- 
ly, and of the wants and incommodities of the place; defiring fupplies to be fent both in 
men and money. i ; 

Inthe mean time, Fairfax growing every where vidtorious in the weft, and the 
King’s army diffolving thereupon, the lords Hopton and Capel foon joined his High- 


nefs at Scilly ; at which time the enemies’ whole army had entered Cornwall. 
t His 
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His Highnefs, after a thort flay of about fix weeks, being thought no Jon 
under the apprehenfions of the parliament fleet appearing before the plac¢, 
then in no condition to refift an attack made upon it, embarked for the iflandof G 
fey, on April 17, while the enemies hips were, as yet, {catered ; and, witha prolper 
wind, was there fafely landed. ; 

After this, when Cornwall was entirely reduced, and King Charles the Firft cruelly 
put.to death, Sir John Granville, governor of the iflands of Scilly, took all poffible care 
in the defence of them for King Charles the fecond, and of what confequence they were 
thought to be by the parliament, and the governing men of thofe times, is obferved by 
Whitlock in his memorials, who gives the following account, how much their privAteers 
annoyed the traffic of the kingdom. 

** Letters * 26 June, 1640, mention thata frigate of Sir John Granville, governor of 
Scilly, with two brafs guns, 24 mufkets, and 24 oars, coming near Swanfey, the gover- 
nor of Cardiff fent out boats, purfued the frigate from creek to creek, and at length took 
her, and the men, except the captain and fome few who got a-fhoret. : 

‘Letters (6 March 1650) of feveral hips taken by pyrates of Scilly and Jerfey. Letters 
of 15 March of the want of frigates on the weftern coatt to keep in the Jerfey and Scilly 
pyrates, and of their taking feveral merchant-fhips, and none of the parliament fri- 
gates ae them. Letters of 19 March of the pyracies committed by thofe, of Jerfey 
and Scilly.” : 

Thiele captures caufing an interruption of trade, the parliament fitted out a flect with 
land forces, under the command of General Blake and Sir George Afcue, to reduce 
them to obedience. 

* Letters 8 May, 1651, { that General Blake and Sir George Afcie, with the flect at 
Scilly, intended to fall upon St. Mary’s ifland; that the governor thereof fent to them 
for a treaty, which was agreed to, but took no effect. And thereupon the great guns 
played upon St. Mary’s. 

“Letters (12 May) from Sir George Afcue of the a€tion at Scilly; that Captain 
Morris behaved himfelf moft gallantly in’ the ftorming of the ifland: that the Scilly 
iflands are the key that open a paffage to feveral nations. Letters (16 May) that after 
the parliament fleet had taken the two iflands of Trefco and Briers they had a treaty 
with Sir John Granville by commiffioners, which took no effect. Letters (30 May) 
that the foot of Scilly entered at St. Mary's ifland, and that thofe in the caftle were in 
great want of water. Letters § (12 June) that Sir George Ayfcue was come into Ply- 
mouth with Sir John Granville and other prifoners taken off the ifle of St. Mary’s, 
and other. of the Scilly iflands; they being all furrendered to the parliament upon 
articles. * : 

‘Letters {| 14 June, confirming the reduction of St. Mary’s ifland to the parliament, 
with 800 foldiers, {ome of whom were fhipped for Ireland, others for Scotland, others 
for France, and fome for England with Sir John Granville. 

* That there were in it likewife commiffioned officers enough to head an army. That 
Colonel Axtel, Colonel Sadler, and Colonel Le Hunt, prifoners there, were releafed. 
‘That thefe iflands will be a fhelter to merchants, which before were their ruin, and are 
va check to the trade of many nations.” 

By the great number of officers there, it appears that the loyalifts chofe thofe iflands 
as.a place of refuge and were entertained by Sir John Granville, who afterwards went 





a 





* Whitlock’s Memorials, p. 396. + Ibid. Cod. p. 464. 
§ P. 467. . 
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into France to King Charles the fecond; and (as the preamble of the patent, creating 
him Earl of Bath fets forth) attended him in his greateft diftreffes, throughout all his 
Gifconfolate travels, in France, Flanders, Holland, and the ifle of Jerfey. 

‘This excellent perfon, notwithftanding all the dangers he lay under from the 
ufurping powers, frequently hazarded his lite in coming to England, and was once 
employed for managing the King’s affairs during the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

Before Scilly was reduced to the parliament of England, it is faid their privateers 
had carried in fome trading Dutch veflels, of which the ftates having notice, they ordered 
Van Tromp, their Admiral, with 12 men of war, to fall upon thofe iflands for fatisfac- 
tion as was pretended : but at this time the faid admiral had private inftruétions ta 
treat with Sir John Granville underhand for the delivering them up; but he had toc 
much the intereft of his country at heart to liften to their propofals. ‘The Dutch ex: 
cufed this unfuccefsful attempt on Sir John Granville and the loyalifts, with whom they 
were plotting for the delivery of all the Englith iflands in the fouth channel, by a pretence 
of putting King Charles II. into the poffeflion of his right. 

‘Anno 1642, foon after the removal of Governor Gedolphin from Scilly, when dif- 
putes between the King and parliament of England run very high, the inhabitants of 
thefe iflands, fenfible of the effe€ts of fuch animofities, publifhed the following petition 
asa burlefque on the prevailing humours of thofe times: é 


A PETITION 
FROM THE I$LAND OF SILLEY BEING IN THE WEST PART OF ENGLAND: : 
Wherein fome of their grievances and oppreffions are laid open, and mauifefted ; together with their fincere 
affeétion to ihe profperity, and good of the kingdom of England fent by the lait poft from the aforefaid 


ifland of Silley in a letter to fome of their countrymen in London, ee to have it publifhed, with 
a general confent of the ifland of Silley. Wherein is expreffed the ftate of the tyme, and the diurnal 


occurrences of this prefent age*. 


THAT whereas we the inhabitants of Silley being neither wife men’s eldeft fons, nor 
pofleffed of any great means whereby our witts and good willes fhould be held in con- 
tempt, have not hitherto dared, for fear of derifion, to fend forth handfuls of our affec- 
tions in black and white, or to make our tedious proteftations and petitions, as the leather 
breeches in the feveral counties of England have done, though our intention towards the 
king and parliament are as clear as glaffe, and more tranfparent than the obfcure ma- 
lignity of thofe countrey animals, and quarrelling cavaliers, men of great f{tomachs, 
better feeders than fighters: we therefore knowing that foolifh modefty can never make 
us thrive in worldly favour, have joined all the ftrength of our wits together, ‘and little 
enough to draw forth and defcribe the face and picture of our forrows and grievances, 
and alfo in ample manner Jay down the fubftance of our defires, fhewing firft that we 
being poor innocent creatures of the ifland of Silley, that have no golden fleeces on our 
backes, whereby to tempt any injuries, nor have any lawyers among us to pole our 
eftates, nor any fwaggering friends, and acquaintance that will be ready to borrow money 
of us, and never pay us again, nor any detractors or backbiters to blaft our reputation, 
are therefore like a people much troubled in minde that wee fhould live anworthy of 
wrongs and injuries, which are fo common and frequent in England,. that neither the 
king nor fubjects can efcape the fting of malicious tongues, whereas we furfet with con- 
tent, never fearing anything, no not fo much asa ferjeant as many gentlemen doe in 
England. And now of late having underftood by fifher-boat that came from Eng- 


* London, printed for Thomas Banks, Auguft 12, 1642. iY 
VOL. I 5c land 
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Jand of certaine difcords arifing between the king’and parliament upon what ground 
~ and {mall reafons we cannot apprehend, fo that the whcle land is like to be divided into 
fractions for quicking quarrels.in the church windowes, we fmelling your danger afarre 
off, and out of a deare affection. to ourfelves, efteeming our lives to be prefcious in our 
eftimation, doe therefore carneftly and hartily defire that we may diffemble ourfelyes 
together in a pofture of warre, and that we may have bills, bowes, arrows, and fpeares, 
and all kind of murdering engines fent unto us, whereby we may according to our ne 
ceflity arme our corporall bodyes, and if our enemies fhould appeare in field (which we 
hartily with they may never doe) we may kill them feven miles before they come neere 
us, and moreover wedefire that we may have fome redd terrible ill looking vizards fent 
to us, together with a fhip full of the flrongeft garlike, fo that having put on thofe 
fearful vizards we may affright our cnemies with our very. lookes, and blow them away 
with our ftrong fented breaths. As for bifhops we care not greatly whether there be 
any in England, or not, for our conftitution is not fo hot, that we can endure none; 
nor our affections fo cold that we cannot permit any, onley we humbly defire that 
all our bifhops may be fpiritual bakers, that they may make their bread of doétrine as 
gentle-as ginger-bread, fo that old women may mumble it up as in old time they did 
tleir Pater Noftcrs. And we befeech thefe ghoftly fathers, that they would be {ure to 
fleece their dioceffes, and put in fome poor {choller of Silley, or fome filley fcholler to 
be their curate in fome country village, and moreover that they would never ftraine their 
voyces to preach too much, and that never doing any good while they live, they may 
_after their deceafe build a colledge in one of the two univerfities. 
And moreover it is our humble defire that we may be better acquainted with the new 


feéts of Roundheads, being fo like to us the inhabitants of Silley, for all their doétrines, 


opinions, and tenets which they maintain doe all fimell ftrong of- the ifle-of Silley, fo 


that as the papifts doe fetch the derivation of their church from Rome, furely the Brown- _, 


iftsand thefe Roundheads had their original from one that was born in Silley, for is not 
their madde kind of preaching in tubs a filly faction, are not their teaching’ againft the 


back of a chaire, and ignorant inftru@ing ata tables end all filly inventions, befides their 


fhort circumcifed “hayres make them all look like fyllyes. it is our humble petition 
therefore that they may all domineere in the city, and pull down minifters out of thé 
pulpit, and never troubled by the king or parliament, becaufe it doth appear by their 
mad a€tions, fa€tions, and difturbances of the commonwealth that they are a-kin to the 
brethren of Silley, as well as of Scotland, and if they fhould tacke means, which we hope 
they will fcorn to doe, the filley Roundheads being willing to help one another, I would 

have {uch as be afflicted there to remove themfelves, and not to fly over into new Eng- 
Jand, but unto the ifle of Silley, that there they might exercife their filly religious feates 
free from the cenfure of the world, and the trouble of the commonwealth; who doth 
with them all hanged on fign pofts, we defire them therefore in this our petition to packe 
up their tooles being tradeimen, and take with them their wives and children, and a 
bible or two, and fo the conduct of their revealing {pirit, paffe over to inhabite in the 
ifland of Silley. 

Humbly likewife befeeching that the king and parliament would not be dogged one 
towards another, but concurre in affe€tion and abominable love one to another, for dif- 
cord doth bring forth nothing but murdering and killing in kindneffe, and if our fkin 
be flatht and cut who can mend it, or who can borrow another of his neighbour ? be- 
‘fides who would defire to have his eyes puthed out of his head with a mufket bullet, or 
a piece of his fkull feared off with acannon bullet? thercfore.we defire waking, dream- 
ing, and thinking, that there may be ftore of peafe as there hath been alwaies in the 

‘ markets, 
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‘markets, and that we may live in foft eafe, and content, without trouble, but not a word of 

fighting, for we the inhabitants of Silley are men of weake ftomachs that doe hate gunnes 
and gunpowder, and therefore we are willing to be undone upon any condition, rather 
than to have our dearly beloved bodies fuffer the hardneffe of warres. | And therefore 
we humbly befeech that howfoever difcontents may arife, and fome body may be of. 
fended, we name no body, yet ina holy and wholelome pitties of our bodies, we defire 
that the noyfe of warres may be filenced, and peace generally throughout the land em- 
braced, and no noyfe heard in our Jerufalem, but kitching drums, that is chopping of 
pothearbs on Sunday mornings, that fo we may not be put into fuch feares and terrors 
to the fpoiling of the witts of the inhabitants of Silley, efpecially women of Silly, or 
filly women, who neere ule to pray or bleffe themfelves, but at the fudden report of 
warres. 

As for militia, it isa word we inderftand not, unlefs it be difplayed in the proper co- 
lours of difpleafing and offending in contending about this word, fye upon fuch words, ~ 
militia according to the interpretation and defire of the iflanders of Silley, is to fet our- 
felves in a pofture of eating like Hungarians, drinking like Flemmings, and talking of 
Hull, Sir John Hotham, Yorke, and the prentices, refolution, which we commend 
highly, and doe think that there are fome of the ifland of Silley that have as invincible 
ftomachs, whofe knives nor {words could not be put up at the affront of a barly pud- 
ding, nay it isknown that we men of Silley, for want of knives have drawne our iwordes 
to open oyfters, what dare we do then to make honour wait upon us? as fhe hath done 
fometymes upon the men of Silley or Silley men, but in thefe times though we defire 
fomewhat we defire no honour, we love our heads better then to have them fall off, 
for too much ripenefs of witt and dignity, therefore we humbly befeech that our pe- 
tition may be accounted as it is the unfeafonable and unreafonable requefts of the fub- 

- jedts.of Silley. 

Now that you may never know the conclufion of what we would obtain we will com- 
mit the reft to the clofe cuftody of filence, and not write any-more, for feare it will be 
too much laught at, but ’tis no matter, ’tis ufual in thefe times for ignorance to deride 
wifdome, coblers and Brownifts to jeare doftors, roundheads to be wifer than {quare 

“ caps, and conceited women to be preachers, and fooles to be farmers fonnes in defpight 
of aldermens heyres. We therefore the inhabitants of Silley, laft of all defire,’ that 
none prefume to reade this petition, unleffe he believe that the iflanders of Silley will 
ftand {tiffe to all declarations, proteftations, and reformations, as any of the roundheads 
or cavaliers, who are thought wifer than we the inhabitants of Silley. 


By Letters Patent, under the Great Seal of England, bearing Date the 25th Day of July, 
in the Tenth Year of King William Ill. 1698, made between the King on the one 
Part, and Sidney Lord Godolphin of the other Part. 


HIS faid Majefty for himfelf, his heirs and fucceflors, did grant and to farm let 
unto the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminiftrators, and afligns, all 
thofe his Majefty’s iflands, territories, and rocks commonly called the ifles of Scilley, 
otherwife Sulley, and known by the names of St. Mary’s ifle, Agnes ifle, Agnet ifle, 
Sampfon ifle, the great Sampfon ifle, the little Rat ifland, Breher ifle, Gwynhill ifle, 
Guynhellever ifle, Arthures ifland, Round ifland, Silly, alias Sully ifland, or by what 
name or names foever 3 together with all and fingular the founds, called or known by 
the name of Craw found, St. Mary’s found, and the Broad found. And alfo, all and 
fingular the harbours for fhipping called New Grinfey and Old Grinfey, and all other 

5a2 iflands, 
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iflands, rocks, and fands whatfoever, &c. within the circuit or preecinét of the faid ifles. 
And all lands, tenements, meadows, paltures, grounds, feedings, fiihings, ftfhing places, 
mines of tin, lead, and coals, and all profits of the fame ; and full power to dig, work, 
and mine in the premiles. _ And alfo all the marines, void grounds, woods, underwoods, 
rents, reverfions, fervices; and alfo all other profits, rights, commodities, advantages, 
and cmoluments within the faidilles. And moiety or half part of all fhipwreck, to be 
divided between the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, or his afligns, and the king, his heirs 
and fucceflors, for fuch time as the oflice of lord high admiral thall be conferred on any 
perfon or perfons, then the faid thipwreck to be divided between the lord high admiral 
for the time being, and the iaid Sidngy Lord Godolphin, his executor andailigns And 
the faid king did alfo grant all his liberties, franchiles, authorities, and jurildictions, as 
have been heretofore ufed within the faid iflands. And full power and jurifdiction to 
hear, examine, and finally determine, all plaints, fuits, matters, actions, controverfies, 
contentions, and demands whatfocver, moved or depending between party and party ; 
now or at any time hereafter inhabiting the faid ifles.. (All herefies, treafons, matters 
touching life, or member of man, or title of land; and alfo all couitroverfies and caufes 
touching fhips, and other things and offences happening upon the fea hereafter, belong- 
ing to the high court of admiralty for the time being, and therein to be tried, always 
_excepted,) to hold unto the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors and afligns, unto 
the end and term of 89 years from the end and expiration of a term of 50 years 
granted to Francis Godolphin, Eig. by his late Majefty King Charles the firft ; yielding 
and paying to his Majefty, his heirs, and fucceffors, the yearly rent of 4o!. at the featt 
of St. Michael, into the hands of the receiver for the Dutchy of Cornwall for the time 
being. And if rent be unpaid two months after due, the grant to be void at the king’s 
pleafure. And the faid king was pleafed and contented that his lordihip, his executors, 
and afligns, fhall and may receive yearly, at the king’s price, one laft of gunpowder, 
paying ready money for the fame. And alfo that it fhall and may be lawful to and 
tor the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, and affigns, to take up and prefs his 
and their own tenants, tinners, and fervants, to ferve the king’s moft excellent majefty, 
his heirs and fucceflors, under the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminif- 
trators, and afligns, within the faid iflands, territories, and rocks; and every or any 
of them, in the time of war, for the better keeping and defending the faid ifles, and 
every of them, againft the enemy, during all the faid term. And it was alfo covenanted 
that the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin fhould not alienate or difpofe of this leafe, or 
eftate, for the term granted, without the fpecial licence, and confent of his faid majefty, 
his heirg and fucceffors. Nor by his laft will and teftament give and bequeath the fame 
unto any of his daughters, unlefs fhe be married, and her hufband meet to defend the 
faid iflands. Nor to any other children within age; but only to fuch as fhall be of 
years fit for their defence. And the faid king ratifies and confirms all claufes, articles, 
covenants, &c. ‘according to the true intent and meaning thereof, unto the {aid Sidney 
Lord Godolphin, his executors, and affigns, during the faid term, notwithitanding any 
mif-recital or non-recital of the articles contained in the former leafes or grants of Queen 
Elizabeth, King James the firft, and King Charles the firft (as at large in the chapel of 
rolls) to the refpective proprietors of the faid iflands. Of which it is the king’s 
pleafure that all and fingular the rights and privileges fhould be continued unto the faid 
Sidney Lord Godolphin. 
By the aforefaid grants it appears that thefe iflands are under an admiralty-jurifdiétion, 
and that the lord proprietor, for the time being, is empowered to erect a court of civil 
jndicature for hearing and determining all plaints, fuits, trefpaffes, controverfies, tu- 
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mnults, &c. And by virtue of his powcr given, can delegate his authority, by affigning 
a magiftrate to prefide over that court, relerving his judgment in appeals. 

And the proprietor* having all profits, and ful power affigned to himfelf, claims all 
tythe of Scilly by land, and of fifh taken at fea, and landed upon thofe premifes, ac- 
knowledgment of all fhips coming to an anchor, commonly called harbour-dues, fhare 
of goods taken out of thofe feas by fearching ; and of others wathed, or driven a-fhore, 


according to the cultom of the iflands for time immemorial. 


A Lift of the late Governors of Scilly, bearing Commiffions. 


Governed, Anno. 
Honourable Sir Francis Godolphin, 1593 
Wonourable Sir William Godolphin, 


Honourable Francis Godolphin. Efq. : ~ 1640 
Honourable Sir John Granville (afterwards Earl of Bath) 1651 
Honourable Sidney Godolphin, Efq. 1702" 
Major Bennett governed a fhort time 

Right Honourable Francis Earl of Godolphin, 1733 


The governors having the military power were not always proprietors holding the 
civil] juri{di€tion, as has before been obferved; for Major Bennet was governor of Scilly, 
while the prefent Karl of Godolphin was only proprietor : his lordfhip thinking this an 
infringement on his authority, hada commiffion as governor, bearing date July 7, 17335 
and has been governor and proprietor of the iflands ever fince. Moreover it appearing, 
by deeds and patents concerning Cornwall, that Scilly and Launcefton caftle having 
fometimes the fame governor, and that a coroner and his jury being appointed to enquire 
into manflaughters, felonies, &c. in Scilly, the military and civil power, at thofe times, 
were velted in different authorities. ; 

Felonies and matters criminal committed in Scilly are ordered to be tried at Launcef- 
ton in Cornwall; the parties fo offending are to be fent over to that county prifon, till 
the time of trial; though I never remember fuch crimes committed there to require it: 
and it isin this refpeét chiefly that the civil power of Scilly partakes with that of Corn- 
wall, or the laws of England. 

The {piritual jurifdi¢tion here has generally been the fame with that of Cornwall and 
Devonhhire, held by their bifhops ; under whom, by grants from the crown, the abbats 
of Taviltock prefiding in Scilly, had their power confirmed. 

The feparation of thefe iflands from their neighbouring county by a very rough feat, 
and no paflage-veftel for a communication, areafligned the caules of the entire neglect 
of the fpiritual authority there. And the mildnefs of the temporal power of this go- 


* Proprietor, in law, is firitly one who poflefles any thing to the utmoit degree. The term was for- 
metly applied in a particular manner to him whe had the fruits of a benefice te himfelf and his fueceilors, 
as in autient times abbatsand priors had. : 

The lower parts of thefe iflands are frequently. fabjeét to inundation by thefe tempeftuous feas, for 
want of banks kept up in defence thereof ; and of Jate the inhabitants fuffered more by 1 Jation. ur the 
beginning of the year 17483 than they did in the year 1444, before deferibed. Which damages might be 
prevented by removing the Hugh Town (founded on afand, nearthe fea fhore) into the garrifon, at hand; 
‘or elfe to the high land, next the country, about two furlongs further of. The further advantages for re- 
moving the Hugh-Town, as deferibed, are the fafety of the people’s lives, reduction of expences in repuirs 
of houfes, room for encreafe of building, trade, &c. 
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vernment, fo long held by the noble family of Godolphins, refults from their known gee 
~ nerous.difpofition. . Poe 


To confider the many fhining examples and characters in this noble family, for inge- 
grity, loyalty, kill in government, mildnefs in juftice, courage in war, hofpitality, &c. 
faithfully defcribed by that excellent antiquarian, Arthur Collins, Efq. in his peerage of 
England, muft raife an admiration of their exalted virtues, and an emulation to copy 
them. ‘Which writer has alfo given an exact genealogical account of the defcent of 
the family, from about the time of the Norman cofqueft to the prefent right honour- 
able Francis Earl of Godolphin, {o eminently diilinguifhed for his many atts of gene- 
rofity, among his other amiable qualities. But for the particulars of the great fervices 
of his lordfhip’s noble ancedtors, I fhall refer the reader to the peerage aforefaid; and 
beg leave to exprefs my own fentiments of his lordthip’s diftinguifhed merits in the 
following lines : 


To the Right Honcurable Francis Earl of Godolphin, Governor and Proprietor of the 
Vlands of Scilly. 
IF a long line of patriots great and good, 
And houour, ftreaming through untainted blood, 
Can dignify a wan, and raife a name, 
Yo fland recorded in the litt of fame; 
If worth, tranfmitted to fucceflive heirs, 
Defcends, unblemifh’d, thro’ a thoufand years; 
If Virtue-makes nobility a gem, 
And adds a luftre to the antient ftem ; 
If merit only can ennoble birth, 
And peerage thines dillinguifhed by worth : 
Then you, my lord, the place of honour hold, 
Not meanly bought, nor ever bafely fold. 
‘The coronet, that wreaths your noble brow, 
To noble deeds, in virtue’s caufe, you owe. 
The gen’rous fpirit your forefathers warm’d, 
And their brave fouls with dauatlefs courage arm’d, 
By life or death to vindicate their prince, 
And firmly ftand in liberty’s defence; 
With equal ardour in your bofom glows, 
Exalts your thoughts, and all the patriot fhews, 
From aétive youth to venerable age, 
Your king and country ftill your zeal engage. 
Ne’er did your tongue begild a rotten caufe, 
Nor gave a fanétion to oppreffive laws. 
The fubjeét’s rights you ever made your own, 
And bravely fene’d as you have fenc’d the throne, 
Your upright foul, no biafs ever knew, 
» But when diitrefled merit was in view. 
The ruling paffion of your honett heart, 
Is, where to find, aud how reward defert. 
© bleft Scillonians! favourites of Heav’n} 
To whom fo wife a governor is given, 
You never felt the iron hand of pow'r; 
Oppreffion never landed on your fhore; 
The pride of office never frown’d on you ; 
Nor harpy lawyers de your iflands know ; 
No tipftaffs, bailiffs, petty-foggers, dare 
Prefume to itretch their griping talons there, 
Since a Godolphin, with pacific fway, 
Has rul’d your ifles. as Phoebus rules the day. 
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* Throtevery part he fends his genial heat, 
Ard ‘fpreads his bleflings o’er your rocky feat, 
Tho? far divided from your mother ite, 
On you fair freedom looks a friendly faile, 
On you beRows whatever Britens boat, 
And pours her giftson your inclement coat. 
But where’s the hope that future bleffing Alls? 
Whofe is the hand that covers you from 
Grazefal confefy on whom you fhall depend, 
And own Godolphin is your noble friend. RW, 








Scill foined with Cornwall. 


MR. CAMDEN mentions a tradition of atra& of land called Lionefs, once ftreteh- 
ing itfelf farther out as a promontory to the welt. That about the middle-way between 
land’s end and Scilly there are rocks, called, in Cornith, Lethas, by the Englith, Seven. 
Stones. hat the Cornifh call that place within the ftones, ‘lregva, i, es a dwelling 
where it has been reported that windows, &¢. have been taken up by hooks (for this is 
the beft place for fifhing.) And that from the land’s End to Scilly the water is nearly 
of an equal depth, of about 40 or 60 fathom. 

_ Mr. Carew is of opinion, that Scilly was once part of the land of Cornwall; and b 
other authorities, found ina very old MS. (fhewing it not improbable) this ifle of Al- 
bion, being once part of the continent of France, was feparated in the fame manner: of 
which alfo fee the extrac of Phil. Tranfa&. No. 352. p. 589. Britain formerly a Penin- 
fula, by Dr. Mufgrave. He fhews the probability of an Ifthmus, and then of its wearing. 
away ina long {pace of time by the flux and re-flux of the tides after an irruption by 
the violent preflure of water driven by the winds out of the Atlantic ocean, ‘The weft 
wind blowing hard for half a year againft Britain and France, as obferved. by Julius 
Cefar. The depth in the ftreights of Dover being not above 16 fathom, might be ea- 
fily wore down in fuch a feries of years. He obferves that the ridge of earth in the 
‘ftreights fhews the land there was once much higher, but reduced as aforefaid ; efpecially 
if it is confidered that the more the bottom of the feais wafhed away, the more level it 
becomes, hat the fteep, white, flinty and chalky clifts on the oppofite fhores of the 
Streights, between Dover and Calais, exactly anfwering to cach other for above fix 
miles, make it appear that they were feparated as hefore mentioned, by the wathing away 
of the intermediate earth. That the prefent ftate of Rumney marth agrees with the 
fuppofition ; for whilft the Ifthmus remained, it diverted the courfe of the tides that way, 
and caufed the overflowing of the fame, by being a plain low bottom. ‘Vhat this marfh 
had once a communication with the fea appears from its {trong bulwark ; and alfo from 
the teeth and bones of a hippopotamus, or fome other fea animal, dug up at Chatham 
(anno 1668) 17 feet deep (vid. Phil. Tranfactions, No. 272, 275) but an anchor dug 
up thereabouts fhews it more evidently. 

That after the Ifthmus was broke through, and all obftacles removed, the fea retired 
from Rumney into its channel; whereby that which was formerly an zftuary, is now 
a fertile plain 20 miles long, and eight broad, yielding good pafture for cattle. ‘What 
Ithmus being admitted, it is eafy to conceive how wolves and other noxious animals 
came into Britain. But on the contrary fuppofition, it will be abfurd to imagine that 
they were tranfported hither in veffels for the prefervation of the Ipecies. Nor is the 
filence of the Greeks and Latins, about the breaking. through of this Ifthmus, any cb- 
jection, fince the moft antient hiflory is but from that of Herodotus about 3500 years 
back, and from Noah’s flood 1800 ; and in fuch a vait {pace of time, as from the be- 
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ginuing, what conjundion of caufes might happen-to produce fuch an effect? by fome 
Virgilis thought to imply as much in the paflage of ——~ Penitus toto divifes orbe Bri- 
tannes.”" And the learned Britith antiquary, Jo. Twin de rebus Albonicis, p. 22, is of 
the fame opinion, concerning the word divifes, and that Virgil meant it when he ufed 
the exprefiion. ‘Therefore Dr. Mufgrave concludes from the whole, that Britain was 
not originally an ifland, but became fo from a Peninfula by concurrence of fome of the 
aforcfaid caufes breaking a paflage through the faid Ifhmus.- Nor, fays Mr. Childrey*, 
can I think but that the Scilly iflands were once parts of the main land of England. 
And the like I conceive of Heyfant in France, an ifle lying before the promontory of 
Britain, fevered by degrees each from the other. And to ftrengthen this evidence, it 
may be abferved that the iflands of Scilly having tin in common with the county of 
Cornwall, which no other ifland does produce, is a further probability of their being 
once joined to Cornwall, and therefore fevered from thence either by a gradual in- 
croachment of the fea, or fome violent irruption. ‘ 

The Cornifh land from Plymouth difcovers itfelf to be devoured more and more to 
the .weftward, according to the aforefaid tradition of the tract of Lionefs, being encroach- 
ed upon above half the prefent diftance from the I.and’s end to Scilly, whence it is pro- 

.bable that the low Ifthmus, once joining Scilly and Lionefs, was firft encroached upon 
in the fame manner. ‘The projecting land being expofed to the concurrence of the 
tides from the Irith, the Briftol, and Britifh channels, by whofe violence and impetuofity, 
encreafed by the winds, the loofe earth of the Gulf-rock might be worn away, leaving the 
refiftable fubftance behind ftanding as it is, in the middle way, betwixt Scilly and Corn. 
wall. Or by whatever violent caufes or irruption of the fea over the land was once made, 
a new tendency of that fluid element was A bee acquired and continued. : 

Thefe notions are confirmed by inftances of the incroachments and retreats of the 
fea, about feveral parts of the Englifh coaft, in later days; particularly the breach 

_ made by thefca at Dagenham, whereby great part of the Effex land was overflowed, and 
muft have been wore into a fea, if the timely wifdom and vigilance of a Britifh parlia- 
ment, by fecuring the breach, had not prevented it. - ; : 


© J. Childrey, of Cornifh rarities, printed anno 1662, 
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4 TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN: TO WHICH IS SUBFOINED A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MANKS HISTORY. BY DAVID ROBERTSON, ESQ, 


a 
PREFACE. 


THIS delightful ifland having been hitherto little vifited, either by the man of letters, 
or the lover of picturefque beauty, an attempt to defcribe its truly romantic {cenery, 
to delineate the cuftoms and manners of its inhabitants, and from various fources to 
deduce its hitory, may not prove unacceptable to the public. I donot, however, flatter 
wyfelf with obtaining the approbation of every reader. Some of the natives may be 
offended with the fketch I have given of their general character: the political parties, 
who have for fome years agitated the country, may affect to difregard a work, that, in- 
{tead of flattering the prejudices of either, expofes the ambitious and interefted views of 
both: while the idolaters of defpotifm may refent my ardent attachment to principles, 
which, I hope, will foon be as univerfal, as they are facred and immutable. 

This volume I do not prefume to fay is exempt from errors: my heart however 
acquits me of any intended milreprefentation.. ‘To point out with candour what inad- 
vertencies may occur, will merit my gratitude; for the fatisfaction afforded by the cor- 
retions of the candid critic, can only be furpaffed by the pleafure refulting from the ap. 
probation of the generous: but the animadverfions of the illiberal, as they cannot 
poflibly injure my tranquillity of mind, I fhall allow to pafs filently into oblivion. 


London, Oélober 14th, 17930 
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Cuap. L—View of the land from Sea.—A Smuggler.—Douglas Baye—~The Salmon 
: Fifhery. 


DESIROUS of revifiting a country endeared to me by the remembrance of paft 
pleafures, I devoted the fummer of 1791 toa tour through this ifland. The profpeét 
of meeting once more with the few friends and companions which time had left me on 
the ifland, fecmed to invite me thither ; and from tracing the progrefs of refinement 
in manners, the advances of agriculture, the new channels of trade and commer¢e, and 
the benign influence of the Britifh government, I promifed myfelf ao incontiderable de- 

_gree of mental pleafure. 

With this flattering profpeét I failed from Whitehaven in one of his Majefty’s cutters; 
and, as the day was delightfully ferene, in a few hours obferved the mountains of 
Mona breaking from the ambient clouds. On a nearer approach they afforded us a 
fublime.and picturefque view: mountain piled upon mountain, extending in a lofty 
range for many miles ; in the centre of which, Snaffield, with awful grandeur, lifted.his 
brow to Heaven, and feemed proudly to claim the pre eminence. ¢ 

The bold and rugged coaft next demanded our attention ; as even at a league’s dif- 
tance it feemed to threaten us with approaching ruin. In fome places it funk into deep 
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and gloomy caverns; and in others was overhung with frowning precipices “while 
the {olitary fereeches of the fea mews united with the wildnefs of the {Cenery, to fill 
the mind with an awful melancholy, : 

In a little 1 difcovered under the fhelter of Maughold’s Head *, a fmall veffel lying at 
anchor. It proved a (muggling boat, laden with wine, rum, and tobacco; and had 
failed from Laxey on the preceding night: hut, unable to reach the Englifh fhore be- 
‘fore morning, had retired under the high land, in expeétation that the enfuing night 
would prove more favourable. But how delufive are the hopes of mortals! Being foon 
difcovered by the cutter, the boat was without any oppofition feized, and the crew tranf 
ported aboard our veffel. The infulting exultations of the failors, and the gloomy filence 
of the {mugglers formed an affe€cing contraft. The owner of the property had in his 
air fomewhat fuperioro the reft. His countenance ftrongly cxpreffed thame and fullen 
anguifh, As he retired to a corner of the veffel, wringing his hands, I heard him ex- 
claim: “ Now am I ruined indeed! How thall I return to my wife and family ?? He 
had once feen better days. By his father he inherited a fmail eftate in Cumberland ; 
but, one misfortune rapidly fucceeding another, it was firft deeply mortgaged, and then 
fold. To retrieve his misfortunes he engaged in this illicit trade ; and had imprudently 
rifqued, in this firft enterprize, the fragments of his fortune: thereby involving a young 
and numerous family in unexpected ruin. I frequently endeavoured to mitigate his 
forrows; they would not however admit of confolation. Bis diftrefs I reprefented 
to the commander of the cutter ; but, though he pitied his calamity, no interceffion 
could then avail. 

‘This incident I have preferved, as it prefents an awful warning to thofe, who, from 
infatuation or habit, prefer this hazardous and illicit manner of acquiring wealth, to the 
‘flow, but more certain, gains of honeft induftry. 

- Beforé funfet,the breeze which had hitherto proved favourable died away, and for 
fome time we were becalmed in the Bay of Douglas; which, in the form of a crefcent, 
extends for three miles from.Clay-Head to Douglas-Promontcry. The evening grew 
#more and more ferene: the fetting fun threw a beautiful veil: of light over the moun- 
tains; and the evcning-tky gave a ruddy tinge to the fearcely-heaving ocean. A few 
firaggling fither-bouts were moving homewards. ‘The verdure of the fields, the wood- 
circled hamlets, the flocks fcattered over the meountains, and the finoke curling from the 
town of Douglas, iniproved the landicape, and afforded a pleafing contraft to the gloomy . 
fcenes we had lately paffed. : 

Douglas-Bay is {pacious, and the neighbouring high lands render it an afylum frony 
the tempefts of the north, weit, and fouth ; but to the ftorms of the eaft it is greatly 
expofed. Both points prefent a dangerous and rocky fhore. A variety of fifh is here 
caught in great abundance. , Phe cod is a high luxury: and the falmon, though fmall, 
equals in delicacy and flavour the choicch in England ; and during the months of July, 
Auguft, and September, is very plentiful. ; ; 

‘This fithery has been claimed by the Duke of Athol as one of his manerial rights. 
Since the fale of the ifland in 1765, it has been deemed the property of the crown ; and 
by the Lords of the ‘Treafury is at prefent let at a fum greatly inadequate to its value. 
When the leafe expires, whether government will at an advanced jum renew it, or re- 
flore the fifhery to the Duke of Athol, wiil depend on the report of the five comiflioners, 
latety appoint: d-by the crown, to inveftigate the equity of his Grace’s demands.. 





* A huge promontory, 
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Cuar. IL—Arrival at Douglas—Ruinous State of the Harbsur—~An awful Calamity—~ 
i Reflections. 


AFTER I hadindulged myfelf for fome time in viewing the beautiful and romantic © 


feenery of Douglas-bay, a gentle breeze fprung up, and we arrived at the town about 
nine in the evening. 

The entrance of the harbour is narrow and dangerous, being fenced on each fide by 
a range of precipices. In the centre of thefe a light-houfe, at once ufeful and orna- 
mental, formerly ftood. This, with a great part of the key, was deltroved by a fevera 
ftorm in 1786; and in this ruinous ftate, highly injurious to the public, and fatal to 
many individuals, it has remained ever fince. ‘To enumerate the various fhipwrecks 
this neglect kas occafioned, would be unneceflary: but the awful calamity, which hap- 
pened in September 1787, is too interefting to be paffed over in filence.. I was then in 
Douglas, and never before witnefled fuch a {cene of horror. a : 

The preceding day was delightfully ferene; the fky pure and unclouded ; and the fun 
fhone forth in all his flrength and beauty. In the morning, about four hundred fifher- 
boats appeared in the bay and harbour, deeply laden with herrings, to the amount of 
socol. Gladnefs fmiledin every eye, and the fong of mirth gave new energy to labour, 
“Lhe earlicr part of the day was paffed in unlading the boats, and the remainder devoted 
to fellivity. . 

The herring-ground was then off Clayhead and Laxey, about three leagues from 
Douglas. In the evening when the boats again failed. thither, there were no indica» 
tions of a change in the weather; but at midnight a brifk equinoctial gale arofe; and 
the fifhermen, impelled by their ufual timidity, fled to the harbour of Douglas for 
refuge. 

On the ruins of the Light-houfe is'ftxed a flender poft, from which is hung a {mall 
lantern, ‘his wretched fubftitute was thrown down by one of the firft boats in its ea- 
gernefs to gain the harbour. The confequences were dreadful. In a few minutes all 
was horror and confufion, The darknefs of the night; the raging of the fea; the vef- 
fels dathing againit the rocks; the cries of the fifhermen, perifhing in the waves; and: 
the fhrieks-of the. women afhore ; imparted fuch a fenfation of horror, as none but a 
{pe€tator can poflibly conceive! When the morning came, it prefented an awful fecta- 
cle: the beach and rocks covered with wrecks; and a group of dead bodies floating 
inthe harbour. In fome boats whole families perifhed. The fhore was crowded with 
women: fome in all the frantic agony of grief, alternately weeping over the corfes of 
father, brother, and hufband ; and others, finking in the embrace of thofe, whom, a 
moment before, they imagined were buried in the waves. The buftle of trade ceaf. 
ed; its eagernefs yielded to the feelings of Nature ; an awful gloom fat on every coun- 


‘tenance; and every bofom either bled with its own anguifh, or fympathized with the’ 


fufferings of others. . 

Dreadful as this calamity was, it did not awaken the parental care of adminiftratjon 5 
and to this hour the harbour of Douglas remains in the fame ruinous ftate: ufelefs, ina 
great degree, to the public; fatal to individuals; and a monument of reproach to 
government = : 


* Since the above was written (1791) I have, with much pleafure, obferved the attention of government 
to this fubje&t. A new Key, ona plan at once beneficial and elegant, has lately been projected: which, 
1 hepe, will be executed in the enfuing fummer, 


$H2. For 
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For feveral years the revenue of the ifland has been greater than the expenditure : 
and a, confiderable balance is now in the Britifh treafury, which will be annually aug- 
mented. The inhabitants of the Ifle of Man have therefore a juft claim upon government, 
that with their own revenue their principal harbour fhould be repaired; and the fatety 
of the public certainly demands, that what nature defigned for a general afylum from 
the tempefts in the neighbouring feas, fhould not longer remain in ruins. ' 

Were it rendered fafe and commodious, his Majefty’s cutters would frequently refort 
hither; and trading veffels, inftead of vainly combating the fury of the waves, would, 
till the ftorm abated, feek fhelter here. Trade would foon be revived in Douglas, and 
profperity diffufed through the ifland. 


A Deceafed Friend.—~Defeription of Douglas.-Duke of Arhol’s refidence.—St. George’s 
Chapel.—Epifcopal Anecdote. . 


PURE and uninterrupted enjoyment is feldom the lot of mortals: frequently, as 
we raife the cup of pleafure to our lips, it is dafhed by fome unexpeéted misfortune. 
—The happinefs which I had promifed myfelf from an interview with my friends in 
Douglas was fenfibly diminithed, by not obferving, among the few who welcomed me 
afhore, one who was particularly endeared to me. At a little diftance I faw his favou- 
rite fervant approaching, His locks had grown grey in the fervice of my friend. As 
he advanced, a tear flarted into his eye ;. while his melancholy air fufficiently expreffed 
“that my friend was no more.” ‘My poor mafler,” cried Gerard, fhaking his grey 
locks, ‘is now at reft. * You were abfent, and his eyes were clofed by ftrangers ; 

et as fome confolation know, that in his laft moments, he tenderly remembered your 

iendfhip. To-morrow J will fhow you where they buried him.” “Yes, Gerard, I 
will vifit his grave : 1 will bathe the turf that covers him with my tears; and figh over 
the confecrated fpot.’”?—* Here fleeps in-peace the friend of mankind ? 

‘The reader, I flatter myfelf, will forgive this effufion to the memory of George Parker, 
Efquire™ ; when he is informed, that it is a tribute of refpe& not more due to 
friendthip than to philanthropy : for his life was an ornament, and his death a real lofs 
to fociety. 

Dougias, or according to the antient orthography, Dufglafs, is now the principal 
town in the ifland. The feat of government is at Caftle-town, about ten miles diftant : 
but trade and commerce have rendered Douglas, in wealth and importance, greatly 
dnperior. ‘ . 

Neat the fouthern point of the bay the town rifes in a triangular form: and in fitu- 
ation is both falubrious and pleafant ; commanding a fine view of the neighbouring 
country, and a moft extenfive profpeét of the fea, with the majeftic mountains of Lan. 
cafhire and Cumberland. The town, confidering its extent, is now very populous ; 
although, about a century ago, it was but little more than a group of clay-built 
cottages. The eftablifiment of the excife in England, uniting with other circumftances, 
occafioned an influx of wealth into the ifland. The bold adventurer often rapidly and 
unexpectedly, by illicit commerce, acquiring affluence, his paternal hut was foon demo- 
lifhed; and on the favoured {pot was erected 2 manfion, more flattering to his luxury 
and ambition: while his lefs fortunate neighbour contented himfelf with a refidence, 
barely adequate to thelter himfelf and family from the feverities of the weather. 

This, 1 prefume, will account for the prefent irregularity of the ftreets; and the fur- 
prize which a ftranger feels, on viewing feveral of the beft houfes hemmed in by fo 
* Brother of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Bart. 

2 many 
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many miferable cottages. Several of thefe have, however, been lately demolifhed : 
and a fpirit of archite€tural elegance feems now rifing in Douglas ; to which the- Manks 
have many inducements, particularly, from: their eafy acces to fome fine quarries of 
lime, ftone, and marble. 7 

A fine river, forming the harbour of Douglas, runs clofe by the town. The houfes, 
which fkirt the banks of the river, have an air of fuperior elegance; and at high water 
would make, with the fhipping and adjacent fcenery, a pleafing landfcape. 

The refidence of his Grace the Duke of Athol is a ftately edifice. It was built, pre- 
vious to the fale of the ifland, by a merchant in Douglas, at a confiderable expence; 
and was foon after that tranfa@tion fold to the Duke of Athol for 300l. a memorable 
inftance of the confternation which univerfally prevailed in the ifland at that period. But 
fometimes how fhort-fighted are mankind | The re-veftment of the ifland in the crown of 
Great Britain, which the inhabitants then believed would ruin the country, foon proved 
the foundation of all the bleffings which they now enjoy. 

There is a free-fchool at Douglas; but what perhaps will appear aftonifhing to an 
Englithman, there is not in the whole ifland a fingle edifice devoted to the reftoration of 
the fick, or the relief of the poor: yet, in few places, is private charity more univer- 
fally liberal. 

On fome rocks, near the mouth of the harbour, is an ancient fort, formerly intended 
for its defence, but now ufed as a temporary prifon for criminals. In the centre of 
the town is a fall chapel, dedicated tq St. Matthew, which has little claim to the atten- 
tion of a traveller: but on an eminence, a little weft from Douglas, rifes St. George’s 
chapel; a modern edifice, at once fpacious and elegant. It was built by fubfcription, 
and the funds were lodged with the Right Reverend George Mafon, bifhop of the di- 
ecefe; aman, whofe elevation to the epifcopal dignity occafioned his future misfortunes. 

Being raifed to the mitre by the generofity of the Athol-family, he devoted himhfelf 
to its interefts; and was eafily feduced to engage, with fome degree of violence, in pro. 
moting his Grace’s well known attempt to re-eftablith in the ifland fome portion of 
that feudal feverity, which the wifdom of ages had.abolifhed. The bithop profaned 
his fpiritual authority, by direéting it againft his political opponents. Bifhop’s Court, 
a manfion formerly confecrated by the venerable piety, meeknefs, aud virtue of Bifhop 
‘Wilfon, now emulated the vatican. The thunders of the church fhook the ifland: at. 
length the civil power arofe and checked epifcopal prefumption. By this falutary in-: 
terference, the bifhop’s influence being weakened, and his feelings injured, he foon after- 
died, regretting his paft temerity. ° 

At his death there was a great deficiency of the funds which had been entrufted to 
his care. All was anarchy and difcontent. The wealthy creditor was injured ; and 
the induftrious labourer almoft ruined! Thus, St. George's chapel, ina great meafure,, 
owes its prefent fplendour to the diftreffes of many individuals: a reflection equally - 
affliGing to the pious and humane. ; 


Crap. 
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Cuap. IV.—View of Society in Douglas. Propenfity of the inferior Claffes to Gam-* 
bling. —The Theatre.—Prejudices of the Natives.—Prodigality of the Englifh.—An 
affecting Story. , 

DOUGLAS, from its trade and commerce*, is the moft important town in the 
Afland ; and its inhabitants, from their intcrcourfe with ftrangers, the moft polifhed in 
their mannets. But Douglas is not only the chief feat of commerce: it is alfo the pria- 
cipal refidence of the Englifh. Officers on half pay, and gentlemen of {mall fortunes 
refort hither. invited by the abundance of the neceffaries, and the eafy accefs to the 
luxuries, of life. Befides thefe, there are feveral decayed merchants who have fought 
fhelter here from the perfecution of unrelenting creditors: thefe live in retirement, 
and feldom mingle with their more independent countrymen. : 

To the fociety of the Englifh Douglas is confiderably indebted.” They have given 
life and gaiety to the town; and have contributed to polith the manners of the natives. , 
Convivial focieties, affemblies, and card-parties, are now frequent among the higher 
circles of Douglas. Whilt is their favourite game; and they feldom play high. Cards 
are however introduced on every occafion, and generally accompanied with a plenitude 
of excellent wines, ; : 

Among the inferior claffes gaming is far more pernicious. Inebriation is here its 
conftant attendant. The taverns are nightly filled with tradefnen; who, on the chance 
of a card, a die, or a billiard-ball, will hazard their lat farthing. When carried to this 
excefs, gaming is highly criminal. ‘The mind, infatuated with play, becomes blind to 
-every danger; regardlefs of every duty; and callous to every attachment. The 
gamefter not only rufhes-on precipitately to his own ruin ; he frequently involves the 
innocent therein: and how greatly mutt it heighten his diftrefs to refleG, that by 
this infatuation to play, he-may have reduced a virtuous wife and late-fourifhing 
‘family to mifery! Yet, in Douglas, there are fome awful monuments of this wretch- 
ednefs. : : 

Although the liberal drts have few votaries here, a neat theatre has been ereQed by 
Captain Tenifon, with the benevolent defign of contributing to the relief of the poor. 
But from the penury of dramatic genius in this country, his charitable intentions 
have been hitherto fruftrated: and experience has lately fhewn, that here the ad- 
mirers of the drama are too inconfiderable to fupport, even for a few weeks, a regular 
company. : . 

The harmony of fociety in Douglas is fometimes marred by mutual prejudices. In 
many of the natives, notwithftanding a fhow of politenefs and hofpitality,.there is a fe- ° 
cret averfion to ftrangers: ‘and in feveral of the Englith an unreafonable contempt of 
the Manks, The one iv deemed too fhrewd and felfith; and the other too prodigal. 
The Manfman has been accufed of feeking intereft with infatiable avidity, in all his pur- 
fuits; and the Englithman, with much juttice, has been upbraided with facrifieing every 


* As Donglas is the principal port of the ifland, I intend to give an ample account of its prefent trade 
and commerce, after the topographical department of the work. 

+ The Ifle of Man is univerfally accounted an afylum to thofe, who have contra@ed debts during their 
refidence in Britain or Ireland ; and prefuming op this, fome have fled hither and defrauded their creditors : 
but, at prefent, there is no law exifting in this ifland, which prote€is a dcbtor from the profccution of his 
creditor, when the debt is fufficiently proved. 
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objedt to ptefent’ enjoyment: while thefe prejudices are frequently heightened, by the 
thoughtlels prodigality of the ftranger involving him in debt to the native, and thereby 
fubjecting him to the incivilities of an importunate creditor. yc . 

Many of the Englifh gentlemen, refident here, are more acquainted with convivial 
enjoyments than with the pleafures of retirement. They are more Bon Vivants, than 
Penferofos. Accordingly, the feftive entertainments of the Englifh- are numerous and 
{plendid ; while each ftudies to emulate the other. by the fumptuoufnels, or delicacy, of * 
his table, and the variety and profufion of his wiaes. But this prodigality of the Eng- 
Tith, frequently exceeding their income, becomes highly culpable. It injures the na- 
tives: it affets the credit of other ftrangers; and often precipitates themfelves into 
the deepelt diftrefs, Omitting many recent inftances of this, I hall fele€@ one which 
happened fome years ago, as it was attended with a circumftance peculiarly affeéting. 

Captain ~——- was a gallant veteran, who had fuffered and bled for his country, 
in the wilds of America. Having there diftinguifhed himfelf by cool intrepidity, at the 
clofe of that unfortunate war, he returned with the troopsto England; where he was: 
foon afterwards reduced to half-pay. With this pittance he retiréd to Douglas. His 
daughter, a young, beautiful, and accomplifhed woman, attended him. Her beauty was 
foftened by a penfive. melancholy, arifing from the perfidy of a wretch, who, under the 
molt facred vows, had violated her honour. On their arrival they attratted general 
attention, He was refpected for his valour, and the elteemed for her beauty. They 
were every where received with a {plendid hofpitality; which the pride of the gallant - 
veteran endeavoured to return and emulate. But this profufe generofity foon exhaufted 
his finances ; and ere his next half-pay could relieve him, he was arrefted and impri- 
foned. Every frown of fortune the veteran bore with the dignity of virtue. His daugh- 
ter’s prefence illuminated the horrors of a prifon. With filial piety fhe mitigated his 
forrows; and in her tenderuefs he forgot for a while the injuries of mankind. - This, 
however, was a deceitfulcalm ; for a few weeks revealed the daughter’s fhame, and 
brought the fathér’s grey hairs with anguifh to the grave. Being exquifitely alive to 
the honour of a foldier, his feelings could not brook the dithonour of his daughter. 
Under fuch a weight of mifery he funk; yet in his laft moments he tenderly embraced, 
and poured forth bleflings over his deluded child. Her anguifh was inexpreffible. She 
buried her father: but did not long furvive him. Her frame was too delicate to fup- 
port the anguifh.of her mind. She languifhed; fhe funk; and at Jength fought in a 
better world that peace, which had been denied her in this. : 





\ 


- CHap. V.—The Nunnery.—Female Piety.—Kirk-Braddan.—Veneration of the Manks 


for their deceafed Friends,—View of the Country round Douglas.—Advances of Agri« 
culture.— Abundance of the Iland. 


AT a little ditance from Douglas is fituated, in a moft delightful -folitude, the 
Nunnery. Clofe by the modern building is a. venerable relique of the ancient priory ; 
which, according to the Manks’ tradition; was founded in the fixth century, by Saint 
Bridget, when the came to receive the veil of virginity from St. Maughold. From the 
pious celebrity of its foundrefs, the monaflery was foon tenantéd by female votaries ; 
fome of whom were compelled by parental ambition, while others were deluded by vi- 
fionary joys, to fruftrate the benignity of Nature, by facrificing their youth and, beauty 
at the fhrine of fuperfliion,. Yet, amid the gloom of this once-hallowed fpot, devo- 

: tion 
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tion might fometimes heighten the raptures of the enthufiaft; or religion, with her 
heavenly balm, heal the wounds of the unfortunate. . 7 

The Priorefs of Douglas was anciently a baronefs of the ifle. Her perfon was fa- 
cred; her authority dignified ; her revenue extenfive ; and her privileges important. 
She held courts in her own name; and from the Lord’s. Court fhe frequently de- 
manded her vaffals, and tried them by a jury of her owntenants. When fuch was her 
temporal authority, it may be prefumed of her fpiritual jurifdi€tion, that 


«« Here perchance a tyrant-abbefs reign’d, 
Who rul’d the cloifter with an iron-rod *.”’ 


But every veftige of her magnificence and dignity has long fince vanifhed, except the 
» ruins of the convent where fhe once prefided : and even thefe, when a few years have 
glided away, will alfo difappear. Every ornament of its former grandeur is now le- 
velled with the ground; the mouldering walls are mantled with ivy; cluftering wild- 
flowers crown their fummit; and the whole ruin, being fhaded with aged trees, is at 
once gloomy and romantic. 

The modern building has an air of elegance fuperior to any other in the ifland. The 
gardens are fpacious and luxuriant; and the furrounding fields, being highly culti- 
vated, and finely interfperfed with woods and waters, prefent an exquifite landfcape. 
Tn this charming retirement, once confecrated to piety, but now facred to hofpitality, 

“aptain Taubman, the worthy proprietor, enjoys, “ Osim cum dignitate ;’? not more 
eiteemed by ftrangers, for his politenefs and generofity, than refpected by the natives, 
for his worth and benevolence. 

About a mile from the nunnery, bofomed in a group of aged trees, appears the ve- 
nerable Kirk-Braddan ¢. The furrounding ‘fcenery is folemn and romantic. The laft 
time I vifited this facred folitude was on a fine fummer evening. The ruddy fun, was 
finking behind the weftern hills ; and his parting beams fhone faintly on the church- 
yard. Beneath, the fiver, in many a maze, murmured along its root-inwoven banks ; 
while, overhead, a few folitary rooks had perched their nefts on the fummit of the trees. 
The gales of evening fighed among the groves: and at intervals the tones of the death. 
bell iffued from the church. A folemn calm breathed around: and every object in- 
fenfibly difpofed me to a pleafing, yet awful melancholy ; reflecting, as I trod above the 
venerable dead, : : 


* Time was, like me, they life poffett, 
And time will be when 1 fhall ret.” 


In this hallowed fpot the inhabitants of Douglas, and the rude forefathers of the 
neighbouring hamlets, fleep in peace.. Here the green turf lies lightly on the breafts of 
fome; and there, the long grafs waves luxuriant over others ; while all around 

* Some frail memorial {till ereéted nigh, 


With uncouth rhymes and fhapelefs fculpture deckty 
Imploies the paifing tribute of a figh.” 


The Manks are folicitous to pay every veneration due to deceafed friends. When 
an inhabitant dies, he is attended to the church-yard by a great concourfe of friends 


* Jerningham. 


+ _Braddan, in the Manks’ language, fignifes a Salmon ; and this church probably derives its name from 
ite vicinity to a river which abounds with this delicate fith. 


and 
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and neighbours. Before the corpfe a funeral hymn. is fang, which clofes on leaving the 
town *3 but is refumed on approaching the place of burial. The corpfe is then- in-_ 
.terred, according to the rites of the church of England: the folemnity of which,- at 

Kirk-Braddan, is confiderably heightened by the quiet and gloom of the furrounding 

{cenery. : : 

Cobnal Townley, in his voluminous Journal of Trifles, has been pleafed to givea lu- 
dicrous account of Kirk-Braddan. With fuch puerilities the old gentleman might have 
amufed himfelf and his friends. But why fhould he have increafed them by his mis-re- 
prefentations; and then, to gratify his fpleen, obtruded them on the public? 

Befides the Nunnery,. there are feveral houfes pleafantly fituate in the neighbourhood 
of Douglas. Of thefe I fhall only enumerate Athol Lodge, the prefent refidence of 
Lord Henry Murray ; Ballaughton, enlivened by the generous conviviality of Captain 
Southcote ; and the Hague, the feat of the late Richard Betham, LL. D.; a gentleman, 
whofe erudition was truly refpe€table ; and to whofe politenefé and friendfhip I am high- 
ly indebted. 3 
7 The land round Douglas,though perhaps not the richeft, is certainly the beft culti- 
vated in the ifland. Of late years feveral Englifh farmers, finking under. the accumue ~ 
Jated taxes of their own country, have retired to a land, as yet exempt from fuch op- 
preffion. Here they enjoy peace and abundance; while the fuccefs attending their agri- 
cultural labours feems at length to have roufed the Manks from their lethargy. The 
marfhy grounds are now drained; the wafte lands enclofed, and nourifhed with lime, 
marle t, and fea-weed; cultivation begins to throw a rich verdure over hill.and vale; 
and the yellow harvelts now wave luxuriant “o’er the fmiling land.” ‘The value of 
landed property, of courfe, is now confiderably increafed; the country enriched by 

_the exportation of produce ;. and the markets at home abundantly ftored with a variety 
of provifions. Eggs, butter, and poultry, are here very plentiful. Beef feldom exceeds 
ad.a pound; mutton is equally cheap, and perhaps the moft delicious in the world. 
Pork is ftill cheaper. The pigs fed at home are redfonably large; and have fometimes 
a fifhy flavour: but there is a {mall fpecies, called Purs, which run wild on the moun- 
tains, and are efteemed a moft admirable delicacy. Hares, partridges, and moor-game 
are plentiful : and of fifh there is great variety. ; - 

From this abundance of domeftic comforts, and the plenitude of foreign luxuries, 
perfons of {mall fortunes here enjoy life in its full How: for here, the oppreffion of games. 
laws, land-taxation, and excife-eftablifhment are utterly unknown {. ; ; 

In permitting one article of commerce the Manks are certainly culpable. Great 
quantities of excellent grain are annually exported ; and in return very indifferent flour 
is imported for domeftic confumption. But this error will, I hope, in a few months 
be remedied ; for, fince I left the ifland, Captain Taubman has informed me, that on 
his eftates grain-mills are now ere€ting, which will foon be fufficient for the fupply of 
the ifland. The fame gentleman has lately endeavoured to promote among his coun- 
trymen a more univerfal fpirit for agriculture: and asa ftriking proof of its bleflings, 


* The Manks? church-yards are generally in fome romantic fpot, retired from the towns and villages. 

+ In the north fide of the ifland marle is very pleatiful. The {weepings of the red-herring houfes are 
efteemed a rich manure. : . 2 

{ The only taxes in the ifland are tos. 6d. on each publican per annum; 5s. 2d. on grey-hounds and 
pointers and 5d onotherdogs. Thefe taxes, with a very moderate ftatate duty, are appropriated to the 
repairs of the public roads; which are, in general, equal to any in England, without being fettered at every 
turning with-odious impofts; in he whele ifland there is not a fingle turnpike. The mercantile impotts 
I fhall afterwards mention. F 

VoL. Il. 51 has 
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has cultivated a hill in the vicinity of Douglas, which, a few years fince, was one of the 
moft barren {pots in the ifland. “His patriotic enterprize-certainly merits imitation ; for 
with every advance of agriculture, the comforts of life, and confequently the happinefs 
of fociety, gradually increafe. 


Cuap, VI. — Newtown. — Balafalla. — The Cotton-Works. ~The Deem/fler’s-Courts — 
: Propenfity of the Manks to trifling Litigations. - 


HAVING pafled a few weeks at Douglas, in vifiting thofe feenes which had once 
been the witnefs of my earlier pleafures, I was induced by two of my friends to accom- 
pany them in an ambulatory excurfion round the ifland. 

We fet out from Douglas early in the morning. The weather was delightfully ferene. 
As we paffed the nunnery, the fun in all his glory, broke from the horizon. Nature 
feemed to rejoice at his return, The ocean imbibed his rofy beams; and the mountains 
of Mona flamed with his radiance. The neighbouring vales were in luxuriant bloffom, 
and exhaled the fragrance of the morning ; while the furrounding groves poured forth 
the melting melodies of rapture andlove.  * 

The next obje& which engaged our attention was’a bevy of country-laffes, going at 
thaf early hour to Douglas-marker, T hey were feated on fmall horfes with panniers ; 
one fide of which were filled with the produce of their little farms, and the other gee. 
nerally balanced with pebbles. The rofe of health was glowing on their cheek; and 
gladnefs fmiled in every eye. Their deportment was modeft and unaffected 3 and, as 
they advanced, with an air of the {weetelt fimplicity they withed us good morning. 
“Happy fouls!” I exclaimed, “unacquainted are ye with that courtly polifh, which 
refines away every virtue. Your homely falutation is genuine politenefs; for it is the: 
offspring of truth and benevolence !’* 

Soon after parting with this ruftic group of beauty and innocence, we came to New- 
town, the refidence of Sir Wadfworth Bufk, Attorney-General of the ifland. ‘The 
houfe is elegant: and Sir Wadfworth’s fine tafte endeavoured to embellith fome of the 
neighbouring fields ; but the fterility of the foil, in a great meafure, has fruftrated every 
attempt. Yet, in thi8 retirement Sir Wadfworth devotes himfelf to. the purfuits of li- 
terature and the enjoyment of domeftic virtues. 

Ata little diftance from Newtown, on the top of a mountain, Sir Wadfworth erected 
a pillar infcribed to the Queen, in commemoration of His Majelty’s recovery in 1789 3. 
which has little to recommend it to a traveller’s attention, except the loyalty it expreffes. 
To the fifhermen on this fide of the ifland, it however proves, from its elevation, an 
excellent fea-mark. : 

After leaving. Newtown. we proceeded to Balafalla, a neat village, pleafantly fituated 
about two miles from Caftletown. Here is a cotton-work, belonging to Mefirs. De-la- 
Prime ; which is conducted on the fame principles with thofe in Lancafhire, and gives 
employment to many poor families in the neighbourhood. ‘The raw cotton is imported 
from Liverpool, and, when fpun, is fent to Manchefter. The vicinity of the ifland to 
thefe markets, united with other circumftances which I fhall afterwards mention, renders 
this country highly advantageous for the eftablifhments of fuch works. Is it not then 
aftonithing, that this fhould be the only one in the ifland ; when private intereit fo con- 
{picuoufly unites with public good for eftablithing them in this country? ~ 

But the village of. Balafalla at prefent acquires a greater degree of importance from 
the refidence of the Deemfter, or Chief Juftice of the ifland, than from the cotton. 


works, 
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works, There were formerly two Deemtters; one for the northern, and the other. for 
the fouthern divifion of the ifland: but the prefent Deemfter, Thomas Moore, Efq. 
a man_of confiderable abilities and penetration, enjoys the honours and emoluments of 
both offices; a regular court being held at Balafalla for the fouth divifion of the ifle, 
and an occafional one at the north fide for that department *. 

This office was anciently of great dignity. The Deemfters were not only the chief 
Judges of the ifle; they were alfo the Lord’s Privy-counfellors: and their influence 
over the people, in fome degree, refembled the civil authority of the ancient Druids. 
They were elteemed the venerable oracles of juftice, and in their bofoms refided the 
laws, which only on important occafions, were divulged to the people f. 

In each of the four towns there is a bailiff, or inferior judge, who gives judgement for 
fmall debts, not exceeding forty fhillings of Manks’ currency. But all money-litigations 
toa greater amount, and profecutions for defamation, perfonal injuries, &c. &c, are ge- 
nerally brought before the Deemfter at Balafalla: who either determines them accord- 

- ing to his own judgement ; or fhould they be important, deems them to be decided by a 
jury at common-law, where he fits as one of the judges. 

The Manks have a culpable propenfity to trifling litigations. A rafh word, a cho- 
leric ation, or a wound which the hand of friendfhip might eafily have healed, is by 
the malicious indultry of thofe who batten on the follies and errors of mankind, {welled 
into an intolerable offence. Both parties prepare for the combat; and both are confi- 
dent of fuccefs. This depends on the juttice of his caufe ; and that on the abilities of 
his attorney, or the accommodating evidence of his witneffes. At length the eloquence 
of the Manks bar begins to flow. Impertinence, and infolence, are copioufly poured 
forth by the one pleader ; and as liberally returned by the other: and when the attor- 
nies have exhautted their potent eloquence, and a few witneffes have been permitted to 
perjure themfelves, the buiinefs generally terminates in favour of the party whofe wit- 
neffes have been leaft fcrupulous. 

Surely, fuch an encouragement of idlenefs, malevolence, and perjury, ought to be 
checked. Trifling difputes ought to crufhed in their infancy ; and the litigious punifh. 
ed: while the profeffional promoters of this infamous traffick ought to be banifhed 
from fociety, as enemies to focial concord and happinefs. The-afperity of this reflec- 
tion may be applied to individuals, but ought not to be extended to the profeffion of 
the law; for in every country I believe there are lawyers of integrity and benevolence, 
who, as well defending the innocent, as profecuting the guilty, certainly merit the ap- 
probation of mankind. Even in this ifland I could mention fome gentlemen, who, fen- 
fible of the dangerous tendency of the trifling litigations fo frequently agitated at Bala- 
falla, confine their pleadings to the courts of common law and chancery. 


Cuap, VIL—The Abbey.—lts ancient Dignity. —Reflections on Monaftical Inftitutions— 
An interefting Story. ’ 


AT a little diftance from Balafalla is pleafantly fituated the venerable abbey of St. 
Mary of Rufhen, founded in the year 1098, by one Mac Manis, a perfon whofe wifdom 
and virtue raifed him, by the univerfal confent of the people, to the diadem of the ifles; 
and from founding this monaftery, it may be prefumed, that his piety was not inferior 


* Since this was written, at the requifition of the Dake of Athol, a Deemfter for the northern ‘depart- 
ment has been again appointed. 
+ This:concealment of the laws isan undoubted relic of Druidifm. 


512 to 
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to his other virtues. This religions eftablifhment confifted of an abbgt and twelve 
monks; who at firft lived by their manual labour, and denied themfelves the indulg 


( t : gence 
of wearing fhoes, furs, and linen; or of eating flefh, except on journeys. But this 


. apoftolical mode of living did ‘not long continue. Their primitive humility, labour, 
and felf-denial, foon yielded to monaftick pride, luxury, and indolence. Their revenue 
was increafed by a third of the tithes of the whole kingdom of Man. Magnificent 
buildings. were added to the original edifice.. Their rooms became more fumptuous ; 
their habit more co:nmodious; and their table far more luxurious. Their orchards, 
which from fituation were finely theltered, became more fpacious and abundant; while 
their extenfive lands, irom cultivation, grew every day of greater value. Their tempo- 
ral dignity was alfo increafed. The abbot became a baron of the ifland; was invetted. 
with ‘power to hold temporal courts in his own name; and could exempt his own te- 
nant, although a criminal, from the’ fentence of the Lord’s Court ; and try him by a 
jury of his own vaflals, : 
However highly we may condemn that plenitude of power, w 
ries of the church were formerly entrufted ; however juily we miay accufe them of 
ambition, indolence, and fenfuality.; let us not obliterate their virtues, by a remem- 
brance of their crimés; but recolleét, that from the barbarity of Goths and Vandals, 
feience, with her beauteous.train, fought an afylim amid monattical gloom. and fuper- 
ftition ; from whence fhe afterwards burft on an admiring world, in all her light and 
beauty. Nor were thofe inftitutions unfavourable to humanity, confidering the ferocity: 
of the ages to which we now allude. The ftranger frequently bleffed the hofpitality, 
and the poor, the bounty, of the monks; while the fick were vifited, and’ “the oil of 
gladnefs” poured into the wounds of the affli@ted. 


The monks of Ruthen Abbey were of the Ciftertian or 
their brethren in hofpitality and beneficence : for, according to an ancient writer, 
“they were accounted the almoners of the poor.” The eleétion of their abbot was ge- 
nerally fanGioned by the approbation of the abbot of Furnefs 3. to whom not only 
this monaftery, but perhaps even the bifhoprick of the ifland was in fome_ dégree 
fubje@*. . 

‘Many of the kings of the ifles being interred in this abbey, it was not only liberally 
endowed but richly decorated. In the year 1316 it was however plundered by Richard 
le Mandeville; who, with a numerous train of Irifh, landed at Rannefway on afcenfion- 
day; defeated the Manks, and ravaged their country: however, after a month’s refi- 
dence, he re-imbarked with his people for Ireland. 

Rufhen-abbey, with the adjoining lands, is now the property of the Deemfter. Every 
vettige of its interior magnificence has difappeared ; but the ruins of this venerable mo= 
naftery {till retain an air of gloomy grandeur. 

The abbey-bridge is fituated in a romantic fpot, and by the Manks is-efteemed of great 

, antiquity. Near the monaitery is. thewn a tomb {tone of one of the abbots, which is 
diftinguifhed by the paftoral laff anda broad 


é f fword’; denoting he had as well temporal, 
as {piritual, authority. There is, however, no date or infcription now vifible. 


ith which the dignita- 


der and were not inferior to 


* The following account of this abbey is takeh from 'Tanner’s Notitia Monattica : : 

“ Rufiin or Rythen, Ciftertian abbey. A religiotis foundation is Laid to have been begun here A. De 
1cg&, by Mac Manis, governor of the ifle; but Olave, king of Man, giving fome poffeffions here to the ab- 
bey of Furncs, in Lancathire, Ivo or Evan, abbot there, built a Cillercian abley here, A. De 11 24, to the 
honour of the bleffed virgin, and made it {ubordinate to Furnes. A.D. 1 192, the monks removed to Duf- 


glas or Douglas ; where they continued four ycars, and then returned to Ruflin, and’ flourifhed there till 
fome time alter the fuppreffion of thofe houfes in England, : : 


Before 
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Before I leave thisonce-hallowed place, it may not be improper to prefent the reader 
with a fhort piece of monaftic hiftory ; which fhall be given without any comment; pre- 
mifing only, that there are {till fome veftiges of a fubterraneous road, leading from the 
abbey to the caftle, that feem to confirm what tradition has preferved, 

In the thirteenth century, Ivar, a young and gallant knight, was enamoured of the 
beauteous Matilda. Her birth and fortune were inferior; but his generous mind dif. 
dained fuch diflin@ions. He loved, and was moft ardently beloved. The fandtion of' 
the king was alone wanting to confummate their happinefs. To obtain this, Ivar, in 
obedience to the cu‘tom of the ifland, prefented his bride to Reginald, a gay and amo- 

. tous prince ; who, {truck with the beauty and innocence of Matilda, heightened by 
an air of modefty, immediately, for fome pretended crimes, banifhed Ivar from his pre- 
fence, and by violence detained the virgin. Grief and indignation alternately. {welled 
her bofom, till from the excefs of anguifh fhe funk into a {tate of infenfibility, On. 
awakening, her virtue was infulted by the approaches of the tyrant. She was how- 
ever deaf to his infinuations; and only fmiled at his menaces. Irritated at her con- 
tempt, and flattering himfelf that feveriry would fubdue her truth and chattity; he im- 
prifoned her in the moft folitary apartment of the caftle; where, for fome months, fhe 
paffed the tedious night and day in tears; far more folicitous for the fate of Ivar, than 
affected by her own misfortunes. 5 

In the mean time, Ivar, failing in his attempt to revenge his injuries, affumed the mo- 
naftic habit, and retired into Rufhen-abbey. Here he dedicated his life to piety ; but 
his heart was {till devoted to Matilda. For her he fighed; for her he wept; and to- 
indulge his forrows without reftraint, would frequently withdraw into the gloomieft. fo. 
litudes. In one of thofe.folitary rambles he difcovered a grotto, which had been long. 
unfrequented. The gloom and:filence of this retirement correfponding with the an- 
guith of his mind, he fauntered onward, without reflecting where the fubterraneous. 
path might conduét him. His imagination was pourtraying the graces of Matilda, while 
his heart was bleeding for her fufferings, From this reverie of woe he was however - 
foon awoke by the fhriek of a female. Advancing eagerly, he heard in a voice nearly. 
-exhaufted— Mother of God! Save Matilda?” while through a chink in the barrier 
which now feparated them, he faw the virgin, with difhevelled“hair and. throbbing - bo- 
fom, about to be facrificed:to the luft and violence of Reginald. Rage- and: madnels . 
gave new energy to [var ; who, forcing a paffage through the barrier, rufhed ‘upon the: 
tyrant ; and, feizing his fword, which lay carelefsly on tite table, plunged it into its 
mafter’s bofom. ; : 

The tyrant died: and the lovers through this fubterraneous. communication efcaped 
to the fea-fide; where they fortunately met with a boat which conveyed them to Ire- 
land: and in this kingdom the remainder of their years was devoted to the moft exqui- 
fite of all human felicities ; the raptures of a generous love, heightened by mutual 
admiration and gratitude. 

This is the fubftance of the tradition; but according to fome of the Manks records, 
Reginald was flain by Ivar, not in the caftle of Rufhen, but in a neighbouring meadow. 
"This variation of the fcene however does not materially affe& the credit of the tradition 3. 
as the Manks-hiftorians impute Reginald’s death, not fo much to Ivar’s ambition, as 
¢o his revenge of. private injuries, 


CHAP. 
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Cuar. VIL— Derby-Haven.—The Calf of Man—Its romantic Solitude.—An Anchorite. 


WE paffed the day at Balafalla, and next morning proceeded through fome roman- 
tic feenery to Derby-Haven, a finall village which only claims attention from its excel- 
tent harbour. In a little ifle dedicated to St. Michael, a fort was ereéted by one of the 
Earls of Derby, with a view of defending the entrance of the haven, Though the 
tower is now falling to decay, part of the Derby arms may {till be traced over the en- 
trance, dated 1667. Near the tower is a ruined chapel, in which the remains of an 
altar piled up with rude ftones, are {till vifible. But the fine view we had of Caftle 
town and its romantic bay, afforded us far more pleafure than our refearches among 
thofe ruins. c 

At Derby-Haven we engaged a boat forthe Calf; where, after a very pleafant fail, 
we arrived about noon. The Calf is feparated from the main ifland by a very narrow 
rocky channel, through which the tide rufhes with aftonifhing violence. ‘The ifle is 
about five miles in circumference: and is fenced round by gloomy caverns and ftu- 
pendous precipices; which not only feem to threaten immediate diffolution to every ap- 
proacher, but really prove fatal to many mariners. . A few years fince, a Ruffian veffel, 
of 700 tons burthen, was dafhed to pieces againft thefe rocks, and every one of the nu- 
merous crew perifhed. The caves and precipices of the Calf are tenanted by a great 
variety of fea-birds, whofe fhrill difcordant tones increafe the wildnefs of the fcenery, 
Gulls, wild-pigeons, and puffins, are the moft numerous. This laft bird is not to be 
feen in any part of the mainifle. The Calf (1 prefume from its folitarinefs} is its only 
refidence. “ It breeds in the rocks ; and though remarkably fat and of a fithy tafte and 
flavour, is efteemed by many of the natives as a great delicacy. ; 

We Randed in a fmall creek; and, leaving the failors beneath, with fome difficulty 
and danger, gained an eminence, from which we had a fpacious and delightful profpeé 
of the ocean, with a variety of fhipping for many leagues; terminated on the fouth by 
the high mountains of Wales, and on the weft by Ireland: while around lay the broad 
fummit of the Calf covered with rich verdure, and underneath the rich vallies of the 
neighbouring fhore. 

‘This ifle is the property of the Duke of Athol, and the land, with fome little atten- 
tion, would afford excellent pafturage. Several black cattle were grazing around ; 
and formerly there was a large flock of fheep: but thefe, having only an old fhepherd 
and his wife to protect them, foon became.a prey to the nightly depredators from the 
neighbouring ifland. 

In the clofe of the laft century, one of the Earls of Derby was fo charmed with the 
beauty and variety of the fpot, that he fent over fome quantities of red and fallow deer ; 
but thefe have long fince difappeared. Hare, partridge, and heath-game, are however 
plentiful ; and to the few fportfmen who vifit this {pot afford ample amufement. But 
at prefent what conttitutes the chief importance of the Calf are the rabbits ; the tkins 
of which, with the feathers of the fea birds, lately produced more than 200). per annum. 
In our ramble round this folitary ifle we could difcover no human vettige, except a fhep- 
herd’s hut now falling to decay. Near the middle of the Calf there are three pointed 
pillare, which from their novelty claimed our attention; one half from the bafe being 
of a black baftard marble, and the other of a fhining fpar, white as the new-fallen fnow. 

Solitude is frequently the nurfe of woe. The wounded hart feeks the deepeii fhade ; 
and the man of forrow the moft folitary retreat. According to tradition, this {pot was 
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once the hannt of a woe-worn hermit, who by his fplendour and affluence had been dif 
tinguifhed in the court of Queen Elizabeth; but having, through an ill-founded jealonfy, 
murdered a moft beautiful woman, he fought thelter here from the vengeance of her 
friends. Squalid in his attire, uncouth in his perfon, and wounded in his mind, amid 
the caves and lonely receffes of the Calf, he lengthened out a miferable exiftence; atoning | 
by the fevereft mortificattons for his criminal temerity. : 

The day, being delightfully ferene, was highly favourable to our excurfion ; but the 
fhades of evening now warned us to retire: when, after a long and lingering look’ on 
this very romantic folitude, we defcended to our boat; and enjoying another charming 
fail, arrived at Caftletown, highly pleafed with the amufement of the day. : 


Cuar. IX.—Caflletown.—The Caftle.—Iis ancient Dignity and Importance.—Misfor= 
iunes of the Counte/s of Derby.—Governor of the Yland.— Adminiftration of “Juf= 
tice, Fe : ; 

CASTLETOWN, though dignified with the refidence of the governor of the ifle, is in 
wealth and mercantile importance greatly inferior to Douglas. !t is however an airy and 
pleafant town; and though confiderably {maller, furpaffes the other in neatnefs; the 
houfes being more uniformly elegant, and the ftreets more fpacious and regular. ‘The 
town is divided by a fmall creek, which opens into a rocky and dangerous bay. - The 
difficulty of entering its harbour certainly in fome degree injures its commerce. A 
confiderable quantity of grain is however annually exported ; and a‘ variety of mer- 
chandize imported : but the articles of rum, wine, fugar, tobacco, &c. according to the 
regulations of the cuftoms, being admiffible only into the port of Douglas, are from thence 
conveyed to the other towns of the ifland. ; 

In the centre of the town, Caftle-Rufhen rears his gloomy and majeftic brow, and 
for feveral miles overlooks the fubje& country. ‘This folid and magnificent pile was 
raifed in the year 960, by Guttred, a prince of the Danifh line, who lies obfcurely bu- 
ried in the edifice he had founded; leaving it as the moft durable monument of his 
regal dignity. Jt is built ona rock ; and before the introduétion of artillery was deemed 
impregnable. ‘The figure of the caftle is irregular; and by fome travellers is faid to 
refemble that of Elfinore. A ftone glacis, fuppoled to have been built by Cardinal 
Wolley, furrounds it. For feveral ages it has braved the injuries of time; and fill 
retains, with its towers and battlements, the gloomy and formidable grandeur of Gothic 
architecture. 

Before the fubjugation of Man by the Englifh, the kings of the ifland refided here 
in all the warlike pomp of thofe barbarous ages; fupporting their fplendour and dignity 
by opprefling, or deftroying, mankind. 

In the annals of modern hiftory the ifle of Man is diftinguifhed by Hume, as the laft 
place in Europe, tributary to the Englifh, which yielded to the arms of the republic. 
After the decollation of James, the feventh Earl of Derby ‘for his enthufiaftic loyalty 
to Charles the firft) his lady, a French woman of princely birth and heroic fpirit, fought 
with her children an afylum in Cafile Rufhen; and prefuming on the valour of Sir 
Thomas Armftrong *, the fidelity of Captain Chriftian +, and the attachment of the 
iflanders, flattered herfelf with the hopes of defending it again{ft the republican army. 
However, when Colonels Birch and Duckenfield, with ten armed veflels invaded the 


* Governor of the Caftle. + Commander of the Infular Forces, , 
4 ifland, 
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iland, Chriftian, either poffeffing lefs zeal, or more prudence than his lady, furrendered 
this fortréfs to their firft {ammons; and thereby faved the inhabitants of tHe ifle from 
bloodfhed and mifery: yet, for this generofity he has been reprefented by the fyco- 
phants of royalty, as the betrayer, while in truth he was the preferver, of his country. 

The pride of the Countefs of Derby was feverely wounded by this event. She was, 
however, honoured with generofity and refpect, during her captivity in Caftle Ruthen. 
‘Vhe republican foldiers, remembcring her gallant defence of Latham-houfe, admired 
her heroifm: the officers emulated each other, in paying a juft deference to the dignity 
of her mind, and the delicacy of her fex: while the Majefty of the Englifh republic dif- 
dained to refent the.arragance of the feventh Earl of Derby, by any indignity to his 
-captive widow. : 

On the reftoration of Charles the fecond fhe returned to Fngland, with the fanguine 
hopes.of recovering the whole of her lord’s forfeited cftates, and of obtaining ample 
vengeance on her eneniies; But this prodigal and voluptuous monarch was too much 
engaged in profecuting his own pleafures, to revenge the injuries, or reward the fuffer- 
ings of his friends. Among many others, the-Countefs of Derby was neglected ; which 
fo affected her lofty fpirit, that with the higheft indignation fhe retired to Knowfley, 
where fhe foon after died, bewailing the ingratitude of kings. 

Caftle-Rufhen {till retains an air of royalty. Its Gothic apartments are occupied by 
the-governor, and the barracks by fome companies of foldiers, who are feldom per- 
mitted to refide much longer than a twelvemonth in the ifland ; but whofe intercourfe 
with the inhabitants of Caftletown increafes their trade, and undoubtedly contributes to 
render them more polifhed and affable than their neighbours of Ramfay and Peel. 

‘The governor of the ifland is invefted with ample powers *. He is the reprefentative 
of Majefty; and a council, confifting of the bifhop, attorney-general, clerk of the rolls, 
and deemfter, is appointed to guide and fanétion his decifions. He is Captain-General 
.of the-troops in the ifland, and fole judge in the court of chancery. In his name all 
arrefts and judgments are iffued ; and without his permiflion no perfon can (without 
a heavy penalty ¢ to the mafter of the veffel that carries him) depart from the ifland. 
The governor is alfo an important member of the Manks legiflature ; for his affent, with 
the advice of his council, conftitutes the aéts of the houfe of keys into a law; which 
remains valid, till itis either confirmed, or annulled, by his Majefty’s commands, com- 
municated to the governor by the fecretary of ftate for the home department. 

Caftletown alfo derives importance from the courts of chancery and common law 
being held here: but as thefe are now conducted on principles nearly fimilar to our 
Englifh courts of juftice, I fhall only mention two peculiarities which ftill remain. Al- 
though any perfon may plead his own caufe, yet none but natives are allowed to practife 
at the Manks bar. Befides this birth right, a Mankfiman enjoys another which is more 
univerfally important. ‘No native, without intending to leave his country, can be im- 
prifoned for debt: his effeéts alone can be diftrained: while a loathfome and hideous 
prifon { -is ever ready, for the moft trifling debts, to receive the unfortunate ftranger. 
However on {wearing that he has no maintenance, he is entitled to 3s. 6d. a week 


* The governor and lievtenant governor have equal and independent powers; but the falary of the 
-one is gool. per ansum, and of the other only 24ol. a 

+ The matter of a veffel carrying a debtor off the ifland, without the governors’ pals, is fubject to a pe» 
malty of 10]. befides being amenable to pay his debts: and on returning, the veffel may be feized, till fatis- 
dation is given. The pafs cofts gd. Manks currency. 

t A dungeon in Caftle-Rufhes. 
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the creditor : and this generofity of the law, perhaps more than the humanity 0.’ his 
creditor, generally prevents any tedious imprifonments for debt in this dungeon. 

Before I conclude this fubject it may not be improper to mention, that, for the moft 
part, juftice is impartially diftributed to the native and alien: though fometimes the pre- 
judices of a Manks judge, or a Manks jury, prove injurious to the ftranger. 

Near the caftle ftands the Houfe of Keys, a building certainly not correfponding with 
the dignity of the reprefentatives of the country. But of this legiflative body I thall give 
a more ample account in a fubfequent chapter, on the conttitution of the ifland. 


Cuap. X.—Departure from Caftletown.—-Marble Quarry-—--Kirk-Malew.—-Giant’s 
Quoiting Stones.—-Fairy-Hill.—-Various Superftitions of the Manks.—-Reflections 
thereon. ; 


AFTER our return from the Calf we amufed ourfelves for the next day at Caftle- 
town ; and early on the following morning proceeded on our journey. 

About a mile from Caftletown there is a very fine quarry of black marble, which is 
much efteemed by the natives for chimney pieces, tombftones, &c. - That lofty flight of 
fteps, leading to the nobleft edifice in the world, was taken from this quarry, and pre- 
fented to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s by the venerable Bifhop Wilfon. 

There are alfo near Caftletown, within the fea-mark, fome quarries of lime-ftone, - 
which are’wrought at low water ; and, during the recefs of the fifhery, employ fome 
boats for its conveyance to the more diftant parts of the ifland. : 

On leaving the quarries, we vifited the parochial church of Kirk-Malew ; a gloomy 
and venerable building, fituate, as the Manks churches generally are, in a romantic fo« 
litude: and the various monuments in the.church-yard gave us another opportunity 
of admiring the pious veneration of the natives for their deceafed friends. 

From Kirk-Malew we proceeded to Kirk-Chrift-Rufhen, and in our way paffed the 
Giant’s Quoiting Stones; two very lofty {quare pillars, placed-at a confiderable diftance 
from each other, concerning which the neighbouring cottagers have a very chimerical 
tradition, that might aftonifh, but could not amufe the reader. At a little diftance is 
fairy-hill, a noble tumulus, or Barrow, moft probably raifed by the Danes, over the afhes 
of many of their countrymen, who were here flain. in battle: but tradition fays, it was 
intended to perpetuate the remembrance of the death of Reginald, King of Man, who 
on this fpot was killed in fingle combat, by Ivar. This romantic hill, in the opinion — 
of the credulous natives, is ftill the fcene of many a noéturaal revel : 


«* What time, all in the moon’s pale beam, 
Dancing by mountain, wood, or ftream, 
‘To magic melody, the fays 

In green and gold and diamonds blaze.” 


Collins, whofe poetry is exquifitely pidturefque, defcribes Mona, 
“ That ifle where thoufand elfin fhapes are een.” 


and Dr. Langhorne, in his note on this paffage obferves, ‘that the ifle of Man is now 
almoft the only place where there is any probability of feeing a fairy.” The exiftence 
of thefe imaginary beings is {till moft devoutly believed in this ifland : - particularly, by 
the inhabitants of the mountains: and as they have invefted them with unlimited influ- 
ence over the filhery, they frequently fupplicate their favour, or deprecate their wrath, 
by various offerings. When I formerly refided ia the ifland, I one day took a ramble 
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- Up anong the mountains, and, being benighited, fought fhelter in a lonely cottage. The 
fole tenant of this clay-built hut was an aged peafant of a penfive and melancholy afpeét. 
He received me with much hofpitality ;: trimmed his little fre of turf and gorfe,-and, 
“ fkilled in vifionary lore, beguiled the lingering hours.” ; 

From him I learned, that, notwithftanding all the holy {prinklings of the prielts in 
former days, the fairies ftill haunted many places in the ifland-: that there were playful 
and benignant fpirits ; and thofe who were fullen and vindictive. The former of thefe 
he had frequently feen on a fine fummer evening, fitting on the margin of the brooks 
and waterfalls, half-concealed among the bufhes; or dancing on the tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. He defcribed them as gay, beautiful, and by no means fo dimi- 
nutive as the Englifh fairies : adding, that they were chiefly like women, but certainly 
more fhy than any he was acquainted with ; for they never permitted him more than a 
tranfient glance of their charms, and, on venturing to approach them, they immediately 
vanifhed. ‘Thefe fportive beings, my hott obferved, rejoiced in the happinefs of mortals 3 
but the fullen fairies delighted in procuring human mifery. ‘Lhefe lived apart from the 
others, and were neither beautiful in their perfons, nor gorgeous in their array. They 
were generally enveloped in clouds, or in the mountain fogs; and haunted the hideous 
precipices and caverns on the fea-fhore. My hoft added, that to them, Mank{men im- 
puted all their fufferings : for he himfelf had often heard them, in a dark ftormy night, 
yell, as in barbarous triumph, when the tempeft ‘was defolating the country, or dafhing 
veflels to pieces on the neighbouring rocks. . 

Befides the fairy-fuperftition, many of the Manks, like the natives of the ‘“ Hebrid- 
ifles,”” believe in the fecond fight, and in warnings and fore-fight of their own death, 
Sometimes, amid the awful filence of midnight, many have heard themfelves repeatedly 
fummoned by name to depart; and feveral, in their lonely rambles, have met with a vie 
fionary funeral, which, unfeen by any other perfon, followed the man deftined to die, 
wherever he turned ; till the apparition .of the neareft relation then prefent Jeemed to 
touch him, when the whole inftantaneoufly vanifhed ; and the devoted wretch imme- 
diately felta cold tremor over all his frame, and his heart affe€ted with the ficknefs of 
death. 

‘The Manks have difo warnings of the death of others; at leaft fo far as the following 
ftory may be credited; which I tranfcribe from Sacheverell’s letter to his friend the ce- 
lebrated Jofeph Addifon, who it is well known, notwithftanding. the philofophy of his 
illuminated mind, paid fome deference to the probability of popular faperttitions : 

** Asto the light being generally feen at people’s deaths, I have fome affurances fo 
probable, that I know not how to difbelieve them: particularly, an ancient man, who 
has been long clerk of a parifh, has affirmed to me, that he almoft conttantly fees them 
upon the death of any of his own parifh ; and one Captain Leathes, who was chief ma- 
giftrate of Belfaft, aflured me he was once fhipwrecked on this ifland, and loft great 
part of his crew; that when he came on fhore the natives told him, he had loft,thirteen 
of his men; for they faw fo many lights going toward the church; which was juit the 
number loft. Whether thefe fancies proceed from ignorance, fuperftition, or from any 
traditionary, or heritable magic; or whether nature has ‘adapted the organs of fome 
perfons for difcerning of {pirits, 1 cannot poflibly determine.” 

So far fays Mr. Sacheverell. “We may however, without being guilty of prefump- 
tion, impute thefe fuperftitions of the Manks to a native melancholy, cherifhed by indo- 
dence, and heightened by the wild, folitary, and romantic {cenes to which they are ace 
cuftomed from their infancy. A Mankfman, amid his lonely mountains, reclines by 
-fome romantic flream; the murmurings of which lull him into-a pleafing torpor. 

: Half 
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Half-flumbering he fees a variety of imaginary beings, which he believes to be real. 
Sometimes they may refemble his traditionary idea of fairies ; and fometimes they may 
affume the appearance of his friends and neighbours, attending fome nuptial or funeral 
folemnity. Prefuming on thefe dreams, which the Manks enthufiait accounts fuperna- 
tural vifions, he predidts, with feveral general defcriptions, fome marriage or death in 
the neighbourhood : and when this prediction is lively in the minds of his’ friends, 
fhould any fuch ceremony occur, it immediately, in their opinion, conftitutes the Manks 
vifionary into a real prophet; but fhould no fuch prediétion be then fulfilled, the credit 
of his future vifions isin no refpe@ diminifhed thereby. : 

I make no doubt but, amid hideous folitudes, a man of a melancholy or fuperftitious 
mind may infenfibly form lively. vifions of -fome dreadful calamity he is about to fuffer ; 
and which may not only receive ftrength, but even completion, from a fombrous ima- 
gination, heightened by traditionary terrors. With the world of fpirits we are little 
acquainted. But I can never reconcile it, even to our ideas of the majefty, wifdom, 
and benevolence, of the deity, that he would communicate to a few indolent reclufes 
fuch revelations of ** the unknown world,” as could only flatter vanity, or accelerate 


human mifery. 


Cuar. XL—The Mines.—A beautifil Cafeade.—Tynwald Hill.—St. John's Chapel.— 
‘Peel, —Its ancient Caftle.— Ruins of the Cathedral.—Inftability of human Grandeur. 


FROM Fairy-hill we proceeded through a mountainous part of the country, to the 
ledd-mines at Foxdale ; which are.wrought, under the government of a company in 
London, by a few miners from Derbyfhire. The ore being rich and abundant, the 
mines afford an ample recompence to the workmen; and would prove higirly lucra- 
tive to the proprietors, were they conducted with more vigour and attention. Befides 
thefe, there isa {trong prefumption of copper-mines in this country ; for, according to 
Sacheverell’s letter to Addifon, “there is a pool in the mountainous part of Kirk-Chrift. 
Rufhen, of fo vitriolic a quality, that no ducks or geefe can live near it; which pro- 
bably proceeds from the particles of copper, that are difcovered on all fides of thofe 
mountains.” Sacheverell adds,“ there is alfo a great probability of coal ;’’ but, in the 
courfe of a century, this probability has never been afcertained. The inhabitants of 
the interior parts of the ifland are however plentifully fupplied with turf from 
the one and thofe of the fea-ports with coal from the exhauftlefs mines of Cum- 
berland. + - : 

At a littie-dittance from the lead-mines is a very romantic and beautiful cafcade, 
which leaps, down the neighbouring mountains, till it approaches a fteep perpendicular . 
rock; from whence, with much rapidity, it throws itfelf into the vale below. ‘The 
fall is from a confiderable heighth ; and its piéturefque beauty, and wild melody, re- 
ceive an additional effet from the folitude of the furrounding fcenery. a 

About two miles nearer Peel is the Tynwald-hill, 2 Danifh barrow of a conic fhape 
and beautiful ftruGture; which, confidering its ancient dignity and importance, we regard- ~ 
ed with fome degree of enthufiaftic reverence. 

‘Lhe veltiges of two gates, and ofa wall which once fenced it round, aré now fcarcely 
vifible; but the reft of this important mount is entire. The approach to the fummit is 
up a fpacious flight of grafly fteps, fronting the ancient chapel of St. John’s. Below the 
fummit, there are three circular feats raifed for the different orders of the people. The - 
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and «'dth of the two higher, there is a proportionable diminution ; and each feat is re. 
gularly advanced three feet above the other : while the fummit, on which was anciently 
placed the chair of flate, does not exceed two yards in diameter. 

This romantic fpot is fituated near the centre of the ifland: and here, in 1417, Sir 

Ichn Stanley, King and lord of Man, convened the whole body of the people, to witnefs 
‘the firft promulgation of the laws; which, till that era, had been locked up in the 
breaits of their venerable Deemfters*. The’l'ynwald-hill is, in fomedegree, ftill the fcene 
cf legiflation; for all laws, refpecting the internal polity of the ifland, are never con- 
flitutionally binding, till, according to immemorial ufage, they are promulgated at this 
place; from which cuftom, the legiflature, framing fuch ats, are denominated a Tyn- 
wald-court; and the laws of the ifland, aéts of Tynwald.t. 

‘The artificial mount of ‘Tynwald has received little injury from the lapfe of ages; but 
the ancient chapel of St. John’s is now defolate and ruinous’ The roof is greatly fhat- 
tered, and the walls are now a fhelteririg place to the theep in the neighbourhood. 

About noon we paffed the pleafant villa of the late Sir George Moore; and foon af- 
ter arrived at Peel, which now ranks as the third town of the ifland ; though, from its 
impregnable caftle, it was anciently deemed the mof important. Previous to 1765, 
Peel had a confiderable traffick with the Irifh and Scotch fmugglers ; but fince then, its 
trade has almoft difappeared. The town at prefent is inert and folitary, and the houfes 
in general have a poorand miferable afpe€t ; yet, fituated near the harbour, are fome 
flately buildings, which may be confidered as the only relics of its former wealth and 
commerce, Small veffels occafionally vifit the harbour: its exports however are few, 
and its imports chiefly from Douglas. The inhabitants are for the moft part indolent 
and poor; but being hardy, feem contented with their humble bleflings. Peel bay is 
{pacious. and abounds with a variety of fifh; particularly with the red-cod, which is an 
exquifite delicacy.. It is of a bright vermilion colour ; and feeds among rocks, covered 

-“with weeds and moffes of a crimfon tinge. From thefe, perhaps, this beautiful fith de- 
rives its peculiar colour: for, as the vermilion-hues of the mofs and plants fade, the 
bright beauty of the fifh’alfo decreafes. ‘ 

At the north boundary of Peel-bay is a range of feveral very grotefque and romantic 
caverns ; {uppofed bythe fuperttitious natives, to be the fubterraneous palaces of thofe 
fullen and malignant fpirits which I formerly mentioned. The fouth extremity of the 
bay is formed by Peel-ifle, an extenfive and lofty rock encircled by tke fea; the fummit 
of which is crowned with the venerable and very picturefque ruins of the caftle of Peel, 
and the cathedral of Mona, dedicated to St. Germain, the firft bithop of thei/le t. This 
romantic and important fpot is ftill fenced round with a wall, havin, towers and bat- 
tlements ; and, before the modern improvements in the art of war, certainly repelled 
every invader, ; ; 

Befides the caftle and cathedral, there are feattered around, fome other noble frag. 
ments of antiquity ; particularly, the ruins of St. Patrick’s church, the acmoury, the 
lord’s manfion, and the epifcopal palace. 

From thefe relics we may however conjecture, that before the ereétion of Caftle-Ru- 
then, Peel-caflle was the refidence of the princes and peers of Mona: but alas! its an- 
cient grandeur has long fince perifhed. The once formidable ftrength of its battlements 


* In the hiftorical department of the work, I have given an ample account of this memorable Con- 
vention. 


+ “Formerly a Tynwald-court was annually held on St. John’s day; and every perfon had a right to 
prefent any uncemmon grievance, and to have his complaint heard in the face of the whole country.”? 
$ Ee lived is the fifth century, 
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_and towers is now yielding to the injuries of times Its maffy columns are levelled with 

the duft; dnd its ornaments lie fcattered around, among noifome weeds; while the 
mouldering walls are, in many places, only fupported by the clafping ivy. Yt fuch is 
the general fate of humanity. Time has defaced the grandeur of this Gothic. edifice 5 
and fooner, or later, the fame power will triumph over human genius, and deroy every 
monument of the pride of man. Virtue alone will furvive the wreck of worlds: for, 
virtue, though human, is immortal. 

To this account of Peel ifle I thall beg leave to fubjoin Mr. Grofe’s more minute de- 
{cription, as he has anticipated fome of thofe obfervations which occurred to me, on vi- 
fiting the place. The following particulars are tranicribed from the fourth volume of 
his Antiquities of England. : ; . 

_ © Peel-caftle ftands on a fmall rocky ifland, about an hundred yards north of the 
_ town, Thechannel which divides it from the main land, at high water is very deep ; 
but when the tide is out, is fcarcely mid-leg deep, being only feparated by a little rivu- 
let; which runs from Kirk Jarmyn mountains. The entrance into this ifland is on the 
{outh fide, where a flight of ftone fteps, now nearly demolifhed, though ftrongly cramp- 
ed with iron, come over the rocks to the water’s edge ; and turning to the left, others 
lead through a gateway in the fide of a {quare tower into the caftle. Adjoining to this 
tower is a (trong vaulted guard-room. : ; 

“ The walls enclofe an irregular polygon, whofe area contains about two acres. They 
are flanked with towers, andare remarkably rough, being built with a coarfe grey ftone, 
but coigned and faced in many parts with a red gritt found in the neighbourhood. It 
is highly probable this ifland has been fortified in fome manner ever fince the churches 

~ were built ; but the prefent works are faid, by Bifhop Wilfon, to have been conftructed 
by Thomas, Earl of Derby, who firft encompaffed it with a wall, probably about the 

ear 1500. : . 

: bi Here are the remains of two churches; one dedicated to St. Patrick, the aera of 
its ereétion unknown ; the other called St. Germain’s, or the cathedral, conftructed 
about the year 1245. It is built, in the form of a crofs, with a coarfe grey ftone; . but 
the angles, window-cafes, and arches, are coigned and formed with a ftone found here. 
abouts, almolt as red as brick. This mixture of colours has a-pleafing effect, and gives 
a richnefs and variety to the building. ‘The cathedral is now extremely ruinous, much 
of it unroofed, and the remainder fo much out of repair, that it would not be overfafe 
for a, congrega ion to aflemble in it. The eaftern part of it is, however, ftill covered 
and fhuf up, in which there are feats, and a pulpit. ‘This was the epifcopal cemetery ; 
and the “nhab‘ants {till bury within and about its walls. : 

“ Ben -arfi the ealternmolt part of it is the ecclefiaftical prifon, The defcen* into this 
vault is hy eighteen {teps ; and the roof is vaulted by thirteen ribs, forming “pointed. 
arches, ad fupported by as many fhort femi-hexagonal pilatters, only twenty-one inches 

above ground. ‘The bottom of this place is extremsly rough ; and in the north-wett 
‘corner is a well, or {pring, which mutt have added greatly to the natural dampnefs of 
the place; to which there is no other air or light, but what is admitted through a fimall 
window at the ealt end. 

« About the middle of the area, a little to the northward of the churches of St. Pa- 
trick and St. Germain, is a {quare pyramidical mount of earth, terminating obtufely. 
Each of its fides faces one of the cardinal points of the compafs, and meafures about 70 
yards. ‘Time and weather have rounded off its angles; but on a careful obfervation it 
will be found to have been originally of the figure here defcribed. For what ufe this 
mount was intended may “not be eafy to determine. Perhaps from this eminence the 

4 ~. commanding 
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commanding officer harangued his garrifon, and diltributed his orders; or elfeit may 
have been the burial-place of fome great perfonage in very early times; turhuli of this 
kind net being uncommon in the Ifland.” 

This eccount of Peel-Ifle I fhall conclude wich the following hiftorical paflage from 
Waldron? | au 

« Tt was in this caftle that Eleanor, wife to Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, uncle 
to King Henry the Sixth, and lord protector of England, was confined, after being 
banifhed through the malice of the duke of Suffolk, and cardinal of Winchelter ; 
who accufed her of having been guilty cf affociating herfelf with wizards and witches, 
to know if her hufband would ever attain the crown, and other treafonable practices. 
Sir John Stanley, then lord of Man, had the charge of her, and having conduéted her 
to the ifland, placed her in this caftle; where fhe lived in a manner befitting her dig- 
nity, nothing but liberty being refufed; fhe appeared however fo turbulent and im- 
patient under this confinement, that he was obliged to keep a guard over her, not 
only becaufe there were daily attempts made to get her away, but alfo to prevent her 
laying violent hands ‘on her own life. ‘They tell you, that ever finee her death, to 
this hour, a perfon is heard to go up the ftone ftairs of one of thefe little houfes on the 
walls, con{tantly every night as foon as the clock has flruck twelve; but Inever heard 
any one fay they had feen what it was, though the general conjecture is, that it is no 
other than the troubled fpirit of this lady, who died, as fhe had lived, diffatisfied, and 
murmuring at her fate.” 


Cuap. XI. — Kirk-Michacl.—Noble Relic of Norwegian ntiquity.—A druidical Ten» 
ple—Character and Hiftory of the Druids. 


IN contemplating the venerable and majeftic ruins of Peel caftle, we paffed the 
greater part of the day, and next morning proceeded on our ambulatory ‘excurfion 
through the ifland. Returning to St. John’s, and taking the road to Kirk-Michael, we 
entcred a romantic and folitary dell, watered by a brawling ftream, and environed with 
a range of fteep and wild mountains. ‘This narrow valley continued for fome miles ; 
where the eye was fometimes relieved by the view of a lonely cottage, or of a few 
ftraggling fheep feeding on the mountains. But on gaining an afcent at the extremity 
of this dell, we had a delightful profpeét of the country, enriched with villages and 
farms, extending many miles before us. 

About noon we reached Kirk-Michael, an extenfive village pleafantty fitua’ed near 
the fea, about half-way from Peclto Ramfay. Sauntcring through th> villaye before 
dinner, we had foon an opportunity of admiring a noble relic of antiquity, which is 
elevated before the entrance of the church-yard. Itis a lofty fquare pilla: of blue 
ftone, figured over with devices, curioufly involved with each other, from the bafe ty 
the fummit; and is fuppofed to have been eretted in honor of Thureelf, .a Norwe- 
gian hero*. In this neighbourhood are feveral fubterraneous caves, probably ufed 

by 


® The following obfervations on this fubje& are copied from bifhop Wilfon’s concife Account of the Ile 

of Man z 
« There is perhaps no country in which more Runic inferiptions are to be met with, particularly on 
funeral monuments ‘They are generally cut upon long flat rag-itones, and are to be read from the bottom 
upwaids. The infcriptions are generally upon one edge of the ftones; and on both fides are croffes, and 
Jittle embellifiments of men on horfeback, or in arms, Rags, dogs, birds, and other devices; probably, 
the atchievements of {ome notable perfon. In feveral of the barrows have been found urns full of burnt 
bones, white andas frefh as when interred. And in the laft century were dug up feveral brafe daggers and 
: other 
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by the Danes and Norwegians for the fepulture of their dead; but what chiefly merited 
our obfervation, were fome very noble pillars of white fhining fpar, placed in a 
‘circular form, which undoubtedly are the veltiges of a Druidical temple. Befides 
this, there are feveral other remains of thofe ancient priefts and legiflators in this 
ifland. y 

The Druids were the moft venerable of human charaCters. As priefts,” they were 
deemed facred ; as legiflators, politic; and as philofophers, enlightened and humane: 
while the nation chearfully paid them the veneration due to the minifters of God, and 
the magiftrates of the people. 

Their government was truly patriarchal. They were the facred fathers of their coun- 
try. Amid their umbrageous oaks they facrificed at the altar; and from the throne 
of juftice gave laws to the nation. To render their civil character more venerable, they 
concealed from the vulgar feveral of their rites and ceremonies; and from this myfte- 
rious policy, fome writers have prefumed to condemn their worfhip as barbarous 
and inhuman. But their doétrines were pure and fublime; combining the unity of 
God, the immortality of the foul, and a ju(t diftribution of future rewards and pu- 
nifhments: They were alfo {cientific obfervers of nature, and teachers of moral phi- 
lofophy. Their precepts were never committed to writing, but delivered in verle to 
their pupils, who, by the intenfe ftudy of many years, imprinted them on the me- 
mory. Refiding in woods and caves, they were diftinguifhed by the aufterity and 
fimplicity of their manners ; and thus, by their knowledge, wifdom, and virtue, 
obtained a fovereign influence over the minds of the people. ‘They decided all public 
and private controverfies. The impious were awed at their frown; and the virtuous ” 
rejoiced in their fmiles; while from their judgment there was no appeal. ‘ No 
laws were inftituted by the princes or affemblies, without their advice and appro- 
bation; no perfon was punifhed with bonds or death, without their pafling fentence ; 
no plunder taken in war was ufed by the captor, until the Druids determined what 
part they fhould feclude for themfclves.”” Their power, as it fprung from virtue and 
genius, was not hereditary; but conferred on thofe whofe merit might fanction the 
choice. 

Such were the priefts and rulers of the ancient Britons; ho, m the firit century, 
fled, from the ferocious fword of Roman conqueit, to Anglefea, where they were 
foon followed by the fatellites of defpotifm. In this ifle, after nobly oppofing thefe foes 
of liberty, they were defeated; their venerable king Caraétacus carried in chains to 
Rome; and the wholg race almoft exterminated by the infatiate {word of the polifhed 
Romans. : ; A 

The few who furvived the general flaughter efcaped to the ffle of Man, where they 
were generoufly received by their brethren; and amid the wild folitudes of this coun-~ 
try, at a diftance from the 

* Cry of Havock and the Dogs of War,” 


found a happy’afylum. Here they planted new groves * 5 increafed their temples; and 
for 





other military inftruments ; with fome nails of pure gold, having on the fmalt end rivets of the fame 

metal; which, from their make, appear to have been the nails of a royal target.’ A filver crucifix - 

and fome ancient coius of gold, filver, and brafs, were alfo dug up, in the beginning of the prefent cen- 

tury. 

* In thofe fine meadows called the Curragh, which were formerly an extenfive bog, roots of oak-treee 

have been difcovered at eighteen or twenty feet from the farface, which were probably buried here by fome 
violent 
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for fome ages governed the people by their mild laws and venerable inftitutions ; till 
about the clofe of the fourth century, when the light of Chriftianity broke om this ifland; 
and ther.the Druids, who had ever contemned the idolatry of the neighbouring nations, 
gradually embraced a fyftem of religion, which, in purity and fublimity, refembled, 
yet infinitely furpaffed, their own. 


Cuar. XML — Bifbop’s Court.—Antiquity of the Bifhoprick.—Charadters of Bifbops 
Wilfon, Hildefley, Richmond, Mafon, and Criggan.—Derivation of the Title of Soder. 
— Patronage of ihe Bifboprick.—Bifbop’s Kevenue and Officers. 


ABOUT a mile from Kirk-Michael is the refidence of the bifhop of Sodor and 
Man, which was formerly a venerable edifice; but by the prefent bifhop the ancient 
palace was demolifhed, and on its ruins a modern building erected; inferior in ex- 
ternal magnificence, but more adapted to the refinement and luxury of modern 
times. 

‘The bifhoprick of the ifland was founded in. 447; and was committed to Germa- 
nus, a holy and prudent man, “ ad regendum et erudiendum populum in fide 
' Chrifti: *”~~and, as a public teftimony of the veneration due to his virtues, the ca- 
thedral of the ifle was dedicated to him t. His fucceflors were numerous, and fome of 
them were diftinguifhed by their learning and piety: among whom the Manks, with 
fome degree of pride and gratitude, may rank the name of Ifaac Barrow; a prelate of 
great beneficence, who in 1671 was tranflated to the fee of St. Afaph. Some years 
afterwards, Thomas Wilfon was confecrated bifhop of Sodor and Man. This venera- 
ble prelate, after a life of exemplary piety and benevolence, died in the 58th year of 
his confecration, and lies buried in the church-yard of Kirk-Michael. Over his grave 
a monument has been erected by his fon, the late dean of St. Paul’s, with a very mo- 
deft account of his father; concluding with, 


© Let this ifland fpeak the reft!”” 


And well it may ; for to bifhop Wilfon many of the poor natives are indebted for the 
moft invaluable bleflings. 

Venerable in his afpeét, meek in his deportment, his face illumined with benignity, 
and his heart glowing with piety, like his divine mafter, ‘* he went about doing good.” 
With the pride and avarice of prelacy he was totally unacquainted. His palace was a 
temple of charity. Hofpitality ftood at his gate, and invited the ftranger and beggar 
to a plenteous repaft. The day he devoted to benevolence, and the aight to piety. 
His revenue was dedicated to the poor and needy. And not content with relieving the 
wants, or mitigating the woes of mankind, he was folicitous, by his precept and ex- 
ample, to conduct his litttle flock to the kingdom of Heaven. He died in the.ninety- 
fecond year of his age, juftly revered and lamented by the whole ifland: while his 
grave was watered with the tears of thofe whom his bounty had fupported; his benig- 
nity had gladdened; or his eloquent piety had “ turned into righteoufhels. Even to 








violent conenffion, fubfequent to the era of the Dru Near Caftletown, fome traces of an earthquake, 
and ofa volcanic eruption have been difcovered. ‘Tradition is however filent on thefe fubje@s. 
* Jocclinus. 
+ “ This cathedral was built by Simon, bifhop of Sudor, who died in 6245, and was here buried.”— 
Bifhhop Wilfon, 
this 
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this day, many of the inhabitants of the ifland never hear his name mentioned, but 
the tear of gratitude infenfibly fwells into their eye, and their faltering tongue bleffes 
the memory of their pious and venerable. benefaGor. 

Bifhop Wilfon was fucceeded by Mark Hildefley, a prelate who affiduoufly imi- 
tated the piety and benevolence of his predeceffor.. At the defire of the Duke of 
Athol, he was nominated by the whole body of Englith bifhops, as a perfon worthy of 
wearing the mitre which Bifhop Wilfon by his virtues had fo adorned. Befides a 
life of private beneficence, he eftablifhed a charity-fchool at Kirk-Michael; and under 
his aufpices, the fcriptures were tranflated into the Manks language. . 

He died in the 17th year of his confecration, and lies buried, with his wife, under a 
black marble monument, by the fide of Bifhop Wilfon. 

‘Lhefe two holy men feem to have been fele€ted by Previdence, and crowned with 
a length of years, that by their pious labours they might humanize and enlighten a 
barbarous people. 

‘The next bifhop of Sodor and Man was Richard Richmond, an eloquent preacher, 
yet a haughty prelate. He died at London, and was fucceeded by George Mafon, 
whofe temerity has already been noticed. It may not however be improper to obferve, 
that into this error he was feduced by the artifice of others, operating on his grati- 
tude; and that his private character was virtuous and amiable. He died in.17843 and 
was fucceeded by Claudius Criggan, the prefent bifhop; a man of deep penetration, 
polifhed manners,- and domeftic virtues. Of his pulpit-elogence there are feveral ad- 
mirers; yet fome have imagined his gefture too oratorical, and his language too florid, 
for the fimplicity and dignity of'a prelate. a 12 

The fee of the iflahd is ftiled Sodor and Man; and this title of Sodor has perplexed 
many. Camden derives it from “a fmall ifland near Caftletown, in which Pope 
Gregory the Fourth ereéted an epifcopal fee:” but no fuch ifland is now vifible. 
Buchanan, {peaking of the ifle of Man, fays; ‘ Superior xtas oppidun. in ea Sodo~ 
ram appellabat, in qua infularum epifcopus fedem habebat*:”? and Archbithop Spotf- 
wood writes, that in the ifle of Mana ftately church was eretted to the honour 
of our Saviour, called Sodorense Fanum ; that is, the Temple of our Saviour: and 
hence it is that the bifhops are {tiled Sodorenfes Epifcopit:” white others with a greater 
degree of probability, have derived the title of Sodor from a village of that name, 
in the ifle of I-Columb Kill, where the bifhop of the weftern ifles had anciently 
his refidence ; but after the Norwegian conqueit of the ifle of Man and the weftern 
ifles of Scotland, the bifhopricks were united with the title of Sodor and Man; which 
union continued till the Englith conquered this ifland, and then, the Bifhop of Sodor 
and Man ftill retained his title, while the Scotch prelate affumed that of Bifhop of the 
Tfles f. Se 

By Henry the Fourth, the patronage of this bithoprick, with the royalty of the ifland, 
was granted to Sir John Stanley and his fucceflors: and to this day, the Dukes of 
Athol, as his de‘cendants, have the honour of nominating the Bifhop of Sodor and Man : 
who, on receiving his Majefty’s approbation, is conlecrated by the Archbifbop of 
York, and inftalled in Peel cathedral. : 

The Bifhop was anciently the fir baron in the realm, and at prefent claims (I pre- 
fume chiefly through courtely) the title and dignity of a peer § : but as the bifhoprick 

* Lib. i. t Book firtt. 

} After the Englith conqueft, the name of Sodor was given to Peel-ifle, (called by the Norwegians 
Holm) in which are the remains of the cathedral and epifedpal palace. 

§ © The arms of the bifhoprick are upon three afcents, the Virgin Mary flanding with her arms extend- 
ed between two pillars: on the dexter whereof a church, in bafe the ancient arms of Man.”—Sacheverell. ~ 
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was not one of thofe fpiritual baronies conftituted by William the Conqueror, nor 
the tifhop eleéted by the king’s congé a’elire, he has no feat in the Britifh parlia. 
ment. a 

His power was formerly ample, and fometimes intolerant; but fince the triemph 
over clerical opprefiion in 1643, it has been limited by moderation and jultice. His 
revenuc however increafes ; for within thefe few years it has exceeded izool. per an- 

“num: a liberal fum in this ifland, blefled with fuch abundance not only of the com- 
forts, but alfo of the luxuries of life. 

Under the bifhop are an arch-deacon. two vicars-general, and an epifcopal regifter 
who, with their prelate, compofe the confiltory-court, and have under their jurifdic- 
tion feventcen patifhes. Of the parochial clergy I hall give fome account in a fubfe- 
quent chapter, on the manners and chara€ter of the Manks; and at prefent proceed 
to finith my journey through the ifland. 


‘Cuar. XIV.—Ram/fay.—Kirk-Maughold.—Legend of Saint Maughold, confirmed by 
an hiftorical Pillar. —Snaffield.—ts fublime and unparalleled Profpcé?.—Laxey.— 
Kirk-Conchan.— Return to Douglas. 


ON leaving bifhop’s-court we had a delightful walk in the evening, through a fine 
country to Ramfay, where we arrived tofupper. What I obferved of Peel in a former 
chapter may with little variation be extended to this town. Both places before the 
fale of the ifland flourifhed by the gains of illicit commerce; and fince then, the inha- - 
bitants of both feem to have been affected with a fupine indifference towards opening 
new channels cf trade and commerce. In one inftance Ramfay has the advantage of 
Peel. The neighbouring country, being highly cultivated, produces a confiderable 
quantity of grain; part of which is annually exported from the little harbour of Ram- 

- fay: but this may be confidered, rather as the traffic of the farmers in the neighbours 
hood, than of the merchants in the town. . 

At Ramfay we met with little to engage our attention, and therefore left it early on 
the next morning. The fky was clear and ferene; and the fun had juft broke from 
the horizon, when we gained the fummit of a fteep hill"in our way to Kirk-Maughold. 
Beneath us fay the fpacious bay of Ramfay, glittering in his beams ; while every objec 
around us feemed to imbibe lite and energy trom his refulgence. 

In obferving the various beauties of the morning, we pafled the tedious and folitary 
road, leading from Ramfay to Kirk-Maughold; a {mall village which derives it name 
from the following legend. 

About the clofe of the fifth century Saint Maughold, who had formerly been a cap- 
tain of Trith banditti, was caft upon this ifland, in a little leathern boat, his hands, 
and his feet, loaden with fetters. Such an object naturally awoke the attention of the 
bifhop of the ifle, who received him with admiration and pity ; particularly, when the 
faint informed him, that this feverity and danger he voluntarily fuffered as a penance 
for his former wickednefs. To this mountainous folitude, ftill diftinguifhed by his 
name, he retired; when his’ penitence, aufterity, and piety, obtained him fuch vene- 
ration, that, after the death of the bifhop, he fucceeded him, by the unanimous con- 
fent of the Manks nation. In 498 his pious celebrity was not confined to the ifland. 
{t foon reached his native country : and St. Bridget, one of the tutelary faints of Ire- 
land, and foundrefs of Douglas nunnery, vifited him in his mountainous retirement ; 
and there received from him the veil of virginity. 2 

So far fays thé legend; and in confirmation of part of this hiftory, there is ftill vifi- 
ble a beautiful quadrangular pillar near the church-gate of Kirk-Maughold, 

- : On 
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On one fide, under the capital, is {culptured a venerable figure of St. Maughold, 
conferring the veil on Saint Bridget, whom the fculptor has reprefented as a majeftic, 
yet beautiful virgin. The oppofite fide has a reprefentation of our Saviour expiring 
on the crofs: and under it the arms of the ifland. On the third fide is a figure of St. 
Bridget in a fupplicating pofture: her eye feems fixed on heaven, and her counte, 
nance indicates humility mingled with devotional rapture. The fourth fidé is totally 
defaced ; but moft probably it reprefented St. Maughold’s arrival on the ifland, or 
fome other part of his hiftory. 

Befides this beautiful relic of antiquity, there is atfo a fine Danith crofs, fculptured 
ona large ftone, reclining upon the ground juit before the church-door, which cer~ 
tainly merits the regard of the antiquary. 

Krrx-Mauesoup, notwithftanding its former celebrity, is now the moft poor and 
lonely village in the ifland. The church ftands on a very lofty promontory, in the 
centre of achurch-yard, containing not lefs than five acres. It is enclofed by a ftrong 
mound of earth, faced on the outward fide with ftone; anda great variety of ancient 
and modern grave-{tones are fcattered over this fpacious enclofure. Perhaps, from 
pious veneration to the memory of St. Maughold, the natives, for feveral ages, ufed 
this confecrated {pot, as the chief place of interment in the ifland. 

On leaving Kirk-Maughold we proceeded, through a very fterile part of the coun- 
try, toward Douglas: and as the horizon continued pure and unclouded, we deter- 
mined to enjoy the unparalleled profpect, which Snaiiield affords in {uch delightful 
weather, : 

After climbing the lofty furrounding mountains, which only feemed to form a no- 
ble bafe to this ftupendous pyramid of Nature, we gained, with much difficulty and 
fatigne, its towering fummit ; from whence we had a molt fublime and enchanting 
profpeét. Beneath us lay expanded the leffer mountains; and all around the ro- 
mantic hills and vales of Mona, beautifully interfperfed with their woods, waters, vil- 
lages, and towns: the furrounding occan, refulgent with the meridian fun, and 
covered with many a white fail, heightened the beauty and fublimity pf the landfcape ; 
while to crown the whole, this.charming profpeét was terminated only by the majettic 
mountains of other kingdoms *. - 

Such a glorious view of the majefty of Nature not only charms the eye: it also 
purifies, and ennobles the foul. The mind is filled with a divine enthufiafm. Loft in 
admiration, we difregard human fplendour ; and with pity and contempt look down 
on the vanity and ambition of man. Our fouls are weaned from earth, and already 
alpire to their native heaven. 

After enjoying for fome hours the higheft of human pleafures, we left, with a con- 
fiderable degree of reluctance, this enchanting fcene; and by a rapid defcent foon 
reached the village of Laxey. ; : 

‘This group of cottages lies in the bofom of a deep glen; and from its retired creek, 
is reforted to by the few fmugglers who now vilit the ifland. On the eaft it opens into 
a fine bay; and on the fouth, weft, and north, is furrounded by fteep and lonely 
mountains, which, with the deep vales between, afford fome romantic fcenery. Such 
pidurefque folitudes are highly gratifying to a penfive imagination. Here, the charm. | 


* Snaffield has been termed the centre of the Britith dominions in Europe. Situate ia the s4th degree 
of north latitude, and fourth degree of weltern longitude; it commands an extenfive view of the mountains ~ 
of Galloway, in Scotland ; of Cumberland and Lancafhire, in England; of Caernarvenfhize, in Wales ; 
and of Arklow in Ireland. . va 
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ing mufe of Beattie might “ feaft on raptures ever new *;’? and here the wounded 
heart of Laura. Maria might indulge in all the luxury of woe. Having mentioned 
this lady, no lefs diftinguifhed by her genius and fenfibility than exquifite beauty, I 
am induced, by the favourable reception with which fhe honoured them, ‘to republith 
a few verfes addrefled to her from this ifland, in 1791. : 


SONNET—inscainep To MRs. ROBINSON f. 


THO? on thy cheek the living refes glow 
Lovelicr, when bath’d ia forrows lucid tear; 
‘Tho’ more enchanting heaves thy ‘ breaft of fnow,?? 
Pouring the figh to peniive onguifh dear 5 





Tho’ fweeter flows thy foul-diffolving lay, 
Whene’er thy lute throbs to that deep’ning figh 
As to the plaintive gale of finking day, 
Vibrates the lyre of airy melody t; 


Yet, ah! were mine the anguith-healing art, 

No more fhould figh that beauteous “ breatt of foow,” 
Soft throbbing to the touch of forrow’s dart; 

But, tho’ no coflly balm I can beitow, 
Accept the incenfe of a penfive heart, 

Charm’d by thy magic melody of woe, 


Amid the wild and piéturefque fcenes, in the vicinity of Laxey, we paffed the 
greater part of the day; and in the evening proceeded to Kirk-Conchan, a pleafant 
and airy village, where the aliens who die in Dougias are ufually interred. We vifited 
the church-yard, which contains fome marble monuments of a recent date; and 
about fun-fet arrived at Douglas, highly delighted with our excurfion through the 
illand. ¢ ‘ 


Cuar. XV.—The Herring Fifbery.—The Manks Fleet.—A Superfiition highly injurious 
to the Fifbe.y.— Reflections thereon.—The Manks Jubilee. 


SOON after our return to Douglas, I took an evening walk to the promontory 
fouth of the town, The weather was ferene and delightful: the neighbouring fields 
were in full bloffom : the windows of St. George’s chapel flamed with the fetting fun ; 
and the. ocean was tinged with his ruddy light. In the bay, veffels from many a port, 
with ftreamers waving in the wind, were waiting the completion of their cargoes ; 
and at a diltance, feattered along the horizon for many a league, were feen the white 
fails of four hundred fifher-boats} while the town beneath was a crowded fcene of 
bufinels, enlivened with mirth and feftivity. 

The herrings are fuppofed to migrate annually from the nérth of Europe in one 
immenfe body; but on arriving at the northern ifles of Scotland, are broken into 
various huge fhoals, which, after vifiting feveral of the kingdoms of Europe, regu. 
larly return to the more northern regions. About the middle of fummer a few 
ftragglers appear off this illand: but the fifhery feldom commences till the middle 
of July; and for a month or fix weeks continues off Peele, Port-Iron, and Ca(Hletown, 


* See the Minitrel; a poem, in which the fineft poetical imagery is united with fublime and affecting 
fentimen’. 24 


+ Authorefs of thofe beautiful poems originally publifhed under the fignature of Laura Maria. 
Ec . Celae: ERE oy 4 i ey 
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Thé herrings, though then in their prime, are by no means fo abundant as after- 
wards. : F ; . . 
About the end of Auguft they collect from every part round the Ifland, towards the 
north point of Douglas-Bay ; and here, with increafing fuccefs the fithery continues till 
the middle of September ; when the equinoétial gales ufually intimidate the fithermen, 
and diffipate the herrings. . 

‘The boats feldom exceed eight tons, are built with much deterity, fail fwiftly, and 
are eafily commanded. When new they coft, including the nets, upwards of feventy 
or eighty guineas; but they feldom are the {ole property of the fifhermen. The pro- 
duce of every night is divided into nine’ fhares, Two belong to the owners of the 
boat; one to the proprietors of the nets; and the refidue to the fix fifhermen. ‘Two 
of thefe are generally feamen ; and the reft, at the beginning of the fifhery, come 
from the interior parts of the country : to which, on its clofe, they return fupremely 
contented ; if they have procured herrings, and the women, in their abfence, culti- 
vated potatoes, barely adequate to the maintenarice of the family till next fithery. 
Few of the fifhermen are acquainted with the anxiety attending the poffeffion of 
riches. ‘The greater part of their gains is confumed during the fithery in featting 
or ebriety ; and the remainder is ufually configned to quiet fome importunate cre- 
ditor. : 

Upwards of’ four hundred boats* compofe the Manks fleet. An admiral and vice- 
admiral are annually eleGted: to the former of whom government allows 51. and to 
the other 31. for the feafon. heir boats are diftinguifhed by a fmall flag at the top- 
matt, and their province is to condué the fleet to the herring-ground f.. The boats 
fail with the evening, and return with the morning tide. On leaving the’ harbour, 
each fifherman uncovers his head, and appears for a few moments engaged in devo. 
tion: but this, I prefume, is more a relic of cuftomary fuperttition, than an expreffion 
of real piety. Under the cloud of night they fhoot their nets, which are buoyed up: 
by inflated bags of dog-fkin, dried in the fun and fmeared over with tar. .. The her« 
rings are caught by the gills; and in fuch abundance, that part of the nets mult be 
frequently cut away. Many of the boats return laden with fifty, and fome with fe- 
venty. meazes {. This, while it continues, occafions a very Yapid influx of money 
into the country ; a fuccefsful night’s fifhing being frequently eftimated at 30001. and 
fometimes amounting to soool. ' 

Among the herrings are caught great quantities of dog-fith, called by the Marks 
gabboch, which prey upon the herrings, and from their ftrength and voracity prove - 
very deftrudtive to the nets. ‘They furnifh the natives with oil, and when dried refem~ 
ble ling; but are feldom ufed except by the pooreft of the inhabitants. : 

I have already mentioned fome of-the fuperititions of this country; but thefe were 
in general innocent fancies. An error of that nature however prevails during the 
fifhery, which proves highly injurious to the interefts of the ifland. Superitition) 
that foe to commerce, operating on the native indolence of the Manks, influences them 
to facrifice at her fhrine every Saturday and Sunday evening, during the herring fea« 
fon; the fifherrnen being of opinion, that the fale of the fifh caught on the one even- 
ing, and the failing of the boats on the other, would equally profane the iabbath. 

Did this regard to the fabbath proceed from a juft veneration of the awful injunction 
of Him, who is fo profufely conferring on them the bleflings of the fea, it would. be 


# In‘ this number are not included the fmacks, brigs, &c. belonging to the ifland. - - 

+ During the fithery there is a penalty of 5]. for every gull which is kitled; thefe birds. being fuppofed 
conftantly to attend the herrings. t A meaze ot herrings is five hundred, : ; 

7 : pious 
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pious.and commendable: but it is more the offspring of fear, than of gratitude to Hea- 
ven. It arifes from a tradition, that on a Sunday evening of the laft century, when 
the boats were fithing, a tremendous gale, accompanied with thunder and lizhtning 
arofe, which deflroyed a great part of the fleet; while feveral of the boats which had 
fled for refuge to a neighbouring cove, were crufhed to pieces by the fall of the im- 
‘pending precipice. Whether this actually happened, or was only a fabrication of prieft- 
craft, Ihave never been able to learn. It has however proved a real calamity to the 
country. The natives believe it an awful inftance of the wrath of Heaven, and are 
thereby deterred from fubjeCting themfelves to the like vengeance. ‘This facrifice of 
two days is very injurious to the fifhery. From Friday to Monday evening the fhoals 
of herrings move to fome other ground ; and frequently, as foon as they are difcovered, 
the clofe of the week prevents any material advantage therefrom. 

Were the boats to fail on the Saturday evening, the fifth would be fold on the enfuing 
‘morning ; and this, in the opinion of fome, might occafion a buftle inconfiftent with 
the folemnity of the Sabbath. But what injury could be given to the moft pious and 
enlightened mind, were the fifhermen (after having on the Sabbath-day offered up to 
God in his temple the incenfe of grateful hearts) to fail with the evening tid, and gather 
in the bleflings which Heaven, at this feafon fo copioufly pours around them ? 

During the fifhery, the ifland feems to awake from its native lethargy. Douglas is a 
fcene of great feftivity. ‘This feafon is a jubilee to the fifhermen ; and their wives and. 
daughters come in groups from the interior parts of the country to heighten it. The 
Mankfman fhakes off his wonted floth and melancholy, and affumes an air of gaiety and 
mirth. The day is paffed in banqueting, and flowing cups go round; gladnefs {miles 
in every eye; the fong echoes from every corner; and not unfrequently dances conclude 

_ the feftivity of the night. 

To a generous mind it is highly gratifying, to obferve fome thoufands deriving life 
‘and gladnefs from this employ. \ The pleafure however diminifhes on refleéting, that all 
this gaiety and exertion will foon be over ; and that the Mankfman, when he has bafked, 
like a fummer infeét, for a little time in the funfhine of induitry, will retire to his ufual 
indolence and mifery ; to his fmoky cottage, and tattered family : for, till manufactures 
are more generally eftablifhed, he will never know either a continuance of the comforts 
of life, or the bleflings of fociety. 


Cuap. XVI.—Sale of the ifland.—View of Trade previous, and fubfequent to that Pe- 
+ riod. Eftablifoment of the Cuftoms.—Prefent Imports.—Infular Revenue. 


DURING the civil contefts in England, occafioned by the weaknefs and ambition 
of Charles the firft, feveral perfons of fortune, having fought an afylum in this ifland, 
introduced among the natives a greater flow of money. Previous to this period, their 
trade was chiefly tranfacted by an exchange of commodities; and their manner of con- 
ducting this bufinefs was not only beneficial to the community, but diftinguifhed by 
its virtuous fimplicity. To prevent any avaricious monopoly, four merchants were an- 
nually eleéted by the people to purchafe foreign merchandize fer the whole country. 
‘Thefe, onthe arrival of any veflel, laden with falt, pitch, iron, &c. &c. appeared with 
the owner of the cargo before the Governor of the ifland ; when the value of each ar- 
ticle was afcertained ; and to the contract, then made by their commercial reprefenta- 
tives, the country cheerfully acceded. The articles given in return were wool, hides, 
tallow, and other-produce of the ifland ; but if thefe proved inadequate to the cargo im- 
ported, the refidue was then paid for in money by a general affeflment. 

c ; To 
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Toa better acquaintance with the-utility of fpecie, this primitive: mode of come 
merce gradually yielded ; and about the beginning of the preferit century wholly dif- 
appeared, ‘ 
Pit he increafe of the cuftoms, and the eftaMifhment of the excife in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, uniting with other caufes, afterwards proved highly beneficial to the trade 
of this country: the ifle of Man thus became an important mart for thofe luxu- 
ries, which the prodigality or policy of the ftate had loaded in Britain with oppreflive 
impofts. 

Cambrics, filks, tobacco, tea, wines, fpirituous liquors, &c. &c. were imported from 
the continent *; and on their being landed here, paid a very trifling duty to the lord}: 
but fuch were the quantities admitted, that they formed an ample revenue to him. 
Merchants from various countries flourifhed in every town of the ifland ; which, front 
its vicinity tothe furrounding kingdoms, and the plenitude of unexcifed luxuries, was- 
much reforted to, by various hords of fmugglers. Befides foreign adventurers, feveral 
of the inhabitants were actually engaged in this illicit commerce. An-unlimited impor- 
tation of goods was legal: but every exportation of them was in defiance of the laws of 
the land, which, at that time, were fhamefully evaded. : 

This traffic was certainly injurious to the ifland; yet many of the natives ftill look 
back with regret to that period. Individuals were certainly enriched thereby, but the 
body of the people were impoverifhed. The lands lay uncultivated, the fifheries were 
in a great meafure negleéted, and the morals of the people debauched. 

Another evil attended this clandeftine trade. It affeéted the revenue of Britain and 
Treland to that degree, that it demanded the attention of the Britifh legiflature. Ac- 
cordingly, in the reign of George the firft {, an a&t of parliament was pafled, purporting,. 
that as the commerce of Man was injurious to the interefts of his Majefty’s dominions, 
a pecuniary compenfation fhould be granted to the lord, and the feudal fovereignty of 
the ifle be in future annexed to the Britifh crown. But this, from various caufes, was 
not accomplifted till the fifth year of the reign of his prefent Majefty § ; when the roy- 
alty, with all its dignities and emoluments, (the patronage of the bifhoprick excepted) 
was. for ever revelted in the crown of Britain: the Duke of Athol enjoying in 
lieu of his regalities, a grant of 70,cool. and a liberal annuity-for the lives of himfelf. 
and his Duchefs. : 

The fale of the ifland fpread an univerfal terror through the country. The buitle of 
commerce ceafed ; and every countenance indicated fear and amazement. ‘The mer-. 
chants, imagining that the treafures of their warchoufes would be immediately confif- 
cated, cilpofed of them greatly beneath their original value, and retired to other coun- 
tries; while many of the poffeffors of landed property, now deeming it of - little con- 
fideration, fold it to any purchafer. Confequently, fome were ruined, feveral were in- 
jured; and a very few individuals, of greater policy and penetration, amafled by this 
univerfal alarm, an immenfe fortune |]. But though the fale of the ifland was, in its im- 


* According to the report of the commiffioners in London, weré annually imported into this ‘fland wine, 
brandy, &c. from France and Spain ; rum and coffee from the Britith colonics; and Eaft Iudia goods from 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Hamburgh, and the Netherlands 

+ Trifling as the infular duties were, the lord was frequently defrauded of them: notwithftanding this, 
they produced fromi754 to 1764, ab:ut 6,cocl. annually. 

$ 1726. § March th, 17%5. 

| Be a perfon who had been an eminent merchant in Remfay I was affured, that on the fale of the ifland 
he fo. fifty pipes of brandy at 2s per gallon, payable by bills at three months- and before the time of pay- 
ment arrived, every gallon of brandy had been re-fold, at the advanced price of 108. 6d. 


5 "mediate 
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mediate confequences, thus partially injurious to the country, it has fince been deemed ° 
univerfally beneficial ; and the natives are now taught by experience to regard it as the 
greatelt bleffing. ; 


Though the conftitution of the country was in no inftance affected by its reveftment 
in the crown of Britain, the government of the ifland certainly was. he revenue- 
department was now feparated from the civil eftablifhment. A. cuftom-houfe, in his 
Majefty’s name, was eretted at Douglas, and fubject-offices-in Peel, Caftletown, and 
Ramiay ; the eftablifhment confilting of a receiver-general, cgile€or, comptroiler*, and 
fome inferior officers. 

‘On completing the fale of the ifland, government, at the requifition “of the Duke of 
Athol, confented to retain every officer of his appointment, except the colleétor of the ; 
cuftoms.. This office was then conferred on Richard Betham, Efq. L. L. D.7 3; who ” 
died. in 1789, and was fucceeded by the prefent collector. - 

Since the eftablifhment of the cultoms, the importation of foreign luxuries has been 
limited; and theimpofts on them (though much inferior to the Englith duties) increafed, 
‘There is however ftill an abundant variety. Exports may be made at Peel, Caftletown, 
or Ramfay> but all imports of rum, tea, fugar, wine and tobacco, are only admiflible 
at the cuftom-houfe of Douglas}. . Ate 

The imports of the ifland are numerous; and the duties various 3 but from every 
impoft payable in England they are exempt ¢. : we 

The oppreffion of excife is {till unknown in this country. The duties are paid on 
the arrival of the goods, and they are then free from all future infpection, Foreign 
brandy and gin, being prohibited, may be feized by acuftom-houle officer ; but all other 

_ articles of commerce are fecure from his annoyance, unlefs they are deteéted in a clane 
deftine exportation, ; 

From the annual amount of the impofts arifes the infular revenue. Part of this fup- 
ports the civil eftablifhment, and the refidue is annually remitted to the Britith treafury ; 
where it either lies dormant, or is applied to foreign purpofes ; although the principal 
harbour of the ifland is in § ruins, and the jail a difgrace to_humanity ! 


* The falary of the corptroller is, exclufive of the fees, rool. that of the collector, confiderably 
nore. 


+ Dr. Betham was father-in law to Captain Bligh, whofe fortitude, amid uncqualled dangers, the public 
have fo juftly admired. 

4 French wines are charged with 4l. per tun, and Portugal wines with 21. Rum pays 2s. a gallon; to- 
bacco 3d_ per pound ; black tea 6d. and greea tea Is. Soap, fagar, and filk goods are charged with an “ 
impoft of § per cent. and other wares with 2gad valorem. “(he wines come dire€tly from France and Pore 
tugal. The red port is greatly fuperior to what is generally drunk in England; and including every duty 
and exponce, cofts the importer little more than yd.a bottle. Thirty thorfand gallons of ram are annually 
permitted from England, and 10,009 from Scotland. ‘The daty was originally only i8d. a gallon; but 
an additional 6d. was afterwards impofed. Tabacco aud loaf-fugar are generally imported from Liverpool. 
Previcus to 1788, great quantities of each were annually imported ; but this indulgence being abufed, the 
former was confined to 40,000lb. and the latter to 20 tons—a Imitation more than adequate to the annual 
confumption of the ifland. 

§ Every boar enyaged in the herring fifhery pays annually ios. to the euftoms; which fum, with the 


amount of the bay fifheries and the harbour dues, is applied to the temporary sep.irs of the varivus ports in 
the ifland. ‘ F J y 





CHap, 
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Cuap. XVIL—Trade of the [land continued Exports.—Sketch of the Herring Trade, 
—Other Exports.—Balance of Trade.—Agriculture and Manufa@ures recommended. 
— Reflections. 


THE exports of the ifland are not adequate to its imports; although government, to 
promote a fpirit of commercial induftry among the Manks, has exempted from every 
fee and impolt in Britain and Ireland, their produce and manufactures ; and the impor- 
tation of every article requifite for the culture of the lands, and the advancement of 
their manufactures and fifheries. Befides this indulgence, government, has granted a 
bounty of 1s. a barrel on herrings defigned for Britith confumption, and an additionat 
2s. 6d. when exported to a foreign market. 

As herrings are at prefent the ftaple commodity of the country, I fhall here give a 
fketch of this trade. During the fithery the price flu€tuates from 2s. to 3s, a hun- 
dred ; but near the clofe, the foreign fmacks and red herring honfes being fupplied, it 
rapidly decreafes to 1s, 6d. and fometimes even to 1s, They are then cured by the 
white herring merchants. The procefs is fimple; and women are chiefly employed 
on this dccafion. By girls, from nine.to thirteen years of age, the herrings are car. - 
ried in bafkets from the boats; and on being conveyed to the herring houfes are, by 
the more robuft women, rubbed thorou hly with falt; after which they leave them to 
purify till next morning, when, with a ayer of falt between each row of fifh, they are 
barrelled *, : 

The trade is lucrative; but it ought to be confidered; that a certain degree of 
rifque is incurred: from a fcarcity of fith, fhould the price exceed 2s. a hundred, al. 
moft all the expenfive preparations for, and fanguine expeétations from, the fifhery are 
fruftrated. ‘ ‘ 

Thofe defigned for red herrings are firft regularly piled up with a layer of falt be- 
tween each row, and for fome days remain to purify. They are then wafhed; and, 
when the water is fufficiently drained from them, are fixed by the mouth on fmall 
rods, and hung up in extenfive houfes built for the purpofe. ‘The houfes are very 
high: in length exceeding thirty yards, and in width about twenty. The length is 
divided into feveral fpaces; and here the herring-tods are hung, reaching in rows 
from the roof of the houfe till within eight feet of the floor. The regularity of the 
ranks, and the luftre of the herrings, when newly hung up, make a very beautiful 
appearance, Underneath, are kindled feveral fires of the dried roots of oak, which ° 
are kept continually {moking for four or five weeks: when the herrings, being fuf- 
ficiently reddened, are barrelled, and fhipped for fome of the Mediterranean ports ; 
from whence the veilels return. witha cargo-to Liverpool, and fometimes with a part of 
it for the iland. ‘fhe matter of the veffel is generally ignorant of the port for which 
he is deftined, till he is a few leagues from Douglas. He then opens his orders; ~ 
and it not unfrequently happens, thar to one port many of the Manks cargoes are 
configaed. : : : 

Befides the herring trade, the ifland exports fome quantities of grain, cattle, butter, 
bacon, lead, kelp, coarfe linen, and fpun cotton. But notwithitanding the amount of 


“* A barrel contains about 6co, which, including every expence, does not coft the curer, when land- 
ed in the Englith market, more than 12s. while the lowelt fum it will command there is il rs. and free 
quently Ul gs, é 2 
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‘thefe, and the annual influx of wealth from the fifhery, the balance of trade is againft 
the ifland: and fhould the fifhery confiderably decline, from, the prefent languithing 
{late of manufactures, and the too great negleét of agriculture, this. country would be 
almoft ruined. ; : 

Many circumftances unite to favour the eftablifhment of manufactures, and the fur- 
ther increafe of agriculture in the ifland. The land is exempt from taxation; the 
neceflaries and comforts of life are abundant; the country would fupply feveral ma- 
nufaturing materials ; while for the greater part of the produce of the land, and many 
of the manufactures, there would be an immediate demand at home; and for the refi- 
due an eafy conveyance (from the centrical fituation of the ifland,) to various markets 
abroad. = : : ; 

Thus, the balance of trade, which is now again{t the country, would be in its favour; 
and a permanent fountain of wealth opened in its centre, which, from the influx of 
the fifhery, would annually over-flow. But this demands a fpirit of enterprize and ac- 
tivity, hoftile to the native indolence of the Manks : .many of whom facrifice every con- 
fideration to the purfuit of the fifhery; and when this terminates, retire to their cldy- 
built cottages; where, furrounded by a fqualid and tattered family, they flumber out 

_ the refidue of the year in floth and mifery *. 

Providence has given a liberal fupply of the wealth of the fea to this ifland, and the 
acquifition: of this, during the feafon, ought to be profecuted with avidity ; but the re- 
mainder of the year fhould not be confumed in indolence. A fociety for eftablifhing 
manufactures, and promoting a more general culture of the lands, would to this coun- 
try be a moft benevolent inftitution.. The Mankfman would then be roufed from his 

“ethargy; he and his family amply participate of the comforts of life; the bleflings of 

" fociety Increafe; and, although the fifliery thould decline, thefe new channels of wealth 
would remain unexhaufted. : 


Cuar. XVIII.—General Charaéter of the Manks.—Their Indolence.— Melancholy.—Su- 
perftition.—Difregard of Science.—Clerical Charatter.— Poverty of Genius and of Pub- 
lie Spirit among the Manks.—Their Attention to private Charity. 


THIS account of the Ifle of Man I thall now conclude with a general character of the 
natives; divefting myfelf of every prejudice, and only folicitous “to extenuate nothing, 
nor fet down aught in malice.” i ; 

Indolence is a prominent feature of the Manks character ; otherwife the lands would 
be- more univerfally cultivated, and manufa€tures more generally eftablifhed. From 
whatever caufes this hereditary inactivity -may {pring I will not prefume to fay; but 
it certainly derives new influence from the quiet of the lonely vales and mountainous 
receffes, to which the greater part of the inhabitants are accuftomed from their child- 
hood. / : 

To a contemplative mind, folitude is a fountain of the fublimeft enjoyments: ope- 

. rating however on an inert difpofition, it only cherifhes a fombrous melancholy ; which, 
by enervating the mind, renders it a flave to every fuperftition; or what is {til more 
unfortunate, eradicates every veltige of reafon. . 

In fupport of this obfervation, I need only refer to fome of the fuperftitious delufions 
of the natives; and to the harmlefs, but fullen lunatics, who fo frequently diftrefs the 
feeling mind’in this eountry. 


_* The fithery commences in July, and ufually terminates with the autumnal equinox. Confequently 
nine months of the year are by many of the Manks paffed in inaétivity. _ : 
. : To 
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To a gloomy imagination thus nourifhed by indolence and folitude, perhaps may : 
be imputed the general influence of Methodifm in thé ifland. Being more ambitious to 
-_aftonith the ignorant, by thundering forth the terrors of the law, than to captivate 
them, by difplaying the mild beauty of the gofpel, Methodifin eafily. affimilates with 
gloomy minds; heightens native melancholy by religious terrors; and rapidly efta- 
blithes over the weak and fuperftitious an unlimited controul. ; , 

The inhabitants of the towns are, however, in fome degree, exempt frem thefe 
evils. Society promotes aétivity; and aétivity difpels from the mind the cloud of 
fuperftition. - Men, as they become more focial, become more cheerful and en- 
lightened. ‘ . ‘ 

Among the higher claffes of the Manks are fome of polifhed manners, liberal 
minds, and real hofpitality: but there are many more, who, prefuming on the 
wealth they have amajfled, are haughty in their deportment, and illiberal in their pre- 
judices, : es 

The middle ranks have a greater air of politenefs and hofpitality; yet they have 
been frequently efteemed threwd, felfifh, infincere, and litigious. "The lower claffes 

“are like thé vulgar in every: country, only perhaps a little more inert and ignorant. 
They know little of the enjoyments of life; many of them confuming the greater part 
of ‘the year in lifllefs ftupidity. ‘fheir habitations are miferable huts; their attire 
mean*, and their common diet thin barley cakes, or herrings and potatoes, with a, 

“beverage of milk and water. Being however of an athletic frame, they brave thefe 
hardfhips; and from the falubrity of the country, many of ‘them arrive at a great . 
age t. : . : 
othe Manks are seal of a penfive phyfognomy, feldom expreflive of vivacity, . 
or fublimity of mind. Some of the women however are beautiful; and a few of them 
not unacquainted with female accomplifhments. . . _ 

The liberal arts have few votaries in this country. Science is difregarded; and po- 
lite literature little cultivated. Their parochial clergy are more refpectable for their 
virtues, than eminent for learning or genius. They are feldom diftinguifhed by an uni- 
verfity education; but at a clerical feminary in Caftletown {, imbibe the elements of 
theology and claffical lore. Their livings feldom exceed rool. and are never inferior 
to sol. yet, on this income they live contented and happy. 

The folitude of the country, it may be prefumed, would be favourable to the pur- 
fuits of philofophy or literature ;- and its piturefque and, romantic fcenery to the 
indulgence of the imagination; yet the ifle of Man -has not produced a perfon 
known in the neighbouring kingdoms, either by the vigour of intellect, or the fire of 

enius. . : 

: The Manks are like the Swifs and Highlanders, warmly attached: to their native 
vales and mountains; tenacious of their ancient cuftoms; and jealous of their here- 
ditary rights and privileges. Whey have however, few monuments of public {pirit. 


* Thé poorer fort of the men ufually wear a kind of fandal, which they call Kerranes, made of un- 
tanned leather, crofs-laced from the toe to the upper part of the inftep, and gathered about the ancle. 

+ In fummer the air is cooled by the fea breezes 5 the winter is as mild as in the fame latitude of the 
neighbouring countries ; and though fogs are rather frequent, they do not appear to be injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants. Sea-bathing is peculiarly delightful in this ifland ¢ the water being fo lucid and 
pure, that the fine fandy bottom may be feen at a great-depth. : : 

$ To bithop Barrow, the Manks clergy are eminently indebted. Befides feveral other inftances of his 
beneficence to them, he founded, by donations which he colleGted in England, this academy ; aiid by his 
own private charity,-purchafed two eftates for the fupport of fach young perfons as fhould be defigned for 
the miniftry. _ 

5M? The 
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The Houfe of Keys isa mean building; the public jail a dungeon; and the principal 
harbour almoft in ruins; while in the whole ifland there is no public eftablifhment for 
fheltering the deftitute, prote@ting the infane, reftoring the fick, or fupporting the 
poor. Yet in this country private charity is liberal. In the herring feafon the bene- 
volence of the fifhermen feeds the poor* ; and during the refidue of the year, they are 
fupported by the weekly generofity of a few individuals. A fympathy for the diftreffes 
of others has been diftinguifhed by Juvenal t as “ the higheft ornament;of our na- 
ture ;”? and Charity by the facred writers has been accounted the completion of human 
virtue. 

I fhall therefore conclude this fketch of the general charaéter of the Manks with 
oblerving, that, notwithftanding feveral imperfections which a regard to truth, un- 
affected with prejudice, has forced me to point out, this country is diltinguifhed, 
though not by public, by what is equally noble, private charity. And a higher ho.- 
nour can fcarcely be inherited by a nation; for in the luftre which benevolence 
oe over the general character, 2 generous mind forgets every blemifh and imper- 
ection, : 


A REVIEW OF THE MANKS HISTORY. 


Curr. Review of the Manks Hiftory, from the Government of the Druids, to the. 


Norwegian Conquef. 


TO trace the origin of nations, to elucidate their progrefs from barbarity to civiliza- 
tion, and, in a page illumined with the flame of genius, to give immortality to their 
patriots and heroes, is the office of the hiftoric mufe: but this dignity not correfponding 
whh my prefent defign, I thall promife little more than a chronological view of the kings 
of Man ; with a fketch of the characters of thofe, rendered confpicuous by their crimes, 
or virtues. ‘ 

The Ile of Man was known to the-ancients by various names. Czar diftinguithes 
it by that of Monaf. Ptolemy calls it Monceda, or the more remote Mona; Pliny 
Monabia, and others Eubonia. Buchanan ftiles it Mana, the natives Manning, and 
the Englifh Man; which appellation, bifhop Wilfon derives from the Saxon word 
pang § ; this ifland being literally ameng the neighbouring kingdoms. 

The original inhabitants moft probably migrated from Britain; and as their chief 
employment was hunting, they lived in tribes, and their primitive government was 
patriarchal, To this form fucceeded’the civil and religious inftitutions of the Druids; 
a race of facred and venerable legiflators, who, after the general maflacre of their bre- 
thren in Anglefea, reigned over the affeGtions of the natives of Mona, till the clofe of the 


* The Manks have the following generous preverb : 5 “ 
_ © Trata yn derrey Vought cooney leh hought elley ta fee hene garaghtee:”? When one poor man re- 
lieves another, God himfelf rejoices at it; or, as itisim the original, laughs outright, 
Molliffima corda 
Humano generi dare fe Natura fatetur, 
Que lacrymas dedit, hac noftri pars optima fenfus,- Sar. xv. 
} The Mona of Tacitus is Anglefea. 
§ Signifying among. 
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fourth century ; when the light of Chriftianity penetrating the gloom of their umbra- 

eous oaks, their admirable fabric of religion and morality gradually yielded to 2 fyftem, 
which, in fome of its moft important doétrines, refembled, yet infinitely furpaffed, 
their own *. 

By embracing Chriftianity, the legiflative dignity of the Druids was not immediately 
affe€ted +; for according to the Manks tradition they and their defcendants continued, 
for feveral years, the teachers and rulers of the people+. But at length an irruption 
of northern barbarians, fpreading anarchy and devattation through the country, over- 
” threw their dominion: and a long period enfued, in which the hiftory of this ifland is 
involved in darknefs and fable, till the defcent of ; ; 

ORRY, 


in the tenth century. - 
This prince was of the Danith line, and after fubduing the Orcades and Hebrides, 


at laft eftablifhed his thronein Mona. Though he affumed the government by violence, 
his reign was undifturbed by any domeftic commotion: and to his polity the Manks 
are indebted for the origin of their Conftitutional Reprefentatives ; who for feveral fuc- 
ceeding ages fometimes Bebly oppofed, but more frequently fanétioned regal oppreffion. 
After a long reign, Orry was fucceeded by his fon,. 

GUTTRED: 

A prince who devoted his attention to the welfare ‘of his fubje@s: he erected the 
noble relic of Danifh archite@ture, Caftle-Ruthen; and in that durable monument of 
his regal grandeur lies obfcurely buried. ; : 

The third prince of the Danifh line was 

REGINALD, oe 
who facrificed the dignity of his charaéter to luft and intemperance. His vices accele- 
rated his ruin: for having feduced a lady whofe brothers were foldiers of fortune, they 
yevenged her difhonour by the death of her feducer. On thisevent, : 

- OLAVE, ; 
haying affumed the crown without the approbation of the King of Denmark, was with 
much apparent friendfhip invited to his court: but on his arrival was arraigned, and. 
executed as a traitor to the fupremacy of the Danifh throne. Hs brother 
OLAIN, ; 
fucceeded him, who, after an equitable reign, died in Ireland, and had for his fuc- 
ceflor : 
ALLEN $ 
whofe memory has been branded with every crime. He was poifoned by his governor, 
and moft probably fucceeded by 
: MACON $ : 
a gallant prince, who, for refufing homage to the Englifh crown, was deprived of the 
diaaem of the ifles. It was however foon afterwards reftored to him with-a plenitude 
of honour. He was created by the Englifh monarch, admiral of a numerous fleet, 
with which he annually circumnavigate the Britifh ifles; to guard them from the ra- 


" # Sce Chap. XII. ; 
+ During this period, the ifle of Man, according to Boetius and other writers, was the fountain of alk 


pure learning ; the refidence of the Mnfes; anda literary retirement for the heirs of the crown of Scotland, 
From this it may be prefumed that the erudition, genius, and virtue of the Druids for fome ages furvived 
their religious eftablifhnfent in this country. 

Ninnius mentions the invafion of this ifland by one Binlé a Scot; and other writers its reduction by 


Edwin, king of Northumberland; but thefe were temporary ravages, and nor conquelts. 4 
: : ; pine 
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pine and barbarity of the Scandinavian pirates, who, at this period, were a terror to 
the neighbouring kingdoms. It is uncertairi how long he reigned, or by whom he was 
fucceeded : but in the eleventh century, : 
: GODRED CROVAN, ; 
a Norwegian hero, having accompanied his king in the invafion of England, and being 
there defeated, fought an afylum in this-ifland, where he was hofpitably received by 
the natives. ‘The reigning pritice of Man at this period was Godred the fon of Syrric, 
who from his cowardice, barbarity, and injuftice, became odious to his fubje@s. With 
a penetrating eye Godred Crovan obferved the difcontents of the people; and animated 
. by regal ambition, formed the daring proje€&t of dethroning the king. But this am- 
bitious plan he concealed from the inhabitants, till he fhould be invefted with force 
‘fufficient to command fuccefs. - To obtain this, he withdrew to his native country ; and 
arming a numerous fleet, with great expedition returned to this ifland. In his abfence 
the tyrant died, and ; 
: FINGAL, 
his fon, was feated on the throne; from whofe youth, mildnefs, and generofity, the 
Manks promifed themfelves many bleflings. ‘The virtues of this prince, infpiring his 
fubjeéts with heroic loyalty, for fome time fruftrated the hopes of the invader; who, 
being twice repulfed, effected by ftratagem what he could not accomplifh by violence. 
In a dark night he concealed ina wood, under a hill near Ramfay, three hundred of 
his troops; and on the morning landed the remainder of his forces; which, being 
oppofed by the Manks with their ufual heroifm, were again almoft vanquifhed. But 
in the moment of fuppofed vi&tory Godred vigoroufly renewing the combat, the troops 
that’ formed the ambufcade now burft upon the rear of the Manks army. A well-dif- 
puted confli& enfued: and at length the tide of conqueft turned againft the Manks. 
Their king-with the prime of his: nobility fell in the battle, and the refidue yielded to 
the generofity of the conqueror. | : ; . 


Guar. IA Review of the Manks hiftory, from the Norwegian conqueft to the Death 
: Es of Godred the Son of Olave. 


ON the day after the battle, (A. D. 1066)* Godred affembling his army, fubmitted 
to their choice, either to divide the lands among themfelves, and refide here; or to 
plunder the ifland, and return to their own country. Many of the foldiers, eager to 
pillage thofe whom they had conquered, preferred the latter alternative ; and enrich- 
ing themfelves by rapine, returned home with the fpoils their ferocity had acquired. 
But others of greater fpirit and policy being defirous of fharing in a foreign land, the 
foriunes of a chief who had led them to conqueft, he divided among them the, fouth 
department of the ifland ; while the northern divifion he granted to the natives, on ex- 
prefs condition, that no man fhould ever claim any inheritance. Thus, Godred, 
having conquered, foon began to enflave the people. _ 

Tyrants are ever fufpicious of their fubjeéts; and as they know that peace is fa- - 
vourable to reflection, and reflection to liberty, they ufually precipitate them into a 
foreign war; thereby, confirming oppreffion at home, and fpreading devaflation in other 
countries. With this policy (of which our modern princes feem: fo ambiticus) Godred 


* At this period commences the Chronicon Manniz, -which terminates with the Scsottith conquett. 
Tt was written by the monks of Rufhen-Abbey, and publifhed by Camden in his Britannia. _ Ins authenti- 
city being corroborated by various teftimonies, I have, with a few deviations, followed the outlines of it-in’ 
this and the fubfequent chapter. . > 


was 
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was not unacquainted. Obferving a fpirit of difconterit rifing among his fubjets, he 
formed the young and vigoroys into a fine army, with which: he fuccefsfully. invaded 
Dublin, and, then returned to the ifland, loaden with the fpoils of .conquelt. The 
weftern Scots having hdwever checked him in his career of victory, Godred equipped 
a confiderable fleet to refent thefe hoftiities. He awed a part of Scotland, and fub- — 
dued the Hebrides: but the honour acquired by thefe new victories he did not long 
enjoy ; for he foon after died in one of thofe iflands which had lately fubmitted to: 
him. a : 

He was majeftic in his perfon ; noble in his afpé&t ; and of a bold, pepetrating, and 
politic genius. To the feelings of mercy he was not wholly infenfible; but the prin- 
ciples of juftice he accounted trifles beneath the regard and dignity of one, who, by 
his heroifm and policy, had feated himfelf on a foreign throne. = 

Godred, (A. D. 1082,) was fucceeded by his eldett fon, 7 

; “ LAGMAN 3 
who having murdered his brother Harold, on fufpicion of pyomoting a rebellion among 
the foldiery, refigned his crown for the crofs: and, according to the devotional ab- 
furdity of thofe ages, undertook a pilgrimage to .the Holy Land, as an’ expiation for 
his fraternal barbarity. He died at Jerufalem; (A. D. 108g,) and his youngeft 
brother, 
; 3 OLAVE, 
the third fon of Godred ‘the conqueror, being then very young, the nobility of the 
ifles fent to Murcard O’Brian, King of Ireland, foliciting him to appoint fome perfon 
of royal defcent, as regent of the kingdom during Olave’s minority. In compliance 
with their requeft, the king fent Donald Tade, who, for his oppreflion and barbarity, 
was foon expelled the ifland by an indignant people. Olave, their natural prince, 
was then a youth in the court of Henry the Eirft: and the chiefs of the ifles bein, 
anxious to feat on the throne a man of mature abilities, ele€ted Mac Manis *, whote 
- merit amply fantioned their choice. From the pride and jealoufy of Earl Outher, 4 
confpiracy was however, (A.D. 1098,) formed againft him; and in the combat 
which it occafioned, both the prince and confpirator, with many of their partizans, 
were flain. By this civil conteft the kingdom being confiderably weakened, ‘it became 
an eafy prey to Magnus, King of Norway ; who, influenced by an abfurdfupertftition, 
réfigned his own crown, and fpread havock and rapine through the neighbouring 
countries. He reigned for fix years in this ifland; but in attempting the reduction of 
~Yreland, he was furrounded by the natives, and with the greater part of his followers, 
after fighting with aftonifhing valour, was at length flain. : : 
Upon his death, (A.D. 1102) the nobility of the ifles fent a folemn and fplendid 
embafly to Olave, their hereditary prince ; who to youth and beauty united a graceful 
deportment, with a gallant and generous mind. Being efteemed by the furrounding 
princes, and beloved by his own fubjects, his reign for many years wasjuft, tranquil, 
and happy{. But at length refolving to vifit the King ‘of Norway, (probably with 
the intention of doing homage for his crown) on his return, he found his kingdom 
* According to fome authors his name was Mac’ Marus. 2 
During this tranquillity, he reformed the laws, and humanized the manners of his fubjeéts. THe was 
alfo liberal to the clergy. ‘The Abbey of Rufhen, founded by Mac Manis, he richly endowed in 1134, 
and gave to Evan, Abbot of Furnefs, asa feminary for the church of the ifles 5 the revenue of which he 
divided into three portions. One third of the tythes was appropriated to the maintenance of the bifhop ; 
the fecond portion te the Abbey of Ruthen ; and the refidue to the-fecular clergy. 
: agitated 
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agitated by the viclence and intrigues of his ‘three nephews, who had now a confide 
rable army at theircommand. Being perhaps more anxious for the peace and welfare 
of his fubjects, than the maintenance of his regal dignity, Olave propofed an acgommo- 
dation with his nephews. The two armies accordingly encamped near Ramfay, at a‘ 
- little diftance from each other. Between the armies, the king, the’princes, and their 
refpective nobility aflembled. ‘During their deliberation, Reginald, one of the princes, 
pretending to falute the king, with one blow of his battle-axe beheaded him ; 
while this deteftable a& was only a fignal.for the general flaughter of his nobility, and 
the moft ferogious oppreffion of his fubjects. 
But the crimes of thefe atrocious brothers did not elude the vengeance they merited : 
for ; 
Bre GODRED, 

the fon of Olave, in 1143, returning from the Norwegian court where he had been 
left by his father, the whole ifland {pontaneoufly fubmitted to him; and with unani- 
mous confent, delivered to his vengeance the three fons of Harold: two of whom 
were deprived of their eyes, and the murderer of the king publickly executed. 
When Godred affumed the government of his kingdom, he was in,the bloom of youth 
and beauty ; majeftic in his ftature; magnanimous in his fentiments ; and heroic in 
his actions. Thefe graces, uniting with a remembrance of his father’s virtues, gained 
the adoration of his own fubjeGs, “and the admiration of the nei hbouring kingdoms. 
From the celebrity of his virtue and heroifm, the people of Dublin and the nobility of 
sthe province of Leinfter eleGted him their king, But this fingular honour involved 
him in various contefts, and fubjected him to future misfortunes, Murchard, King of 
Ireland oppofed him; but Godred, having’ routed the enemy, feated himfelf on the 
throne to which he had been raifed by the fuffrages of the people. His abfence how- 
“ever accafioned difcontents among his hereditary fubjeéts; which were fomented by . 
the faGtious and turbulent. To calm thefe he returned to Man: and having feverely 
punifhed fome of the difaffeéted 3 Thorfinus, a fubtle, fullen, and ferocious chief, fled 
to Summerled, ‘Thane of Argyle, and brother-in-law to Godred. This bold and 
ambitious prince was foon inftigated by Thorfinus, to invade the weftern ifles, which 
“ he foon reduced. In the mean time, Godred equipped a fleet of eighty veffels, and 
engaged him at fea. A dreadful conflict enfued; which terminating in a doubtful 
victory, occafioned a divifion of the Kingdom of the ifles. Godred retained Man; 
and the other iflands were ceded to Summerled. However, in 1148, Summerled, 
prefuming on the faGtions and difcontents which {till exifted among the natives, inva- “ 
ded and fubdued Man. The King efcaped to Norway, and Summerled with much 
ferocity oppreffed thofe whom he had conquered. His ambition increafing with his 
fuccefs, he projected the reduétion of Scotland; but in attempting to land his forces 
he was vanquifhed by a fmall body of the inhabitants, and with his fon and the. greater 
part of his army’ was facrificed to their juft vengeance. ; 

Freed from the tyrany of this ufurper, the nobility and people of the ifles fondly re- 
‘membered the virtucs of their hereditary prince. His exile and fufferings had endear- * 
ed him to the loyal; and from the difaffe€ted had obliterated. the remembrance of 
every injury. While the efteem of the people was thus direéted towards Godred, the 
kingdom of the ifles was invaded by his illegitimate brother, Reginald. The Manks 
with much bravery oppofed his forces; but through the treachery of one of their 
leaders were defeated. However, on the fourth day after the batile, Godred with a 

‘numerous | 
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numerous army arrived from Norway; and having vanquifhed’ Reginald, was re- 
eived by his fubje&s with the moft generous and loyal affection. 

After his re-eltablifhment’ on the throne, he vifited the more remote parts of his 
kingdom : and on his return to Man, (the ufual refidence of the kings of the ifles) 
he devoted the refidue of his reign to the welfare of his fubjeéts *; until 1187, when 
he died juftly revered and lamented by them. ; 4 


‘ 


Cuap. Wh—2 Review of the Manks Hiftory, from the Death of Godred the Son of Olewe, 
to the Scottifh Conqueft. ‘ . 

THE long and happy tranquillity which the Manks enjoyed, under the government 
of Godred the fon of Olave, was foon difturbed> by the contefts of his fons.for the 
diadem of the iftes. ‘ 

: : REGINALD, 
the eldeft, being illegitimate, Olave was elected king : but as the former was of a 
mature age, and of a bold, fubtle, and politic genius, he foon triumphed over his 
younger brother. ‘he ufurper then banifhed the young prince to the ifle of Lewis re 
among the barren folitudes of which heand his faithful adherents were almott famithed. 
From misfortune the mind fometimes derives new vigour. Olave, inftead of yielding 
to increafing hardfhips, was ambitious of combating them. He returned to Man, and 
boldly remonftrated with Reginald ; but the tyrant, fo far from mitigating, heightened 
his fufferings. The prince was delivered as a captive to the king of Scotland ; and by 
his feverity was for feven years imprifoned and loaded with chains. On the death of 
that Monarch he was liberated: and being fupported by feveral of the nobility of the 
iles, he again returned to Man: and foon afterwards obtained a moiety of the king. 
dom. Reginald retained the government of Man, and part of the weltern ifles was 
ceded to the younger brother. The pride of the ufurper being however feverely 
wounded by this divifion of the ifles, he attempted again to fubjeét them to his domi. 
nion: but unable to atchieve this a& of injuftice, he failed for Scotland to folicit the 
afliftance of the Lord of Galloway. Emboldened by the abfence, and impatient of 
the barbarity and oppreffion of Reginald, the Manks invited ~ 

OLAVE . 

to the throne; who, on his return, was welcomed by the people with reiterated fhouts 
of heart-felt joy. ; yy 

Reginald, thus exiled from his kingdom by the voice of the nation, vifited the court 
of England ; and to recover his crown, proferred homage to King John, and fub. 
miffion to the pope. Relying on their proteétion, and affifted by the Lord of Gallo. 
way and the Earl of Athol, he conducted a ferocious army to defolate a country, froin 
which his crimes had expelled him. Olave being then abfent in the more remote ifles, 
accompanied by the flower of his nobility and foldicry; the ifle of Man was thus ex. 
pofed to the inhumanities. of a tyrant, glowing with revenge, and to the luft and bru. 
tality of bis barbarous army. Having for the prefent fatiated his vengeance, by mur- 
dering the men, ravifhing the women, burning the churches, &c. &c. he fled from 
the juft refentment and indignation of his brother, who {peedily returned to fave his 
kingdom from utter devaltation, However, inthe enfuing winter, Reginald again re. 
turned with a few veffels, and at midnight burnt all the fhipping belonging to Olave 


* On the celebration of his marriage with Fingala, a defcendant of the Royal Family of Ireland, Go- 
dred endowed a fmall plantation of the Ciftertian order at Mirefcoge ; {cunjeétured to be Balamona in 
Chrift Kirk Lez-Ayve) the monks of which were afterwards incorporated with thefe of Rufhen. ; 


- VOL. IT. SN f and 
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and the nobility of the ifles, which was then lying at anchor under Peel-caftle. He 
then failed to Derby-haven, and, pretending to folicit reconciliation with hisebrother, 
by his bold demeanour and fubtle infinuations, feduced many of the inhabitants from 
their loyalty to him. Notwithftanding this defeclion of many of his fubjets, the men’ 
of the northern divifion were determined to conquer, or die, with Olave. A civil 
war thus begun, which was terminated by a dreadful combat near the fite of the Tyn. 
wald. Reginald fell in the battle : and probably over the relics of him and his followers 
that. noble tumulus (afterwards diftinguifhed as the throne of legiflation to the king’ 
dom of Man) was reared by his pious brother. 

Thus fell the tyrant Reginald, whofe abilitics were great, but his vices greater. As 
a prince he was brave and politic; asa king cruel and oppreflive; as. an exile intrepid 
and adventurous; and as a conqueror inhumanly atrocious. His claim to real valour 
_ is greatly diminifhed by his voluntary homage to John, King of England, and his 
pufillanimous fubmiflion to the Pope. Perhaps in comparing his character with that 
of John, his cotemporary, there may appear a great fimilitude. Both princes were. 
treacherous, fubtle, and adventurous. The Englifh monarch gained the crown: 
by the murder of his nephew : and the Manks prince by the exile of his brother: and: 
as they obtained the government by injuttice fo they loft it by oppreffion. Both offended 
the clergy; infulted che nobility; and violated the rights and pofleflions of the people., 
Both annihilated their regal dignity by fubiniffion to the pope; and both have now,. 
with great juftice, been configned to perpetual infamy. 

After the death of Reginald, Olave enjoyed fome years of profperous tranquillity 
revered and beloved by his fubje€ts*. He died at Peel-caftle, in 1237, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, 

HAROLD; 
a youth whofe perfonal and mental accomplifhments recommended him to the efteem 
and affection of his fubjeéts. Soon after his acceffion he failed to Norway, and. paid. 
homage to that monarch for the diadem of the ifles. Having thus acknowledged his 
dependence on the Norwegian crown, he was folicitous to promote the fecurity and 
happinefs of his kingdom, by forming alliance with the neigbouring princes. By 
Henry the Third he was invited into England; and fo highly was he efteemed by 
that Monarch, that he conferred on him the honour of knighthood. Soonafter, he 
received an invitation from Haco, King of Norway; and in his court’was entertained 
with fplendid feftivity ; while to crown the honours thus conferred upon him, he 
married the lovely daughter of the Norwegian monarch. But how fleeting is human 
happinefs! -Returning to the kingdom of Man, with his young and beautitul princefs, 
attended by a numerous train of nobility of both fexes, they perifhed by thipwreck on 
the coaft of Redland! his prince was fucceeded, in 1249, by his brother, 
REGINALD 3 

who. was foon after facrificed to the revenge of the Knight Ivar, as more fully narra. 
ted in the hiftorical account of Rufhen-abbey +. Reginald’s fucceflor was his brother, 
. ’ MAGNUS 3 

who being raifed to the throne by the voice of the nation, was confirmed thereon by 
the King of Norway. Magnus was the laft prince of the Norwegian line in Mona. 


* For defending the fea-coaft, Henry the Third, in 1236, granted Olave 40 matks, 100 quarters of 
corn, and five tuns of wine annually ; fo long as he fhould perform that fervice. As the power of the 
Norwegian crown began to decline, the Scotch feemed to have meditated a defcent on the ifles; which 
probably forced the kings at this period to folicit the protetion of England, ; 
~ $ See Chap. VII. of the Tour, 
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He died in 1265, and was buried in the abbey church of Rufhen; which fome years 
before, Richard, Bifhop of the ifles, at the command of Magnus, had dedicated to the 
bleffed Virgin. : : 

From the beginning of the tenth century, to the death of Magnus, the kingdom of 
Man (to which were ufualfy annexed the Weftern Ifles of Scotland) was governed by 
a race of Danifh or Norwegian Princes; chiefly fubject tothe homage, and frequently 
to the controu!, of the crown of Norway. But the period had now arrived, when thefe 
ifles fhould fubmit to another conqueror. : 

Norway for five hundred years had {pread terror and devaftation through Europe : 
had given Dukes to Normandy; Kings to Sicily and Man; and Conquerors to Eng- 
Jand. But, by thefe foreign conquefts and eftablifhments, her real ftrength was fo ex. 
haufted, that fhe foon yielded to the more powerful kingdom of Denmark. Alexander 
the third, King of Scotland, an active and politic Prince, foon regained the Hebrides *, 
which had formerly been wrefted from his anceftors by the Norwegian arms: and Mona, 
no longer protected by the crown of Norway, in 1270, increafed the honours of his 
conquett }. 


Cuar. 1V.—A Review of the Manks Hiftery, from the Scottifo Conqueft to the Acceffion 
of the Houfe of Stanley. 


ALEXANDER having fubdued the ancient kingdom of Man, fubmitted it to be go- 
verned by Thanes or Lieutenants; again{t whofe tyranny the natives ftruggled for fe- 
veral years. At length, impelled by their diftreffes, they rofe, determined either to ex- 
terminate the Scots, or perifh in the attempt. They were however reftrained from this 
refolution by the influence of their bifhop; who fhuddering at fuch a general effufion 
of blood, propofed to decide the future fate of the country by a combat of fele& war- 
riors. ‘The Scots being elated by their former fuccefs, and the Manks fired with that 
enthufiafm which the love of liberty ever infpires, both parties eagerly affented. Thirty 
heroes were feleéted from each nation : a vale was appointed for the lifts; and-on the 
oppofite mountains were ranged the two nations, anxious fpe€tators of the valour of 
the combatants. ‘The engagement commenced about three hours before noon; and 
with various fuccefs continued till funfet, when the laft of the Manks warriors fell. 
Aftonifhing feats of heroifm were difplayed on each fide: the Scots obtained the vi€tory ; 
but. their Thane was preffed to death by the multitude, and 25 of their combatants were 
flain {. 

T A natives thus finding every effort to reftore their ancient government fruftrated, 
reluctantly bowed their necks to the rigorous yoke of the Scottifh monarch. The pru- 
dence and generofity of Maurice Okerfair §, and the mildnefsof his fucceffor, for a few 


* To fecure by policy, what he had obtained by conqueft, Alexander engaged to give Magaus, then 
King of Norway, 4000 marks for renouncing all title to the dominion of the ifles; befides a°fum of 100 
marks to be paid annually, by himfelf and his fucceflors for ever, in the church of St. Magnus in the 
Orkneys. 

+ According to fome traditions, Ivar, favoured by the widow of Magnus, afflumed the government of 
Man; and after oppofing with great heroifm the Scottifh invafion, fell with 537 gallant warriors, who 
{cosned to furvive the hberty of their country. ; 

+ From this combat probably arofe an ancient law in this ifland, for deciding controverfies by prowels ; 
which was prudently abolifhed in 1429. 

§ He attempted to extinguifh the animofitics cf the two nations, by commanding 30 intermarriages to he 
celebrated in ouc day. 


5N2 : : years 
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years mitigated their oppreffion : but the manks were foon again fubjeted to the con. 
troul of matters lefs politic and merciful, under the rod of whofe power tHeir fufferings 
increafed. With regret they -lookgd back to the warlike dignity of their hereditary 
kings ; and now highly prized even the {mall portion of freedom they fometimes en- 
joyed under them. Remembrance of paft happinefs heightened their prefent wretch. 
ednefs, The martial genius which had animated them to repel the invader at home, or at- 
chieve conquefts abroad, was no longer terrible. - The virtues of the people gradually 
degenerated ; till at length, by the tyranny of their new conquerors, the Manks nation 
funk into a race of fullen and indolent flaves *, 

The Scottifh monarchy preferved her conqueft of the Hebrides ; but the ifle of Man 
was, after various contefts, finally wrefted from her by the Englith arms. Sir William 
Montacute, an affable and generous hero, who had married a defcendant of Godred 
Crovan, being furnifhed, by Edward the Third, with an army and navy to profecute his 
lady’s right, foon reduced the ifland; and, by comnand of the Englifh monarch, in 
1344, was crowned King of Man. But Montacute did not long retain this honour: 
his pecuniary exigencies compelling him to mortgage his kingdom to Anthony Beck, 
Bithop of Durham ; a fubtle and avaricious bigot, who foon after obtained a grant of 
the ifland from Richard the fecond. On this prelate’s deceafe, the kingdom of Man re- 
turned to Montacute, now created Earl of Salifbury ; who foon after fold it to Sir 
William Scroop, chamberlain to the King. Scroop was an artful fycophant of Richard 
the fecond ; and to gratify his own avarice and ambition, deluded his fovereign into 
thofe errors, which foon terminated in the ruin of both t. Richard’s fate is well known. 
Scroop, on Henry’s affumption of the crown of England, was beheaded; and the Iile 
_ of Man was then granted by that monarch to Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and his 
heirs; on condition that they fhould carry on their left fhoulder, at the coronation of 
the Englith monarchs, the fword with which Henry was girt when he entered England. 
‘To the power and influence of Percy, Henry was confiderably indebted for the crown 
he had affumed. His fervices merited the gratitude of the King : but the honours he 
obtained, being either inferior to his merit or ambition, he boldly attempted to fhake the 
throne, which he had fo zealoufly contributed to eftablith. The vigilance and policy 
of Henry fruftrated his perfidy : while the juft refentment of the monarch deprived him 
of this ample domain. ; 

The Jile of Man was then, in the fixth year of the fame reign, conferred on 

, SIR JOHN STANLEY 
for life: and foon afterwards, (A. D. 1406,) h& enjoyed a new and ample grant f, 
which extended to his heirs and fucceffors ; **to be held of the crown of England by 
liege bomage, and the fervice of rendering to the Englifh monarch, two falcons on their 
_coronation.” : 
By this liberality of Henry the fourth, Sir John Stanley and his defcendants obtained 
a plenitude of regal power and dignity. Nor was this ara inaufpicious to the Manks 


* This degeneracy is not peculiar to the Manks nation. When the divine flame of liberty enlightened 
and animated Grecce, her fons were accounted beings of a fuperior rank to the reft of mankind : but when 
the fan of freedom vifited other climes, {cience, geuius, and virtue expired in that country ; and the de- 
fcendants of thofe great men {unk into the moft abje&t flavery. Even at this day, they are nly diftinguithed 
‘from the hordes of flaves who furround the Purkith throne, by a bafer fervility. 

+ For oppofing the defpotic meafures of Richard the fecond, the Earl of Warwick was condemned to 
perpetual imprifoument in this ifland, , 

“$ This grant contained the royalties and manerial rights of the ifle, as amply as any former lord had en- 
joyed them 3 with the patronage of the bifhoprick, and the advow/on of all other ccelcGaftical benefices. 
‘ 4 ik nation. 
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mation, It does not prefest a gloomy pifture of the turbulence of heroes, or the devaf- 
tation of conquérors: but a record of the people, limiting the prerogative of their 
kings ; combating the defpotifm of their governors; end eitablifhing a form of legifla- 
tion, which, notwith{tanding its imperfections, is to this day xevered as the facred confti- 
tution of the country. 


Cuap. V.—d Review of the Manks Hiftory, from the Acceffion of the Houfe of Stanley to 
the Reveftment of the Royalty of the Ifle in the Britifb’ Crown. 


BEFORE I proceed to enumerate the princes of the Stanley line, it may not be im- 
proper to obferve, that their perfonal hiftory, except in a few inftances, is unconnected 
with the public tranfactions of the ifland. Being {ubje¢ts of England, they generally . 
refided in that country ; and fo long as their lieutenants remitted the revenues of the 
kingdom, they fupinely acquiefced in their adminiftration. For more than three cen- 
turies this family enjoyed the regal government of Man; yet in fo long a period few 
of them poffeffed the ambition or generofity to vifit their fubjects : and when they con- 
ferred this honour, either their interefts in the ifland were threatened, or their perfonal 
fafety in England endangered. 

Sir John Stanley, on whom the munificence of Henry the fourth had conferred: the 
royalty of this ifland, died in 1414; and was fucceded by his fon, ; 

SIR JOHN STANLEY. 

a man of politic and penetrating genius. _ During the reign of his predeceffor, the ifland 
paid him homage as heir-apparent ;_and‘after his father’s deceafe, the anarchy of the 
the ftate, and the difcontents of his new fubjects, again forced him to vifit his kingdom. 
Previous to this period, the laws of the ifland refided in the breafts of their Deemfters. 
Under the pretext of witneffing the promulgation of thefe, but with the real defign of 
aflerting his prerogative, and intimidating the vulgar by a difplay of majefty, he con- 
vened, in 1417, the whole body of the people at the Tynwald*. As King of Man 
he was invefted with the infignia of royalty. ‘The diadem flamed on his brow; and | 
the regal mantle flowed in all its {plendour. On the fummit of the mount was placed a 
chair of ftate, canopied with crimfon velvet, and richly embroidered with gold. In this 
chair he was enthroned ; his face fronting the ea{t, and a fword in his hand pointed to- 
wards Heaven. His Deemtters fate before him; and on the higheft circle his Barons 
and beneficed men: on the middle circle were feated the twenty-four Keys, then ftiled 
’ “the worthieft men in the land ;” and on the loweft circle the Knights, Efquires, and 
Yeomen; while the commons ftood without the circuit of the hill, with three clerks in 
their furplices. The hill was guarded + by the coroners and moars, armed with their 
fwords and axes; anda proclamation was iffued, by the coroner of Glanfaba, denounc- 
ing thofe, who fhould in the time, of Tynwald murmur in the King’s prefence. “Ac« 
cordingly, the people waited with an awful filence the future fate of their nation, in the 
promulgation of thofe laws which had for fo many ages been induftrioufly concealed 
fromthem. ‘The venerable Deemfters then rifing, with an audible voice, alternately 
publifhed to this aflembly feveral laws; which, though more an affertion of the King’s 
prerogative, than a declaration of the rights of his fubjeéts, were received by the people ~ 
with reiterated acclamations. . ‘ 

’ Having thus, as he fondly imagined, eftablifhed his prerogative on a permanent bafis, 
he returned to England: and the people no longer dazzled, or intimidated by the 


* See Chap. XL of the Tour. re 
$ Tynwald is derived from the Danith words Ting, a Court of Juttice ; and Wald, fenced. 
; ~ fplendour 
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fplendour of royalty, revolted againft the laws they had fo recently accepted. ‘Their 
turbulence once more compelled him to vifit his kingdom. On his arrival, another 
convention was fummoned in 1422 at the Tynwald; and in the fame yeara third affem- 
bly of the people was appointed at Caftle-Rufhen. The laws which were then framed, 
by a bolder aflertion and extenfion of prerogative, feemed folely intended to awe the na- 
tion into greater fubjection, ‘Thefe he commanded to be recorded ; and flattering him- 
felf that he had now fubdued, what he deemed, the prefumption of the people, again 
haftened to England. 

Among other aéts it was in the laft affembly decreed, that the eleétion of the twenty. 
four Keys, or reprefentatives of the nation, was folely dependant on the “ will and 
pleafure’’ of the king. But this being deemed an encroachment on the ancient conftitu- 
tion of the country, raifed fuch difcontent and commotion, that Henry Byron, Lieu. 
tenant of the ifle, judged it prudent to fummon, in 1430, 2 fourth convention at the 
Tynwald. On this memorable occafion, thirty-fix freeholders, who had been pre« 
vioufly ele€ted by the people, were by the nation prefented to the etd : and from 
this number he {elected twenty-four ; being four men from every fheading or hundred 
of the ifland. Sir John Stanley was then in England, but he foon afterwards confirmed 
this reftoration of the houfe of Keys to their ancient independence, 

He died about the year 1441, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

THOMAS 3 
whom Henry the fixth created baron Stanley, He died in 1460: and his fon and 
fucceffor, a 

THOMAS, 
received an increafe to the honours of his family; being created Earl of Derby by 
Henry the feventh. On his deceafe, in 1504, his grandfon, 

THOMAS, , 
fucceeded to all his hereditary honours: he was the fecond Earl of Derby, and of the 
Stanley line, the fifth King of Man. However, to fhelter himfelf from the jealous am- 
bition of Henry the Eighth, he refigned the regal title: and though his fucceffors imi- 
tated his policy, they enjoyed, as lords of the ifle, all the power and dignity of princes, 
Thomas, dying in 1521, was fucceeded by his fon, ; 

: EDWARD} ; 

‘in whofe reign the bifhoprick of Sodor and Man, formerly united to the Province of 
Canterbury, was rendered fubjeét to the metropolitical jurifdiction of York. His fon 
and fucceffor, : 

: 7 HENRY, 
vifited the ifland about the year 1592; and having there calmed fome commotions of 
his fubje&ts, he returned to England where he foon afterwards died. 
His eldeft fon, 

FERDINAND, 
did not long enjoy the wealth and honours he inherited from his father ; being poifoned, 
in 1594, by one of his domeftics. ; ; 

WILLIAM, 

the younger brother, being abroad when he died, his right to inherit the ifland was dif. 

puted by Ferdinand’s daughters; and during the tedious conteft that enfued, the go- 

vernment of Man was committed, by Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Thomas Gerard. At 
length the right of mheritance- being decided, by the common law of England, in favour 

__ of the heirs general ; William judged it prudent, by a pecuniary compenfation, to fatisfy 

their demands. Having acconiplifhed this, he {oon after obtained from James the firlt 

. 13 ‘ a new 
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a-new grant of the ifle of Man ; expreffed in terms equally liberal with that which Henry 
the fourth. had conferred on his anceftors: and this ample grant he had the policy and 
intereft to have confirmed, to-him and his heirs, by an a& of parliament. However, 
on the death of his lady, he refigned all his poffeffion to his fon, James ; referving only 
an annual competency, with which he retired to a pleafant villa on the banks of the 
Dee; where he pafled the evening of his age in thofe tranquil enjoyments, which a 
contemplative mind {particularly in the decline of life) is ever difpofed to derive from 
folitude. 

He died in 1642, and was fucceeded by 

JAMES, 

the feventh Earl of Derby, and of the Stanley family the tenth Lord of Man. This nd- 
bleman diftinguifhed himielf by an enthufiaftic ardour to Support Charles the firft; when 
that weak and mifguided Prince attempted, with the arm of prerogative, to deftroy the 
facred rights of mankind. Like his fovereign, the Earl of Derby fell a facrifice to the 
jutt refentment of the people. But the recital of his valour and fufferings, the mag- 
nanimity of his lady *, and the neglect and ingratitude ¢ his family experienced from. 
Charles the fecond, I fhall leave to the Englifh hiftorian; and confine myfelf to 
fuch tranfactions of this nobleman, as are more intimately conneéted with my prefent 
fubject. : : 

‘a 1643 he was commanded by Charles the firft to retire to the ifle of Man; not 
only for its defence, but alfo, that by his prefence he might check the fpirit of liberty, 
which had animated his fubjects to refift the rigour of their lieutenants, and the more 
odious oppreflion of their clergy. The difcontents of the nation were however fo vio- 
lent, that he judged it prudent to convene the twenty-four Keys, and fixty-eight { paro- 
chial,reprefentatives. From each body he feleéted twelve men, whom he appointed to 
invelligate, and prefent all fuch abufes as had been committed againtt the laws of the 
land and the public weal. This affembly difcbarged with fidelity the duty they owed to 
their conftituents and to pofterity : for, feveral abufes (chiefly clerical) were prefented, 
and immediately abolifhed. And as the people formerly combated with fuccefs the en- 
croachments of prerogative, they now triumphed over the pride and avarice of their 
fpiritual oppreffors §. ‘ e 

Having thus eftablithed tranquillity among his fubjects, he haftened from Man, to 
fupport his lady, who was then gallantly defending Latham-houfe again{ft a detachment 
of the parliamentary forces, under the command of General Fairfax. But foon after, 
through the jealoufy of fome potent courtiers, he was again compelled to vifit the 
ifland. ‘The mortifications he thus fuffered from the fycophants of a weak prince, to 
whom he was zealoufly devoted, were mitigated by the prefence of his lady and family, 
who on this occafion accompanied him. During his refidence here, General Ireton 
propofed to him the re-peffeffion of his eftates in England, on condition of furrendering 


* Charlotte, daughter of Claude, Duke de la Tremouille. . 

+ Though he {trenuoufly adhered to Charles the fecond, that prodigal prince refufed his affent toa Bill, 
paffed unanimowfly by both houfes of parliarent, for reftoring to the family fuch part of the eftates in Eng- 
land az had been loft by their loyalty to him and his father! A memorable inftance of the gratitude of princes! 

+ There are feventeen parifhes in the ifland ; accordingly, four reprefentatives for every parifh were 
furmoned on this occafion. This fele&tion from the Keys and parochial reprefentatives did not affe& the 
conftitution of the country. ‘They had not power to abrogate or frame laws, but only to prefent and in- 
vettigate abufes: which being chiefly clerical, the friends of a reform prudently judged, that the ampleit 
fupport was neceflary to eradicate thofe evils the church had authorized. 

§ ‘Lhough the errors of popery in this ifland yielded to the reformed principles, foon after their efta- 
blithment in England; yet, till 6643, the clergy retained an ample portion of intolerant power, 

. - the 
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the ifle of Man to the parliament: but this propofal the Earl of Derby treated with the 
higheft indignation. His anfwer is preferved in Hume’s hiftory ; and is more Wiftin- 
guifhed by enthufiafm and arrogance, than calm magnaninnity. 

- After the death of Charles the firft, the Earl of Derby, being invited to England by 
the -young Prince returned with three hundred foldiers of birth and fortune, leaving his 
lady and part of his family in the ifland. He was prefent at the battle of Worcefter, 
from the dangers of which he aflifted Charles the fecond to efcape: but on returning 
into Lancafhire was taken prifoner; and on the 15th October 1651, fuffered at Bolton, 
for his enthufiaftic attachment to principles, that will ever prove equally hoftile to the 
dignity of the prince, and the happinefs of the people. 

His lady was then in the ifle of Man, and on being informed of the decollation of herhuf- 
band, the retired into Caftle-Rufhen, determined to defend that fortrefs to the laft extremi- 
ty. From the execution of this heroic purpofe fhe was however prevented by the prudence 
of Captain Chriftian, in whom fhe chiefly confided. Being a native of the ifle, he was 
attached to its welfare ; and to fave his countrymen from the miferies of war, capitulated 
to colonels Birch and Duckenfield, who with ten armed veffels had invaded the ifland ; 
but on whofe arrival, the whole country fubmitted to the government of the republic. 
By this event the Countefs of Derby was detained a prifoner till the refloration; yet: 
during her captivity was honoured with all the deference and refpect due to her heroifm 
and virtues. . On her liberation fhe retired to Knowfley, where the odious negleé&t and 
ingratitude of Charles the fecond embittered her life, and haftened her diffolution *. 

Soon after its redudtion in 1652, the ifle of Man was granted to 

LORD FAIRFAX, 
in a manner more honourable than any former poffeffor had obtained it.. It was con- 
ferred upon. him, not by the folly or prodigality of princes, but by the juftice of Parlia- 
ment, for his gallant and gencrous exertions in the caufe of mankind. 

On the acceflion of Charles the fecond to that throne, which his father had loft by 
his pufillanimivy and defpotifm, the ifle of Man, with all its regalities and privileges, was 
reftored to the Derby family. 

CHARLES, 
the fon of the nobleman -who fuffered at Bolton, was the firft Lord of Man after the 
reftoration. He died in 1672, and was fucceeded by his eldelft fon, 

WILLIAM ? 
on whofe deceafe in 1702; the younger fon, 

JAMES, 

inherited the honours and eftates of the tamily ; being the tenth Earl of Derby, and of 
the Stanley line the thirteenth Lord of Man. 

Notwithftanding the late ftrugeles of the Manks for civil liberty, the tenures of many 

- of their lands were fo intricate and precarious, as to injure the people, without increafing 
the revenue of the lord. Accordingly, James, in 1703, by an aét of ‘fynwald, (com- 
monly ftiled the Aét of Settlement) afcertained and confirmed thefe poffeffions: and by 
this policy, or generofity, confiderably promoted the peace and profperity of his fub- 
jets. He died in 1735, without iffue ; and this ample inheritance of the ifle of Man 
devolved on 

‘ JAMES, 
the fecond Duke of Athol; who was defcended from Lady Amelia Sophia 1, the younger 
daughter of the feventh Earl of Derby. 
* See Chap. IX: of the Tour. 
$¢ She married John, Marquis of Athol, grandfather of James. 
Dunng 
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During his poffeffion of the iffand, its real interefts were either miftaken or neglected, 
Agricultural induftry yielded to a fpirit of illicit enterprize *, which, though it enriched. 
a few individuals, impoverithed the community. This commerce was in open violation 
of the laws of the ifland; was deftrudtive of the profperity of the people , and injurious 
to the interefts of the neighbouring kingdoms: however, as it confiderably increafed 
his infular revenue, the Duke of Athol poffeffed not the magnanimity to attempt its 
abolition. 

This fraudulent trade in 1726 had engaged the attention of the Britihh legiflature; 
and an aét was then paffed, authorizing the Earl of Derby, for a pecuniary compenfa- 
tion, to refign his royalties. Under the government of the Duke of Athol, this clan- 
deftine commerce was profecuted with fuch increafing avidity, as to demand the imme- 
diate interpofition of the fuperior power. Confequently, feveral propofals were made to 
him, for re-vefting the royalty of the ifle in the crown of Britain: but, without 
feeming to reject thefe, James, by various procraftinations, politicly evaded their ac- 
ceptance. 

He died in 1764; and his nephew and fucceffor, 

joun t, 

being a weak prince, was partly intimidated, and partly allured to refign (for feventy 
thoufand pounds t) the kingdom of his anceftors. Accordingly; on the 7th of March 
1765, the regal dignity of Mona was for ever loft in the faperior effulgence of the. 
Britifh diadem. But though this change affected her ancient {plendour and temporary 
interefts, it {oon increafed and confirmed her happinefs §: So that now from the bount 

of Heaven, and the eftablifhment of the Britifh government, the ifland enjoys.a pleni- 
tude of bleffings |. ; 


© See Chap. XVI. of the 'Tour.—To render the hiftorical account more perfect, a few repetitions have 
been inferted from the topographical department. 5 

+ By his defcent, he inherited the dukedom of Athol; and by his marriage with the daughter of the 
late duke, he obtained the kingdom of Man. His eldeft fon now poffeffes the former honour ;—the latter 
is for ever loft to that family. 

$ Anannuity of zoool. was afterwards obtained for the lives of himfelf and his duchefs. 

§ Since 1765, the population of the ifle of Man has confiderably increated : it now amounts to 30,000 
inhabitants. ‘The ifland extends from north to fouth upwards of 30 miles—but rarely exceeds 12 miles in 
breadth, . 

\ Some: concluding obfervations are omitted as of a local nature. 
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